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ZNTBODUCTION. 


The  fbUowing  Reports  on  the  Tarions  CUuwaB  in  tlie  Fkofe 
Eiliifaition,  1867,  were  prepared  for  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  in  accordance  with  the  directions  of  the  Lords  of 
the  Committee  of  Council  on  Educiition,  and  must  not  be 
coiijuiuKied  with  the  rntemuLiunal  Jiuy  E.e|K)rt8  to  be  issued 
by  the  French  Govemnu nt,  which  ai*e  quite  distinct. 

The  scope  and  object  of  theise  Reports  will  be  giitliered  from 
the  following  extracts  from  the  letter  to  the  gentlemen  who 
were  requested  to  prepare  them,  and  who  in  many  cases  wore 
not  connected  mth  tlio  International  Jury 

The  Lord  President  of  the  Connoil,  IbUowuig  the  pve* 
cedent  of  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  IS56,  is  desiions  of 
obtaining  a  series  of  Reports  on  |he  objects  eadiibited  in  the 
Fteis  Exhibition  of  this  year,   •   •  .** 

''The  spedfll  object  of  this  Report  is  to  directtiie  attention 
of  British  visitors,  manufacturers,  and  others,  to  the  useful 
novelties  exhibited  by  vuiioas  nations  ou  the  present  occasion, 
to  wluch  it  appears  desirable  tlieir  attention  should  be  called. 
It  is  not  intende<l  to  be  an  exhaustive  Re])ort  upou  the  v\nfl9^ 
which  it  is  presumed  will  be  made  hy  the  JutenintionalJuries 
for  the  Imperial  Commission.  The  British  Keport  should 
have  special  reference  to  the  objects  exhibited  by  the  British 
Colonies  and  by  Foreign  countries,  rather  than  those  ex- 
hibited by  the  United  Kingdom^  although  the  latter  should 
not  be  overlooked.'* 

It  is  deshntble  that  the  Report  ahonld  be  as  short  as  may 
be  consistent  with  the  natnre  of  the  subject^  and  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  it  shonld  be  published  during  the 
Exhibition.  It  will  therefore  be  indispensable  that  if  the 
Report  be  undertaken  by  you,  the  inimuscript  should  be 
delivered  before  the  16th  of  June  latest,  aud  as  uuicli 
earlier  an  may  be  possible,  to  Captain  Donnelly,  R.E.,  the 
Secretary  to  the  British  Jiuries,  who  will  afford  all  necessary 
in&mation  in  Farisy  and  will  act  as  Editor  to  the  Keports." 
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**It  is  proUble  that  the  Exhibition  be  euffideiitlj 
arranged  to  enable  an  examination  the  Qass  to  be  com- 
menced about  the  15tli  April." 

With  the  view  of  rendering  the^e  lleportsi  useful  to  the 
public  while  the  Exhibitiou  lasted  it  was  determined  to 
publisli  them  in  a  newspaper  as  quickly  as  possible, 
Arraugemeuts  having  been  uiade  with  tlie  manager  of  the 
JUuttrated  London  News,  who  undertook  to  produce  them 
free  of  ail  oost  to  the  Science  and  Art  Department  with  a 
eertein  amonnt  of  iilurtration^  tiie  publication  commenced  on 
the  6th  Jnly  1867»  and  continued  till  the  7th  Deoember. 
B7  that  time  abont  two^thirde  of  the  Reports  had  been  pub- 
lidied  Theie  haye  been  reriBed  hj  the  authors,  and  with 
the  unpublished  ones  are  complete  in  theee  Tohnnes* 

In  arranging  the  Keports  the  order  of  the  French  classifi- 
cation has  not  been  imphcitly  followed.  The  amouat  of 
matter  rendering  the  division  into  four  volumes  desirable, 
those  reports  were  brought  together  in  each  volume  which 
appeared  most  nllied  to  one  another,  an  arrangement  dictated 
as  much  by  what  seemed  likely  to  be  to  the  convenience  uf 
purchasers  of  single  YQlumes  as  by  any  idea  of  a  scientific 
olasaification. 
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Befobt  on  Paintings  in  OiL.--(Caiw  1.)— By  C,  W.  MB.cora 


JK  OUn 


In  reviewing  the  pictures  exhibited  in  the  Paris  Uni- 
veisal  Ezhibitioii  of  1867,  it  irill  be  most  convenient  to 
consider  them  in  the  order  in  wMch  they  lure  placed  in 
the  ^caialogne^  and  the  first  we  find  in  the  series  is  the 
collection  oon^bnted  by  France. 

On  entering  these  galleries,  the  'visitor  is  impressed  with  gMatj, 
their  vast  space,  and  the  great  number  and  size  of  the 
w  orks  exhibited  ;  and  this  impression  is  confinned  wlien  he 
finds  that  nearly  one  half  of  that  part  of  the  building 
devoted  to  art  is  occupied  by  French  productions  only. 

The  nimiber  of  oil  pictures  exhibited  by  France  is  no 
less  than  625.  France  has,  in  fact,  considered  this  as  a 
greiit  international  competitive  fri;il  of  strength  ;  and  we 
find  that  galli  i  ies,  palaces,  churches,  museums  Imve 
poured  forth  their  treasures  to  swell  the  amount  of  works, 
and  to  Jissert  the  .supremjicy  of  France  in  matters  of  t;iuste. 
The  works  were  most  carefully  selected  out  of  (it  is  statedj 
the  number  of  10,000,  by  a  jury  composed  of  the  very 
ablest  painters  in  France. 

It  would  be,  however,  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
Exhibition  generally  can  be  considered  in  any  .sense  as  a 
competition.  A  cuuipetition  can  only  be  considered  fair 
when  all  parties  are  eq^ually  weU  represented,  and  have 
entered  the  lists  with  the  intention  of  competing^  and  with 
a  collection  of  caiefnlly  selected  pictures  by  their  ablest 


Now  it  happens  that  the  art  of  France  alone  is  at  all 
adequately  represented  It  must  be  admitted  that  no  other 
coimtry  has  such  Tast  stores  to  fiiU  bad^  upon.  This  arises 
from  Tarious  causes,  but  principally  from  the  extensiYe 

system  of  competition  pursued  in  art-education,  upon 
whidi  the  whole  system  of  French  art-culture  is  founded. 
The  student  is  subjected  to  its  influence  from  the  very 
commencement  of  his  career ;  he  gains  a  place  by  it  in  the 
Academy ;  he  there  competes  for  the  Prix  de  Rome ;  he 
afterwards  produces  works  to  be  exhibited  at  the  annual 
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Reports  an  the  Paris  £xhibitix»i. 


"■•j^J***  soZon,  which  he  ho[>es  will  procure  him  the  distinction  of 
PAHTgHoe  first,  second  or  third  class  medals.  He  aoticipates,  more 
*—  remotely,  ilie  distinction  of  being  made  a  member  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour ;  secondly,  an  officer ;  and,  thirdly,  a 
eotmnaBider.  Many  of  his  most  snooessfol  works  aie  por- 
ehaaed  by  the  State,  and  are  depodted  in  galleries  or 
museoms  in  Paria  or  in  the  proyince&  In  addition  to  this, 
the  more  diatingnished  artists  are  oonstaatly  oommissioned 
to  ohronide  on  canyaa  the  great  passing  events  of  their 
history,  especially  the  victories  of  the  French  army  ;  and 
these,  which  form  a  most  extensive  and  important  collec- 
tion, are  not  only  ready  at  all  times  for  any  national 
display,  but  even  exercise  a  vast  influence  upon  the  minds 
of  the  French  people,  who  are  thus  stimulated  to  a  passion 
for  military  glory,  and  perhaps  led  to  an  overweening 
estimate  of  its  importance. 

As  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  space  available  fur 
pictures  liad  been  appropi  iated  by  France,  it  early  became 
evident  that  there  was  not  adequate  room  for  even  tlie 
comparatively  small  uuinber  of  contributions  sent  by  other 
nations.  Accordingly,  the  Oovernrneuts  of  Belgium, 
Holland,  Switzerland,  and  Bavaria  declined  to  accept  tho 
limited  accommodation  offered  them,  and  constructed  their 
own  Bspaniite  gaUeries  in  the  park,  outside  the  main  build- 
ing, in  which  to  exhibit  the  performances  of  their  painters. 

Another  general  characteristic  whidi  impiesses  the  visitor 
in  the  French  collection  is  that  the  majority  of  important 
pictures  represent  either  nude  female  forms  or  battles,  and 
that  the  enthusiastic  devotion  to  the  classic  element,  which 
distinguished  the  late  school  of  David,  and  which  had,  to 
some  extent,  the  effect  of  present rtg  a  pure  moral  senti* 
ment,  is  rapidly  disappearing  f  and  that  the  ascendancy 
gained  by  tho  "  romantic  "  over  the  classical  school  in  the 
Beaux  Arts  is  everywhere  becoming  more  apparent. 

The  strict  attention  to  desicfn  inculcated  in  the  school 
of  Dnv5<^,  nnd  eiiforopd  so  strongly  by  Inu^re?^,  and  without 
which  tliere  is  no  iiope  to  the  students  in  art  to  attjiiii  the 
Prix  de  Rome,  seems  to  have  no  longer  a  worthy  theme  on 
wliich  to  display  itself. 

By  tlie  terms  of  their  agreement,  the  students  at  Rome 
are  b<)und  to  send  specimens  of  their  ]irogress  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  directors  of  the  Academy  in  Paris,  and  these 
specimens  must  possess  the  utmost  accuracy  in  designing 
the  naked  human  form ;  but  as  the  taste  for  exclusively 
dawiical  themes  no  longer  exists,  they  ax^  kd  to  comply 
with  the  rales  by  representation  of  figures  more  congenial 
to  modem  French  notions.    Thus,  we  no  longer  find 
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h'tnrlio^'.  of  AcliilL'^  or  Romulus,  or  other  ancient  heroes,  hut  Mb. Oops 
their  plai  OS  are  occupied  by  paintiiigs  of  Yenus,  nymphs  and  Paihtihos 
goat  s',  Andromedas,  and  so  forth.  is  oil. 

On  examination,  therefore,  it  will  be  found  that  a  great 
proportion  of  the  conspicuous  nudities  are  executed  by  the 
pensioner  students  of  the  French  Academy  at  Rome,  and 
are  generally  interesting  only  as  specimens  of  strict 
academic  training ;  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  their 
authors  will  be  led  subsequently  to  devote  themselves  to 
other  branc^s  of  art  more  inteUeetual  and  pure  in 
character. 

On  comparing  the  present  school  of  France  with  that 
which  existed  a  few  years  ago,  it  is  evident  that  a  great 
transition  is  taking  place.  We  find  very  few  representa- 
tives  of  the  severe  dassic  style ;  and  even  of  those  subjects 
taken  from  Roman  history,  the  greater  number  relate  to 
her  state  of  hixurj  or  degradation^  and  frequently  to  their 
manners  and  customs  only. 

Neither  do  vre  find  religious  or  Christian  art  largely 
represented.  With  the  death  of  Ingres  and  HippoTyte 
Fkindnn,  two  of  the  gi  eatest  upholders  of  the  pure  classio 
taste  have  disappeared. 

Of  the  lamented  Flandrin  (Jean  Hippolyte)  wc  have 
only  a  portrait  of  the  Emperor,  executed  in  the  careful 
manner  his  academic  training  had  engendered,  and  earned 
out  with  the  utmost  precision  of  design.  Work  more 
congenial  to  his  taste  will  be  found  in  some  beautiful 
studies  for  his  frescoes  executed  for  the  Church  of  St 
Qermain  dee  Vt^,  exhibited  in  an  adjoining  room. 

On  examining  the  works  of  the  present  representatives  omo 
of  dassic  art^  it  will  be  found  that  Cabanel  alone  is  very 
ambitions  in  his  aspirations.  He  exhibits  six  worka>  three 
of  which  are  epic,  and  three  are  portraits.  His  large  work 
of  "  Paradise  Lost"  affords  a  veiy  instnictive  lesson, 
showing  the  inadequacy  of  mere  ATt-laTtffuage  to  convey 
interest  unless  it  has  a  deeper  motive  than  academic 
display.  The  attempt  to  paint  the  Deity  (an  effort  always 
to  be  deprecated),  surrounded  by  his  angelic  ministers,  is  a 
direct  imitation  of  Raphael.  The  influence  of  Michael 
Ari'^elo  is  conspicuous  in  the  figure  of  Adam:  the  figures 
oi"  Kve  and  Satan  are  in  hh  own  manner.  Tlie  rolouring 
is  iiiiiuenced  by  Titian,  lait  it  is  not  Titlnnestpie,  being 
white  and  feeble ;  and,  as  must  invariably  happen  in  all 
imitations-,  in  no  one  quality  is  the  art  canied  so  iar  a»s  it 
Wiis  carried  by  those  he  has  imitated.  In  No.  1 20,  "  Nymph 
**  and  Fawn,"  great  aaidemic  skill  is  displayed  in  a  very 
ofiensive  subject.    "  The  birth  of  Venus  "  (22)  is  a  picture 
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Ms.  coPB  of  a  more  delicately  moulded  female  £orm,  but  the  colour  i& 
cold  and  weak  to  feeblenens.  Extreme  ddicacy  of  tone  is 
(juite  compatible  with  warmth  and  vigoar.  The  portraits 
of  M.  Cabanel  aie  well  designed :  that  of  M.  Bouher,  *'  the 
Minister  of  State,^  is  the  most  interesting  of  his  pictures. 

If  we  go  on  with  the  inquiry  as  to  other  representatives 
of  the  classic  school^  we  meet  with  a  difficult}  in  finding 
any ;  hut  we  may  group  together  the  names  of  Ulmann, 
Bougereau,  Sellier,  and  Haoion,  Hio  first  three  of  whom 
have  gained  the  Friz  de  Kome,  and  the  last  resides  there. 

Of  these  Hamon  is  the  largest  and  mast  interesting  con- 
tributor ;  he  sends  eight  works.  They  are  treated  in  a 
certain  shadowy,  grey  manner ;  and  there  is  much  feeling 
for  beauty  of  form  in  the  dreamy  mistiness  of  the  picture 
of  the  "Muses  leaving  the  Ruius  of  Pompeii."  Hi.s 
Aurora  "  is  a  colourless,  antique  figure,  sipping  dew  from 
the  flower  of  a  convolvulus.  His  work  Inia  more  relation 
to  .sculpture  tlian  to  painting.  Bouguereau  sends  mostly 
academic  nudities,  in  addition  to  a  well-designed  whole- 
length  ;  Ulmann^  a  picture  of  Junius  Brutus ;  and  Sellier» 
in  widition  to  a  pictore  of  The  Levite  of  Ephraim  Cnrsing 
the  Town  Qibeah^"  and  a  dead  Hero  and  Leander,  possesang 
great  elegance  of  fbrra^  sends  a  really  clever  study  from 
nature  of  a  most  disgusting  subject^  the. "  Ammazzatoio  **  at 
Rome. 

But  if  we  turn  in  another  direction,  and  inquire  into  the 
condition  of  the  modem  **  romantic"  and  "genre*'  school, 
we  get  a  different  result :  for  we  find  a  long  list  of 
names  of  very  excellent  artists.  Conspicuous  amongst 
them  are  Meissonier  and  G^Jrome.  The  former  contributes 
fourteen,  and  the  latter  thirteen  works  ;  and,  although  their 
pictures  are  of  cabinet  ])rn portions,  they  may  be  con- 
sidered the  principal  upholders  of  French  art  in  the 
present  Exliibitiou. 

As  excellent  examples  of  the  talent  of  Meissonier,  may 
be  mentioned  the  followiug  pictures,  althonpfh  all  of  them 
are  more  or  less  stamped  with  his  pecubai  microscopic 
genius : — "  The  Emperor  at  Solferino,"  one  of  his  most 
complete  and  important  works ;  the  extent  of  space,  the 
minute  accuracy  and  finished  drawing,  the  variety  of 
character  in  the  figures  of  men  and  animalsi  the  quiet  grey 
sky,  and  the  spirited  execution,  are  all  admiraUa  Equally 
good  is  "  Napoleon  I.  in  Russia ;  "  the  severe,  leaden,  cold 
sky;  the  advancing  Emperor  and  his  stafi*,  mufQed  and 
stern;  the  tramping  mass  of  troops  in  the  middle-distance ; 
and  the  broken,  hard,  cloddy  ground,  half  covered  with 
snow,  are  excellent^ 
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The  same  qualities  are  equally  apparent  in  the  natural  mb.Cofb 
look  and  troth  of  effect  in  the  picture  of  **  General  Desaix  "  p^unmiat 
listening  to  a  |>ea&iut  who  is  giving  inteiiigence.    The  " 
simple  action  and  character  of  the  countryman  are  as  cha- 
racteristic as  the  group  of  Generals  round  the  lire  in  the 
wintry  wood. 

■  In  bis  piotuieB  of  figores  somewhat  larger  in  scale 
ICeiflsonter  is  leas  excellent^  and  we  mias  that  peculiarly 
fiDcuaeed  look,  which  is  one  of  his  great  excellencies ;  as, 
for  instance,  in  his  portrait  of  M.  Q.  Delahonte,  and  in  a 

lesser  degree  in  his Lecture  "  and  L'Ordonnanoe.'* 

Cl4r6me  is  a  painter  of  a  yery  different  stamp.  Taking 
a  wider  range  of  suhject,  accurate  in  form,  a  vein  of 
sarcasm  and  almost  cruelty  pervades  all  bis  woriu.  Man 

in  represented  as  a  sensualist,  woman  as  his  victim.  His 
great  talent  Is  iiTideniable.  His  picture  of  "The  Duel" 
is  an  example  of  his  peculiarities,  and  less  hard  m  style 
than  are  his  later  productions.  The  group  of  surgeon  and 
friends,  all  arrayed  in  their  fancy-ball  dresses,  round  the 
dying  victim;  lus  l  eavy  weight  and  helpletisness ;  the 
retiring  victor,  dressed  in  the  costume  of  a  Cherokee  Indian 
with  a  harlequin  ftiend  for  his  second  ;  the  mist}'  wintry 
morning,  the  traiupled  snow,  and  the  hearselike  euiriageii 
waiting  in  the  dismal  back-ground,  are  all  most  thoroughly 
thought  out,  and  well  rendered.  Hie  picture  of  **  Louis 
*'  XIV.  and  Moli&re "  is  an  example  of  his  treatment  of 
sabjects  of  another  character.  The  qniet  figure  of  Moli^re, 
amused,  yet  composed  and  self-poatieBsed,  is  admirably  eon* 
caved,  and  is  in  strong  contrast  to  the  excited  and  perhaps 
overdone  anger  of  the  courtiers. 

I'he  most  agreeable  of  his  works  are,  "  Egyptian  Com- 
« thrashing  and  The  Prisoner ; "  but  all  of  them  are 
conspicuous  for  strength  of  intellectual  conception  and 
dramatic  foi*ce,  while  some  are  painful  both  in  siibjuct  and 
treatment.  0(^rume  is  an  example  of  the  advantages,  as 
well  as  the  disadvanta«^es,  of  severe  academic  training ;  the 
former  in  the  accuracy  of  his  drawing,  the  latter  in  lus 
hard  severity  of  outline. 

We  next  come  to  a  long  list  of  figure-painters  of  various 
kinds  of  excellence,  who  may  be  said  to  exemplify  the 
nresent  condition  and  tendency  of  French  art.  None  of 
them  are  academic,  and  many  of  them  are  so  various  in 
their  choice  of  sobjects  tbat  it  is  almost  impoasible  to  dassify 
them.  They  may,  however,  possibly  be  divided  into  four 
dasaea-Haamely,  Historioal-Bomantic,  Costume  Subjects, 
and  Portraits,  Rustic  and  Boudoir. 
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Among  the  most  conspicuous  in  the  first  class  of  his- 
torical-romantic may  be  mentioned  the  nnmes'  of  K.  Flenry 
(the  present  fHrector  of  the  Academy  des  Beaux  Arts  and 
member  of  the  Institute),  who  i-^   represented  by  une 
picture  only,  "  Charles  V.  at  the  Monastery  of  St.  Just.** 
Tissier  is  tlie  painter  of  the  modem  historical  picture  of 
*'  The  Prince  President  restoring  Liberty  to  Abd-cl-Kader," 
and  two  portraits.    Brion  has  three  pictures,  all  ditferent 
in  aim  and  treatment-  "  A  Town  beseiged  by  Romans/* 
showing  great  knowledge  of  Roman  antiquities;  "Jesus 
"  and  St.  Peter  on  the  §ea and  a  rustic  wood  scene  of 
the  "Pilgrims  of  Si  Adik."     Gomte  also  oontaibnteB 
ihtee  woikB,  the  best  of  which  js  the  small  pictnm  of 
*  Mtooie  d'Este  and  Henri  de  Qiitoe.'' 

The  prindpal  repreaentaiiveB  of  ooatnme  snbjecta  and 
portraita  are  more  nnmerona,  and  their  pictuiea  afe  both 
impoitant  and  interesting,  and  the  f  Uowing  may  be 
named  as  among  the  best  painters  of  France : — Jalabert 
a  very  excellent  artist,  his  portrait,  No.  374,  is  a 
charming  study  irom  nature,  delicately  painted,  and 
tender  in  treatment;  his  group,  No.  371,  "Widow  and 
"  Children,"  and  No.  37S,  Maria  Abnizeze,"  a  stud}^  of  a 
pn^tty  Italian  mountaineer,  are  far  more  excellent  than  a 
more  ambitious  effort  of  Christ  Walking  on  the  Sea  ;  '* 
Bonnat,  a  most  exeellent  colourist  of  small  Italian  costume 
pictures,  less  good  in  his  larger  work  of  "  St.  Vincent  de 
"Paul;"  11(^1  )ert,  the  painter  of  two  very  good  pictures 
of  Neapolitan  fount«iin  subjects  and  some  portraits  ;  Lan- 
delle,  who  seems  to  try  everything,  from  an  acad(Mnio 
nudity  to  imitations  of  G^rome,  but  whose  best  ])icture  is 
his  smalleet,  "  Mass  at  B^ost ;  **  Mdme.  Hcnriette  Browne, 
the  painter  of  the  well-known  '*S<Bors  de  Charity"  and 
seven  other  works,  all  excellent  for  their  feeling,  light  and 
shadow,  and  tender  treatment  of  colour.  Qide,  subjects  of 
monks  in  churches ;  Boux,  who  sends  two  works,  the  best 
an  imitation  of  Rembrandt ;  Caraud  and  Baron  are  also 
contributors.  There  is  an  interesting  head  by  Winterhalter, 
"  The  Empress ;  "  and  Dubuf(^  besides  some  good  portraits, 
sends  a  picture  in  three  compartments,  remanable  for  size, 
of  "The  Prodigal  Son-" 

Of  painters  of  French  rustic  life,  we  find  some  excellent 
examples ;  Breton  and  Millet  are  among  the  foremost. 
Millet  sends  nine  works,  all  characterised  by  poetical 
feeling  'and  a  perception  of  subdued,  deep-toned  colour: 
his  large  suV>jeet  of  a  woman  sliearing  sheep  indicates  a 
degree  of  training  in  the  figure  which  is  not  usual  among 
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our  mslio  figure  pamiers.  Na  4?7,  Olair  de  Lime/'  and  MB.cora 
No.  480«   L'Angelos  da  Soir,"  are  charming  pictures. 

Breton  sends  eight  specimens :  his  feeling  in  art  is  some-  "^2^ 
-whBt  analogoofl  to  that  of  Millet,  hut,  unlike  him,  his 
^rures  are  more  important  than  the  landscape  backgrounds. 
£Ub  "Benediction  dee  Bl^"  and    Plantation  d'un  Oal- 
"vaire"  are  extensive  compositions  of  many  figures.  A 
more  interesting  specimen  is  the  "  Rippel  des  Qlaneuses," 
a  very  charmincr  work  both  in  frolin^^  and  effect.    P.  K  Fr«re, 
Frct  e  sends  ei;^lit  excellent  specimens  ;  Duverger  a  good  Duverger. 
liitle  picture  called     Cache-cache,"  and  (No.  241)  "The 
Labourer  and       Children/'    Guillemiu  contributes  tiiree  Gaiitemiiu" 
pictures,  his  '  La  Bretagne  en  1793  "  is  a  good  interior. 

As  a  i^neral  remark,  it  may  be  asserted  that  the  best 
art  (to  be  found  at  present  in  France)  is  among  the 
'*  romantic  "  sudd  "  genre  "  painters. 

There  are  also  to  be  noticed  a  eroup  of  good  paintexs  of  ^^^^ 
fioniliar  figure-subjects  on  a  anuuL  scale,  amon^whom  are  ""^^^ 
Toulmoiu£e,  Flaasan,  lichel,  and  Tetter.  Tonlmoncbe 
mutes  very  finished  execution  with  good  expression, 
Plassan  lias  four  small  bondoir  pictoresL  Fichel  sends  three 
bighly-finisbed  little  pictures ;  and  there  are  five  by  Yetter, 
amont^'  which  is  one  of  the  subject  also  painted  by  CMr6me^ 
of    Moli^re  and  Louis  XIV.'» 

The  landscape  art  in  France  has  of  late  years  made  con-  Lniicifictpe 
siderable  progress,  also  in  the  direction  of  the  picturesque. 
It  is  characterised  by  largeness  and  breadth  of  treatment, 
aiminr^  mostly  at  bold,  strong  effects  of  rmtiire  executed  in 
a  coarse  and  vifjorous  impa^to,  rather  than  1*y  any  feeling  or 
delicacy.  There  is  no  painter  at  all  equal  t  itlicr  to  our  own 
Turner  or  Constable,  and  mncli  of  their  art  seems  founded 
upon  the  style  of  the  latter  painter. 

DauKigny,  T.  H.  Rousseau,   Dujtrd,    Francais,  Corot, 
Lanove,  BeUy,  Ziem,  Cabat,  and  Lambinet  are  the  principal 
re])rt'sentatives  of  this  branch  of  art.    Theodore  Rousseau  itou*i*e»u. 
is  au  important  contributor.    Of  his  eight  pictures,  perhaps 
No.  547,  "  Evening  after  Rain,"  and  No.  649,  "  A  Farm  on 
the  Banks  of  the  Oise,"  are  the  best  exam]^e&  among  his 
SDxaDer  works,  while  No.  544,  "  Oak  and  Kodks  at  Fon- 
taanebleaii/'  intistrates  his  larger  stvla    Danbigny  also  omu^. 
sends  eight  yery  excellent  works,  his  *'£Tenin^  with 
figures  and  Sheep  advancii^;,*'  No.  186,  18  a  Tery  charming 
j^ctnre,  both  in  composition,  tone,  and  colour.  ^  Lanove  Uim 
contribates  some  excellent  views  on  the  Tiber,  yery  true 
to  nature ;  and  Dupr<$  (Jules)  is  a  good  painter  of  strong  ^^i^. 
effects^  ezecoted  in  a  vigorous  impasto ;  his  *^  CatUe  passing  '* 
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Ms. Cons ;  a  Rustic  Bridge,'*  No.  227,  is  an  excellent  example.  Belly 
TAsSmoB  1^^*^  six  pictures  of  Ea^st^rn  v^cenery,  of  which  No.  27  is 
especially  good.  "Pilgrirns  ou  ilieir  Journey  to  Mcccji,"  an 
Egyptian  plain,  the  sun  de.scending  behind  trees,  pyramids 
in  the  d  istance,  sheep  and  figures  advancing  over  the  dusty 
and  liot  road.  Cabat  sends  two  Puuissiri-like  compositioDS, 
and  Ziuiii  three  pictures  of  fierce  Venetian  effects. 

A  striking  feature  in  the  French  portion  of  the  Ezhibi- 
tion  IB  the  great  preponderanoe  of  battle-pieoes.  The  most 
important. are  contributed  by  tbe Goyemment^ and  they 
aie  the  leBult  of  commisnonB  ^ven  to  ▼arious  artists  to 
oonuDemorate  the  battles  in  which  the  anns  of  France  have 
been  victorious. 

Thus,  we  have  two  enormoos  pictures,  by  Yvon,  of  the 
contest  in  the  Crimea,  one  the  "  Capture  of  the  Mala- 
koff/'  the  other  the  stnigffle  in  "Gorge  de  Malakoff/' 
works  characterised  by  prodigious  vigour  and  panoramic 
power.  Another  of  these  gigantic  battle-pieces  is  **  The 
Uattle  of  the  Alma/'  by  l*ils  ;  who  also  sends  a  large  un- 
Hnished  work  of  a  "Fete  in  Algiers  given  to  the  Emperor 
urul  Empress." 

The  prospect  which  such  national  employment  affords 
must  have  the  eflect  of  giving  a  powerful  impulse  to  artists 
to  produce  works  in  this  direction,  and  this  partly  accoimts 
for  the  number  of  battlc-})ieces  we  find  in  all  French  ex- 
hibitions. There  are  no  le&s  than  twenty-one  in  the  present 
collection. 

The  late  Bellanfi^  is  represented  by  seven  subjects  of 
this  dassy  tempered  by  some  expressions  of  human  kind- 
ness, as  for  instance^  No.  20,  **  The  Two  Friends,  Sebastopol, 
1853;"  No.  25,  *'La  Garde  meurt,  June  18, 1815,*  is  a 
very  devert  spirited  sketch  of  the  famous  episode  at  Waterloo. 

Frotais  contributes  three  interesting  subjects  of  this 
class;  No.  523,  "The  Morning  before  the  Attack,"  and 
No.  524,  ''The  Evening  after  the  Combat"  They  are 
better  in  feeling  and  effect  than  in  painting.  **The 
Morning**  is  fresh  and  clear  in  colour  ;  the  troops  wait  in 
hushed  and  excited  silence  for  the  word  of  command  for 
the  forwnrd  nisli.  In  The  Evening  "  they  have  rcirnthere<l, 
hot,  tired,  dusty,  and  wounded,  friends  embrace  each  othor, 
the  "  rappel  "  is  sounding,  they  occupy  ground  cumbered 
with  fallen  foes.  The  third  picture  (No.  525),  "  Return  to 
Camp,"  is  of  the  same  chaiacter,  but  of  a  deeper  and  more 
solemn  icfno,  of  colour. 

In  animal  painting  we  find  some  very  clever  wurkii  by 
Fromeutin,  Rosa  BonJieur,  and  the  late  Troyon. 
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F^romentin  contributes  seven  pictures  of  Arab  life.   The  ^^-^^^^ 
horses  are?  full  of  spirit,  and  there  is  a  gi-eat  vigour  in  his  PAHrajas 
general  treatment  and  execution.    Of  Rosa  Bonhenr  we     —  * 
find  no  1^  than  ten  pictures,  all  in  her  usual  n dinner.  '"^ 
No.  50,  "Sheep  on  the  Seaside,"  belonging  to  the  Empress,  bom 
is  painted  in  a  very  delicate  key,  and  is  more  refined 
throughout  than  some  of  her  other  works.    The  cool  biue- 
green  of  the  sea,  coming  in  opposition  to  the  warm  colour 
of  the  sheep,  is  particularly  happy  in  effect.    There  are 
alfio  five  contributions  by  the  late  clever  painter  Troyon.  Trojwi. 

Out  of  the  number  of  625  pictures  exhibited  by  France^ 
so  len  thi&  26S  tire  oontxibuted  either  by  the  Stole  or  by 
paUie  mnseimui  of  art  scattered  through  the  principal 
towns,  showing  what  a  vast  amonnt  of  encouragement  the 
A«ndi  artists  receive  as  well  as  what  an  interest  is  taken 
by  ik$  wOien  in  matters  of  taste. 

Belgian  Akt. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that,  in  consequence  of  BHiifta  art, 

the  dissatisfaction  expressed  by  the  Belgian  artists  with 
the  limited  space  allotted  to  them  in  the  International 
Exhibition,  theii'  Government  undertook,  at  its  own  cost, 
to  erf-et  a  separate  and  suitable  gallery  outside  tlie  main 
build  171:^.  This  has  iu  mrdingly  been  done,  and  we  iind 
collected  in  it  carefully  .^elected  specimens  of  the  works  of 
some  of  their  principal  painters.  The  Belgian  arti.sts,  like 
their  Flemish  ancestors,  delight  most  in  scenes  of  home 
life,  although  their  art-language  is  more  French  than 
Flemish  in  its  character  and  ti*eatment,  possessing  little  of 
the  juicy  touch  and  transparent  colour  of  the  old  school. 
The  principal  representatives  are  few  in  nmnber,  and  out 
of  186  pictures,  52  are  sent  by  five  artists  only,  namely. 
Leys,  Stevens,  Willems,  Yerlat>  and  the  marine-painter, 
days. 

Leys  is  the  principal  contributor,  fie  sends  12  works,  lv, 
BOtne  of  them  of  considerable  size,  and  all  in  the  same 
peculiar  mediseval  style  this  able  painter  has  chosen  to 
adopt.  They  are  all  subjects  taken  from  the  stirring  y  eriod 
of  the  great  struggle  with  Spain  for  religious  and  civil  free- 
dom in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  are  interesting  specimens 
of  the  master. 

Stevens  sends  no  less  than  I  S  works,  all  of  them  of  stertns. 
small  size  and  of  domestic  interest.    He  has  a  fine  teeling 
for  colour  and  texture.    Many  of  his  pictures  are  merely 
studies  of  single  figures,  mich  as  No.   122,  "La  Dame 
Rose,"  a  lady  in  pink  muslin;  or  No.  129,  Fleurs 
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iiB.ocaa  d'Autonme,"  a  lady  in  grey  examining  an  aatumn  nose- 
PAiKTiKoa  gay;  but  he  is  capable  of  touching  a  deeper  chord,  as  in 
iKOii.  232,  "Consolation,"  a  picture  admiiabie  for  its  ex- 

pression of  kind  and  simple  feeling  of  sympathy  with 
suflfering ;  as  a  contrast  to  winch  may  be  nnentioned 
No.  123,  "  Tous  les  Bouheurs, "  representing  the  dtt;p  and 
quiet  hapi)ine&<  of  a  young  mother  nursing  her  hungry  but 
well  satisfied  iidaut. 
Wiiiems.  Willenis  contnbutes  13  of  his  pojnibu  pictures,  all 
scenes  of  home  life  in  the  beveuteeulU  centaiy.  His  subjectti 
are  very  sli^jht  incidcnta  of  daily  occurrence,  but  in  liis 
nanow  range  he  contrives  to  produce  excellent  work.  Hu 
'  pictures  possess  great  breadth  of  l%lit  and  shadow,  and 
ameable  negative  colour.  His  piinoipal  oomposition  Is 
"  L'aooouchde/'  xepfesenting  the  interior  of  an  apartment 
in  which  lies  asleep,  on  a  heantiful  bed,  a  yoong  mother; 
the  quiet  rest  after  previous  exhaustion  is  charmingly  ex- 
pressed, the  healthy  coimtry  nurse  is  attending  to  the 
hungry  in£Euit's  wants,  whUe  two  visitors  approaching  on 
tiptoe  are  hushed  by  the  warning  action  of  the  lady 
(mother)  in  black. 

Another  excellent  specimen  of  this  painter's  work  is  a 
small  |nctnr©  called  J'y  etais/*a  quiet  old  soldier,  with  his 
back  turned,  lookin<v  at  the  picture  of  a  sea-fiirlit,  wliile 
his  companion,  a  younr'-  lady  in  yellow  satin,  is  ILstemng  to 
bis  remarks.  The  colour  and  arrangement  of  this  little 
picture  arc  admirable. 
JJjjj  Verlat  ii>  a  painte.r  of  a  more  ambitious  aim  than  tlie 
pilntm  preceding;  he  cxliibits  four  works.  A  "Dead  Christ  at 
the  Foot  of  the  Cross " — well  diawii  and  meritorious  iii 
workmanship ;  a  large  rustic  picture,  called  "  Au  Loup  1 " 
— some  peasants  rescuing  a  dead  lamb ;  an  excellent  small 
portrait  of  the  late  painter  ^  J.  Ltea ;  ^  and  "  La  Yierge  et 
rEii&nt  J^sus" — a  v^  carefully  elaborated  picture  of 
very  high  aim  and  tender  feeling, 

f  auwels  (Ferd.)  is  a  very  interesting  painter  of  history 
on  a  small  scale ;  of  his  four  pictures,  that  o(  "  The  Betom 
of  those  proscribed  by  the  Duke  of  Alba "  may  be  men- 
tioned as  full  of  tender  feeling  and  breadth  of  ^eot  The 
centre  group  of  the  wife  embracing  her  husband  has  unob- 
trusive and  quiet  di;^mity,  and  the  figures  are  well  composed, 
while  the  expression  is  not  overdone.  The  waving  flags, 
the  acclamations  of  the  people,  and  the  ringing  of  bells  nw 
all  sufficiently  hinted  at.  Hamman  sends  threti  y^ictui  cs. 
No.  62,  "  The  Education  of  Chaiiea  V.,"  is  the  most  inte- 
resting i  the  weaiy  expression  of  the  young  prince»  seated. 
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viih  ^^wiglhig  IflgEf.  Ill  a  high  chair,  luteBing  to  the  leabnie  mM,cem 

by  EramniS}  ia  very  good.   We  have  also  De  Groux,  a  PAiN?i!f(w 
painter  of  scenes  of  humble  life,  having  great  merit  of  "..21!^ 
expresaion ;  and  De  Wiiuia»  a  good  portrait  painter. 

The  priiuj^Ml  landacape-painier  is  Clajs,  an  :l1  >le  artist ; 
his  five  pictures  of  Dutch  boats,  scacoast,  and  sky  are  all 
excellent  in  colour,  and  in  their  truth  to  nature. 

Tlie  visitor  will  leave  this  gallery  with  a  feeling  that  the 
art  of  Belgium  (as  here  represented),  if  not  very  high  in 
aim  or  wide  in  range,  is  in  a  sound  and  healthy  condition. 
There  are  few  contributors,  but  those  present  are  well 
represented,  and  it  is  a  subject  of  rt^ret  that  there  are  no 
works  by  Gallait 

HoUiAKD, 

The  separate  gallery  conatmoted  by  the  GovanuneDt  of  HoUud. 
Holluid  is  placed  near  that  of  Belgiam.  The  number  of 
pictnree  k  17Q«  Moat  of  them  have  a  greater  affinity  with 
the  broad  geneiaUty  of  ireatmeiLt  and  aolid  painting  of  the 
French  sohool  than  inih  the  refined  deliausy  of  exeontion 
and  rich  juciness  of  colour  so  characteristic  of  the  old 
Dutchmen.  The  figur*  -siil  jects  of  their  pictures  are  gene- 
laUy  i;iken  from  familiar  life.  The  most  impressive  and 
powerful  of  their  paintera  is  Israels »  (80),  "  The  Last  imsb. 
Sigh/'  is  an  insttnoe  of  this  power.  The  effect  of  the 
picture  is  very  solemn  and  true  in  tone,  and  excellent  in 
feeling,  but  coiirae  in  execution  and  negligent  in  iorin. 
No.  84  is  equally  good  in  tone  and  eti'ect,  and  admirable  in 
the  treatment  of  the  whites  ;  and  in  No.  (78),  *'  Le  vrai 
Soutien/'  the  exj  i  f-^sHion  of  the  weak  mother  m  she  regards 
her  staggering  child  is  full  of  tenderness..  All  his  five 
works  are  equally  characteristic. 

Bl^  sends,  amon^^t  others,  a  touch  in  f;'  subject  of  "La  JS*??** 
Place  Vuie  au  Foyer ; "   and  Alma  Tadema  contributes 
thirteen  pictures  of  Egyptian  or  Boman  archsological 
interest 

Baikkerkorff  hm  three  dimlnntlre  prodnctioos,  after  the 
manner  of  Heissonier ;  No.  19,  an  old  woman  "  Beading  a 
Newspaper/  is  vety  good  in  charaeter. 

SehiwMtel  sends  several  pictniesy  all  sobjeots  of  eaadle* 
fight  effect,  remarkable  rather  for  their  mnooth  surface  than 
ftrany  high  artistic  quality.  8aoh  candle-light  treatment 
is  not  objectionable  in  the  representation  of  fairs  and 
market-places ;  but  it  is  not  appUeable  to  some  subjects  of 
a  higher  chancter,  each  as  we  here  find  that  he  has 
attempted 
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UR.con  There  are  two  interesting  little  works  by  Scheltema,  and 
PAiirTiKoi  one  by  Tris^t  of  a  "  Catechism  in  a  Latheran  Cbmrch.^ 

Among  the  hmdBcapes  may  be  mentioned  a  ehanning 
little pietnxe,  No.  120,  ''The  Swallows/'  byBoelofe;  and 
some  Dutdi  scenes,  not  badly  executed,  by  Venreer. 

Prussia. 

Returning  to  the  main  building,  and  entering  the 
galleries  devoted  to  the  art  of  Prussia  and  the  northern 
Statee  of  Qennany,  we  find  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
pictures  consists  of  genre  subjects  and  landscape  ;  there  are 
few  nt  tern  pis  at  historical  painting,  and  still  fewer  at 

religioiis  art. 

KiiAUfl.&c.  TYi^Q  priacipal  contributor  in  the  school  of  Prussia  is 
Kiiaus,  a  painter  of  familiar  subjects  of  coiiimou  life, 
showing  much  appreciation  of  rustic  character  and  humour. 
Of  his  seven  pictures  No.  61  may  be  mentioned  as  an  ad- 
mii-able  study  of  clianicler ;  No.  57,  "  Tlie  Mousetrap/'  is  a 
study  of  Rembrandt-like  effect ;  while  No.  60,  "  Saltim- 
banque,"  represents  a  crowd  of  rustics  in  a  bam  astonished 
at  the  perfonnances  of  a  juggler. 

Menzel  contributes  a  large  dark  picture  of  "  Frederick 
the  Great  at  Hoohkircb/'  placed  too  hi^h ;  and  among 
other  principal  contribatm  may  be  mentioned  the  names 
of  Hiaberle,  Becker,  Scholts^  Lasch,  Heilbuth»  and  Kroger* 
in  figure  subjects.  Himten  sends  two  battle-pieceSy  of 
actions  with  the  poor  Danes ;  and  the  principal  landBcape 
art  is  contributed  by  Saal,  Hoeterj  and  Qude. 

The  productions  of  Prussia  mostly  emanate  from  the 
school  of  Dusseldorf.  Tliey  possess  no  very  special 
character  to  distin^iish  them  from  Frencli  art,  to  which 
they  ai'e  gradually  more  and  more  tendin<^^  The  peculiarly 
national  art  of  Germany  la  rather  to  be  looked  for  in  her 
frescoes,  or  large  wall  pictures,  than  iu  her  oil  paintings. 
The  number  of  works  contributed  Ls  i)8,  the  majority  of 
which  are  tlie  property  of  the  painters. 

The  next  school  of  art  in  the  order  of  the  catakgne  is 
Bavaria ;  bat  to  examine  her  productions  the  irisitor  must 
again  leave  the  main  building  and  enter  the  separate  series 
of  galleries  constntcted  in  Hke  paik  oatside»  near  the  Eooie 

Militaire. 

The  Bavarian  school  of  oil  painting  is  more  excellent  in 
design  than  in  effect  or  colour.  For  them  the  great 
Venetians  might  never  have  existed.   Educated  in  a  sdiool 
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tif  monuTnental  art,  sniterl  to  the  deconition  of  large  public  Ma.  cow 
buildings,  they  .seem  un;il)le  to  shake  off  its  severe  fetters.  p.uxt".so3 
We  must  not,  therefore,  expect  to  find  greut  skill  in  the    ^^J^i^  ■ 
graces  of  execution  and  colour  ;  but  they  w  ill  be  found  to 
posseijs   great   ability  in   CDniposition,  and  consideral)le 
dramatic  power.    This  niodern  school,  like  that  of  most 
continental  scliools,  seems  founded  upon  that  of  I'rance, 
hoAh  in  its  style  of  work,  its  perception  of  nature,  and  in 
the  subjects  it  most  affectsi 

The  principal  oontribatoFS  are  FSloty,  Horachelt^  Adam, 
Schueta^  Sehwind,  and  liesenmayer  in  figure  subjects. 

An  able  picture,  by  Piloty,  is  *'  The  Murder  of  Csesar/'  a  puoij. 
dramalac  scene,  vigorously  executed.  His  "  Peter  Domeni- 
cus  preaching  to  tba  Soldiers,**  painted  in  1856,  is  a  better 
pictiire^  well  composed^  and  solemn  in  eifect ;  he  sends  four 
works.  Adam  and  Horschelt  are  represented  by  battle  oti.or 
pictures.  The  latter,  "  The  Storming  of  an  Intrenchment  ^JJUSSlSJ 
of  Scbmnyl  by  the  Russians/'  is  a  viLTorous  couiposition. 
Admn  ( I'l Mjicis)  sends  an  impressive  picture,  "The  Road 
between  t>olfei  ino  and  Valeggio/'  ^3)  a  scene  observed  by 
the  aitist  on  the  spot,  and  rendered  with  gi*eat  fidelity. 
Tlie  variety  in  tlie  i'T0U})ing,  the  various  kinds  and  degrees 
of  suiiering,  the  beat  and  dust,  are  very  true  to  nature,  and 
give  the  picture  a  terrible  kind  of  interest.  Schuets  sends 
a  pretty  but  hard  picture  of  **  Easter  Morning  /'  Schwind 
some  weird -like  subjects;  and  Liezenmaye]^  No.  105, 
**  Canonisation  of  Elizabeth  of  Hungary/'  is  an  impressive 
picture. 

Yoltas  sends  some  very  clever  cattle  pieces ;  and  among 
the  landscape  paintings  are  some  effective  little  pictures  by 
Adolphus  Lier — eBpe(^iaUy  good  are  his  Nos.  102  and  103  ; 
and  there  are  some  good  portraits  by  Lenbaek.  It  should 
not  be  omitted  that  there  are  also  in  this  gallery  a  series  of 
large  monumental  works,  destined  &>t  the  Maximilianeum 
at  Munich. 

The  number  of  oil  pictures  contributed  by  Bavaria  is  211. 
Out  of  this  number  119  are  sent  by  the  artists  themselves, 
and  are  mostly  for  sale. 

Austria. 

Austna  is  represented  in  a  gallery  of  lije  main  building.  Ausiri*. 
There  are  eiglity-nine  contributions.  Among  the  most  im- 
portant works  are  No.  49,  "  The  Diet  of  Warsaw,  1778,"  bv 
Matejiko — a  large  soenic  picture,  coarsely  executed,  wiUi 
strong  impaste,  and  not  ill  composed ;  No.  18,  by  EiLeerth, 
an  immense  picture  of  a  "  Victory  over  the  Turks  by  jnince 
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Vaoon  Enrrene  ;"  No.  5,  "The  Battle  of  roliii,"  by  Allemand 
PAiiSnro*  v8i;j:isnnTnrl^  :  mikI  an  equestrian  |>ortrait,  by  Tboren,  of 
-iir^L.  "  Xho  Einpcror  of  Austria."  Tt^  "  orrnre  "  jjaiutiii^  there 
are  contributions  by  Waldiniiiier,  Schmi,  Loftier,  and 
Fried laiider  ;  aud  a  marine  picture,  in  which  a  steam-ram 
is  probably  for  the  first  time  introduced,  is  contributed  by 
Puttner. 

The  Art  of  Austria  is  in  no  way  remarkable  for  any  dis- 
tinctive national  traits^  The  painting  is  coarse  and  opaque, 
and  the  subjectA  chosen  are  usually  highly  dramatic,  de- 
pending more  on  the  interest  of  the  stozy  to  be  told  than  on 
any  re&ied  qualities  of  treatment. 

SWITZKBIULND. 

gjj*^      "'jSwitzerland  has  also  ccmstructed  a  galleiy  of  her  own  la 
the  park,  in  which  to  exhibit  her  art-productions.    If  not' 
u-wiKirxonspicuoua  for  very  great  excellence  in  her  paintings,  she 
boasts  of  possessing  some  first-iate  engravers,  especially  in 

Weber  and  Girardet.  She  contributes  112  pictures,  tlie 
larger  Tniml)cr  of  whicli  are  views  of  scenes  of  i^at  natural 
gi'andeur  among  her  monnfnin  retirements,  an«l  as  such  are 
interesting  and  aften  impressive.  But  lier  landscape 
painters  have  not  yet  learned  that  the  simplest  subject  in 
nature  becomes  interesting  when  treated  by  an  able  artist^ 
while  the  greatest  scenes  are  comparatively  unimpressive 
unless  they  are  influenced  by  poetical  feeling  and  artistic 
treatment. 

Spain. 

Keturaing  to  the  principal  galleries  in  the  main  buildings 
we  enter  tiiat  devoted  to  Spanish  art.  The  works,  forty- 
two  in  number,  are  cbaraeteriBed  by  a  deep  tone  of  colour, 
and  strong  vigorous  impasto.  Among  the  principal  contri- 
l^utors  may  be  named  Rosales,  who  sends  No.  36,  "Isabella 
the  Catholic  making  her  Will,"  an  agreeable,  solemn  picture 
in  etfect  and  colour,  the  faces  and  hands  not  sufficiently 
attended  to;  Gisbert,  the  painter  of  No.  1  i,  "  Landinpr  of 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers/'  and  two  good  small  j>ortrait8  in 
aneient  costumes,  one  a  Huteand  the  other  a  guitar  player, 
INus.  l(i  and  17.  IVlmaroli,  who  has  an  effective  piece  of 
sti*ong  colour,  in  Nu.  31,  Sermon  in  the  Sistine  Chapel; 
Gonzalvo,  a  hirge  "  interior,"  which  has  the  same  qualities ; 
and  Maureta^  who  Bends  an  agreeably-oolonied  picture  (26), 
Tasso  in  the  Convent  of  St  Onofrio.*'  There  are  alao  a 
vigorous  Tiepolo*iike  study  by  Agraflot>  and  two  small 
|»c'  ures  somewhat  in  the  style  of  Meissoiuer,  by  Buipere& 
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CSMadb       Aliaftl  snd  Sans  also  contribute  each  a  large  mb-Oofe 
pietam   We Bndlittle in  the  way  of  landscape  art ;  Rico  paii?tiho6 
has  attempted  one  Tocky  scenei  and  Qeaa  senda  some  well-  1^ 
nainted  still  life.   The  influence  of  France  on  the  art  of 
cjpaitt  ia  e^dent 

Portugal. 

Tlie  specimens  sent  by  Portugal  ;iro  few  and  imimportant,  i'*»*«s«l« 
being  only  twenty-three  in  number.    Lupi  is  tlio  most  con- 
spicuous contributor,  he  sends  a  ]»ictiirp  of  "  Tintoret  and 
his  J>aughter/'  and  three  portraitii,  ti^i^ecuted  in  a  peouliar 
style  on  a  granulated  surface. 

Greece. 

Greece  contributes  four  pictures,  the  j^rincipal  one  being  Orm. 
•  moonlight  picture,  by  LiiraSy  of  "  Antigone^,''  in  the  atjte 
of  the  French  school 

Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway. 
Next  in  order  are  ihe  schools  of  Denmark.  Sweden,  and  ^ 

JXOrwary.  Nonny. 

Dcrimnrk  is  represented  by  twenty-nine  oil-pictures.  The 
only  effort  of  an  historical  character  is  the  contribution,  by 
Block,  of  "  Samson  "  (2),.  a  powerful  man  turning  a  corn- 
mill,  and  goaded  by  a  leering  old  man  seated  in  the  centre. 
The  r«  niaiiiing  pictures  of  this  school  consist  entirely  of 
genre  and  laikd.scape  art.  Mdme.  Jerioluiu  sends  eight 
Works,  the  most  interesting  of  whicli  are  the  "Shipwreck 
**  on  the  Coast  of  Jutland  '*  and  a  small  picture  called 
**  liaccoinodeuse."  There  ia  a  very  good  landscape,  by 
liuiiip,  of  .some  well-drawii  trees  and  a  quiet  lake  in  the 
distance ;  and  two  vigorous  marine  pictures  by  Svei'ensen. 
In  Kg.  29  the  force  of  the  roUing  sea  ia  excellently 
rendered. 

In  noticing  the  works  of  Sweden  and  Norway^  it  would 
be  a  neglect  not  to  mention  the  vigorous  scenic  pictures  by 
ms  M^yeaty  Charles  XV.  The  school,  generally,  is  in  dose 
relntionsliip  with  that  of  Dusseldorf,  at  which  place  most 
Stf  the  [)rincipal  painters  reside,  so  that  it  may  be  almost 
considered  as  a  branch  of  that  school.  The  principal  if 
^ot  the  only  picture  of  history  is  No.  18,  by  Hoeckert,  an 
interesting  night  scene,  dark  almost  to  oLsrurit}-,  and 
placed  too  high.  Hoeckcrt's  other  two  pict  un  -  «in  be 
netter  sofn.  His  "  Lapland  Interior  "  (1!))  is  an  interesting 
and  excellent  work  ;  and  his  small  picture,  "  Return  from 

tJhe  Wadding "  (20),  is  a  pleasant  representation  of  a 
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]lB.Omn  bride,  crowned  with  a  large  golden  omament,  landing  out 
pajntihqb  of  a  boat*  The  colour  is  fresh,  and  breathes  with  the  cool 
air  of  morning.  Tidemand  contributes  the  well-known 
picture  of  the  "  Combat  in  Ancient  days,*  a  large  Nor- 
wegian compoflit]on»  where  both  the  combatants  are  slain; 
and  No.  4tt,  a  "  Lutheran  Sacrament  administered  to  the 
"  Old  and  Infirm/*  Fagerlin  is  a  very  excellent  painter 
of  genre  subjectsi.  His  three  pictures  are  admirable,  both 
in  ^aracter  and  expression.  In  No.  16,  "  Jealousy/'  the 
figure  of  the  (very  justly)  jealous  girl  is  most  successful. 
Malmstrom^s  "  Klves  by  Moonlight"  is  poetical;  and 
Hansen's  good  little  work,  "  Visit  to  a  Chalet,"  Boklnnd's, 
No.  9,  "  Un  Savant,"  and  Wallander's  smnll  humorous 
j)ictures  are  all  worthy  of  remark.  In  landscape  art,  the 
principal  painters  of  Sweden  are  Ber^'  and  Staaff ;  and  of 
Norway  Eekersberg,  Gude,  Nielsen,  and  Miiller.  A  rocky 
hillside  in  jSwedcn  (Si),  painted  by  Kioerboe,  represents 
the  Prince  of  Wales  elk-shooting,  the  hillsides  being  much 
better  in  execution  than  the  figures.  The  colour  of  these 
sdiools  partakes  of  the  blade  and  dreary  character  and 
solid  opacity  of  that  of  Ihisseldorf.  Sweden  contributes 
fifty.four  woiks ;  Norway  is  represented  by  forty-five. 

EussiA. 

BoMia.  '  On  entering  the  rooms  devoted  to  Russian  art,  which  is 
mostly  genre  in  its  tendencies^  the  visitor  looks  in  vain  for 
anything  nationally  characteristic.  There  is  no  lack  of 
Muscovite  or  Finland  siil»jects,  but  they  are  treated  in  the 
modern  French  majincr.  :iiid  seem  rather  French  than 
Bussian.  There  is  but  one  attempt  at  jiainting  an  elevated 
subject  (19),  by  Gu^,  "The  Last  Supper,"  an  impressive 
picture.  The  foreboding  expression  of  tlie  reclining  figure 
of  Christ  is  well  rendered  ;  while  the  light  on  the  ground 
concealed  by  the  dark  iigure  of  the  traitor  Judas  is  effective, 
although  somewhat  theatrical  Simmler  also  contributes 
two  pictures  of  histofy. 

The  principal  genre  contributors  are  P^fiT,  Biuoni,  and 
Popoff.  Of  B^flTs  five  highly-finished  little  pictures  his 
best  is  "  A  Tillsge  Funeral "  (34) — pure  in  colour  and 
tender  in  feeling  representing  a  sledge  containing  a  dead 
child,  and  the  open  coffin  driven  over  the  snow  by  the 
sorrowing  mother.  Popoff  sends  a  nation<al  village  scene ; 
and  Rizzoni*8  four  small  pictures  are  subjects  of  Jewish 
synagogues  painted  in  Rome. 

The  painters  of  battle  scenes  are  Kotzebue,  who  sends 
two  works  (24)  "  J3attle  of  Puitawa  " — ^very  vigorous — and 
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Bogolionboff,  whose  marioe  combats  are  ahuost  the  only  ''■^gj^ 
luUioTud  pictoree  to  be  seen  in  the  gallery.  patxtikm 

Among  the  landscapes  are  an  OKcelient  picture  by  Clodt,  — 
No.  9,  a  flat  oonntiy  in  rainy  weather ;  and  a  moonlight 
at  sea)  by  AyyasovfJ^y.   The  number  of  pictures  is  sixty- 
three^ 

Italy. 

The  next  gallery  is  ih:\t  devoted  to  Italy.  The  modern  iMy. 
art  of  Italy,  like  that  of  irio>t  of  the  Continental  scliools, 
seems  to  be  an  otishoot  from  that  of  France,  and  has  no 
distinctive  chnrncter  of  its  own.  The  inspiring  religious 
motive  of  its  earlier  schools  no  longer  exists,  and  art  seems 
as  objectless  in  aim  as  it  is  weak  in  expression. 

Among  the  few  aV)le  painters  of  the  school  (some  of  whom 
reside  in  Paris),  all  are  more  or  less  imbued  with  the 
moflem  French  feeling  in  art.  Among  these  may  be  men- 
tioned Farniffini,  who  contributes  No.  14,  "  Macliiavel  and 
Borj^ia,"  and  a  very  clever  sketch  for  a  large  picture  of  a 
bread -giving  scene  in  a  cathedral  (not  named  in  the  cata- 
logue)^ Vsai,  who  is  represented  by  a  well-^zecuted  picture 
(aUo  not  named)  ;  Oastoldi,  who  sends  a  large,  well- 
executed  battle-piece,  No.  4,  of  "The  Siege  of  Tortosa  by 
Barharossa  ;*  Zoud,  who  sends  a  "  Meeting  between  Titian 
and  Paul  Veronese"  (not  at  all  Tenetian) ;  and  Focosi,  who 
sends  a  picture  of  strong  effect,  Nob  16,  "  Catherine  de 
Medida  and  Charles  IX.'' 

Of  •*  romantic"  and  "genre"  pietun  s,  there  are  two 
works  by  Hayez,  one  by  Yoma  (not  in  the  catalogue),  of  a 
IT^^T>  under  torture  by  Inquisitors ;  and  three  by  Morelli. 
The  only  one  found  in  the  catatogue,  "Bagno  Pompeiano," 
is  eminently  French  in  taste. 

The  principal  contributor  of  landscapes  is  Palizzi.  who 
sends  three  pictures  of  considerable  merit,  in  the  .French 
juanner.   The  number  of  contributions  is  Mty-one. 

Papal  States. 

Of  the  25  pictures  belonging  to  the  Papal  States,  that  hy  ggtf 
Buai  (Bologna),  No.  S7,  "Taaso's  Betirement  to  a  CouYent^*' 
is  an  interesting  picture. 

Turkey  contributes  seven  pictures,  among  which  are  vmi^. 
some  attempte  at  still  Kfe,  in  the  Frendi  manner. 
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Paintixos     qij^j^     conspicuous  only  for  an  entire  absence  in  her 


IK  OtL. 


lew  contributions  of  any  of  the  peculiar  merits  to  be  fyand 
in  most  Chinese  miniatures. 

America. 

BuSSi  Kext  in  order  is  that  portion  of  the  Enirllsh  Gallery 

assigned  to  America.  The  number  of  works  uuaLributed 
by  the  United  States  is  75.  The  larger  portion  of  the 
pictures  consists  ul'  l  in  lscapti  views  (jf  American  scenery. 
The  figure  subjects  aie  few,  nor  aie  ilicy  stamped  with 
any  distinctive  character.  Amongst  these  may  be  named 
a  picture  by  Leutze^  of  "  Mary  Stuart  hearing  Mass 
"  at  Holyrood,"  whidi  is  strongly  tinged  with  French 
influence;  and  a  picture  of  negro  life  by  Johnson  (40), 
suggestive  of  very  litUe  sense  of  negro  enjoyments  Among 
the  figure  subjects  are  also  some  pictures  by  May,  the  most 
important  of  which  are  No.  56,  a  large  subject  from  "  Lear;" 
and  No.  37,  by  Huntington,  "  The  Republican  Court  of  the 
"  Time  of  Washington/'  a  feebly  executed  picture  of  many 
figures,  in  the  costume  of  tlie  period. 

The  landmen  pe  art  of  America  has  somewhat  higher 
claims  on  our  attention.  Among  the  most  important  con- 
tributors are  Church,  Boughtou,  Hart,  Kensett,  and 
Biei-Htadt. 

The  picture  by  Church,  "Niagara,"  (8)  is  interesting  both 
as  a  picture  and  as  a  rendering  of  a  grand  subject  in  nature  ; 
Bierstadt  represents  an  Indian  encampment  among  the 
Rocky  Mountains  (4) ;  Boughton  sends  a  good  little  picture 
of  '*  Winter  Twilight Hart»  a  «•  View  on  the  River 

Xuneis,  Connecticut  f  Eenset  and  other  painters  send 
^orts  representing  the  vivid  and  pectt]iar  ooh>ur  of  the 
American  autumn  season.  There  are  also  some  interesting 
portraits,  namely,  the  late  Abraham  Lincoln,  by  Hunt ;  and 
a  picture  of  strong  character  (by  Healy),  represmting 
Gcsieial  Sherman. 

England. 

After  having  gone  the  whole  round  of  galleries,  in  or 
mrtside  the  bmldin«,  we  enter  the  portion  occupied  by 
English  pictuieSb  Here  some  observations  at  onoe  su^^pest 
themselves. 

First.  That  the  gallery  is  altogether  insufficient  in  space ; 
that  it  is  placed  in  the  sharpest  curve  of  the  oblong  form  of 
the  building,  corresponding  with  the  opposite  curve  oocunied 
by  French  sculpture,  and  which  there  serves  as  a  son  of 
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TCsUbule  to  thoir  more  spacious  and  aymmetirical  pictuie  ^  <^ 
gaUeriflfly  wliich  are  placed  on  tbe  side  of  the  oblong.  pAiiranM 
Secondly.  That,  in  consequence  of  this  limited  aooammo*  '"^^ 

dation,  the  necessity  has  arisen  of  filling  the  floor  space 

-mth  square  screens  on  which  to  hang  the  water-colour 
drawings.  These  are  therefore  mixed  together  with  oil 
pictures  in  the  same  room ;  to  the  great  disadvantage  of 
both  arts. 

Thirdly.  That  many  of  the  leading  painters  of  England  Kn^rUshart 
liave  not  contributed  at  alL    Tliere  are  but  123  exhibitors,  pwJn^ 
of  whom  26  alone  aie  representttd  by  more  than  a  single  iS^iJ^ia. 
specimen. 

The  conae^oioes  are  obvioua  While  the  visitor  is 
enabled  to  become  thoroughly  convefsant  with  the^  style  and 
Ming- of  each  important  French  or  Belgian  maater,  each  oi 
whom  is  largely  repreeented,  and  his  works  agieeab^ 
grouped  together,  he  is  oompmtively  unimproaed  by  the 
angle  work  (however  excelinat)  usually  eontnbuted  by  the 
Snglish  artists. 

MotwitbstoJadiug  these  disadvantages,  however^  there  is 
at  once  apparent  a  marked  oontraat  with  the  whole  of  the 
continental  schools  (Belgium  in  some  cases  excepted). 
Englaud  havS  more  individuality  and  a  much  greater  delicacy 
and  transparency  of  colom*.  The  pictui'e  of  "  La  Gloria  "  pwitp- 
by  tho  late  lamented  John  Philip,  is  an  example  of  these 
qualities ;  a  wuik  which,  for  power  and  knowledge  of  art, 
has  not  its  equal  in  the  wliole  Exhibition. 

Neither  is  English  art  an  oft  shoot  from  the  -.irt  uf  France; 
So  great  h  the  aiiinay  with  modern  French  art  on  the 
Continent,  and  so  near  the  resemblaoce  in  the  various 
schools,  thiMi  all  European  art  may  be  said  to  be  in  a  degree 
iVeDcb,  and  especially  so  is  the  best  part  of  it  England 
alone  stands  indepeadant ;  *  and  thus  it  may  be  ammed 
that  there  are  but  two  origkMl  schools  in  Elivc^  Fn/aith. 
sad  English,  and  their  diQiegn^noe  in  Sim  is  si  ^Msoe  appttrent 
in  the  present  Exhibition. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  this  Exhibition 
cannot  be  considered  as  competitive ;  but  it  bmj  not  be 
unadvisable  to  consider  shortly  the  rdlative  merits  and 
present  tendencies  of  the  two  leading  schools  of  France 
(including  Belgiiim)  and  England.  Hie  ]>reseiit  art  move- 
ment in  France  is  in  tlie  direction  of  the  picturesque,  bhe 
has  almost  entirely  given  up  the  classical  galvanism  ot  the  mjf^ 
school  of  David.  She  is  advancing  steadily  in  a  new 
direction  ;  there  is  a  more  careful  study  of  nature  and  the 
laws  of  light  and  shadoipr  ;.,and  she  is  especially  excellent 
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Vfi.oon  in  tone  and  com[)letioxi  aa  a  whole;  but,  except  in  her 
pAiNTiHot     j  e (  tionable  naditiea,  pure  form  is  comparatively  negleeted* 
"L2?*    The  downward  movement  in  design,  predicted  by  Ingres  as 
the  result  of  **  the  innovation  of  Romanticism/'  is  becomint^ 
manifest  not  only  in  the  International  Exhibition  itself, 
but  Rtill  more  in  tlie  s;ilon.    While,  tlien  fme  France  is 
improving  in  the  art  qualities  of  tone  and  colour,  there  is  a 
great  and  growinir  tendency  to  careless  negligence  or 
shadowy  and  unsubstiuitial  vaofiieness ;  and  nnfoi  tunately 
th^  qualities  are  already  begin mng  to  be  fashionable  ill 
art  cliques,  and  to  find  their  supporters  in  the  French  prea^. 
Art  is  only  safe  when  it  rests  upon  the  solid  basis  of  design  ; 
and  if  France  once  lets  go  this,  her  hitherto  peculiar  exoel- 
lenoe,  her  detoimtioii  b  imminent. 
.  In  English  art  there  is  just  the  opposite  tendency.  We 
are  now  attending  so  much  to  design  that  our  colour  is  in 
danger  of  suflfering.   The  efifoets  of  the  evil  side  of  "pre* 
BafmaeiitSam  "  are  also  apparMit  in  a  certain  littleness  of 
treatic^nt  in  many  of  the  pictures  ;  while  in  others  there  is 
to  be  observed  the  reaction  from  this  to  the  other  extreme, 
and  the  result  is  careless  sketchiness.    Compared  with  the 
art  of  France  many  of  the  English  pictures  look  white,  and 
are  dcfioiPTit  in  tnn^  and  in  completion  as  a  wht)le,  while 
individual  parts  are  too  much  emphasised.    Especially  is 
this  the  case  in  the  landscape  art  of  some  of  our  younger 
painters. 

Another  observation  suggests  itself    While  the  Ei^i^^lisli 
pictures  of  poetical,  episodic-historical,  domestic  fjmre,  and 
landscape  subjects  are  conspicuous  for  excellence  and  variety 
in  aim  and  treatment,  there  are  no  pictures  of  national 
importance.  AU  the  works  contributed  have  been  collected 
with  great  difficulty  ftom  private  houses,  and  are  of  small 
EniM    pro|ioiiionB.    The  foreigner  inquires,  "  Has  England  no 
^Simd       faistoiy-painteis  t  Where  are  the  works,  on  a  large  scale, 
pidum.    M  illustrating  her  glorious  aehieyements  on  land  and  water  I 
*'  Where  are  the  works  contributed  by  her  Govermuent  ^ 
The  Englishman  replies,  "  There  are  none."   An  effort  was 
made,  voider  the  auspices  of  the  **  Good  Prince  "  Consort,  to 
open  a  wider  field  for  historic  art  in  fresco  painting ;  but 
after  his  untimel}^  removal  the  "Royal  Commission  of  Fine 
"  Arts"  was  abruptly  dissolved,  and  the  short-lived  im- 
pulse came  to  an  end  ;  while  in  oil  painting  nothing 
whatever  in  the  way  of  noble  employment  has.  been 
attempted. 

In  fact  England  has  (strictly  speaking)  no  vational 
ooiiectiuu  oi  oil  pictures,  ibr  the  Sheepshanks  and  Vernon 
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Galleries  mostly  consist  of  cabinet  gems  suited  to  the  aiB.Oon 
dimensions  of  diawing  rooms,  and  were  collected  by  pri-  ^^i^g^ 
vate  gentlemen,  and  afberwaids  bequeathed  to  the  nation,  nroa. 
While,  therefore,  France  has  been  able  to'  contribute  no  less 
than  252  state  pictures  alone  to  the  Exhibition,  England  is  '^■p*'*'^- 
reprr^entof]  by  152  cabinet  specimrns  only,  frequently  very 
unmiportant  examytlL's,  all  wliicli  are  sent  by  private  indi- 
viflnals.     This  will  ;itluifl  some  ground  of  comparison 
Initween  the  two  countries  with  respect  to  the  fostering 
care  by  their  respective  Governments  for  art  of  the  highest 
ciiaiacLer. 

The  shortcomings  of  English  art  in  respect  of  history 
pwnting  may  be  in  a  great  degree  traceable  to  the  absence 
of  all  enooaragement  in  tbemes  of  national  interest  and 
dignity  on  a  laige  scale  of  those  subjects  wbieh  a  Qovem- 
ment  alone  can  oonunand.  The  efiorts  of  her  poanters  must 
he  supported  by  the  enlightened  encouragement  of  a  national 
enthnsiasm  and  a  due  and  discriminating  employment ;  and 
until  this  is  afforded  them  the  artists  are  not  to  be  blamed 
ior  fluercising  their  t&lents  in  those  directions  which  alone 
are  at  present  open  to  them. 
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Repobt  on  HiffiATtrsES,  Wateb-coloub  Paintings,  mb.hom- 
Pastels  and  Dbawikgs  of  all  Eiiids;  Paintings  hiviI!! 
on  £NAXEii»  Earthbkvare^  and  China;  Cartoons 
for  Staineb  Glass  and  Frescoes  ;  and  Mosaics. — 
(Class  2.)— By  J.  C.  Horslet,  Esq.,  R.  A. 


The  following  remarks  are  not  to  be  considered  as  an 

exhmiftivr  report  upon  tlie  vnrious  objects  inclurlcd  in 
Class  2;  but  only  as  general  observations  upon  the  condition 
of  the  arts  represented,  such  as  may  suffice  to  direct 
attention  to  those  specimens  which  are  most  remarkable  tor 
the  artistic  power  and  taste  displayed,  without  special 
reference  to  purely  mechanical  skill  or  excellence  of  manu- 
faclure. 

The  works  under  consideration  are  distributed  as  follows: — 
In  "  Miniatures  and  Water-colour  Paintings  England  alone 
OMkes  any  display  of  importance.   There  is  a  &r  show  of 

Pastels  and  r^tnngs  of  all  Kinds;**  ^'PnintinEs  on 
ISnamel,  Earthenware,  and  China,'*  are  generally  and  folly 
represented;  whilst  Cartoons  for  Stained  Glass  and  Frcs< 
coes''  are  contributed  hy  Bavaria,  Prussia,  and  Belgiuni 
only.  In  mosaics  the  examples  are  few,  bnt  highly  in* 
teresting. 

Tt  will,  perhaps,  not  be  out  of  place  before  considerii^ 
in  detail  the  ?]>eciTncTi3  in  any  one  of  the  arts  represented, 
to  refer  brieiiy  to  the  principles  which  should  govern  its 
treatment.  * 

Commencinor,  then,  with  "Water-colour  Paintings,  in- 
cluding iViiiiiatiires,''  it  is  hoped  that  the  great  importance 
of  the  subject  will  excuse  the  following  prefatory  remarks : — 

"VYater-colour  jjaiuting,  or,  rather,  to  use  the  older  and  Pn-nitorj- 
far  more  appropriate  expression,  water-colour  drawing  (that  wautr- 
is,  drawing  upon  paper  with  transparent  colour  ground  iu  1^^]^^"'*" 
water),  may  be  said  to  liave  been  brought  to  maturity  in 
Endand  in  the  latter  hsif  of  the  last  century,  and,  after 
producing  many  admirable  artists^  it  attained  its  highest 
excellence  in  our  own  time,  in  the  works  of  Turner,  Cox* 
Dewint>  Hunt,  Copley,  Fielding,  and  others— Turner  being, 
beyond  question,  the  greatest  of  all  water-colour  draughts- 
men.   It  is  in  England  only  that  a  school  of  water-colour 
artists  ever  existed;  and  it  is  to  England  alone  that  we 
must  apparently  look  for  the  continued  practice  of  an  art 
the  results  of  wluGh  are  umversally  admitted  to  be  an  honour 
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Mb.  Host-  to  our  country.  It  is,  therefore,  a  eerione  enbject  for  ocm* 
uniA'  sideration  to  notice  that  scarcely  one  pure  water-oolour 
OT»»a,Ac.  drawing,  unpolluted  by  opaque  colour,  is  now  produced* 
Turner's  ^Hc  following  anecdoto  shows  wbafe  Tamer's  views  were 
SStice  on  this  point : — Three  or  four  yeara  since,  the  writer  of  this 
totheuso    report  was  looklns:  at  some  of  Turner's  exquisite  water- 

of  opaquo  i        •         •         t       i  ^  •  •  i 

cotonr.  colour  Hniwings  m  a  London  yale  room,  in  company  with 
one  or  two  distiniiuishcd  members  of  the  old  Water-Colour 
Society,  and  ventured  to  draw  their  attention  to  the  fact 
that  Turner  never  u^cd  opaque  colour  in  \ns  6ni8hed  water- 
colour  drawing-s,  and  also  to  suggest  that  its  use  was  the 
cause  of  the  geuci ally -admitted  deterioration  in  the  works 
of  modern  water  colour  draughtsmen,  as  compared  with  those 
of  the  great  artists  named  above.  At  the  close  of  these 
observations,  a  voice  (from  one  hkherto  unobserved)  said, 
with  a  strong  Scotch  accent,  You  're  just  usinff  Tumer*8 
own  words."  The  speaker  proved  to  be  the  late  Mr.  Monro^ 
of  .Novar,  formerly  an  intimate  friend  of  Turner,  and  the 
possessor  of  some  of  his  most  precious  works,  both  in  oil  and 
water-colour.  He  then  said  that  the  only  occasion  on  which 
he  could  remember  Turner  showing  any  excitement  or  ani- 
mation in  cfiuversation  (lie  was  generally  a  man  of  very  few 
wordi))  was  at  the  time  the  use  of  opaque  colour  in  writer- 
colour  drawl ntrs  was  first  introduced  ;  and,  meeting  Harding 
and  some  other  uriists  who  had  :\dopted  the  practice  at  Mr. 
Monro*?,  he  not  only  reprobated  in  the  strongest  terms  the 
course  ihey  were  pursuing,  but  asserted  emphatically  that 
if  persisted  in  it  would  prove  "  the  ruin  of  the  art  of  water- 
colour  drawing."  These,  as  Mr*  Monro  said,  m  Turner's 
own  words;"  and  who  will  question  their  importance  and 
the  vital  truth  they  contain? 

Turner  in  hia  practice  showed  how  entirely  he  appreciated 
what  may  be  termed  the  genius  of  the  materials  be  used^ 
Just  as  in  oil  he  never  failed  to  take  advantage  of  its  power 
of  scjlidity  combined  with  transparency,  SO  he  never  sullied 
the  lovely  quality  of  transparency  in  water-colour — its  very 
essence  and  spirit — with  opaque  mixture?.  It  is  as  great 
an  error  in  artistic  practice  merely  to  stain  a  canvas  with 
thin  washes  of  oil  colour  as  it  is  to  pollute  water-colour 
with  opaque  mixtures;  and  when  the  moment  arrives  that 
a  water-colour  draughtsman  finds  he  cannot  give  expression 
to  his  artistic  feeling  without  the  use  of  eoUd  colour,  let 
him  at  once  becoiue  an  oil  painter  or  work  in  distemper. 
The  use  of  splotches  of  permanent  white  (a  great  misnomer, 
by  the  way)  amidst  transparent  water-cdonr  is  as  incongruous 
and  inhafmonious  in  its  results  as  is  the  ruling  of  skies  by 
machineryy  combined  ^tb  hand  work,  in  modem  engravnig. 
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It  Kas  been  jual  obierved  that  the  term  pennanent  mr.hob»> 
white  "  is  a  great  misnomer,  and  this  opens  up  a  qaestlon  of  ^i^yfx- 
very  serious  import  to  the  possessors  of  drawings  In  which  ^"ii^**^* 
it  is  much  used.  A  short  time  before  the  death  of  that 
great  artist,  John  Leecli,  during  a  discusgion  at  iiis  house 
ujx>ii  tlie  qutstiLiii  now  under  review,  he  exhibited  a  proof 
from  a  wood  eDgravni;^^  of  one  of  his  inimitable  desio  ns,  upon 
which  he  had  worked  with  permanent  ^vhitt',  obtuimd  from 
one  of  the  best  makers,  and  had  theu  placed  in  a  drawer. 
Upon  taking  it  out  some  few  weeks  afterwards,  he  found 
that  the  ywaoM  pennaiieiioj  of  the  material  was  abort-liyed 
indeed^  and  that  abiiMt  ererjr  one  of  hit  touches  In  white 
had  tamed  Uaek  from  havw  botti  kept  unexpoeed  to  l^ht 
It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  owners  of  drawings  ia 
whieh  opaque  colour  is  used  should  be  careful  ii^t  to  keep  them 
long  covered  up,  and  should  beware,  also,  of  any  accidental 
blows  or  jarrings,  since,  when  used  in  large  quantities,  this 
yery  permanent  material  is  apt  to  crack  and  peel  off.*  It  is 
also  injuriously  affected  by  moisture  in  the  atmospbere. 

This  \^  no  place  to  sing  pseans  in  pnuse  of  Turner,  a 
theme  which  is  ever  upon  the  lips  of  all  lovers  of  art,  and 
which  has  given  birth  to  some  of  the  most  eloquent  of  modern 
literary  compositions ;  but  it  is  quite  within  the  range  of 
an  endeavour  to  assert  the  true  principle  of  water-colour 
ilrawing  to  urge  upon  art-students  a  constant  study  of 
Turner's  works,  and  it  may  be  with  truth  asserted  that  in  no 
one  of  his  oompleted  drawings  will  a  touch  of  opaque  odour 
be  found. 

He  occawonally,  though  very  rarely,  used  it  in  his  eketohea 

firom  nature,  where  he  desired  to  get  with  the  utmost 
rapidity  the  effect  which  at  the  moment  impressed  him ;  but 
these  sketches  were  almost  always  made  upou  tinted  paper, 
where  the  necessil^  for  unng  opaque  white  may  he  said 

to  be  absolute. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  temptation  to  produce  drawings 
with  rapidity  and  comparative  facility  has  been  the  chief 
cause  of  the  i:* neral  adoption  of  a  practice  which  Turner 
pronounced  to  beao  pernicious.  A  water-colour  draughtsman 
who  cherishes  the  pure  and  beautiful  ground  he  works  upon 
for  his  lights,  or,  if  he  has  lost  this,  scrapes  or  washes  them 
out,  has  a  far  harder  and  more  anxious  time  of  it  than  he 


*  PoK  ^ratcf-coloiir  dnwhift  ibonld  always  be  protected  from  nnoeoeaaary 

expcMHir^  to  light,  and  kept  cither  in  portA^Iios  and  caries,  or,  if  framed,  should 
have  curtains  to  draw  over  them  occasiouaiiy.  But  this,  it  would  appear,  is 
tlie  reverbe  of  the  treatment  required  by  opque  mixtniw.  Therefore  it 
would  Mcn  difficult  to  take  dne  cm  of  dmirmgi  whwhiin  a  comliiaattoa  oC 
the  two  loslwul*. 
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who,  hf  the  aid  of  opaqtie  nuztaresy  dabs  them  oil  in  a 
m^kc  renews  them  at  pleasnre.   It  may,  however, 

^  '  readily  be  conceded  that  another  end  worthier  reason  for  th^' 

nse  of  opaque  colour  is  the  yearning  of  the  nrtist  to  haye 

Fubstance  and  solidity  in  his  materijil ;  but,  hf\s  been 
remarked  above,  when  he  feel?  this,  and  that  he  iiagging 
in  devotion  to  fhry^c  qTialities  ot  ;irt  wliirli  water-colour,  and 
water-colour  alone,  can  produce,  lie  should  become  oil 
painter,  and  cease  to  be  a  water-colour  draughtsman.* 

The  art  of  pure  water  colour  is  entirely  free  from  that 
element  of  evil  which  is  an  enduring  source  of  vexation  to 
every  true  painter  in  oil,  and  to  get  rid  of  which  his  choicest 
deriees  are  put  in  practice — namely,  the  eeiMe  and  look  of 
the  material  paint,  and  some  of  the  lorelieat  eiffieetii  in  natnre 
m^  ^At  iam  tonohingly  and  trttly  mdered  In  water  colour 
than  in  dUb  .     •  ' 

It  it  a  trite  remark  to  say  that  theie  ie  no  rule  without  an 
exception;  dnd.  it  Would  not  be  right  to  qmt  this  subjeob 
without  calling  attention  to  the  praotioe  of  W  illiam  Hunt — 
one  of  the  greatest  amongst  the  great  men  already  referred 
to.  l>uring  the  latter  ypnr<  of  his  life,  and  especially  in  his 
marvellous  studies  of  fruit  and  flowers,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  he  used  opaque  colour  freely,  but  in  a  manner  and  with 
a  skill  entirely  his  own.  In  his  dniwings  there  are  no  dnb^ 
and  splotches ;  but  the  opaque  stuff  is  so  hidden  up  and 
caret uUy  blended,  that,  without  minute  examination,  you 


*  The  Tain  attempt  to  combine  the  qualities  of  transparent  and  opaqae 
ttAomr  tucf  poidbly  haye  led  to  an^  tmr  in  taste  and  jodgment  on  tiie  put 
of  modern  wnter-colour  draughtsmen,  •which,  as  it  is  confintd  entireJy  to 
Sn|$Usb  artists,  should  not  pass  unnoticed.    The  error  referred  to  is  that  of 
flraniing  dmrings  like  oil  pictiues — ^st  is  to  say,  irithont  mai^iuil  nraimtg. 
That  this  is  a  fault  seems  to  be  tacitly  acknowledged  by  the  artists  themselves^, 
for  there  are  many  drawings  in  this  Exhibition  Mrhich  have  been  previously  seen 
Uk  England  at  the  Tarioiu  water-colour  societies,  firaraed  up  to  the  edge,  that 
now  appear  )i])on  vride  monnts,  and  arc  consequently  greath^  impirovi!»d  itf' 
Ci^t.    The  whnU'  Bygtem  of  gold  frames  has  fiTqtiOTitly  hf^ii  thot!'„»ht  to  be 
Miestionable,  tite  ma&s  of  yellow  ginteriug  surlace  haviug  certainly  an  un« 
pleasing  lud  iigurious  efleet  upon  the  exhibition  walls.    It  has  been  more 
than  oncp  stiggested  that  a  return  ■should  be  made,  if  only  partially  nnd  ct- 
perimentaliy,  to  tht  use  of  black  trauies,  or  black  with  a  slight  admuiiure  of 
gol<^  such  aa  bdoted       great  works  of  the  Dnteh  and  Flemlrii  paintera. 
At  any  rate,  it  mIII  be  gcneralh  conceded  that  the  delicate  hues  of  water- 
colour  have  not  power  to  contend  with  the  garishness  of  gold  frames  richly 
ornamented,  and  that  drawings  are  always  greatly  improved  by  that  sqmration 
Ikom  actual  contact  with  the  frame  whida  a  mount  ensures.^  It  has  beat 
urged  that  there  would  not  be  space  in  the  various  KxhibitJcn  roomsTbr" 
mounted  drawiugs,  but  there  is  a  ready  answer  to  such  an  objection.    Let  die 
M^idth  of  frames  in  pitacnt  vie  be  in  no  yny  increased,  but  utilised  tfrai «... 
Give  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  inch  to  a  shnpk  cnld  hr.id,       devote  the 
rcsuainder  of  the  space  to  moants  of  any  tooed  white  thought  to  be  geoeraUy 
sttitable;  ttmajbe  »MMIIi»e  ewty ftrotga '<mw*«ilo«r  dmrfiag  In  ft* 
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aottccely  detect  its  presence.   Bat»  beautifiil  as  these  worki 
ftre,  and  speskiiig  with  the  utmost  rererenoe  of  such  a  genius    m7>  ^f. 
a)s  Hunt,  a  comparison  between  his  former  and  latter  styles  TUMa^&c 
would  show  the  p-rpnt  nnrl  Tindoubtcd  euperioritj  of  bk  earlier 

work  in  pure  and  refined  artistic  qiinlities. 

The  very  exceptional  nature  of  Hunt's  practice  in  this 
respect  is  clearly  shown  by  comparing  it  with  that  of  one  as 
great  ai^  lie,  David  Cox.  Tt  may  be  truly  said  that  every 
touch  of  opaque  colour  in  the  (Irawings  of  this  admirable 
artist  now  exhibited  gives  a  pang  of  grief  to  the  spectator, 
marring  and  blurring,  as  it  does,  his  otherwise  beautiful 
norlaiiaiiBbip. 

It  lemaizis  only  to  express  a  fervent  hope  that  a  revival 
•f  the  pure  art  of  water  oolonr  may  not  be  fiur  difltant— the 
art  80  it  was  practised  by  Turner  and  by  his  eminent  pre* 
dtoessors  and  contemporaries,  and  one  which  it  has  been  the 
special  glory  of  EngUind  to  have  originated  and  fostered 
Might  it  not  further  such  a  desirable  oonsummatioD  if  there 
were  occasional  exhibitions  in  London  of  what  may  be 
termed  the  old  masters  of  the  water-colour  school?  What 
treasures  of  art  would  then  he  revealed  !  Perhaps  the  object 
in  view  would  be  still  more  ctfectually  ])romoted  bv  a  com- 
bined exhibition  of  the  old  and  nt  \y  styles.  May  those  who 
have  time  and  zeal  for  such  a  work  be  induced  to  take  it  in 
hand  ! 

In  calling  the  attention  of  visitors  to  particular  water-  Wsucr- 
colour  drawings  and  miniatures  in  the  Paris  luternational  iacsintbeT 
Esbabttion  especial  reference  will  be  made  to  the  mode  in 
which  the  prindples  above  referred  td  are  carried  into  prao* 
tice.  It  is,  however,  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  x^rt  is 
iti  no  way  intended  as  a  catalogue  ndsona^  or  complete 
handbook,  and  that  it  has  been  requested  that  foreign  con* 
tributions  ^ould  be  more  dwelt  upon  than  those  from 
£ngland. 

It  is  not  a  little  painful  to  be  obliged  to  commence  the 

task  of  criticism  by  paying,  that  amongst  all  the  water- 
colour  drnwinpr?  exhibited,  one  by  a  French  artist  and  a 
few  trom  lvlJ^:^ia  (to  be  noticed  presently)  are  the  only 
pure  exanijjles  to  be  found.  It  is  difficult  to  pplect  any 
of  the  foreign  landscape  water-colour  drawmir^  worthy 
of  special  remark,  except,  perhaps  a  drawing  by  Felix 
Ziem  (No.  624^  in  the  catalogue,  French  section.)  This 


*  Un!efi»  tbe  French  catalo^e  hzs  been  much  improTL-d  and  corrected 
since  tlie  mouth  of  May,  but  liu]e  reliance  can  he  placed  upon  it.  The 
catalogue  of  the  Britiali  MMiiMi,  prlated  for  Her  Brimmio  If^Mlgp^  CSonuait* 
tfoap »  a  model  of  good  nwgwa^nd  sfciiMig; 
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JU.H0BI-  is  n  careful  nnrl   well-studied  drawinof,  good  and  true  in 
IIivSlI    eft'oct,  with  soiuctiiin^  of  the  real  qualitj'  of  light  in  parts, 
>usm,Ac.  ^jy^  muddy  and  bad  where  opaque  colour  has  been  used. 

This  is  especial ly  to  be  remarked  in  the  bky  and  water  at  the 
horizon  on  the  left  side  oi  the  drawing. 
Wat<?r-  It  may  be  here  observed  that  it      impossible  to  see  the 

j.'^'ex'i™^^*  French  water-colour  and  other  drawings  pro^>crly,  owm^  to 
vti^^'  ^  mode  of  lighting  the  French  galteirieB,  which  certainly 
does  not  seem  a  plan  woitliy  of  imitation.  It  haa  the  elfeefc 
of  illuminatbg  Unduly  the  upper  portion  of  the  walls  and 
easting  the  lower  part  into  half  tone ;  whilst  the  eoreena  in 
the  centre  (upon  which  the  drawings  are  hung)  are  in  deep 
tiiadow. 

The  other  landscape  drawings^  wluch  are  few  in  number* 

are  laboured  and  common-place.  It  may,  however,  be  re- 
marked that  the  French  water-colour  landscape  dranghtsmen 
do  not  ignore  the  qualities  of  light  and  colour  after  the  fashion 
and  to  the  extent  ot  iheir  brethren  the  painters  in  oil  ;  still, 
there  is  little  apparent  devotion  to  the  blue  skies  and  brilliant 
diinshine  with  which  their  climale  getici;dly  favours  them, 
and  it  would  appear  that  French  landscapc  puinters  positively 
shrink  from  the  endeavour  to  paint  those  eiiecU  in  naiure 
with  which  they  niust  be  most  lamiliar,  and  ding  to  grey 
neutral  tones  and  cloudy  efiSMtssuoh  as^  oomparatiyely  speak- 
ing, they  rarely  see.  £yea  when  they  go  to  Italy,  or  to  the 
£a8t«  they  scarcely  ever  attempt  to  paint  light  and  sunshine. 
How  curiously  different  is  the  artbtlc  pnrpose  and  endeavour 
amongst  more  northern  painters  1  Think  of  Cuyp  and  De 
fiopghe,  and  how  Turner  set  the  sun  in  the  heaveng  he 
represented !  How  comes  it  to  pass  that  the  mist-laden 
and  fog-shrouded  painters  of  Holland  and  Great  Britain 
should  be  for  (  vcr  pursuing  that  artistic  will-o'-the-wisp,  the 
endeavour  to  paint  light ;  whilst  the  Frenchman,  who  can. 
reckon  on  several  months  in  the  year  of  constant  s^un^hine, 
delights  in  tones  and  hues  of  the  sombrest  kind — many  of  his 
landscapes  looking  like  nature  seen  thiougii  a  :>inoked  glass  ? 
I'eiliup.-  it  is  the  old  story  of  tamiiiarity  breeding  contempt  ; 
and  thus,  whilst  the  former  make  the  most  of  those  gleams 
of  sunshine  occaaionaUy  vouchsafed  them,  the  latter  grasp  at 
elSects  of  cloud  and  gloom  that  they  rarely  see.  ianongst 
the  French  figure  dmwings  the  pure  work  already  alluded 
to  is  by  Toumpr  (Now  596  in  catsloffue)i  the  subject,  two 
monks  at  a  b^nitier,  very  carefully  and  well  drawn,  ^ood  In 
character  and  expression,  and  the  colour  unobjectionable. 
It  appears  to  be  completely  free  from  opaque  colour,  and 
thus  gains  immeasurably  in  quality.  Pils'  sketches  of  mili- 
tary Ufe  and  action  are  clever  and  chavaoteristicj  but  marred 
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by  an  extravagant  use  of  tlie  opaque  abomination,  remark-  Mr.  hobs. 
able  even  in  a  sketch — skies  looking  like  plastered  walls,  mmx. 
■v^-hGTc  n  wash  of  transparent  colour  would  liavo  given  the 
true  aerial  effect. 

Eugene  Lami  is  one  of  the  few  artists  in  France  who  has 
much  reputation  as  a  water-colour  draurrhtsmnn.  but  it  is 
presumed  that  the  two  drawings  he  exhibits  (391  and  3^2) 
are  not  to  be  regarded  as  good  examples  of  his  talent. 
There  seems,  indeed,  but  little  geiienJ  interest  felt  about 
the  art  of  water-colour  in  France,  or  there  would  be  more 
evidence  of  it,  both  in  the  number  and  character  oi'  the 
drawings  eshibited. 

But  before  closing  this  notice  of  the  works  of  the  French 
water-colour  artists,  it  should  be  mentioned,  as  a  fact 
honourable  to  them,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  trace  of  that 
vicious  choice  of  subjects  so  unhappily  rife  amongst  the 
French  painters  in  oil. 

In  miniatures  the  French  exhibit  many  well  drawn  and 
painted  v/orks,  but  witli  a  total  absence  of  good  colour, 
tliOiigh  free  frimi  the  har«l  niul  lilnok  appearance  of  most  of 
their  portraits  in  oil.  The  miniatured  by  M.  Fcnlarrl  (248), 
^l«lme,  Juliette  de  Jiourge  f"^\  and  Mdme.  Eugenie  Morin 
(-iSG  and  487)  are  worthy  ot  notice,  and  it  may  be  observed 
lu'W  snpericr  in  quality  arc  the  two  works  last  named, 
where  no  forciiig  of  the  material  is  apparenij  over  another 
work  by  the  same  artist  (488),  where  opaque  colour  has 
been  introduced.  To  endeavour,  by  forcing  water  colour, 
used  upon  ivory,  beyond  what  may  be  termed  its  natural 
strength,  and  by  the  use  of  gum  and  body  colour  to  make 
it  contend  in  power  with  oil,  is  as  fatal  a  mistake  as 
sallying  water-colour  drawings  on  paper  with  opaque  colour. 

Amongst  the  water-colour  wons  of  other  countries  a 
highly  ornamented  **  Missale  Komanum,"  exhibited  by  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  Vienna,  must  1)e  included. 
Though  n  most  elaborate  work,  it  calls  for  little  remark, 
save  for  the  completeness  with  which  it  is  carried  out.  The 
subjects  in  miniature  which  adorn  it  will  doubtless  appeal 
to  the  devotional  feelings  of  Roman  Catholics,  but  as  works 
of  art  they  have  not  the  inherent  beauty  nccossnry  to  enlist 
general  interest.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  merit  about  the 
water-colour  sketched  of  liodolphc  Alt,  and  they  are  less 
Bullied  with  opaque  colour  than  many. 

In  the  Pontifical  States  there  are  drawings  by  Gigante  Fontifloa 
and  Falliszi  with  cleverness  and  character  about  them.  One  ^ 
of  a  Neapolitan  corrioolo  is  an  amusing  illustration  of  the 
waj  in  wnich  these  v^ides  are  |»2k^  with  their  hum  an 
freight^  unlicensed  as  to  numbers,  it  is  presumed.  PaUzai's 
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Mr.  noBft-  study  of  two  dogs'  hcarls  b  clever,  but  it  must  be  confessed 
yfrsfx.    tVint  it  \a  for  w:int  of  hcttei-  examples  to  criticise  that  aucll 
ri-u£s.&c.  •^Qi'l^g      these  are  gpecially  referred  to. 

Ruwia.  A  iliffercnt  feclinef  l-*  excited  in  loi)kin<^  at  the  wnter-» 

coiour  iiketches  and  .studies  by  Pierre  Sokolotf  iu  the  Ku^  nan 
section.  These,  though  slight,  are  excellent  in  drawing  and 
character,  and  are  to  a  certain  extent  effective  in  light  and 
shadow,  and  colour.  They  are  alao  diatinguislicd  by  aa 
entire  freedom  from  the  use  of  body-colour.  "Peasants 
LeaTing  a  Village  in  Winter"  is  especially  worthy  of  obser- 
Tation^  and  also  an  Innyard«"  They  are  the  more  inte« 
resting  as  they  are  evidently  truthful  representations  of 
Russian  pca.^ant  life  and  character.  For  this  quality  the 
drawings  of  Koesak  may  be  looked  at  with  interest,  but 
they  do  not  possess  the  artistio  feeling  of  those  by  Sokolofl^ 

Sweden.  the  Swedish  section  there  is  a  good  and  careful 

drawing  of  the  interior  of  the  church  at  Floda,  by  Schd- 
lander,  apparently  pure  throughout. 

ChMoe.  In  the  Greek  Court  there  are  two  drawings  of  Athens^ 
of  moderate  ability,  and  in  the  Bavaiian  annexe  there  are 
careful  water-colour  sketches  by  Klein. 

China.  And  now,  not  omitting  to  notice  the  distemper  paintings 

from  China,  where  the  charms  of  the  ladies  are  heightened 
by  having  their  under  lips  painted  green,  the  foreign  con- 
tributions in  water  colour  may  be  said  to  have  been  fairly 
sifted.  Tr  is  only  right,  however,  to  re}>eat  th  it  tlie  notice 
of  many  of  th« -^e  works  Is  rnaluly  due  to  the  paucity  of  pro- 
ductions to  be  commented  upon. 

BnglMid.  It  remains  to  speak  briefly  of  the  English  water-colour 
drawings— a  collection  which  is  intended,  like  that  of  tho 
oil  pictures,  to  show  the  condition  of  the  art  during  tho 
last  10  year^,  and  wliich,  doubtless,  would  have  accom- 
plished  this  more  elicctively  in  both  department;*  had  the 
various  iu*t-collector«i  in  England  been  more  willing  to  part 
with  their  treasures  for  the  purpose.  It  is  impossible, 
however,  on  due  reflection,  to  join  in  the  reproaches  occa- 
sionally applied  to  these  gentlemen.  They  suffered  much, 
on  previous  occasions,  at  Paris,  Manchester,  London,  and 
Dublin,  by  stripping  their  walls  of  their  ohief  ornament, 
and  subjecting  their  pictures  to  great  risk  and  some  injury* 
It  should,  therefore,  be  no  matter  of  astonishment  that  so 
many  of  them  declined  to  be  victimised  a  fifth  time. 

Still,  the  exhibition  of  English  pictures  and  drawings  in 
Paris  has  been  entirely  supplied  from  private  sources^ 
whilst  that  of  France  is  to  a  very  gieat  extent  contributed 
by  the  IState. 
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The  English  water-colour  drawings  can  scarcely  be  said  ^ra.  Hov 
to  represent  eatisfactorily  the  present  condition  of  the  art  in  SfiN^f^ 
Kngland,  thouorh  there  are  some  admirable  works  which  ^^'fff*  Ac- 
have  already  elicited  high  and  deserved  commendation ,  in 
Eriij^Iand.    It  is  not  necessary  or  desirable  to  criticize  them 
in  detail,  but  the  wli<      collection  deserves  careful  inspec- 
tion, and  any  comparison  between  it  and  that  of  other 
couii tried  is  rendered  impossible  from  the  unquestionable 
superiority  of  the  Engliflh  drawings.    Would  it  could  be 
find  thof  were  drawinge  in  pure  water-colour ! 

But  niough  the  searoh  for  one  pure  drawing  will  be  made 
in  ^rain,  aeme  may  be  discovered  in  which  the  use  of  opaque 
colour  13  but  aligiity  and  in  that  by  Bfr.  Bennett,  *'  Kichmond 
HUl— SoDset  "^5),  there  appears  to  be  scarcely  a  touch  of 
it,  except  upon  the  figures.  Why  so  excellent  an  artist  as 
Mr.  Bennett,  who  evidently  appreciates  the  real  charm  and 
virtue  of  the  material  he  uses  so  skilfully,  should  have  used 
opnqne  f^olour  at  all  is  difficult  to  understand.  He  cannot 
btit  adiijit  that,  if  he  had  allowed  his  paper  to  tell  for  the 
Jigljt  lie  required  about  his  figures,  the  quality  of  that 
portion  ot  his  work  (small  and  comparatively  insignificant 
as  it  is)  would  have  been  infinitely  better,  and  more  in 
harmony  witii  the  rest  of  the  diuwing  than  is  now  the 
case. 

The  same  remarks  will  hold  good  with  every  drawing  in 
llie  collection.  In  Mr.  Newton's  admirable  contributbns 
it  is  a  poeidve  grief  to  see  snow  shadows  and  other  portions 
of  Ins  beautiiiil  work  deprived  of  so  much  of  their  purity  by 
the  use  of  opaque  material— points  that  Tomer  would  have 
rendered  wiui  toe  utmost  oharm  and  truth  by  means  of  the 
most  precious  transparent  colours.  In  an  exeelient  little 
-dmwing  by  G.  J.  Lewis,  *'  Evening/'  there  is  a  positively 
wanton  use  of  opaque  white,  especially  in  the  reflection  of 
the  sky  iu  the  water,  where  the  paper,  tenderly  used, 
would  have  given  the  desired  effect  with  infinitely  greater 
tnith  and  braiUy.  So  in  an  elfective  drawing  by  Mr. 
Whymper,  "  11  in  i  it  d  Loading,"  why  should  the  haymaker's 
shirt  be  loaded  w'wIl  luiupd  of  opaque  stuff,  when  the  paper 
left  would  lia\e  (lone  all  that  was  required?  In  the  excellent 
drawings  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Goodall,  lirittaa  W  illis, 
A.  W.  Hunt»  M'Kewan,  Whittaker,  and  a  few  others, 
there  is  comparatively  little  use  of  opaque  eobor^  but  what 
there  is  gives  a  commonness  to  the  portion  of  the  work  in 
which  it  appears,  and  to  a  great  extent  injuriously  afiects 
the  whole  Rawing. 

Leaving  many  admirable  works^  fuU  of  spirit  and  beauty 
to  speak  for  themselves,  the  fact  must  not  be  unrecorded 
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un.  lions-  that  tbose  truly  great  artbts,  David  Cox  and  William  Hunt, 
now  passed  away  from  amongst  us^  are  represented  in  the 

h:bb9.4c.  ^iigction.  There  are  four  drawings  by  Cox,  made  when 
mind  and  hand  were  failing  one  of  the  best  artists  our 
oomitry  ever  gave  birth  to.  Still  they  have  much  of  the  old 
fire  and  charm  of  pure  water-colour  art  in  them.  The  few- 
touches  of  opnqiTC  colour  introduced  are,  as  has  been  before 
said,  painful  to  see,  not  only  because  they  soil  pure  and 
good  work,  but  because  you  trace  in  them  manifest  proofs 
of  uncertain  t^'^ht  and  hand.  Those  bhirrings  in  the  shadow 
under  the  bridge  aiul  upon  the  road,  in  the  drawing  of 
**  Going  to  ^rnrket,"  and  on  the  rocks  and  ioi  egroimd  in 
some  of  the  othei  drawings,  are  such  as  Cox  would  never 
have  defaced  his  work  with  in  his  time  of  health  and 
vigour.* 

There  is  only  one  drawing  by  W.  Hunt,  an  adnurabte 
study  of  a  dead  peaoock.  No.  59,  in  which  there  would 
appear  to  be  but  little  use  of  opaque  colour;  at  any  rate,  it 
is  so  concealed  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  assert  its  presence, 
except  in  some  touches  of  white  in  the  head  of  the  bird. 
There  are  beautiful  miniatures  by  Wells  and  Molra,  which 
all  foreign  miniature-painters  might  study  witli  ad>antnf^o  to 
themselves,  e^^pecially  for  cleameas  and  truth  of  colour  and 
delicacy  of  execution. 

In  concluding  these  remarks  upon  water-colour  art  and 
the  examples  now  exhibited,  and  in  veuturiug  to  call  in 
quc?tloii  the  j.ractice  uf  men  of  undoubted  genius  and  artistic 
ability,  and  to  warn  them  lest  Turner's  prophecy  should  be 
fulfilled,  the  writer  of  this  report  (however  deep  may  be  his 
interest  in  a  revival  of  the  oeautiful  art  of  water-colour 
drawing),  would  scarcely  have  written  as  he  has  done  but 
for  the  support  of  Tamei's  expressed  opinion  and  practice. 
He  feels  that  in  the  mere  shadow  of  such  a  tower  of  strength 
he  may  rest  in  safety  and  insignificance. 

In  speaking  now  of  pastels  and  drawings  of  all  kinds  no 
especial  reference  to  any  acknowledged  principle  of  art  is 
called  for,  such  works  being  genertdly  confined  to  studies 
from  nature,  preUminary  designs  for  important  works  and 
portraiture. 

Fasteb  First,  bcvond  question  in  this  spctlon,  hoth  m  interest  and 

towrtogj     excellence,  are  the  studies  by  liippulyte  i  iandrin  for  his 

*  In  the  trhoie  history  of  crater-colour  art  you  can  point  to  uo  purer  or 
better  specimens  than  the  drawings  of  David  Cox  ;  and  be  is  also  an  example 
of  an  artist  putting  aade  Ida  WfttaHSOtonri  and  becoming  an  oil-painter,  when, 
as  it  woTiM  appear,  he  craved  for  a  more  powerful  and  solid  material  by  which 
to  express  his  artistic  feeling.  During  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  devoted 
liinudf  almott  entiiely  to  pttntiiig  in  oU. 
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^reat  mural  works  in  the  cfauroh  of  St.  Germain -des-Pr^;  kb^hou* 
indeed,  there  is  nothing  in  the  whole  range  of  French  art  xihSSI 
now  eathibited  to  be  compared  with  those  drawings  for  true  ''WiAc. 
artistic  ezeellence  and  elevation  of  feeling.  Flandrin  was, 
'without  question,  the  greatest  painter  of  sacred  history  of 
oor  time.  When  tired  by  the  din  and  glare  of  the  Exhibition, 
di^usted  and  offended  with  pictures  appealing  to  the  worst 
passions  of  lunnanity,  nothing  more  refreshing  both  to  mind 
and  body  can  be  conceived  than  to  spend  an  aiternoon  in  the 
churches  of  Saint  Gennain-des-Pres  and  Saint  ViTicetit  de 
Paul,  both  of  which  arc  filled  with  Flandi  in'd  works.  iNo 
art-lover  should  quit  i'arU  without  doing  this.  The  two 
subjects  in  the  choir  at  St.  Gcrmain-des-Pres — the  one  "  Our 
Lord's  Entry  into  Jerusalem,"  the  other  **  the  Procession  to 
Calvary  " — are  more  tiian  Bufficient  to  make  the  reputation 
of  a  great  artist,  and  every  composition  and  single  figure 
upon  the  mdla  ia  wortJky  of  admiratioD^  and  will  repay  carefid 
etodv. 

liie  three  framee  of  Flandrin's  drawings  now  exhibited 
contain  each  a  photograph  of  one  of  the  compositions  in  tho 
nave  of  St.  Germain-des-Prdai  and  five  separate  studies  for 
figures  introduced  in  these  compositions.     The  ordinary 

visitor  might  eacsily  pass  them  over,  but  they  merit  the  most 
earnest  attention.  Each  figure  is  an  exam[>lp  oi*  imaffected 
action  and  pathetic  expression.  That  oi  St.  ,Tohn,  for 
instance,  in  the  subject  of  the  Crucifixion  is  simple  in  pose 
but  intense  in  feeling.  So  witli  the  Magdalene  and  the 
uiliijr  liuly  woiucn  at  tlie  foul  ut'  tlie  cross.  The  head  of  our 
Lord,  too,  in  tlie  tsamc  iiauie  is  admirable.  Xo  contrast  oau 
be  conceived  greater  than  that  between  the  taste  and  style 
of  Flandrin  and  that  of  almost  all  other  modern  designers  of 
sacred  suhjcctB.  Unlike  the  Germans,  who  look  at  art  and 
nature  through  other  men's  eyes>  Flandrin  is  as  original  as 
he  is  truthful  Unlike  other  French  and  Belgian  artists, 
-who  delight  in  posing  their  principal  figures  in  the  most 
studied  and  affected  actions,  Flandrin's  works  are  entirely 
imforced,  and  seem  to  proceed  direct  from  a  heart  imbued 
•with  the  deepest  feeling  for  the  subject  he  is  treating.  There 
can  be  no  greater  pleasure  th:m  to  be  able  to  appreciate 
thoroughly  and  to  prai^^c  heartily  the  labours  ot"  other  men  ; 
and  this  pleasure  can  surely  be  enjoyed  to  the  full  by  ;ill 
who  study  the  work.-i  of  Hippolyte  Flandrin,  now  gone  to  his 
rest  and  to  that  more  perfect  commimion  of  saints  with  whom 
(judging  from  lii-  works  and  known  life  and  character)  he 
must  have  c\ei  lived  in  thought  on  earth. 

What  a  contrast  to  turn  from  the  works  of  Flandrin  to 
those  of  Bida,  who  exhibits  twenty-eight  drawings  illustrating 
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the  works  of  a  modeni  French  novelist !  These  are  executed 
with  great  faeillty  ia  ohalk  and  Indian  ink.  Amongat  the 
best  is  that  of  a  young  wonian  reading  to  a  man  at  a  eupper^ 
table,  by  lamplight,  with  an  old  woman  asleep  in  a  chaiTp 
Another  is  that  of  a  man  sitting  by  the  side  of  a  eick-bed, 
and  some  Turk;?  bargaining  for  a  Circn.-sinn  slave.  The 
dr:\wina:8  of  "  The  Mai^sacre  of  the  Mamelukes  "  and  "  Solo- 
inon'.<  AVall, '  al^o  by  Bida,  arc  works  of  a  higher  character, 
and  are  full  of  merit.  The  pastel"  of  Galbnmd  arc  remark- 
ably excellent,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  judge  of  them  in  the 
light  in  which  thoy  arc  liuivj.  P)Oth  in  drawing,  expression, 
and'use  of  the  material,  iboisc  workbare  well  worth  attenUon$ 
and  it  is  hoped  that  before  tiie  close  of  the  Exhibition  they 
will  be  better  placed.  The  srtudies  of  ^it  and  flowers,  by' 
Chabal-Dassurgey,  exeeuted  in  dialk  and  body  colonr,  ore 
excellent  examples^  and  well  worthy  of  being  better  seen^ 
There  are  three  portndt  drawings,  l>y  Pan!  Flandrin  (brother 
of  the  great  painter),  very  carefully  rendered,  but  in  a  some« 
what  dry  ana  uninteresting  style.  Other  French  drawings 
are  soattered  about,  but  none  demanding  especial  comment. 

In  Bavaria  there  are  drawings,  by  Adamo,  cnllod  "  Un 
Roman  en  cinq  tableau/'  very  mannered  and  ugly,  and  with 
a  story  of  little  interest  Others,  by  Pixio,  are  extremely 
common-place. 

In  Denmark  there  are  some  pro;>d  drawings  of  heads  in 
chalk,  touched  with  water  colour,  by  Frohlich,  especially 
the  head  of  a  boy  in  chalk  only.  It  may  be  observed  that 
there  is  great  simplicity  and  earnestness  in  the  works  from 
the  far  north — ^Russia,  Denmark^  and  Sweden,  for  instanoe 
— qoalitiee  of  greater  worth  than  the  boasted  ohio  "  of  more 
advaaeed  schools. 

There  is  a  remarkable  display  of  drawinsst  both  for 
numbers  and  general  ability,  sent  from  the  ^  ^instgewerb- 
Bchule  Nlimberg.  These  are  in  the  Bavarian  annexe  outside 
the  Exhibition  building,  and  ooneist  of  scbolaetic  drawings 
nnd  models,  reprcfjenting  the  various  stages  of  study  from 
the  cast  and  from  life  :  nl-o  nrchitectural  models  and  drawinn-g 
— all  showing  a  very  high  conditimi  of  efficiency,  i>nth  in 
the  method  of  instruction  which  proflucc^  >i\rh  jrood  academic 
results  and  in  the  industry  and  skill  of  the  students.  A  few 
designs  are  shown,  but  nothing  of  note.  It  is  somewhat 
disheartening  to  find  such  good  training  prwluclng  so  little 
fruit ;  for  there  is  but  feeble  vitality  in  njost  modern  German 
art  There  is  a  complete  and  most  interesting  colleotion  of 
the  works  of  the  students  at  the  schools  of  the  Department 
of  Sdenee  and  Art  at  South  Kensington  fully  illnstratipg 
the  excellent  system  pursued  and  its  highly  satisfhotory 
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xMilts.   The  objeeto  aimed  at  and  acoomplisbed  in  our  kb^hom. 
English  school  are  mach  more  extended  than  those  at  HnS^. 
l^orembnig.  tvm**c. 

Passing  on  to   Paintings  on  enamel,  earthenware,  and  Painttaffon 
china,"  it  seems  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  not  only  the  Sfffiji. 
principles  of  art  that  ehoukl  be  applied  to  these  varioue  SSJ^,***** 
branches?  of  industry,  hut  also  to  suggest  that  n  peculiar  ' 
abstraction  of  mind  is  in  some  instances  requisite  in  order 
to  appreciate  the  results,  as  far  as  the  art  of  pictorial  (L  sirrn 
and  execution  is  concerned.    Take  for  instance,  what,  it  Prmooe. 
is  presumed,  would  be   consiflered   the  higheot  class  of 
enamel   works  in  the  exhibition — those   by  Lepcc  and 
Rudoluhi,  who  exhibit  enamels  on  gold  and  other  metaU. 
The  pictorial  art  introduced  in  these  works  is  both  puerile 
and  tad,  as,  for  example,  the  **  Angdlique  et  Roger,"  by 
Lepect  vUch  is  placed  amongst  the  French  miniatures  (Ko. 
430).    Nothing  can  be  less  worthy  of  regard  in  an  artistie 
voint  of  view ;  and  his  portrait  (431)  is  little  better.  Lepee 
nas  also  a' case  of  enamelled  vases,  tazzas,  &c.,  executed  with 
the  rarest  skill  and  ability,  with  fabulous  prices  attached  to 
and  given  for  them,  yet  the  painting  which  is  intended  to 
Ornament  the-'o    objtts  de  luxe"  is  quite  beneath  notice. 

Again,  look  at  the  series  of  elaborate  enamels  in  porcelain  Bawia. 
in  the  Bavarian  annexe,  by  Winimer,  of  Munich,  and  other 
German  artists,  after  well-known  ] Pictures.  What  are  these 
bnt  wretched  copies  of  immortal  works,  8o  bad  as  to  be 
irritating  to  the  artist  who  looks  at  them— copies  which,  if 
made  on  canvas  or  paper,  would  not  fetch  as  mauy  pence 
as  the  pounds  which  are  now  given  for  them  I  Then,  what 
quality  is  it  that  makes  these  productions  bo  readily  market- 
able? It  can  be  only  that  of  permanency ^a  quality 
appealing  to  minds  so  constituted  as  to  deriva  satisfaotioa 
In  the  possession  of  Uie  Ang^lique  ct  Ko^er"  of  Lepec 
or  one  of  Wimmer's  tfavesties  of  Haphael  or  Kubens  simply 
because  they  are  works  which  will  never  tone  with  age 
or  fade  with  time. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  reason  why  better  art  and  artists  J*n«J^ 
slioulfl  not  be  cmploycfl  upon  enamel  work;  h\\\  still,  from 
the  very  nature  and  hazard  of  the  processes  employed,  the 
power  fvf  the  material  is  limited,  and  the  result  of  its  use 
far  from  eatistactory  in  an  artistic  point  of  view.  This 
is  proved,  if  proof  be  necessary,  by    reference  to  the 
enamels  of  Messrs.  Gray  and  Ford,  hung  with  the  English 
pictures  and  water-colour  drawings.    These  are,  beyond 
question,  the  best  specimens  of  enamel-painting  in  the  whole 
Exhibition ;  indeed^  it  would  be  abaord  to  draw  any  com- 
pUMOn  botween  them  and  those  by  Wimmer  and  others. 
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Kb.  Hobs*  The  German  enamels  have  not  the  slightest  real  reeerablaiioe 
Mima-    to  the  pictures  from  which  tliey  profess  to  be  copied,  whereas 

lUKKs.&c.  1^1^^  Gray's  copies,  rifter  "Mnlready,  have  much  of  the  very 
touch  and  cliariicter,  us  well  as  colour  and  drawin^^,  of  the 
original  work.  Yet  a  water-colour  copy  by  Mr.  Giiiy,  upon 
paper,  would  ho  Itnniearjurably  more  valuable  and  interesting, 
since  it  would  be  free  froai  that  <z:lazed  and  glossy  surface 
which  secni.s  to  fuse  into  monotoiiuiis  equality  every  portion 
of  the.  work,  and  those  hot  tones  of  colour,  the  result  of 
occasional  aad  inevitable  ovcr>firing^  with  other  failings, 
evident  to  an  artist's  eye.  Great  as  may  be  the  charm 
to  some  minda  of  the  sense  of  permanency,  it  must  be  per*- 
mitted  to  those  of  more  artistic  sensitiveuess  to  assert  that 
this  quality  does  not  compensate  for  other  wants.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  it  is  only  to  enamel  paintings^ 
piotorially  considered^  that  these  remarks  are  intended  to 
apply.  Reference  to  the  elaborate  ornamentation  and  perfect 
workmanship  found  in  the  works  of  Lepec  and  Kudolphi 
would  lead  to  remarks  of  a  totally  different  character  to 
those  now  c  died  for. 

Under  the  same  class  of  work  as  that  just  r  un  nented 
upon  may  l)e  placed  the  porcelain  plaques  exliii)ir 'd  by 
various  niiinutarturers,  such  as  the  landscapes  by  liouquet, 
and  the  f)gu re-subjects  of  Lcssore  (exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Wed^jwood).  These  arc  framed  as  pictures  and  sketches 
in  oil  or  water-colour  would  be,  and  it  is  presumed  are 
intended  to  vie  in  interest  witli  such  works.  Viewed  in 
this  light  these  plaques  are  all  bat  worthless,  save  for  bxk 
occasional  agreeableness  of  tone  and  depth  of  colour,  and  it 
needs  a  strong  appreciation  of  the  quaJity  of  permanency* 
and  knowledge  of  the  difficulties  of  execution  overcome,  to 
set  any  value  upon  these  productions.    To  come  to  wliat 

Paintins  may  bc  termed  "painting  proper  "upon  porcelain,  t.e.,  the 
decoration  of  vessels  of  various  forms  for  ornament  and 
use — it  nmy  be  submitted  tliat  tlie  jxcneral  principle  to  be 
observed  in  applying  art  to  such  work  is  that  it  .should  harmo- 
nize in  evury  way  with  the  I'orms  which  receive  it.  As 
these  forms  are  of  a  well-defined  and  architectonic  character, 
scj  the  pictorial  adjunct  should,  as  far  as  possible,  partake 
of  the  same  qualities.  Thus,  speaking  broadly,  all  landscape 
subjects  and  those  requiring  picturesque  treatment  are 
undesirable  and  incongruous  with  reference  to  the  object 
in  view.  Occasionally  in  the  present  Exhibition  you  will 
come  upon  a  vase  on  which  a  landscape  is  painted  which, 
commencing  on  the  body  of  the  vessel,  is  made  to  meander 
(trees,  sky,  buildings,  and  all)  over  the  concave  and  convex 
forms  to  be  found  at  its  neck.   Can  there  be  a  more  absurd 
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departure  firom  true  taste  id  ornamentation  than  suoli  an  uors. 
eanm|de  at  this  ?  Again,  in  the  S^rea  conrt  there  are  tea  Mnril- 
aenices  considered  so  rare  in  quality  of  manufacture  as  'p*— 
to  be  placed  in  an  elaboratelj-made  case,  in  which  there 
is  a  safe  haven  formed  for  every  separate  piece  of  the  set. 
Now,  examine  the  tray  at  the  top  of  the  case  (203)  painted 
by  M.  Lnn«]!;lois.  You  will  find  It  tasteful  in  form,  with 
an  ed<rni[i  of  beautifully  painted  and  irilded  ornament,  and 
in  the  centre  a  commouplace-lookin*:^  landscape  in  mono- 
chrome— as  a  work  of  art,  little  bii  t.  r  tlinn  those  well- 
known  ruins  ''  and  "  vi(j\\  >  oi  Jiubicmcn'ii  ^eats  and  castles'* 
which  adorn  the  couuiionedt  earthenware  of  domestic  use 
in  Eogliind.  This  kiud  of  work  is  surely  inharmonious 
with  the  setting  which  encloses  it.  There  is  much  of  this 
questionable  taste  and  indifferent  painting  to  be  seen  in  the 
Sevres  court 

As  examples  of  the  error  oommitted  in  introducing  upon 
set  forms  pictnresqtie  subjects,  executed  in  a  slight  and 
sketchy  manner,  the  work  of  Demoi  (Belgium)  and  Kiachgit2 
(Minton^s  conrt)  may  be  cited.  It  is  only  fur,  however, 
lo  say  that,  though  Messrs.  Minton  exhibit  this  work,  they 
neither  approve  it  nor  propose  to  continue  its  production. 
Figure-subject.'i  where  the  background,  be  it  landscape  or 
architectural,  is  secondary,  n;r,,nj,^  of  trees,  flowers,  and 
animals  (a  frequent  recourse  beiiii:  iDiule  to  the  vignette  treat- 
ment where  the  fair  porcelain  ground  is  shown)  seem  the  sub- 
ject*^  most  fitted  for  {)oreelain  decorative  purposes,  arranged, 
as  they  should  be,  with  a  certain  amount  of  conventional 
symmetry  in  harmony  with  the  forms  they  are  intended  to 
ornament.  Certainly,  in  poroehun-painting  any  contention 
with  pictures  or  picture-making  should,  as  far  as  possible, 
be  avoided. 

Copies  from  and  adaptations  of  Boucher  and  Watteau 
are  the  stock  in  trade  with  most  manufacturers.  A  change 
from  the  worn-out  common-place  nudides  of  Boucher  would 
be  a  great  relief;  bnt  Watteao's  works  are,  without  doubt, 
admirably  suited  for  porcelain  ornamentation.  It  would  be 
well,  however,  if  the  artists  employed  would  study  more 
deeply  the  style  of  this  admir;\ble  painter  and  try  and 
imitate  in  some  degree  his  piquant  touch  and  charm  of 
colour,  qualities  which  are  now  conspieuous  by  their  absence 
in  all  cojii(  s  on  porcelain  after  Watteau  made  either  at 
home  or  nt  road.  It  is  certainly  worth  the  consideration  of 
iHunulactuiers  whether  these  sources  of  supply  might  not 
be  extended.  The  designs  of  our  own  Flaxman  and 
Stothard  would  yield  excellent  snbjectb,  and  those  of  the 
foimer  are  partieularly  applicable  to  that  K^Grec  style 
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now  60  mnish  in  vogue  in  Paris,  and 'wIiiofa>: possibly, jnajr 

 yjjf   obtain  favoar  in  England  before  long. 

SRFU^  Jte.'  There  ig,  apparently,  fittle  resort  in  anj  country  to  original 
design  for  porcelain  ornamentation ;  and  this  doubtleas 
arises  from  the  difficulty  of  inducing  eminent  living  artists 
to  make  designs  for  art  maniifjiotnrp^  ;  but  a  delif:rhtful  little 
work  in  Minton's  court,  cxccuttMl  iroin  a  sketch  Ly  Mr. 
Stephens?  (the  sculptor  who  is  engaged  upon  the  AVelliiigton 
monument),  iu:ikcs  one  hope  that  the  experiment  of  apply- 
ing good  and  oiigioal  art  may  be  repeated. 
Porcelain  Keference  in  general  terms  only  can  be  made  to  the 
^omBiw  pQi-^^^iain  displayed  throughout  the  Exhibition  by  various 
oonntries.  The  visitor  wifi  judge  for  himself  as  to  the  way 
in  which  the  princii^es  hinted  at  above  are  carried  into 

EMCtice.  If  he  be  an  Enslishmftn  he  will  fed  proud  to  see 
ow  the  display  made  by  Minton^  Copeland,  Wedgwood,  and 
oUiers  proves  itself  to  be  inferior  to  none.  Indedl,  in  many 
qoalittes  the  show  made  by  these  manufacturers  is  unrivalled. 
In  porcelain-painting  there  is  nothing  better  than  the  works 
of  Allen,  Mitchell,  and  Simpson,  artists  ^ployed  by 
Minton;  and  that  of  Jahns  (a  German  artist,  .engaged  1^ 
the  pame  firm^  is  liijjldv  fn  ho  commcnder]. 
■•  The  exquisite  finish  and  th  tail  in  all  that  Minton  shows 
lis  remarkable,  and  exhibits  in  the  highest  degree  that 
thoroughness  of  execution  in  wliich  first-class  English  work 
stands  supreuie.  Tlie  same  may  be  said  of  the  specimens 
shown  by  Messr?.  Copelaud,  where  the  painting  of  llurten. 
Smith,  and  Lucas  is  remarkably  good.  Messra  Wedgwood 
ttake  an  admiiable  display^  They  aeem  to  have  •  eanght  the 
tme  Bidrit  of  the  old  v^ovk  with  which  their. name  Is-  so 
iaaepMnably  connected. 

It  is  a  curions  contrast  to  see*  hung  aide  by  aide  with 
lihat  exquisite  ware,  the  daubs  on.  china  by  Lessore.  Be  it 
from  what  cause  it  may,  whether  owing  to  superiority  in 
some  qualities  of  the  **  pdte  tendre,**  which  the  English  use 
over  the  "  p&te  dure  "  of  the  French,  it  is  certain  that  there 
i«  n  olenrness  and  power  in  the  Knprli^h  porcelain-painting 
which  16  not  fonnd  in  tlie  work  of  other  countries. 
Though  the  English  copies  after  Wattean  nre  far  from  what 
thov  might  be,  they  are  better  than  thoee  produced  by  his 
own  countrymen. 

Tnaoe,  "^^e  great  display  in  the  Si^vres  court,  and  the  beautiful 

specimens  it  contains,  merit,  of  course  the  closest  attention ; 
but  the  monotony  to  be  observed  amone  the  French  pictures, 
the  result  of  too  rigid  devotion  to  the  scholastic  qrstem^ 
seems  c(|ually  apparent  in  their  poroelain-pairiting ;  and  they 
shrink  from  the  effort  to  obtain  force  and  brilliancy,  qua- 
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lities  wbick*  are  eertttmly  to  be  liad.withoat  drifting  into  iBLH<m»- 
ecMuneiiefls  and  vulgarity.   This  is  shown  by  Looking  oarefidljr.  MnreZ 
at  thelai^  vases  of  Minion  and  Copeland,  and  oompaiiog  ^^^fj*,**' 
them  with  those  numbered  5(>  and  57  in  the  Sevres  court. 

Outride  the  Sevres  court  tbere  are  some  colossal  figures^ 
from  designs  by  the  nrtiet  Yvon,  painted  upon  alabs  of  poroe- 
kun  rudely  joined  together.  It  is  presumed  tbat  this,  is 
an  experiment  in  decoration,  a?  a  substitute  for  the  more 
costly  mosaic  or  frcfco  of  uncertain  ])crmanency.  In  this 
light  they  are  liiiilily  intcrestinij ;  and  it"  they  are  honn  fidn 
enamels  upon  porcelain,  and  can  be  produced  at  a  moderate 
cost,  the  experiment  might  he  extended  with  advantage,  as 
they  liave  uiuch  of  the  fresco  look  about  them,  and  are  not 
burdened  with  the  difhcultics  of  execution  and  disagreeable 
shine  and  glitter  of  mosaic  work.  .  . 

'  Hie  fiufenoes  of  Deck  and  Jean  deserve  partienlar  attend- 
tioo,  especially  those  of  the  first-named  aitist»  which  are. 
adminJuein  style  and  execation,  but  the  qualities  vhioh 
their  works  exhibit,  are  not  those  of  strictly  a  pictorial  nature. 

A  new  process  of  enamelling  in  lava  (as  it  is  termed)  may 
be  noticed,  but  the  results  are  not  gratifying  in  an  artistic 
point  of  view.  Some  heads  which  are  to  be  found  amDDg 
the  porcelain  collection  of  Gillot  ai-e  the  best  examples. 
There  is  a  group  of  Queen  Victoria  and  the  Prince  Consort  •  >  : 
whioli  really  should  not  have  been  admitted  into  the  '  Ai 
Exhibition. 

Tlie  painting  on  glass,  exhibited  by  the  Compngnie  des 
Cristalleriee  de  St.  Louis,  Cristalleries  de  Clichy,  and  Oom- 
pagnie  des  Cristalleries  liaccariit,  niu:?t  nut  pass  unnoticed. 
The  two  first  named  exhibit  some  excellent  painting  of  fruit, 
and  fiowers,  especially  to  be  observed  upon  the  vasea  from 
StliOniB.  There  is  a  large  tRzaarshaped  vase  with  figures 
in  manoehrcme  on  a  blue  ground,  sent  bv  the  Compagnie 
Baoearaty  which  ia  excellent  in  style  and  execution.  The 
painting  generally  of  these  glass  works  certainly  deserves 
attention.  There  is,  however,  verv  questionable  taste  0Gca» 
eionally  displayed,  as  the  cache-pot  exhibited  by  Baccaxst> 
which  is  of  the  simplest  possible  form,  painted  all  over, 
witb  a  gold  rim  at  the  top,  but  without  moul<ling  of  any 
kind  to  relic \^e  or  ornament  it.  Tlii?  is  placed  on  a  high 
etaiid  of  white  glass,  clahoratclv  ^  aricd  in  form,  without  a 
panicle  of  colour  or  jp^ilding  upon  it.  The  efi'ect  of  the 
whole  is  i neon Li r nous  and  bad. 

There  is  but  little  to  admire  in  the  (jernian  porcelain-  a.xuuu, 
painting,  tliougli  it  makes  a  great  display  as  far  as  quantity 
goes,  but  nothing  to  call  for  especial  remark  in  the  painting, 
which  is  generally  common-place  in  execution  and  tasteless 
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Mi^HoBs-  in  subject.   From  Meissen  there  are  some  sabjecte  of  a 
MisiA-    Flaxman-like  character,  which  have  a  good  effect.  Austria 

xDB^ic.  temerity  to  exhibit  a  oonspieuous  failure  in  the 

endeavour  to  reproduce  literally  a  beautiful  serTice,  by 
Minton,  purchased  by  Queen  Victoria,  in  tlie  1851  Exhibi* 
tion,  and  presented  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria. 

The  wanderer  round  that  world  of  care  and  labour,  the 
gasometer  in  the  Cliamjjs  dc  INLirs,  vviii  tiiui  much  and  varied 
interest  in  the  exhibition  of  porcelain,  and  certainly  among 
other  contributions  will  not  fail  to  notice  the  Doccia  ware  of 
Cinori. 

TiMBMt.  An  opportunity  is  also  afforded  for  comparing  the  porce- 
lain work  of  the  West  with  that  of  the  East^  in  apeamena 
from  India^  China,  and  Turkey,  both  ancient  and  modem 
work,  but  there  ia  nothing  further  which  deserres  especial 
notice  in  a  pictorial  point  of  view,  and  we  may  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  cartoons  for  stained  glass  and  frescoes. 
Cartoons  for  We  will  take  the  most  important  branch  first,  and  apeak 
fre«coe».  ^£  cartoons  for  frescoes,  though  perhaps  not  a  single 
example  of  such  a  work  exists  In  the  Exhibition,  as  it  is  not 
|)rol)alilc  that  any  one  of  the  dcfi^^ns  exhibited  for  mural 
decoiation  will  be  executed  in  real  fresco — "buon  fresco," 
as  tiic  i>hl  Italians  called  it, 
Theirue  It  will  perhaps  not  be  considered  out  of  place  if  a  few 
S5»oo!**  words  are  prefaced  in  ex]>laiiation  of  what  fresco-painting 
really  is,  as  there  is  a  wide-spread  inisapprehcnsiou  on  the 
subject ;  every  wall  painting,  be  it  executed  in  common  dis- 
temper, wax,  water-glass,  or  oil,  being  indiscriminately  termed 
fresco  by  a  great  majority  of  those  who  have  more  interest 
in  than  knowledge  of  the  subject.  **Btton  fresco,**  that 
pictorial  process  by  which  the  greatest  effects  of  artistic 
genius  have  been  realized — the  stanze  of  the  Vatican  and 
c^ling  of  the  Sistine  chapel,  for  instance — has  a  peculiar 
pro]>erty  of  its  own,  which  eminently  distinguishes  it  from 
all  other  methods  of  paintino;.  It  is  this,  tlint  a  {rc?co  is  a 
nnn-ahsorbcnt  of  Huhf.  The  fresco  ground  is  composed  of 
certain  pro^iortions  of  lime  (from  which  the  heatini^  ( liincnt 
has  been  to  a  great  extent  washed  out)  and  sand,  uud  this 
mixture  is  used  by  the  painter  in  its  moist  state.  The  wet 
lime,  absorbing  carbon  from  the  !itnu)si)herc,  becomes  car- 
bonate of  lime,  and,  in  combinalioa  with  the  sand,  produces 
an  impermeable  cement,  which  is  formed  over  the  surface  of 
the  ground  during  the  day's  work,  and  in  which  the  colour 
useif  is  incorporated  and  fixed.*   This  cemented  surface  has 

*  A  irc'sco-painter  can  oitl}-  proceed  with  small  poitioDS  of  his  vork  at  the 
same  time.  A  fresco  in  prepress  is  like  a  child's  diiseeted  map,  made  up  of 
pieces  of  sU  sbapof  and  lixei*  vbich  are  joiAad  togcllifr  day  bj  day. 
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been  stated  to  be  sufficiently  crystsUine  to  reflect  light  Mb.  Hon* 
But,  whether  this  is  bo  or  not,  its  non-absorbency  of  light  ie  m^7s?a- 

unquestionable.  xuaM^Ao. 

It  will  thus  be  readiijr  understood  how  eminently  fitted 
fresco-painting  \a  for  mural  -jdeooration  —  especially  for 
churches  and  public  buildings,  generally  imperfectly  lighted, 
and  which  are  positively  made  lighter  by  fresco  decoration. 
Where  an  oil-picture  would  be  invi:?iblc  a  fresco  is  clearly 
seen.    All  other  processes  for  wall-paliitinfir,  stich  as  water- 
<t1;i«s  and  wax,  suffer  greatly  in  comparison  with  real  fresco; 
but,  unfortunately,  this  beautiful  material  is  much  affected 
by  climatic  influence,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  condition  of  the 
frescoes  in  the  new  Palace  at  Westminster — a  condition 
almost  entirely  produced  by  the  bad  air  of  that  locality^ 
-vitiated,  as  it  is,  oy  exhalations  and  impurities  of  all  kinds. 
It  is,  however,  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  the  rising  gene- 
ration of  artists  may  be  encouraged  to  try  the  effect  of  tlds 
bttiutifttl  nmterial  in  places  where,  with  proper  care  and 
attention,  it  might  be  proof  against  the  humidity  of  oar 
olioiate.    As  in  the  sprandrils  of  the  nave  arcade  of  many 
a  country  church  you  find  texts  upon  the  wall  to  arrest  and 
instruct  the  wandering  eye  and  mind,  so  might  frescoes  be 
introduced  illustrating  the  great  facts  of  sacred  history. 
>fTirr!!  painting  might  with  excellent  effect  be  introduced 
into  school  rooms  and  the  halls  nnd  corridors  of  great  houses ! 
It  is  only  in  our    ilourishing  peopled  towns,"  where  gaseous 
impurities  hold  their  sway,  that  **  buon  fresco  "  has  but  a 
brief  existence. 

If  we  are  to  judge  of  England's  desire  for  mural  painting 
by  the  contents  of  the  present  exhibition,  our  hope  of  the 
most  partial  realization  of  the  above  asj^tions  would  be 
&ittt  indeed.  As  in  pastels  and  drawings,  so  in  cartoons 
England  is  entirely  unrepresented. 

In  criticising  briefly  the  cartoons  now  cxMVilted,  first  in  ( artooun 
importance  as  to  size  and  effort  is  that  by  Kaulbacli^  in  the  ^Sm^ 
Bavarian  annexe,  which  is  called  **  L'Epoque  de  la  Refor- 
mation," What  is  to  be  said  of  this  colossal  work,  which  is 
a  tyj)e  of  almost  all  German  cartoons  in  the  Kxhibition  ?  Of 
course,  it^  academic  power  and  skill  are  undeniable ;  but  is 
there  nuo  tmich  of  nature  in  the  whole  of  it?  Is  not  that 
single  tigurc  of  St.  John,  by  Flandrin,  worth  a  cartload  of 
such  mere  conventionn)!.«ms  as  these  cartoons  must  in  truth 
be  called  ?  It  is  impo:?sible  to  speak  of  modem  German 
artists  w  ithuut  the  greatest  respect  for  their  indefatigable 
industry  and  perseverance,  of  which  there  is  abundant 
evidence  in  the  present  ExMbition.  Still,  we  can  but  be 
impressed  with  tiie  fiict  that  a  large  portion  of  the  work  at 
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.  Ms.  Hobs-  Munich  and  elaewliere  is  in  reality  a  great  sham^  and  that 

mxTja-    it  is  not  the  result  of  the  painter's  own  true  and  original 
.ivMs^Ac.  £^ijj,g^  but  lias  been  done  to  order,  as  a  reproduction  of  die 
works  of  other  times.    Thus^  the  German  artists  have  been 
looking  at  art  and  nature  through  other  men's  eyeo  ■  ■  loi 
niistakc  ever  Hital  in  if--  re.•5ult^^ 

No  one  can  question  the  power  and  ability  of  the  German 
painters ;  hut  that  their  talent  has  been  much  misdirected 
by  the  influenco  of  dilettanti  kings  and  emperorti  is  jllus- 
trated  by  the  lullowinir  anecdote  : — Some  years  since  there 
was  to  be  seen  in  Kauibach's  btudiu  at  Munich  a considernble 
portion  of  an  acre  of  canvas,  on  which  wad  painted  "  The 
Destruction  of  Jerusalem."  Anything  more  uninteresting 
ihnn  Ihia  work  it  is  i£ffieult  to  eimoeiye,  and  speotatoiB 
,  turned  away  from  it  in  the  hope  of  finding  something  ebe 
in  the  room  whii^  it  might  be  possible  to  admire  and 
appbiud.  Thai  hope  wa^  not  disappointed,  for  on  the  walk 
were  hung  framed  pencil  drawings  of  modem  life  and  in- 
etdent,  -  admirable  in  character  and  feeling,  and  full  of 
humour.  How  clearly  did  this  ccmtrast  seem  to  show  (at 
the  failure  of  the  one  and  the  success  of  the  other)  the  true 
bent  of  the  artist's  mind  ;  and  how  much  it  was  to  be-rei- 
gretted  that  he  should  have  been  divertetl  f  iomit. 

There  is  a  great  deal  more  artistic  fc*  ling  and  taste  in  the 
cartoon  bv  Piloty  (No.  29  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Bavarian 
annexe)  than  in  ivauibach's  work.  There  are  many  other 
cartoons,  drawings,  book  designs,  &c.,  in  the  Bavarian 
collection,  but  nothing  calling  for  special  notice. 

.'In  the  Austrian  oourt  tneris  are  cartoons  of  scriptuml 
subjects,  and  aeveral  others  of  deooratiTe  figures  the  size  of 
life»  but  all  dreary  in  the  extreme,  from  the  utter  want  of 
interest  and  <diarm  .about  them.  ' 
Bd^tfn.  There  is  mueh  to  be  admired  in  the  cartoons  sent  from 
Belgium.  I^ioseby  Guifens  and  Swerts  deserve  especial 
attention*  In  many  instances  the  compositions  are  ezeellent^ 
^nd  there  is  occasionally  great  dignity  in  the  single  figures. 
It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  with  these  Belgian 
artists,  as  with  almost  all  the  nmdern  liistorical  painters 
(except  Fhmdrin),  there  is  a  strange  tendency  to  overstrain 
the  action  in  the  principal  figures  of"  their  designs,  posing 
them  much  atter  the  fashon  of  an  opera-isiuger  unburdening 
himself  of  a  scena.  Look,  tor  instance,  at  Swerts's  com- 
position of  our  Lord  with  his  parents  (209,  Belgian 
Catalogue).  The  Virgin  and  Joseph  are  full  of  simplicity 
of  action  and  eamestneas  of  feeling  ;  whilst  the  figure  of  the 
Child  illustrates  the  bad  tendency  which  has  been  just 
referred  to*   The  same  may  be  aaid  of  the  figure  ^  our 
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XiOrd  bearing  the  cross  in  the  cartoon  by  Gufiene  20 2\  ^Tr.  noiis< 
Another  carfonn  by  this  artist,  however  (not  included  in  mijcij?- 
the  catalogue,  but  which  is  entitled  "  The  Dignitaries  and  ^^Wjlft 
>rprchant8  of  the  llanseatic  Towns  depositing  their  Deeds 
at  tilt'  Abbey  of  St.  Michael is  rntirely  free  from  these 
objectionable  elements,  and  is  an  excelh  nt  example  of  desi<]!;n 
for  mural  decoration.     In  his  composition  (203)  there  is 
much  solemnity  of  feeling,  but  this  is  marred  by  the  studied 
action  of  the  Virgin.    The  best  single  ligurcs  are  those  of 
Mereator  and  Ortelioflf  by  Swerts.    The  apo^tled  and  saints 
designed  by  Guffens  are  Tery  carefully  drawn ;  but  there  is 
too  much  exaggeration  of  expreasion  m  the  heads,  and  poa^ 
look  in  the  action  of  the  figures. 

It  now  remaina  to  notice  the  cartoons  for  stained  gkss^  of  ^^^^^^^L^ 
which  there  are  but  few  exatnplee,  and  thoee  but  of  slight  siaS^' 
importance. 

Two  iifttal  errors  seem  to  poflsess  modem  designers  in  this 
material.  Either  they  make  servile,  unfeeling  copies  of  old 
work,  failing  to  sec  or  obtain  its  true  spirit  and  beauty,  but 
tak-in<;  circ  to  preserve,  and  even  to  caricature,  all  crudities 
ot  design  and  errors  of  drawing,  the  result  solely  of  im- 
perfect knowledge  on  the  part  of  our  great  ancestor;  or 
they  follow  the  modern  German  heresy  of  making  finished 
pictmes  on  glass,  which,  when  placed  in  window  tracery, 
have  all  the  bad  quality  and  eti'ect  of  transparencies.  This 
last-named  error  is  infinitely  worse  than  the  other.  Rather^ 
by  far,  let  us  have  hideous-looking  aainta  and  martyrs, 
contorted  in  a  way  agonising  to  behold,  attended  bv  zoological 
specimens  of  terrifying  aspect,  than  those  polished  specimenB 
of  inamty  ^thich  are  the  natural  result  of  poverty  of  design 
and  jm  entire  want  of  appreciation  of  the  treatment  whioh 
the  material  requires. 

Amongst  all  the  art-revivnls,  none  in  our  time  has  been  True  tra«i* 
more  remarkable  or  complete  than  that  of  Gothic  archi-  ^^"^^nt. 
tecture,  the  result  of  earne^t  and  assi'lnous  devotion  to  the  ^"K. 
old  types  nnd  examples  on  the  part  of  many  able  architects, 
Avho  seem  to  have  imbibed  the  true  spirit  and  genius  of 
their  great  predeeessors  in  the  art  *    IIow  comes  it  to  pnss, 
then,  that  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  old  Gothic 
work— painting  on  glass— has  met  witli  so  little  real  atten- 
tion, if  wc  are  to  judge  from  the  results.     The  leading 
principles  of  the  old  glass-painters^  which  seem  as  apparent 


*  It  is  inipo&sible,  however,  to  give  unqualified  praise  to  the  results  of  this 
revival.  To  erect  buildings  for  the  public  worship  of  the  Church  of  England 
uiiuutel^  reproduced  from  those  designed  and  planned  to  perfection  for  the 
of  tiM  Cbureh  of  Borne  it  tn  enor  ofthe  gmTctt  kind. 
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Mr- Hons,  in  tlieir  works  as  the  sun  at  noonrlay,  are  practically  iprnorcd 
MiwS^    in  most  inoclcrn  examples.    In  old  rjh^^  of  a  iiuc  period  no 

guagg. &c.  attempt  at  picture-making  is  ever  toiind.  It  was  never  an 
object  with  the  best  glass  designers  to  draw  attention  to 
their  windows  by  a  striking  treatment  of  sacred  subjects. 
This  was  the  province  of  mural  and  other  painting,  and  no 
imitation  of  such  work  in  gloaa  was  ever  attempted  or 
thought  of.  There  office  was  eimply  to  dim,  not  exclude, 
the  light  of  day,  and  to  do  so  £7  means  of  a  tender  or 
gorgeous  combination  (as  the  mood  took  them)  of  form  and 
colour. 

This  colour  was  not  obtained  by  a  ynlgar  conjuncdon,  in 
large  masses,  of  the  primary  hues,  but  by  a  subtle  use  of 
secondary  and  tertiary  ones,  throwin|;  in  the  primaries  here 
and  there  like  jewels.    Another  pnnciple  was  to  prevent 

any  appearance  of  too  great  transparency  or  relief  about 
their  work.  In  short,  to  get  a  flatness,  and  what  might  be 
almost  termed  a  semi-solidity  of  appearance  and  quality 
more  in  accordance  with  the  surrounding  work  than  mere 
transparent  treatment  would  be.  Whether  they  could 
manufacture  glass  as  we  do  is  a  matter  of  no  moment,  as 
we  may  feel  convinced  that  nothing  could  have  induced  them 
to  use  large  pieces  through  which  the  ivy  on  the  muUion,  or 
distant  landscape  would  be  distinctly  Tisible. 

Those  who  go  to  Paris  and  dedre  to  know  what  stained 
glass  is  in  its  highest  state  of  perfection  should  ymt  Chartres^ 
which  is  to  be  accomplished  in  a  pleasant  day^s  excursion. 
Those  who  stay  at  home  may  gaze  at  those  old  clerestory 
windowS}  patchwork  though  they  be,  at  the  east  end  of  the 
choir  of  Westminster  Abbey,  and  botli  at  Ghartres  and  at 
Westminster  there  is  nmple  opportunity  of  comparing  old 
work  with  new,  and  there  can  be  few  more  interestinj]: 
questions  to  solve  tiuui  tiie  cause  of  difference  between  the 
two.  It  is  assuredly  one  of  principle  in  design  and  arrange- 
ment of  colour,  and  by  no  means  confined  to  the  quality  of 
the  glass.  Clearness  and  beauty  of  design  is  apparent  in  all 
the  old  work.  The  patterns  never  seem  inspired  by  the 
kaleidoscope.  But,  above  all^  it  is  evident  that  the  old 
glass  painters  never  permitted  positive  colour  to  predominate ; 
and  while  they  did  not  flinch  uom  the  use  of  the  deepest  and 
richest  tones,  their  arrangement  of  colour  was  so  blended  as 
to  make  one  harmonious  design^  and  not  a  disjointed  mass 
of  incongruous  combinations. 
Designs  for  Bamestly  recommending  the  careful  consideration  of  this 
KTai^fin  tho  subject  to  thosc  who  have  time  to  devote  to  it,  some  notice 
KjOiibjUon.  jj^^^^i  taken  of  the  very  few  designs  for  stained  glass  now 
exhibited.   Of  these  there  are  only  two  worthy  of  notice^ 
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the  Btuned  gbas  which  is  placed  ia  the  Exhibition  not  heixut  mr.  rors. 
included  m  this  report.  '^f 

Onn  consists  of  a  series  of  studies  in  oil,  by  Pfiinneii-  o- 
sf  1  lidt,  for  the  windows  cf  the  Church  of  St  Nicolas  in 
BerJin,  the  other  is  a  large  cartoon,  in  the  Bavarian  court 
by  Nesser.  If  any  proof  were  requisite  of  the  error  com- 
mitted  in  the  painting  of  elaborate  pictures  on  glass,  it  would 
be  afForrl^^d  hy  tho-(-  works  of  Pfannenschmidt.  They  are 
most  carefully  executed,  and  arc  academically  correct»  but 
completely  devoid  of  the  slightest  P]>ark  of  originality.  It 
\s  (uild  be  far  better  to  hang  up  th(  works  as  pictures  on 
the  church  walls  than  to  turn  them  into  vulgar-looking 
transparencies  in  glass. 

'Ihe  Uavarian  cartoon  is  another  manifest  error  in  the 
same  direction.  Of  griiu  attempts  at  faosimiles  of  old  work 
there  axe  no  esamples. 

It  now  remains  to  notice  ihe  few  specimens  of  mosaic  work  jiiosaic*. 
in  the  Exhibition,   These  are  confined  to  eiamples  from 
Bussisy  the  Pontifical  States^  Venice,  and  some  experiments 
recently  made  at  the  Sdenoe  and  Art  Department  at  South 
Kensington. 

The  Bussian  work  is  a  magnificent  example,  which  merits 
the  admiration  and  earnest  examination  of  all  interested  in 

the  process.  The  subject,  a  group  of  ecclesiastics,  well 
designed  and  drawn  by  Professor  Noff,  is  full  of  dignity  and 
variety  of  character.  The  mosaic  is  executed  at  8t.  Peters- 
burg by  Michel  Chmielcvski.  There  is  sucli:in  unfjucstion- 
ablc  8uperiority  in  this  work  over  all  otlier  mosaics  exiiihited 
that  one  is  induced  to  believe  that,  owiii<j,-  to  the  free  use 
m:ide  in  Russia  ul  various  periods  down  to  the  present  time 
of  mosaic  work  as  decoration  for  churches,  more  of  the  old 
tiaditions  of  manufacture  remains  there  than  in  other 
locatittes  where  the  process,  u^n  any  important  scale,  has 
been  in  long  disuse.  What  is  especially  striking  in  the 
Bossian  work  is  the  powerful  and  excellent  efiect  of  light 
and  shadow  obtained,  which,  without  being  of  an  unduly 
picturesque  character,  adds  greatly  to  the  appearance  of  tlie 
composition. 

Going  from  the  Rusnan  Court  to  that  of  Italy,  where  the 
mosaics  by  Salviati  are  sliown,  one  can  but  be  struck  by  the 
poor  and  meagre  look  of  these  in  comparison  with  tlic  llii^>^!an 
work.  This  may  result  to  a  great  extent  trom  the  nature 
of  the  designs  supjilied ;  but  the  colour  and  quality  of  the 
mateiials  and  the  execution  of  the  work  must  Lave  much  to 
do  with  it. 

The  experimeutt^  made  at  South  Kensington  are  highly 
intcrciitiug,  and  give  much  promise  of  futuio  success.  The 
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um.  hom-  materiab  used  in  these  examples  call  for  particular  notice ; 
Miff?'   for»  whilst  the  figure  of  Fra  Angellco,  the  portrait  of  the 

ma$,  AC  ]Marquid  of  Salishuxyy  and  a  mosaic  from  a  design  of  the 
late  Mr.  Sykea  are  executed  with  material  prepared  by 
^Mlnton,  of  a  porcelain  nature,  that  employed  in  tlie  figure 
of  Phidias  is  a  vitreous  substance  made  by  Ilarland  and 
Visher,  and  similar  to  that  in  general  use  on  tlic  continent. 
Minton's  material  is  to  be  preferred,  as  there  is  a  total 
absence  in  it  of  that  bloom  und  sliine  whicli  is  often  eeon 
in  the  vitreous  substance,  and  which  has  a  most  impleaHinf^ 
ctfcct  upon  shadow  and  deep  colour.  Something  of  this  is 
even  to  be  found  in  the  Kussiuu  work. 

Tlie  mosaics  itoui  ihc  Pontifical  States  consist  solely  of 
those  perforauuiccd  so  well  known  to  all  tourists — worthless 
copies  of  Kaphael  and  Guido,  and  still  more  worthless  views 
of  Bome>  Tivoli,  &c»  The  sattsfaetion  deriTed  from  a  sense 
of  permanency  must  be  developed  to  the  highest  decree  to 
attract  purchasera  for  such  works  as  these,  which  form  a 
lamentable  contrast  to  the  great  mosaics  of  St.  Peter's  and 
the  Vatican, 

In  thus  concluding  his  allotted  task,  the  writer  trusts  that 
ho  has  not  omitted  to  consider  any  point  of  importance  con- 
nected with  it  'y  and  that  he  has  succeeded  in  enunciating 

with  clcnrnegrf  tlie  principles  which,  in  hi.s  humble  oj)inion, 
should  iiitliioncc  the  Ynrioiis  departments  of  artistic  labour 
upon  which  he  has  undertaken  to  report 
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Bbfort  oo  ScnUTURB  and  Dib8Inkiko.'-{CImb  3).— By  ^'^"^i^^i^^Jj; 
RiOHABD  Wbstmacott,  £sq.,  F.B.S. 


The  olijcct  of  the  follo^nng  paper,  prepared  by  desire  of  f^^'Jectof 
the  Lord  Frceident  of  the  Council,  is  to  furnish  a  report  of  i4osna 
the  actual  condition  of  sculpture,  fouiulcd  on  the  exhibition  SiSiltilw.''^ 
of  works  in  that  art  contributed  by  the  Rculptors  of  all 
nation.^  to  tlio  "  Exposition  Universelic,"  now  open  in  Paris. 

At  fiDst  j'iglit  the  task  would  appear  to  be  an  easy  one, 
the  exercise  of  wculpturc  bcinir  confined  within  the  simple 
limit  of  representing  objects  by  iV>rm  only;  but  It  be 
Been  that  a  ditiiciUty  prciieutd  itsclt  at  llie  very  outsel,  an\sing 
from  the  fact  that,  in  »ome  important  respects,  there  is  now 
no  oomDion  catholic  standard  whereby  the  Yarions  modem 
schools  can  he  gauged.  Broadly  stated^  of  course  Nature  Nature  th« 
should  he  this  standard;  but  all  who  have  studied  art»  and  dM«L^ 
know  its  requirements^  are  seosible  of  the  importance  of 
considering  how  far,  or^  rather,  under  what  aspeoty  Nature  is 
to  be  the  artists  g*  ide— a  remark  that  applies  especially  to 
sculpture. 

In  the  history  of  art  the  function  of  the  highest  class  of 
sculpture  known  to  us  was  to  interest  and  incite  the  loftier 
feelings  of  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed  by  representing 
sublime  and  noble  subjects?  vnder  thr  most  perfect  fonn^.  It 
is  admitted  by  nil  competent  judges  that  this  union  or 
combination  of  the  nio^t  elevated  motive  with  the  most 
perfect  physical  beauty,  as  its  exponent,  has  been  tlioroui^ldy 
achieved  by  one  people  only — the  Greek- ;  and  it  is  on  their 
best  sculpture,  in  which  thcj^c  two  elements  ai'c  found 
comoincd,  that  all  sound  criticism  on  this  art  has  been  based. 
This  is  not  to  place  Greek  or  any  other  art  before,  or  in 
antagonism  with.  Nature*  Art  is  Nature  seen  through  the 
medium  of  mind  and  refined  taste^ 

It  is  obvious  that  this  canon,  simple  as  it  may  seem,  Nonxod 
cannot,  in  this  our  time,  be  the  only  basis  of  a  report  of  j?d?ng^ 
the  present  condition  of  sculpture*  mSJ^IU. 

Eveiy  sculptor  considers  himself  at  liberty  to  exercise  his 
own  fancy,both  in  tl  o  character  and  class  of  his  subject,  and 
of  the  forms  iu  wliicli  lie  presents  it.  Whether  this  freedom 
is  an  atlvantap;c  or  not  to  the  iiracticc  of  sculpture  as  n  fine 
art,  in  its  true  sense,  is  not  a  question  now  to  be  considered. 
It  is  only  referred  to  as  a  s(nircc  of  difficulty  to  a  writer 
in  offering  anything  like  a  systematic  report  on  the  actual 
coiiditiou  and  future  prospects  of  the  art. 
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m^^oTt  OK  ^  explain  the  view  here  taken  if  it  la  remem- 

scuLPrrRB  bered  that  in  the  best  ancient  schools  there  were  certain  laws 
sunEivSl  to  which  artists  were  obliged  to  confonn ; .  and  in  many  par- 
ticulars  even  the   treatment "  of  the  scolptiiie  was  confined 

within  prescribed  limits. 
S^in**"      First,  from  the  moat  Archaic  period  down  to  the  perfection 
a^tent      of  the  art  in  the  fifth  oentoiy  (B>a),  the  subjects  and  motive 

of  sculpture,  in  all  nations,  were  r^pilated  by  strict  religious 

influences.  Tlie  dignity  of  art  was  preserved,  and  no  op- 
lK)rtunity  permitted  for  the  introduction  of  any  element  of 
vulgarity  or  of  commonplace.  And,  secondly,  when  nt  the 
date  reterrcd  to,  ecnlpturo  had  reached  it?=  highest  excellence, 
the  great  principle  was  established  that  the  conceptions  of 
the  scu]|itoi'  should,  as  a  rule^  have  their  outward  expression 
in  the  must  perfect  physical  forms — a  noble  and  prolbuadly 
philosojphical  idea,  that  the  good  in  sentiment  should  have  its 
eipresaion  in  the  beautiful  These  forms  would,  of  courae, 
vary  according  to  the  fitness  of  the  particular  type  to  express 
the  idea  or  thmg  signified ;  and  yet  each  and  all  might  still 
be  of  the  very  highest  beauty :  Nature^  in  her  normal  and 
most  perfect  aspect,  b^ng  taken  as  the  true  standard  of  imi- 
tation. Thus,  for  instance,  the  appropriate  representation  of 
a  Mercury  or  a  Hercules  would  both  be  sought  for  in  the 
utmost  perfection  of  the  human  form ;  while  yet  the  forms 
themselves  might  and  indeed  necessarily  would,  exhibit  a 
marked  dift'erence  as  to  class  and  character.  So  in  the  idea 
intended  to  be  conveyed  in  a  statue  of  Jupiter  or  Apollo,  of 
a  Mara  or  Cupid,  a  Juno  and  a  Venus,  and  others  of  an 
equally  widely  contrasted  individualitv,  the  fnrms  would  be 
perfect  of  their  kind,  although  they  would  differ  essentially 
in  character. 

^  Jud^from  so  simple  a  point  of  view,  ancient  sculptnrG 
IS  therefore  brought  within  easier  conditions  for  estimating 
itsments  than  can  be  the  case  when  the  art  is  practised  under 
leas  stnot  obaervancea ;  and,  indeed,  only  according  to  the 
fancy  or  capnce  of  the  sculptor  or  of  the  ago  and  people  for 
whom  he  labours.  *^ 
jc^jpture  Sculpture  bein^  essentially  and  wholly  an  art  of  form, 
tarn,  the  real  question  is,  whether  the  forms  employed  are  to  be 
of  a  high,  the  highest,  type  of  excellence ;  or  whether, 
assuming,  as  some  do,  that  the  whole  and  solo  function  of 
art  IS  umtatioTi,  these  forms  may  be  of  a  commonplace  cha- 
racter, as  they  occur  in  ordinary  circumstances,  where  the 
normal  and  oii-;,,,)  perfection  of  nature  may  have  suffered 
deterioration  hom  accidontrd  muses- -as  labour,  climate,  nick- 
n^s,  uld  age,  or  any  other  disturbance  to  which  humanity  is 
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If  art  IB  to  be  judged  hj  the  Iiiglier  staodafd^  it  seems  to  hr.  wsst. 
follow  of  oome  umt  the  canon  Bhonld  be  established  on  some  bc  i  tlrn  rb 
aeknowledged  principle.   If,  on  the  odier  handj  the  excel-  binx[ho.' 
lence  of  sculpture  is  allowed  to  condst  in  servile  imitation  ~ 
only,  withont  reference  to  the  quality  or  beauW  of  the  object 
imitated,  a  much  lower  standard  wiU  be  found  sufficient  for 
testing  its  merits  i  while  a  very  inferior  tribunal  will  be  quite 
competent  to  measure  and  decide  upon  it&  place  in  art.  It  is 
f'>  -nch  a  trlbiinal  that  sculpture  13,  in  these  days,  usually 
rr  tV'i  red,  for  there  nrc  but  few  who  are  truly  qualified  to 
judge  this  nrt  by  the  liii^hcr  f?tandard. 

It  i-  snmeuines  aaseried  that  that  which  pleases  is  beautiful 
to  the  |>crsou  pleased,  and  that  every  one  has  tho  riL»"bt  U) 
exercise  his  own  fancy  in  determining  what  is  or  what  is  not 
l>eautiful.  This  is  a  fallacv.  The  abstract  ri<rlit  to  derive 
pleasure  or  gratification  from  any  object,  or  it  may  be  work 
of  art,  I  nay  be  conceded ;  but  no  amount  of  satisfaction  it 
may  possibly  afford  can  endow  a  work  with  beanty  if  it  has 
it  not  Nor  is  every-one  capable  of  j  udging,  off-hand,  whether 


pose,  merely  a  question  of  individnal  feeling.  Certain  quaU-  Education 
fications  are  required  to  form  a  sound  judgment  on  so  subtle  'nccessuy'^ 
ft  problem.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  estimating  what  ^JSI? 
constitutes  beauty  in  the  human  figure,  so  full  of  variety  in 
all  tlic  conditions  of  sex,  age,  strength,  and  character.  Tliere 
must  be,  in  the  first  place,  some  knowlcdp^e  of  the  construction 
of  the  figure  and  of  the  laws  of  action ;  the  power  to  dis- 
chminate  l)et\veen  various  classes  of  form  :  and,  by  practice 
and  careful  education  of  the  eye,  to  know  how  to  compare 
art  with  Xature,  in  her  best  aspects,  in  living  models,  and 
thus  to  determine  what  it  is  that  artists  and  poets  mean  by 
Ideal  Beauty.  It  is  scarcely  saying  too  much  to  a&sert  that 
sculpture,  especially  in  its  highest  forms,  can  never  be  popular 
in  the  ordinary  sense.  To  be  able  -  to  appredate  it>  and  to 
judge  of  its  merit  as  a  phase  of  fine  art,  a  people  must  have 
some  preparation,  or  education,  or  they  must  be  so  aeons- 
tomed  to  see  good  works,  which,  indeed,  is  a  form  of  education, 
as  to  be  capable  of  perceiving  at  a  glance  what  daim  it  has 
to  notice.  lu  England  there  is  little  or  no  opportunity  of 
acquiring  this  qnalific&tion. 

Education  in  the  principles  of  art  and  in  aesthetics  is  not 
recognized  in  our  schools  or  nniver^^ity  system.  The  con- 
ecqucncc  is  most  injurious  to  real  and  tiii'.  art,  in  so  much 
that  the  field  is  left  open  to  the  very  worst  and  lowest 
inilucnce^,  and  no  surprise  can  be  felt  that,  imdcr  such 
circumstances,  incompetent  judges  and  committees  patronise 
unworthy  practitioners^  and  thus  have  the  dangerous  power 


or  not  this  quality  is  present 
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jiB.  wkst-  to  place  hc  tbic  :in  ignorant  public  works  that  can  have  hut 
scTiJ  i  t     one  result,  namely,  to  vitiate  the  public  taste,  and  to  depress 
sisKii'tt]  the  standard  to  the  lerel  of  inferior  produotiona.  Another 
—     eauae  of  the  unpopularity  of  Bculpture  is  traceable  to  the 
habit  of  tdcing  its  subjects  from  obsolete  clasdcal  my  thology, 
which  very  few,  indading,  not  unfrequently,  the  artists  who 
adopt  them,  under.stand^  and  with  which,  of  course,  still 
fewer  can  sympathise. 

The  true  artist)  like  the  poet,  nascitur  non  fit.  It  is  the 
funcdon  of  academics  and  schools  to  qualify  the  sculptor  to 
produce  works  of  technical  excellence,  but  it  h  not  pretended 
that  a  genius  for  art  can  thus  he  imparted.  Tlie  student's 
powers  of  olisorvation  arc  to  be  awakened  and  exercised,  and 
elementary  education  in  anatoiiu'  nnd  design  is  supplemented, 
in  the  case  of  the  sculptor  especially,  by  keeping  before 
him,  as  liis  best  guides,  the  most  approved  examples  of 
ancient  art.  With  this  liuhiing  of  the  eye  and  hand  the 
arti:<t  of  even  ordinary  capacity  will  almost  mechanically 
reproduce  very  creditable  statues  and  rtfiieot  of  the  true 
classical  pattern.  If,  also,  he  is  endowed  with  the  inventive 
faculty,  and  has  a  true  appreciation  of  beautiful  form,  his 
works  will  command  a  higher  measure  of  praise  for  the 
taste  and  feeling  they  exhibit ;  but  the  bias  of  his  early 
teaching  will  be  seen,  and  his  productions  will  be  judged 
and  tested,  not  so  mucb  on  their  own  merits  as  by  the  degree 
of  resemblance  they  show  to  their  prototypes  of  a  by-gone 
age.  It  will  be  seen  in  the  course  of  this  review  how 
necessary  it  is  constantly  to  benr  this  in  remembrance. 
Mnny  sculptors  of  the  present  time  arc  deservedly  eminent 
Technical  for  their  ability  in  producinpj  works  of  this  class.  Of  those 
excji^ceof  jeligiously  adhere  to  the  ancient  modes,  many  might 

■ciilptttn.  justice  be  preferred,  fur  techniciil  qualities,  to  the 

maiunty  of  ancient  remains  which  crowd  museums  and 

•  /  ml 

collections  of  sculpture.  lu  knowledge  of  form,  in  execu- 
tion, and  in  every  particular  in  which  the  mere  material  and 
technical  excellence  of  Greek  sculpture  can  be  reproduced, 
modern  artists  have  given  sufficient  proof  of  their  power  to 
compete,  in  these  respects  at  least,  with  some  of  the  greatest 
masters  of  the  art  whose  works  they  imitate.  But,  after  all, 
their  merit  consists  chiefly  in  their  successful  following  of 
the  an<^ent  standard^  and,  consequently,  the  works  of  the 
most  accomplished  sculptors  of  this  nchool,  of  whatever 
nation,  exhibit  so  close  n  resemblance  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  distinguish  in  tlic!n  anytliing  like  a  national 
idiosyneracy.  It  is  ordy  when  they  betray  some  slight 
peculiarity  of  treatment  or  execution,  not  ea.'^ily  perceived  hy 
unpractised  observers,  that  they  can  be  taken  out  of  the 
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oniinary  imitetton  or  paeudo-classtcal  category;  and  then,  mb-Wmv- 
in  the  d^ee  in  which  thej  deport  from  this  canon,  they  scvlptvu 
lose  their  claim  to  helong  to  the  highest  school  of  beauty.     ttirxm ' 
With  reference  to  this  very  subject  of  examples,  there     —  ' 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  traditional  excellenoe  of  the 
Greeks  in  sculpture  is  very  inadequately  represented  in  the 
large  collections  of  works  that  have  reached  mo^m  times. 
The  museums  of  Europe  posse?>a,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
but  repetitions  and  often  inditterent  Koman  copies  of  tlic 
more  celebrated  productions  of  the  great  masters  of  Atli(  ns, 
Sicyou,  and  Argof.    It  is  true,  the  motive  and  general  spirit  orifsinai 
of  the  ancient  feeling  and  intention,  so  remarkable  in  the  ^llS^buro, 
simplicity  and  repose  of  the  cuinpusitions,  may  be  traced  in 
the  numerous  statues  and  rilievi  that  abound,  but  however 
valuable  they  may  be  in  the  estimation  of  antiquaries  and 
scholars,  usually  very  incompetent  judges  of  technical  excel- 
lence in  artj  and  however  useful  in  illustrating  the  history, 
the  customs^  myths,  and  poetry  of  their  age,  hour  limited  is 
tlie  number  of  those  whicn,  if  judged  by  competent,  practical 
opinions,  can  be  classed  as  examples  of  perfect  sculpture. 
It  is,  indeed,  remarkable  how  very  few  of  the  monuments 
that  have  been  preserved  can  be  identified  with  works 
particularised  by  ancient  authors.     The  names  and  titles 
which  li  iTf  l^een  given  to  many  well-known  statues — as  the 
FightiiiL^  and  Dying  Gladiators,  the  Towniey  Venus,  the 
Theseus  (British  Museum),  the  so-called  Jason,  and  others 
— are  but  coDiectuial,  and  arc  open  to  question.    In  like  subjects 
manner,  the  subjects  of  some  of  the  most  extensive  compo-  feoUy  un- 
sitioms — the  groups  in  the  pediment  of  the  Parthenon  and  of 
the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Panhellenius  (-/Egina),  for  instance, 
— are  still  matters  for  antiquarian  inquiry  and  discussion. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  we  are  indebted  for  nearly  all 
the  information  we  possess  on  these  subjects  to  writers  who 
lived  long  after  the  most  flourishing  period  of  Greek  sculpture; 
their  accounts  must,  therefore,  be  received  with  due  allowance 
for  the  ir  incompleteness  and  imperfections.  Amongst  those 
especially  noted  for  their  records  of  art  are  those  diligent 
but  somewhat  indiscriminating  collectors  of  the  gossip  of 
their  time,  Pliny  and  Pausanias.  Tn  the  curious  com})ilatiou 
of  the  former,  extendinfi;  to  almost  every  class  and  variety  of 
subject,  tlie  account  of  celebrated  works  of  art  and  their 
authors  seldom  extends  beyond  a  mere  catalogue  of  names, 
without  detailed  description,  and  is  never  heiglitencd  by  any 
useful  criticism :  a  circumstance  the  more  to  be  regretted  wnSon 
because  Pliny  distinctly  refers  to  the  interesting  foct  of  JJ^rdlte*^ 
many  ancient  artists  having  written  on  their  art,  but  from  jjjjj  j^f- 
whose  works  he  gives  no  extracts.   In  Pausanias  the?^  Is  Mee. 
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Mb.  u  EST-  more  partionlar  deacripflioii  of  tlie  works  he  saw  in  his 
SsvLrxuan  tniTelsy  but  eT6ii  heto  there  is  no  attempt  at  criticism. 
itSum  Happily  some  vare  specimens  are  extant  to  proTe  that  the 
traoition  of  the  snperlativc  merits  of  the  great  Athenian  and 
other  schools  has  a  true  foundation,  and  is  not  a  mere  super- 
stition. So  long  as  the  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon,  with  its 
grand  pediniental  statues  and  groups,  the  vigorous  compo- 
sitions of  the  Metopes,  and  tlie  frieze  of  the  Celhi,  cxhibitinf^ 
the  busy  scene  of  the  Panathrnaic  proceH«inn  ;  so  long  as 
the  Venus  of  Mile,  tliat  noble  personifiention  (jf  the  highest 
class  of  mature  female  beauty ;  so  long  as  the  bronzes  of 
Siri^,the  nu  (hillif  ni  ni'  Syracuse,  and  a  few  other  undisputed 
and  unrivalled  liiunuiuents  of  these  schools  are  preserved, 
there  will  be  sufficient  evidence  of  what  the  great  masters  of 
tliat  glorious  age  of  sculpture  could  and  did  achieve.  But 
such  works  as  these  are  exceptional  in  their  snpreme 
exceliencCf  and  it  is  no  dbparagement  to  the  ancients 
and  no  undeserred  compliment  to  the  more  eminent 
modem  sculptors  to  assert  that,  where  thejr  have  studiously 
imitated  the  classical  types,  their  productions  will  bear 
fayourable  comparison,  in  technical  qualities,  with  the  average 
ancient  statues  that  are  now  found  crowded  together  in 
collections  of  such  objects^  It  is  in  the  motive  and  sentiment 
that  the  modern  works  are  deficient,  necessarily ;  and  it  can 
only  be  lor  their  material  qualities  that  productions  bearing 
the  nomenclature  of  the  olnc'^ioRl  poetry,  hut  without  its 
spirit,  can  deserve  the  commeiidaiipn  claime«i  tor  them. 
Bimr  uiti.  s  Sculj)ture  in  modern  times  has  to  contend  with  a  real  and, 
of  siiccesH  it  may  be  said,  aa  insuperable  diflSculty  luiluiown  to  the 
iSiUptiSS  ancients.  Setting  aside  the  question  of  the  nude,  wiiich 
need  not  now  be  discussed,  the  most  perfect  forms  with 
which  the  sculptors  of  Greece  could  invest  their  conceptions 
were,  with  them,  the  true  and  appropriate  expresacm  of  an 
idea.  The  manner  or  mode  of  treatment  of  eaoh  statue  or 
group  wa8  the  recognised  embodiment  of  thought  In  the 
best  modern  imitation  or  pseudo-classical  sculpture  a  statue 
of  the  noblest  class  of  form  is  but  an  image ;  it  is  without 
the  power  of  eating,  as  Greek  sculpture  did,  religious^  or 
heroic,  or  poetical  associations,  and  it  is  presented  in  a  form 
opposed  in  iiiodorn  habits  of  thought  and  sight.  It  becomes 
then  simply  a  work  to  plen^e  tlic  eye ;  but  requiring  for  its 
due  appreciation  not  only  a  cultivated  taatc,  hut  considerable 
critical  knowledge,  qualihci\tions  in  whi*  h  the  multitude, 
and.  indeed,  a  large  class  above  the  multitude,  is  utterly 
deficient. 

No  doubt,  as  the  poet  says, 

A  tUing  of  beamy  it  a  joy  for  erer  j" 
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but  a  woik  of  floolptore  can  Beldom  truly  afford  that  ^yrmu- 
Batisfiictkm  till  it  has  been  stucBed  and  ie  understood.  Few  SavmvSi 
are  able  to  oomprehend  and  appreciate  its  full  charm ;  and,  eiinciitSr 
moreoveri  the  greater  the  perfection  of  the  work^  the  — 
more  study  it  requires  to  beoome  acquainted  with  its  best 
qualities.  It  is  in  this  respect  that  there  is  a  species  of 
antagonism  between  the  ancient  and  modern  practice,  greatly 
prejudicial  to  the  latter.  Subjects  admittinoj  of,  and  indeed 
requiring-,  for  jcsthetic  objects,  the  utmost  beauty  of  form 
in  their  representation,  in  order  to  brmcr  them  into  the 
category  of  fine  ficnl])tiire,  are  not  inteliigil  Je  to  the  general 
community  *,  wiiiie  tliosc  with  wliii^h  the  public  can  sympathize 
must,  to  make  them  hariiiuul/e  with  the  age  and  habits  ol 
a  people,  usually  be  presented  under  conditions  more  or  less 
uiii'avourable  to  their  classification  with  the  highest  examples 
It  is  useless  to  attempt  seriously  to  interest  people,  or  to 
awslcen  thor  sympathies,  if  they  cannot  understand  the 
language  in  which  they  are  ankbressed.  The  Grreek  of  the 
best  period  of  sculpture — ^for  it  is  wholesome  and  instroc- 
taye  continually  to  recur  to  the  highest  authority — was, 
in  certain  respects,  BufHciently  educated  to  judge  whether 
the  works  placed  before  him  were  true  to  nature.  In  the 
iinely-deTeloped  forms  he  was  accustomed  to  see  in  the 
public  games  and  exercises  he  had  the  ready  means  of  making 
this  comparison;  and  in  the  bpnnty  mid  fitness  of  these 
forms  he  had  also  a  standard  by  which  to  ioM  the  quality 
of  the  sculptor's  ait.  TIkj  action  was  reciprocal,  and  the 
sculptor  felt  that  he  nmst  work  up  to  the  requirements 
of  a  public  in  a  high  degree  competent  to  pronounce  upon 
the  merit  of  his  production.  In  these  days  there  is  no  such 
tribunal :  and  this  will  account  for  much  that  seems 
anomalous  in  the  present  condition  of  sculpture.  It  will 
explun,  in  some  degree,  the  contradictions^  the  strange 
irregularities^  and  the  vicious  manifestations  that  too  often 
obtain  pubhc  approval  even  in  the  presence  of  productions 
that  might  be  supposed  sufficient  to  correct  and  guide 
pubUc  taste,  were  the  people  taught  how  to  discriminate 
oetween  Ihe  good  and  the  beautif  ol  on  one  side,  and  the  vulgar 
and  the  pret^itlous  on  the  other. 

The  above  remarks  are  necessary  towards  the  true  and 
correct  appreciation  of  the  various  forms  taken  by  modern 
pcnlpture.  The  great  security  for  a  high  standard  of  the  art 
being  broken  through  when  the  two  coiiditions  by  which 
Greek  sculpture  attained  its  crowning  gl<jry  were  invaded 
—namely,  **  that  the  motive  -hould  be  noble  and  the  forms 
"  of  the  utmost  beauty  "—  of  purtunity  was  given  for  the  in- 
troduction of  any  novelty  or  caprice  of  designs  that  was 
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Uk.whst.  calculated  to  attract  notice  and  gain  popular  favour.  All 
^ctrr7i  KB  the  changes  thus  made  were  necessanly  in  a  descending 
HiXKiKo.  scale  from  the  established  canon  of  excellencei  and  the 

—     consequence  has  been  to  lower  the  charaeter  of  the  art. 
i.jeai  As  these  observations  point  to  the  great  difference  or 

beauty.      divergence  of  practice  in  the  principles  applied  to  sculpture, 
it  may  be  desirable  to  define,  in  a  general  way^  what  is 
intended  by  the  terms  ideal  and  naturalbtic  or  realistio^ 
as  applied  to  schools  of  art.    Ideal  beauty  does  not  mean, 
as  pomc  seem  strangely  to  suppose,  an  oritrinal  or  ncwly- 
iiinfj-inc  l  or  invented  type,  the   brilliant  and  original  ott- 
spi  i  ll;  ot  the  gilted  artist's  mind,  niid  "  evolved  out  oi*  his 
"  inner  coDijciout^nes!?."    Human  intelligence  can  only  give 
form  or  expression  to  that  of  which  it  hns,  or  has  had, 
perception.     It  can   oriccinate  nothing  of  the  kind.  Its 
jiuwer  is  not  creative,  but  is  limited,  in  art,  to  combination 
and  the  adaptation  of  existing  elements.    The  result  of  a 
wholly  ideal  or  imagined  beauty,  distinct  from  anything 
known  in  Nature^  could  such  be  conceived,  would  be  a 
monster  of  some  kind ;  whereas  the  test  of  ideal  beauty  is 
the  truthfulness  of  its  resemblance  to  Kature.   Ideal  beauty 
in  imitative  art  sbnply  means  tlie  lughest  idea  or  conception 
the  human  intelligence  can  form  of  natural  perfection,  in 
distinction  to  the  appearance  Nature  offers  in  her  ordinary 
aspect,  where  her  normal  excellence  may  have  been  impaired 
by  accidental  disturbance, 
^outio         The  rruU^tic  scliool,  as  opposed  to  the  ideal,  aiui,'^  at 
cxliibiting  objects  precisely  n^^  they  are  exhibited  ordinarily 
—  that  is,  without  selection  and  without  improvement.  In 
the  lowest  form  of  this  school — and  it  has  its  degrees — no 
iniiu  rtectiony?  are  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  truth  of  the 
jniiiation.    It  is  enough  if  the  object  be  found  in  Nature  ; 
and  ugliness,  coarseness,  even  decay  and  disease,  are  for 
this  reason  considered  worthy  of  careful  representation. 
The  naturalistic  and  realistic  schools  have  their  source  in 
the  reaction  from  the  tame,  uncongenial  repetitions  of  tJie 
classical  antique  that  so  long  oppressed  art.    The  principle 
of  admitting  subjects  of  present  interest  ns  fitting  objects 
for  its  exercise,  merits,  therefore,  full  acknowledgment; 
but  it  has  its  dangers  in  practice.    How  far  its  application 
or  exercise  may  be  safe  or  permis^^ible  in  the  sister  art 
of  painting,  which  has  so  many  and  diverse  menns  of  at- 
traction—  in   coh")nr,  chiaro^enrn.  perspective,  atmosphere, 
and  the  power  to  rcprn^rnt  unlimited  space — it  may  be 
difficult   to  say:   but  in  ;in  art   that  has  iioiic  of  the-^e 
accessories  to  dc])end  upon,  and  whose   most    -uri  ;u)d 
approved  instruments  are  simplicity,  breadth  of  treaiuicut^ 
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refinement  and  beauty  of  fbrm^  it  may  safclj  be  aasertod  Ms-Wbst. 
that  aiush  freedom*  unless  most  judiciously  exercised  and  s^i  kp^Ikk 
controlled,  is  utterly  iDcompatible  with  the  conditions  on  ^ig^f^Q 
which  it  can  exist,  if  it  is  to  aspire  to  rank,  even  longo 
hUervaiiOf  with  the  noble  achieyements  of  the  great  masters 
of  sculpture. 

Having  made  these  preliminary,  but  not  irrelevant  remarks 
on  the  principles  which  should  direct  the  practice  of  sculpture, 
the  ohjoct  is  now,  by  examining  the  large  colloction  of  works 
in  the  Exposition  Universelle,  to  form  a  judgment  on  the 
actual  state  of  the  art  ;  to  inquire  whether  sculpture  is  in 
a  ^-ound  condition,  indicative  of  progre^*.'* ;  or  whether  it  is 
Huhject  to  iiilluenccs  that  may  retard  its  advonceuient.  It 
>viil  have  to  be  coajjidercd  chiefly  uiulcr  two  aspects  Tlic 
tirst,  where  it  is  practised,  more  or  less,  in  conformity 
with  the  anoimit  and  classical  traditions ;  and  next,  where 
it  is  exercised  on  the  freer  principles,  now  so  prominently 
put  forward  and  so  strongly  advocated  by  the  realistic 
school. 

A  very  large  amount  of  works  in  the  first  of  these  divisions, 

by  sculptors  of  every  country  in  which  the  art  is  practised — 
Fknnce,  Italy,  different  parts  of  Germany^  Belgium,  Holland, 
— nre  found  in  this  collection.  Among  these  are  productions 
which  would  claim  especial  and  distinct  notice  for  the  very 
high  qualities  they  possess  were  the  object  here  to  do 
honour  to  individunl  artists.  But  this  would  be  to  usurp, 
in  some  meaHurc,  the  itmctions  of  the  jurors,  ^v]lose  delicate 
and  responsible  ofHce  it  is  to  pronounce  upon  the  several 
workrt  subiuitted  to  their  judgment,  and  to  select  those 
artist**  who  may  be  deemed  most  deserving  ot  luaiked  re- 
cognition.* Ours  is  confined  to  the  more  general  question 
— ^namely,  to  report  on  the  state  of  the  art  itself,  and  its 
various  branches.  In  making  this  survey,  the  sculptors  of 
France,  from  the  extent  as  well  as  the  merit  of  their  con-  Fmico. 
tributions,  are  justly  entitled  to  the  first  notice.  Their 
best  works  exhibit  many  high  qualities ;  fine,  well-understood 
form,  dra})ery  largely  and  grandly  composed,  and  great 
mastery  of  execution.  The  style,  too,  in  a  great  proportion 
of  their  works,  is  broad,  showing  the  influence  of  the  best 
antique  examples.  But  this  characteristic  is  not  universal, 
and  in  the  minor  details  of  their  sculpture  tbn  nntio!ml 
idiosyncrary  is  occasionally  observal)le  in  the  peculiar  tr<  at- 
nient  and  expression  of  the  heads,  especially  in  the  female 
figures.  In  these  the  French  artist  appears  to  be  tempted 
to  do — possibly  with  the  view  of  asserting  his  independence 


*  Tills  report  was  writteu  before  the  jury  awards  ware  puUisliL-U. 
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Mb.  West-  and  individuality,  and,  next,  of  addressing  mudeni  eympa- 
scrLm-RK  thies — what  the  Crrcek  sculptors  scarcely  ever  attempted, 
BiKwsol  namely,  to  exhibit  iu  his  ntatues  what  may  be  termed  human 
—     impressionableness.   No  doubt  individuality  is  thus  obtained, 
and  the  woi^s  ore  farthar  lemoTed  out  of  the  category  of  mere 
servile  imitations  of  the  antique,  against  which  it  is  eo  neces- 
sary to  protest ;  but  where  this  is  done,  and  in  the  deme 
in  which  it  is  effected,  it  is  too  frequently  hj  the  saonfice 
of  that  calm,  unimpasnoned  beauty  which  »  so  remarkable  in 
the  best  ancient  schools  ;  and,  so  far,  the  art  loses  sometlung 
of  its  dignity. 

it  must  strike  those  who  are  conversant  with  the  French 
practice  how  j^reat  a  change  has  taken  place  in  the  style  of 
tlieir  Fchool  since  the  influence  of  the  pseudo-classical  teach- 
inj»'  of  Dfivid  find  his  Fcholnrs  passed  awnv.    This  in 

it?cir  is  evidence  which  iiotliiDg  but  prejudice  can  resist  of 
tlio  pro^•^c.•>s  art  has  made  in  France.  T\u'  artists,  both 
painters  aud  sculptors,  have  in  their  best  NNoiks  shown  the 
])ower  to  think  ibr  themselves ;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
tliev  can  udniil  and  I'eel  ihc  use  and  value  of  the  ancient 
traditions,  and  be  guided  by  them  as  the  surest  and  safest 
examples  on  the  true  principles  of  art  This  is  the  more 
observable  in  their  sculpture,  because  here  the  difficulty  of 
emancipation  fccm  the  older  traditions  was  greater  than 
in  painting,  firom  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  so  many 
andent  monuments  at  hnTul  to  assert  their  unquestionable 
excellence  and  authority.  When  he  can  freely  indulge  his 
own  feeling,  the  French  artist  shows  both  daring  and  origi- 
nality. Imaginative  and  impulsive,  he  often,  it  is  true, 
transgresses  the  rules  nf  !?implieity  that  arc  seen  in  the  best 
example?.  Conscious,  and  at  the  same  time  prodigal,  of  Iiid 
power,  he  '^eems  to  take  delight  in  displaylngf  it,  aiming  at 
l>eintr  snisational,  both  in  his  nubjects  aiul  in  his  manner  of 
presenting  them.  Sometimes  this  is  shown  in  over-energetic 
actinn,  bordering  on  the  meiodrauiatic  ;  striking  and  effective 
at  first  t:ight,  but  unsatisfactory  I'rom  the  painful  and  exhaust- 
ing impression  it  conveys  of  sustained  exertion  without 
prospect  of  repose.  Sometimes  the  French  artist  endeaYOun 
to  create  sensation  by  an  excess  in  the  opposite  direction,  of 
extreme  simplicity.  This  too  often  results  in  temenees,  And 
a  species  of  a  pretty  but  false  sentimentality,  bordering  on 
affectation ;  and  however  skilfully  the  technical  part  of  the 
\\  ork  may  be  conducted,  and  however  well^studiea  the  forms, 
the  work  fails  as  a  true  exponent  of  natural  feelingL 

It  must  be  admitted  that  this  indulgence  of  fVeedom  and 
indopondence  has  its  evil.^.  Too  often  the  eagemes?  to  ex- 
hibit tiiis  is  shown  iu  representing  eubjects  of  very  objection- 
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able  character  which  seem  to  be  only  intended  to  appeal  to  W«.Wb»tw 
the  coarser  class  of  feelings.    In  woi-lvs  f^f  the  kind  alluded  sJrtt^iTtK 
to  tlie  bold  display  of  the  entirely  naked  tigure,  of  the  female  ^^nol 
especially,  with  no  other  object  apparently  than  itd  immodest     —  . 
exposure,  shocks  the  feeling  of  every  real  lover  of  art  and 
of  the  beautiful.     It  is  not  that  the  nude  figure,  purely 
treated,  is  necessarily  indecent — far  nom  it ;  but  it  is  ao 
prudery  to  say  it  may  be,  and  in  France  constantly  is,  so 
BDganBtively  preaeated  in  art  as  to  be  eminently  offensive  to 
good  taste.   It  is  no  ali^t  reproach  that  there  are  many  Tendency 
pointers  and  scolptors  in  Eraiioe,  artists  of  great  ability,  who  ^uou'ri^r"' 
seem  itocUoady  to  devote  their  talents  to  providing  works  of 
this  demoralidng  character.   It  is  not  intended,  here,  to  dis- 
parage Fieneh  art»  but  only  to  remark  on  its  misapplication ; 
and  a  report  on  the  actual  condition  of  sculpture  would  be 
incomplete  and  untruthful  if  a  most  objectionable  phase  of 
design  peculiar  to  this  school — the  more  dangerous  from  the 
ability  shown  in  \is  treatment — were  to  be  passed  over 
without  comment  or  protest. 

The  Exposition  contains  several  specimens  of  portrait  I'ortmt 
sculpturo,  '^l\o\^'injr  that  tlic  French  sculptors  are  now  extcn- 
sively  and  successfully  practising  this  branch  of  art.  Tt  i.-^, 
iiidccd,  a  requirement  of  the  age  which  sculptors  are  Unmd 
io  meet ;  but  it  is  subject  to  conditions  so  unfavourable  to 
its  exhibition  as  fine  art  (owing,  first  to  the  obligation  to  use 
the  dress  of  the  day ;  and,  secondIv>  to  treat  the  head — that 
is,  the  fiuse,  nsnaUy  the  only  part  shown  uncovered — ^with  a 
doe  attention  to  individuality),  that  it  acaroely  is  possible  to 
consider  snch  works  as  fair  ulustrations  of  the  actual  state 
of  sculpture.  That  eenlptors  themselves  feel  this,  and  that 
sueh  practice  is  exceptional,  is  seen  in  their  choice  of  a 
totally  different  style  in  all  their  works  of  preference.  The 
equestrian  and  single  statues — ^not  exclusively  Ijy  French 
artists — ^in  this  Exhibition  show  variously  the  talents  of 
their  authors  in  dealing  with  a  great  art-difficulty,  in  giving 
characteristic  action  and  good  cxprossion,  and  in  skilfully 
modifying  the  more  objectionable  details  of  modern  dress, 
lu  bii«t!>i  allowinsr  of  a  more  L'^eneral  and  conventional  treat- 
ment  in  the  drapery  there  are  some  good  examples  by  French 
sculptors.  Many  of  these  works  are  broadly  treated  in  style, 
and  are  fnll  of  character,  without  exaggeration — the  fault 
iurmerly  of  this  school.  There  are,  indeed,  some  remiuns  of 
this,  either  in  the  extreme  action  given  to  the  pose  of  the 
heads  or  in  the  dashing  iVeedom  of  the  modelling,  wluch  may 
be  objected  to.  Still,  it  shows  power,  of  its  Idnd ;  and  it 
seems  but  an  expression  of  that  abnost  irrepressible  energy 
that  Is  so  eharaeteristie  of  the  nation.   Tne  execution  of 
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Ms.wnT-  some  of  these  works  in  marble  is  deserving  of  the  highest 
BcFLFTr«R  praiBe.    In  the  rilkoiifiUomdibauo)  exhibited  in  the  French 

ViyKiisa  ^lepartmeut  there  is  a  want  of  that  simplicity  of  treatment 
' —  '  and  careful  distribution  of  the  composition  and  individual 
figures  which  gives  character  and  distinction  to  the  subjects 
ao  treated  by  the  ancients.  The  temptation  to  be  picturesque 
causes  this  deficiency  In  this  branch  of  their  practice  ;  but 
the  same  facility  nnd  the  same  knowledge  of  tlio  figure, 
wliicli  are  so  observable  in  the  best  French  sculpture,  arc 
equally  exhibited  here,  and  show  evidence  of  the  sound 
academical  teaching  of  their  schools. 

Mt-oais  and     The  French  artists  have  long  been  eminent  for  tlieir  at- 

dte^ktog.  ^gntion  to  and  skill  in  medal-engraving  and  die-sinking.  It 
has  always  been  the  habit  of  the  Government  of  France, 
from  a  very  early  date,  to  encourage  these  arts ;  and  the 
sculptors  have  worthily  responded  to  the  patronage  and  pro- 
tection thus  accorded.  Some  of  these  works  in  the  present 
Exhibition  are  of  large  size,  and  deserve  attention  for  the 
great  talent  they  display  when  groups  and  large  compositions 
are  introduced,  and  for  the  soccessnil  treatment  of  portrait 
when  individual  likenesses  are  given^  as  well  as  for  the 
admirable  execution  exhibited  in  the  workmanship.  It  will 
be  profitable  if  the  admirer  of  this  elegant  chiss  of  art  will 
compare  tlic  works  of  the  present  age  and  schools  ^vith 
the  productions  of  (lie  ij;r(r,yi  inednliists  of  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centurieri  ;  c-|K  ci;tlIy  with  some  of  the  medals 
ol  the  Topes,  i\s  SlxIus  IV.,  Julius  11.,  Leo  X.,  and  Paul 
III.,  when  such  artints  as  Pollaijolo,  M.  Angelo,  Benvenuto 
Cellini,  and  Alesoandro  Cesuti  (il  Greco)  were  employed  iu 
tlieir  design  and  execution.  A  great  difference  Avill  be 
observed  in  the  style  of  the  works  the  two  periods ;  both 
have  their  merits  and  recommendations ;  but  there  are  few 
or  no  instances  among  the  examples  of  the  older  schools  of 
the  sbse  and  pretentions  of  such  works  as  are  now  produced^ 
especially  by  the  French  medallists. 

Italy.  Next  to  the  French  rank  the  sculptoi-s  of  Italy,  iu  the 

display  made  in  this  international  collection.  Their  con- 
tributions are  very  numerous,  embracing  a  large  variety  of 
modes  or  styles.  Sculpture  does  not  appear  to  be  practised 
by  them  on  any  fixed  principle.  They  seem  rather  to  lend 
themselves  to  ;(uy  fujihion  which  is  likely  tu  attract  notice 
than  to  aim  at  establishing  a  character  lor  a  sound  and  really 
good  style  of  art.  When  they  uflTect  the  antique,  they 
lollow  the  form  rather  than  the  spirit  of  their  examples  ;  and 
thus  there  is  a  character  of  lameness  and  insipidity  in  their 

Eroductions.  There  are  a  few  happ^'  exceptions  to  this  rule  ; 
ut  it  will  be  a<n*eed  that  the  attention  is  seldom  arreitted 
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hy  any  very  original  treatment  or  feeling,  and  where  either  Ub.wmt. 
occurs  it  rather  leans  to  the  pretty  than  to  the  large  and  s^^l^sS 
grand.  A  etriking  feature  in  late  Italian  art  is  the  care 
bestowed  on  details.  It  is  a  branch  of  that  naturalistic  or  — 
renlistic  art  which  is  of  the  band  rather  tlian  of  the  mind. 
It  appeals  especially  to  the  uneducated  cla.^ses,  who,  from 
want  of  direction  and  instniction  in  the  real  objects  of  art-, 
always  find  soinetliing  to  admire  and  wonder  at  in  minute 
copying.  This  la  more  marked  when  the  imitation  is  eftected 
in  a  material  seemino^Iy  of  such  difficult  manipulation  as 
marble.  Sculptors  who  have  little  or  no  artistic  genius,  but 
who  can  show  a  rertain  amount  of  mechanical  skill,  deliirht 
to  exhibit  their  power  in  what  is,  in  i'act,  often  only  a 
species  of  charlatanism.  There  are  too  many  instances  in 
this  department  of  this  tendency  to  give  undue  prominence 
to  the  carver's  skiU^  the  more  to  be  regretted  because  it 
can  boast  productions  of  merit  in  much  higher  qualities. 
Much  of  the  eflfect  of  a  work  which  is  meant  forcibly  to 
address  the  feelings  and  to  awaken  profound  sympathy  may 
be  lost  it',  in  the  same  composition,  its  author  expends  an 
equal  amount  of  labour  and  care  in  the  imitation  of  a  torn 
garment,  in  the  stitching  and  sewing  of  the  dress,  or  the 
broken  rushes  of  a  chair.  In  like  manner  the  profound 
associations  intended  (o  bo  aroused  by  the  Bolcmnity  of  a 
subject  which  addrct»ses  ittjclf  peculiarly  to  the  sentiment 
may  be  altogether  destroyed  by  tlie  attraction  offered  by 
the  details  of  the  work.  When  the  real  point  of  interest 
can  occupy  but  a  t^mall  spaee  in  the  coiuiionilion  it  is  always 
dangerous  to  introduce,  prominently,  any  less  important 
elements  capable  of  inteiferiug  with  what  should  wholly 
absorb  the  attentioD.  The  vintor  to  this  department  of 
art  in  the  exhibition  will  readily  understand  the  allusion 
here  made  to  two  highly  meritorious  works  which  are  open 
to  the  aboTC  reBections.  In  referring  to  the  busts  in  the 
Italian  department,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with 
the  exaggerated  style  which  characterises  the  majority  of 
them,  as  well  as  with  the  OYOr-attention  paid  to  ornamental 
details. 

The  sculptors  of  Prussia  have  for  a  long  period  established  Fhinb. 
their  claim  to  take  a  high  position  in  tlicir  art.    There  is 

no  necossity  to  quote  Tiiinie.<  nor  to  refer  to  works  which 
have  oblMiiK  d  lor  them  tins  well-merited  distinction.  The 
Cont^ibutlouc^  of  this  country  and  of  other  parts  of  Northern 
Germany  to  this  Exhibition  bear  out  the  general  com-  GenuMijr. 
mendation  bestowed  on  them.  The  German  artists  do  not, 
generally,  follow  the  ancient  traditions  with  the  same  per- 
sistence as  some  other  schools.    With  a  fine  sense  of  the 
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Mr.  West,  value  of  0ood  form  they  carry  an  independence  of  feeling 
Hcur^rRB  into  their  desiffn  whieli  preeerres  their  art  fipom  the  iepnMu£ 
anrKntSf  of  servility.  It  flhowB  an  endeaTOur  to  take  what  may  be 
—  called  a  nuddle  course  between  the  ideal  or  oUuaical  and  the 
extreme  realistic.  It  is  a  means  of  connecting  art  with 
modern  feelings  and  associations  without  necessarily  vul- 
2!\rlzins:  it,  a-^  the  iiltra  advocates  for  the  natural  stvlo  are 
apt  to  do;  and  whvvo  it  can  be  done  without  altogether 
sacrificing  the  principle  that  beauty  should  be  an  element 
of  fine  art,  it  has  the  force  of  counnoii  sense  to  excuse  and 
even  to  recommend  it  The  patriotism  and  love  of  father- 
land of  the  Teutonic  nations  leads  them  to  employ  art 
laigely  in  subjects  ul"  national  interest ;  and  they  strongly 
feel  the  importance  of  representing  historical  events  in  a 
form  ooDBistent  with  the  national  idea.  In  doing  tbia,  there 
roust  always  be  the  antagonism^  to  which  allnrion  has  been 
made«  between  the  finest  sculpture  and  its  reqiurements^  and 
art  that  is  to  be  made  oonnstent  with  modem  associations. 

There  is  one  obvious  adyantage  in  making  the  examples 
of  the  best  schools  of  art  the  groundwork  of  instruction 
in  design^  and  that  is  the  influence  they  exercise  in  yarious 
branches  of  industry  in  which  good  form  may  enter.  It 
educates  the  mind  and  taste,  and  teaches  the  value  of  beauty. 
This  is  very  noticcnblc  in  the  instance  of  France,  and  it 
in  gratifyin;^  in  examining  the  various  productions  of  other 
countries — at  Berlin  and  Dresden  especially — to  observf  the 
marked  (  flfect  of  these  studies  in  the  elegance  of  >ome  of  the 
designs  and  the  beauty  occasiioiially  seen  in  details. 
UoiUuHi.  The  sculptors  of  Holland  and  of  Bel^iiuni  also  do  honour 
Belgium.  their  retipective  countries,  and,  though  their  contributions 
are  not  numerous,  enough  is  done  to  establish  their  claim  to 
take  rank  worthily  with  the  most  successful  practitioners 
of  the  art  It  is  creditable  to  the  artists  of  tne  Pays-Bas 
that  with  so  few  works  they  have  been  able  to  secure  the 
favourable  attention  of  many  good  judges  of  art.  Besides 
the  statues  which  Belgium  exhibits,  there  are  some  exoellmt 
examples  of  their  skill  in  medal -engraving,  showing  that 
sculpture  in  all  its  branches  is  being  carefully  and  success- 
fully studied  amongst  that  intelligent  and  enterprising 
people. 

Famiiiaror  An  cxccption  to  our  rule,  not  U>  nntif'c  particular  works, 
iicSapltara.  allowed  in  the  case  of  some  sm:\]\  terra-cotta  morlels 

in  the  Belgian  department,  which  cannot  properly  be  clashed 
with  ordinary  seul|)tnre.  'I'hey  belong  to  trie  familiar  picture- 
Hculpture  school,  and  represent  scenes  from  domestic  life, 
and  from  Shakespeare  and  Moli^re.  Their  merit — and  it 
is  great  of  its  small  kind — consiats  in  their  broad  humour 
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and  true  expression,  to  wliicli  may  be  added  great  care  mb.wkht- 
and    abilitr  shown   in   the  modclHnir.    It  is,  however,  an  J^^-^^lif? 
applicatioTi  of  sculpture  rather  to  be  deprecated  ;  for  it  offends  audDib. 
nj^ainft  the  couditious  of  real  fine  art,  which  require  th:it  the  — 
t^ubjcct  dhould  be  elevated  in  t^entiincnt,  and  be  expressed 
iu  the  most  perfect  and^  as  far  as  possible^  the  most  beautiful 

Iu  t\ih^  department,  as  well  as  in  the  other  (iorman 
collections,  are  some  examples  of  works  iu  rilievo,  to  wiiich 
attention  maj  be  directed  Some  of  these  esdiibit  con- 
nderable  merit  of  Tarious  kmds»  m  simplicity  of  style  and 
good  form ;  but  the  greater  number  are  composed  on  the 
principle  of  pictures,  with  too  much  crowding  of  %ures,  and 
a  ooDseqnent  want  of  distinctness  in  the  groups.  The  true 
value  of  preserving  the  planes  of  the  respective  parts  is 
too  often  lost  Biirht  of,  and  foreground  figures  and  groups 
are  thus  made  to  throw  their  own  forms,  and  in  particular 
lights,  their  shadows  acrosSj  and  falsely^  on  what  are  intended 
for  distant  objects. 

The  pfreat  sculptors  of  antiquity  always  treated  what  is  TreatmeiU 
called  the  "  jjjround"  of  a  relief  simply  as  a  flat  plane,  against  relffi?***^ 
or  on  whirli  tlic  subject  was  to  be  represented — uot  as  a 
perspective  background  connected  M'ith,  or  as  forming  a 
part  of,  the  desiga  The  best  examples  of  the  principle 
are  seen  in  the  riHevi  of  the  Parthenon,  where,  as  a  rule 
the  groups  and  figures  are  presented  as  on  one  plane,  and 
where  there  is  no  attempt  at  foreshortening  or  perspective. 
An  art  of  form  in  which  the  introduction  of  aerial  tints 
is  impoe«ble  cannot  legitimately  exhibit  objects  in  linear 
perspeetiYe  only.  All  attempts  to  do  this  successfully  have 
failed,  even  in  the  hands  of  sculptors  so  able,  in  other 
rcspectib  as  Lorenzo  Ghiberti,  M*  Angelo,  Bernini,  and 
others. 

It  wouhl  be  agreeable  if  the  limits  which  must  be  observed 
in  this  report  would  aduut  of  more  particular  refereuce  to 
some  worthy  productions  in  all  tlic  departments  that  have 
come  under  review.  But  (lie  iiidulgence  iu  praise  must 
OccasioiKillj-  have  had  its  couutcrpnrt  iu  less  compliuicutary 
remarko  \sherever  our  examination  luis  extended.  It  would 
then  be  necessary  as  well  as  just  to  give  reasons  for  both, 
and  to  describe  carefully  each  work  so  criticised.  To  do 
this  adequately  would  require  a  paper  of  greater  pretension 
and  size  than  the  present  summary,  in  which  the  object 
has  been  simdly  to  note  the  actual  condition  of  sculpture 
as  a  whole,  lliis  also  suggests  a  reason  beyond  that  before 
refezied  to,  that  of  not  interfeiing  with  the  duties  of  the 
jurors^  for  sot  dwelling  on  the  works  of  individual  sculptors. 
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Mr.  West-  The  exceptional  merit  of  one  or  two  artists  in  any  depart- 
sTI^il"  1    ment  of  .art  does  not  afford  ground  for  declaring  that  art 
AEnuro,'  g^iierally  is  in  n  patisfiiftory  crmdilion  in  the  country  whoie 
—      this  occurSi    The  verdict  must  l)e  given  on  the  larger  view 
tiiat  must  be  taken  of  the  entire  range  of  art;  and  tho 
impression  its  practice,  in  its  various  ramifications,  makes  on 
the  ohserver^  and  the  extended  influence  it  ia  capable  of 
exercising. 

Laigg  When  sculpture  is  practised  so  widely,  almost  universally^ 

2JJJJ*J^  as  it  is  in  the  present  day,  and  with  so  many  various  objects, 
g^teiiip-  there  will  naturally  be  a  great  difference  -  in  the  kind  and 
^  quality  of  the  works  produced;  The  art  may  be  fi»Ubwed 
by  the  tfrtist  of  real  genius  from  a  love  of  ihe  beaiit^^' 
Aid' to  give  play  and  expfeesion  to  his  fknc^  and  imaginatioDi 
Or  It  may  be  taken  up  simply  as  a  trade  or  calling,  when 
mechanical  skill  may  be  exhibited  solely  for  profit^  and  whed 
there  is  no  exercise  of  the  inventive  faculty,  nor  of  any  true 
artistic  sentiment  Sculpture  of  this  kiud  abounds ;  und^ 
as  little  or  no  effort  of  the  mind  is  required  in  its  production, 
the  class  of  artists  who  practise  this  sort  of  an  are  capable 
of  supplying  any  amount  of  works,  of  all  classes  and  schools, 
not  only  with  facility  but  with  very  fair  average  success^ — if 
only  the  material  or  technical  quality  of  the  art  be  con- 
slderc'l.  Every  country  can  show  its  crowd  of  statues  and 
groups  in  this  large  field  of  commonplace  ;  for  up  to  this 

Eoint  sculpture  is  an  art  of  easy  acquirement.  It  cjinnot, 
owever^  class  much  higher  than  figure  making,  such  as 
dever  carvers  and  modellers  may  be  easily  taught  to  produce^ 
'  There  is  no  intention  to  throw  a  slight  upon  other  countries 
than  those  particularly  noticed,  by  omitting  to  review  their 
contributions  in  this  report.  But  the  works  exhibited  by 
Austria,  the  sculptors  of  Austria,  Bavaria,  and  other  nations  whic^ 
B»Tiiriii,  &c.  Qjjgjjt  named,  do  not  display  any  peculiar  characteristic* 
which  demand  separate  (K)n8ideration.  Usually  the  better 
class  of  statues  merely  show,  more  or  less,  tho  influence  of 
the  academical  study  of  the  antique.  To  select  a  few  of 
diese  wouhl  scarcely  advance  the  object  for  which  this 
report  is  designed.  In  some  of  the  productions  of  the 
sculptors  there  is  no  attempt  at  thowiug  the  influence  of  the 
higher  schools  of  form.  The  art  is  simply  employed  as  a 
means  of  ingeniously  representing  very  common  subjects, 
and  has  only  a  confined,  local  value  for  clever  carving,  or 
some  similar  recommendation.  It  may,  however,  be  obsen-ed 
here  that  some  of  the  best  known  sculptors  are  absent  frona 
the  Exposition,  so  that  the  field  for  forming  a  judgment  ou 
the  state  of  the  art  is  to  some  extent  limited  by  that  cifcam-^ 
stance. 
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It  is  inortifjing  that  Great  Britain  is  not  represented  in  mb.  wbsi- 
thia  Exposition  UniverB^e  of  sculpture^    There  are  some  scru^rBB 
wofl»  hj  British  artists,  but  thejr  are  feir  in  niimbar,  and  ^^^^^l' 
scarcely  of  a  character  to  afford  an  adequate  view  of  the 
•tate  of  the  art  in  this  countrjp,  or  of  the  ability  of  its  best  btSiL 
sculptors.    Several  of  the  artists  who  declined  to  ccoitribute 
to  the  Exhibition  stated^  in  a  mediorial  addressed  to  the 
Imperinl  Commission,  the  causes  that  led  them  to  this 
determination.    It  is  not  necesssij  here  to  enter  into  ^e 
particulars  of  this  explanation ;  nor  is  it  desirable  to  give 
irt'cator  prominence  to  tlie  absence  <>f  English  sculptors  froni 
tins  Eslubition  by  enlarfring  on  the  <:^i'Ouii(U  of  their  excufsing 
them??e!ve8  from  taking  part  in  it    It  is  to  be  regretted  that, 
when  it  was  found  that  British  art  in  thifli  department  could 
hot  be  represented  in  a  way  that  would  do  credit  to  the 
nation,  any  specimens  at  all  were  allowed  to  appear  as  a 
contribution  from  England.  *  • 

-  To  conclude.    The  impression  left  by  a  oarefhl  examU  ^|Jg^u^ 
nation  of  the  works  .in  sculpture  of  different  -nations  is,  on  £ldtooil&- 
the  whole,  of  a  favourable  character.  ^  That  there  is  much  Jfr^nt  ^ 
that  challenges  criticism  must  be  admitted ;  but  ihe  general  ^^^j^^ 
practice  of  the  art  afibrds  satisfactory  evidence  that,  while  MtirfMt«T> 
its  eni4>Io7ment  is  very  greatly  extended,  there  \^  also 
mani&Bt  improvement  in  sculptors,  in  knowledge  of  form, 
and  in  a  feeling  for  the  beautiAd;  showing  the  value  of 
close  observation  of  Nature,  regulated  by  the  discipline 
derived  from  a  careful  study  of  the  bc^t  ancient  examples. 
There  is  al?o  considerable  technical  power  shown  in  execu- 
tion— in  carving,  modelling,  Cii?ting,  and  chasing — proving 
beyond  que!?tion  that  in  tie  material  exercise  of  the  art 
there  \s  iroud  fjronud  for  congratulation.      '  ' 

With  respect  to  the  more  interestmg  subject  of  inquiry —  JJtoIfJJ^ 
namely,  the  influence  of  art  on  public  taste^  and  as  a  means  Uc  taatv. 
of  improving  the  feeling  for  what  is  refined  in  forlki  in  the 
ttiaMBy  the  benefit  is  not  equally  diffiiaed ;  and  it  is  obvioui 
it  must  vary  accordiiig  to  circumstances.  It  certainly  seems  ' 
4o  have  thu  good  emt  in  France.   It  is  true»  the  artists     '  ' 
there  do  not  uways  exhibit  the  best  taste  in  their  ewn  pro^ 
^ctbns>  nor  do  they  always  show  the  influence  of  those 
purer  examples  which  are  the  ])cst  guides ;  but  the  mere  fkcft 
of  the  extensive  employment  of  sculpture  wherever  it  can  be 
introduced  proves  that  it  is  almost  a  requirement  in  France; 
ami  it  \^  inconceivable  thnt  an  ob.-crvant  and  acute  popu- 
late m  th;it  haij  constantly  before  it  works  of  art  should  not 
be  imjn  oM'd  by  Huch  association.    It  will  be  observed,  also, 
that,  t  hoi  lu  ll  French  aculptors  exercise  their  fancy  and  their 
dkiU  iu  every  style  that  is  known^  the  rule  of  the  artists  is 
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Mb.  webt-  to  endeavour  to  gain  dUiinctioii  in  the  higher  depiirtmeats 
Scvh^val  of  tlie  art,  and,  in  all  public  works  especially,  to  treat  their 
sixujro.  subjects,  aB  far  as  posaihle,  in  acoordance  with  the  best 
—  traditions.  The  peculiar  taste  of  the  nation,  seen  in  many 
of  the  productiona  of  the  artists*  takes  aomethincr  from  the 
value  of  works  which  strongly  exhibit  sudi  individuality ; 
but  this  docs  not  affect  the  i^eneral  assertion*  that  the  aim  of 
the  best  French  sculptors  is  to  produce  works  in  which  a 
large  style  of  treatment  and  good  form  mnj  j)  re  vail.  It  is 
abundantly  proved  in  this  Exhibition  that  the  French  can 
produce  works  of  the  rcalL-tlc  type,  high  and  low,  quite  on 
a  par  with  those  of  any  other  nation;  but  it  i>  exceptional, 
and  the  lower  style  has  here,  as  such  art  had  with  theGreek3,  a 
contemptuous  nickname  to  distinguish  it.  The  !i;il)it  of  j)refer- 
ring  the  best  class  of  forms,  and  of  exhibit  I  u^j;  the  most  careful 
attention  in  matters  of  execution,  is  ahiiust  unlimited  in  its 
operation,  und.  deserves  special  notice,  lu  architectural 
decoration ;  in  the  enrichment  of  furniture,  as  in  lamps, 
sideboards^  cabinets*  canopies,  and  panelling ;  in  statues  and 
riUeci,  applied  to  clock-stands  and  reading^esks ;  and  in  the 
design  and  execution  of  gold,  silver,  and  other  metal  work* 
the  merit  of  the  French  artist  Is  universally  recognized 
This  may  be  classed  as  an  inferior  application  of  art ;  but  it 
will  be  admitted  that  one  of  its  most  important  functions  is 
to  elevate  and  refine  the  public  taste;  and  it  would  be  vain 
to  deny  that  it  has  this  etlect  in  France  in  all  the  numerous 
branche*'  of  indnstrv  wherein  art  can  enter.  No  greater 
homage  can  be  paid  to  a  nation  than  the  attention  that  is 
universally  be&towed  on  the  taste  so  frequently  exhibited  in 
design  by  the  French.  This  ])raisc  takes  nothing  from 
others  who  may  also  liave  just  claims  to  recognition;  but, 
looking  at  it  in  a  niatei  ial  point  oi  view,  it  is  the  specialty 
of  this  ingenious  people. 
Caui>cs  of  The  influence  exercised  on  art  by  the  French  school  jusUfies 
?%e°^^  ^  inquiry  into  the  probable  causes  of  the  hi^h  position  it 
French  occupies.  First,  whether  it  is  owmg  to  theur  system  of 
miiigr^  art-education,  or  whether  it  is  to  be  traced  to  a  natural 
genius  for  art  in  the  nation,  which  carefully  encouraged*  has 
led  to  their  eminence.  Whatever  value  may  be  given  to 
the  latter  suggestion,  and  it  hns  no  slight  bearing  on  the 
question,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  training  of  the 
French  student  in  the  knowledge  of  the  human  figure,  and 
his  constant  practice  in  drawing  and  modelling  from  nature, 
and  the  best  ancient  examples,  tend  to  give  that  readiness 
and  power  of  hand  that  are  so  strikingly  exhibited  in  the 
designs  of  their  artist:^.  The  leading  idea,  and  its  value  is 
|/iov  e<i  by  the  results,  ainuug  French  painters  and  sculptors  is* 
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that  a  thorough  knowledge  of  form,  mid  a  fsiciUty  in  represent-  ^^^"^^^^ 
m<r  it,  arc  the  only  true  foundation  for  success.    Their  system  sceLPTtTHB 
of^instruction,  public  and  private,  is  biised  upon  this  priu-  sisioso. 
ciple.    Many  have  thought  that  too  much  iiaportiiuce  has 
been  given  to  this  rule,  especially  in  sacrificing  the  study  of 
colour  to  the  ucciuirement  of  drawing;  but  the  pment 
condition  of  the  French  school  of  painting,  comnued  with 
others,  will  scarcely  wamnt  this  condusioiL    There  can 
be  no  doubts  however,  that  the  careful  training  in  form 
of  the  French  student  has  operated  moet  advantageously 
in  the  sister  art  of  sculpture.    Another  cause  of  distiiuition 
among  French  artists  may  be  the  habit  of  the  most  eminent 
painters  and  sculptors  to  take  pupils.    Besides  the  instruc- 
tion they  irain  by  precept  and  example,  the  esprit  de  corps 
thus  engendered,  and  the  aml)itl<m  felt,  both  by  master  and 
scholar,  to  uphold  the  honour  of  the  studio^  have  an  en- 
couraging effect  on  the  pupils*  exertions.     The  objection 
that  has  been  urged  against  a  Fv^tem  that  may  leatl  to  too 
rrreat  a  subserviency  to  rules,  and  to  the  suppression  of 
originality  of  thought  and  invention,  is  worthy  of  notice;  but  . 
it  cannot  be  denied  tliat  this  usage  has  had  its  advantages  here. 
There  is  no  proof  of  the  greater  success  of  any  school  where 
this  practice  is  untried ;  while  many  of  the  niostdwliDgiushed 
artists  of  France  have  maintained  that  they  have  owed  their 
later  eminence  to  such  association  in  their  earlier  years. 

The  very  general  employment  of  art,  and  especially  the  ^^ggSjf. 
honour  paid  to  it  in  France,  will  also  account  largely  for  ment^^ 
the  successful  practice  of  sculpture  m  that  country.    All  exercwedim 
auUecto  of  national  interest  claim  at  once  the  attention  aud 
the  service  of  the  artists ;  and  the  Oovernmcnt  constantly 
«ves  commissions  for  pictures  and  statues  that  represent 
any  new  phase  of  glory  the  nntion— vain  and  demonstrative 
beyond  any  other  people— may  liave  achieved.  Ev^rytlimg 
is  made  to  contribute  to  this  love  of  disphiy  and  to  this 
«  laudis  immeiisa  cupidor    The  ar:i.<ts  receive  those  honours 
in  titles,  decorations,  and  s'uuihir  distiuctiuus  which  french- 
men so  11  mch  covet;  while  they  have  also  the  xmt  BUD- 
etantiid  encouragement  that  can  be  given  to  ensure  devotion 
to  their  profession  and  to  lead  to  their  doing  credit  to  them- 
Eclves  and  their  country.    Thus,  among  the  means  adopted 
to  aid  rising  talent,  inctures  and  statues  that  have  gamed 
prizes  in  the  puhUc  competitions  in  the  schools  of  art  arc 
bccasionally  purchased  by  Government  authority.  These 
are  either  preserved  in  the  Imperial  or  municipal  collections 
or  are  presented  to  public  edifices,  as  churches,  hotels  de 
vilic,   squares,   and   halls,  m  the  prov  n-cs;   and  their 
authors  naturally  and  justly  feel  distrnguished  by  this 
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MB.WKsr.  public  iiolicc.    SoHio  of  the  moi^t  celebrated  French  arti>?ts 
ScruTrnK  havc  bccii  indebted  tu  this  eucouragement  and  stimulua 
wKxlilo!        their  later  successes.    In  short,  the  Government  reeog- 
nizcs  in  ai't  one  of  the  instruments  and  oleracuU  of  a  coimtrj  s 
greatness,  and  considers  it  part  of  its  duty  to  watch  ovef 
its  iiiterQgt9»    The  cace  of  the  Fine  Arts  is  a  Ministerial 
department^  called  **  La  Minist^re  de  la  Matson  de  rEmperenr 
et  des  Beaux  Arts.*'   It  is  now  presided  over  by  a 
Marshal  of  France;  but  its  " Surintendant "  is  a  dis- 
tinguished  artist,  who  has  the  supervision  of  the  publlr 
galleries,  including  also  the  chai^  of  the  ooUcctions  of 
antiquities.     A  point  of  importance,  and  worthy  to  be 
noticed  here,  is  the  opportunity  that  exists  in  France  of 
procuring  :i  tribunal  of  judges  competent,  from  their  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  art,  to  pronounce  upon  questions  of 
interest  to  artists.    The  respect  !\n<l  conQdeuce  of  tlie  pro- 
fession and  of  the  public  are  thus  secured,  and  a  real  value 
id  given  to  their  decisions. 
( omiwtiti.n     Recognized  and  encouraged  in  so  many  different  ways, 
flediudjlw.      cjinnot  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  fine  arts  in  France 
hold  a  higher  position  than  they  can  do  under  the  CQndill<ui0 
in  which  they  exist  in  less  fortunate  and  less  favoifured  local!- 
ties.   Withont  unduly  elevating  Frenbh  art,  the  influence 
of  euch  support  is  seen  both  in  the  astonisbing  quantity, 
and^  taking  tbdbr  best  works,  the  good  qnaUlrjr  of  their  pro- 
^  '  •     drictions.      Honos  aMt  artes,  tmne$  tneendimtur  ad  $tudia 
*  .  .      ^  ffhrid,^^  says  Cicero  ;  and  to  a,  people  so  eager  for  distinc^ 
J       '   tiou,  and  witii  so  huge  a  share  of  artistic  genius,  as  ih^ 
French,  the  impulse  thus  given  is  in  the  highest  degree 
valuable ;  and,  as  is  shown  in  their  practice,  conducive  to 
great  results. 
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(CWs  -it, J — By  PituFt^suii  Donaldson. 


DESIGNS. 

In  the  review  to  be  submitted  of  the  architectural 
drawings  of  the  great  International  French  £xhibitiun,  it 
is  of  coarse  imposnble  to  notice  all  the  works  exhibited. 
Ttub  remarks  must  neoeasaiilj  be  limited  to  those,  which 
mftf  serye  as  t^^pes  of  the  state  .of  the  ardiiteotunil  taste  of 
the  several  peoples.  8ome  of  .oonsSdaiable  merit  may  be 
omitted  or  only  generally  alluded  to.  Bnt  suscepiibiHties 
must  not  be  woonded,  nor  the  position  occupied  by  great 
names  in  the  public  estimation  be  interfered  with.  It.ia  a 
mere  general  sketch  of  the  subject,  whicii  may  give  an 
impartial  idea  of  this  important  branch  of  the  fine  arts  in 
Europe  and  other  parts  of  the  globe,  ixs  presented  in  the 
obje  cts  exposed  iu  this  magnificent  collection  of  the 
natural  products  and  intellectual  creations  of  the  whole 
world. 

It  IS  a  remarkable  circum*?tnnce  that,  in  France  and  3r<^ir>ro 
most  of  the  Continental  schools  except  the  Augtrian,  arcmteotare. 
Gothic  architecture  seems  to  be  ignored  lur  modem  build- 
ings, unless  for  some  churches.  And  (with  the  same 
reservation  of  Austria)  the  principles  of  that  style  are  not 
thorsnghly  understood,  and,  oonseqnently,  the  treatment 
of  the  parts*  evidences  an  absence  of  Iniowledgp  of  the 
principles,  which  directed  the  medinTal  actist..  Very 
frequently,  in  Northern  Germany  and  in  France,  there  is 
in  the  modem  architecture  a  vagueness  of  idea  and  an 
attempt  to  produce  novelty ;  but  then,  in  the  former,  it  is 
in  the  adoption  of  the  Lombard  or  Byzantine  as  a  bads : 
In  iVanoe,  the  classic  leading  features,  as'  oomices,  strings, 
and  dressings,  are  pared  down,  and  there  is  introduced  a 
profusion  of  florid  decoration,  nnd  n  coquetting  with  the 
past  times  of  the  country,  Rtill  witli  gracefulness  of  com- 
P'^<:ition.  In  England  Gntliic  nrchitecture  has  assumed, 
under  clerical  influences,  pos-i'ssi( n  of  the  churches  and  of 
tlie  ecclesiastical  buildings  coi nif  (  ted  therewith,  such  as 
tlic  parsonage  house  and  the  sscliools;  and  in  provincial 
towns,  from  a  certain  reverence  for  tradition,  frequently 
with  the  townlialls.  But  there  is  with  us  another  class 
of  pretentious  art — if  art  it  may  be  called — a  wild  ideality 
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Pbof.  of  Italian  Gothic  and  assumption  of  medijeval  sentiment, 
^'^fron-'^  grotesquely  exa':fj]!;emted.  Heavy  masses  and  vegetable 
»B8ioa8^  carvinu's,  not  idealised  in  treatment  so  as  ix>  become  monu- 
mental nor  ad;i]>ted  to  the  material ;  and  in  some  ii^stances 
there  i«  a  wildness  for  brick,  unrtjiieved  by  btoue  dj  cssincrs, 
producing  baldness  and  heaviness.  The  commercial  arciii- 
tecture  of  Paris  tmd  London  is  generally  Italian,  modified 
according  to  the  taste  of  tlie  people;  rarely,  if  ever, 
Gothic.  Still,  it  will  be  observed  that  there  are  noble 
conceptions  of  noble-minded  men  in  this  collection,  whose 
ideas  cannot  be  fully  appreciated  by  drawings  alone ;  for 
it  is  only  in  the  bnilding  itself,  when  carried  out,  that  all 
the  capacity  of  the  architect  for  his  work  can  be  thoroughly 
realised.  Hence  the  reluctance  of  many  able  men  to  imperil 
their  hard-earned  reputation  by  mere  drawings,  in  which 
so  much  depends  upon  the  technical  skill  of  the  draughts- 
man. 

All  these  circumstances  in  modern  architecture  are 
evidenced  rn  the  French  International  Exhibition  ;  and 
the  residt  shows  an  unsettled  state  of  thought  and  intent 
throughout  Euro])e — a  transition,  but  to  what  end  or 
purpose  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Whole  nations  and  states 
have  recently  had  their  political  transitions,  and  ap|)arently 
must  continue  to  have  them.  These  mav  be  ruled  and 
deeided  by  some  determined  self-will  and  resolute  mind  of 
a  sovereign  or  his  minister.  But  there  is  no  such 
dominant  physical  power  to  direct  the  intellect  of  art.  ; 
and  unfortunately,  under  capricious  influences,  the  -  pure 
seems  to  yield  to  the  fimtastic;  and  the  sound,  well- 
informed*  and  well-directed  frame  of  mind  is  thrown  upon 
the  wild  waves  of  the  rage  for  novelty. 


France. 

fW"'  Exhibition  of  French  drawings  admits  of  three 

JjMjcji      separate  and  distinct  classes  of  subjects,  unlike  any  otiier 
school,  and  may  be  divided  into  three  sections. 

1st.  Hepresentino^  the  restoration  of  the  classic  monu- 
ments of  anti(piity 

2nd.  The  illustrations  of  the  8tatu3  qiu>  of  the  medis^val 
anti(piities  of  France. 

Hrd.  The  projects  and  buildings  erected  by  living 
architects. 

This  is  a  remark.ihle  ehissifl cation,  the  first  section  of 
which  is  due  to  the  impulse  given  by  the  Goveniment  in 
the  control  of  the  studies  of  young  architects.    The  result? 
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of  this  course  are  the  property  of  tlie  academy,  and  are  Phop. 
shown  in  the  first  class  into  which  the  drnwinga  have  been  ^Vx^cm^ 
divided  as  above.    AVe  liere  see  a  nol)le  series  of  well-  'j^^Jfajra 
studied  and  beautifully-drawn  illustrations  of  the  ruins  at 
Borne,  Tivoli,  Pompeii,  Ancyra,  Verona,  Heliopolis  (Baalbec), 
Attica,  as  Athens  and  Sunium,  by  MM.  Ancclet,  Baudry, 
Boitte,    Bonnet,    Daumet,    Guillaunie,    Joyau,  Louvet^ 
Thieny,  and  Vaudremer,  who  must  be  congratulated  upon 
the  remarkable  success  of  their  labours,  evidenced  in  a 
series  of  mioiations  unequalled  for  precision,  accuracy,  and 
learned  development  of  subject  and  for  knowledge  of  the 
matter  in  hand   They  are  displayed  in  the  finest  possible 
drawings,  which  reveal  all  the  majesty  and  beauties  of  some 
of  the  most  important  monnments  of  Classic  Antiquity. 

The  iiripiii  tance  of  such  studies  has  been  impressively 
enforced  by  M.  Gamier,  architect  of  the  new  opera  house^ 
in  his  critical  observations  upon  this  department  of  the 
French  Exhibition,  both  as  to  its  moral  and  artistic 
influences  upon   the  chara<:^ter  and  talent  of  the  young 
architect.     "  Here,"  says  he,  "  there  is  no  question  of  a 
"  subject  lightly  chosen  and  as  inconsiderately  followed  up. 
**  On  the  contrary,  the  artist  has  to  imdevjo  many  months 
of  soiitiiry  occupation  in  a  foreign  country,  sometimes  of 
exile  in  the  very  midst  of  the  ruins  themselves  (as  at 
Baalbec  j,  and  afterwards  he  must  devote  at  least  a  year  to 
the  completion  of  his  work,  and  many  have  even  given  two 
years  in  order  to  fulfil  loyally  his  engagement  to  the 
academy.   Yet  with  what  joyous  ardor  do  the  young  men 
undertalos  and  undergo  the  labours,  the  researches,  the 
fevered  days  and  nights  in  exploring  the  scattered 
remains^  the  existing  facts,  and  seeking  to  reveal  the 
hidden  secrets  of  their  subjects  f  Does  not  all  this  trouble 
"  to  compare  the  past  and  the  present  contribute  to  histoiy 
and  to  the  heart-beating  life  of  the  arts  ?  Is  it  to  be 
thought,  that  the  time  he  has  devoted  to  measure 
the  fragments,  to  compare  the  parts,  to  assign  to  them 
their  special  position  and  use,  lias  been  lost  to  the  artist? 
"  Has  lie  not  laniiliarised  himself  with  the  primitive  prin- 
cipies  of  the  ancients,  both  in  art  and  construction?  Has 
he  not  lived,  as  it  were,  the  life  of  past  times,  and  those 
"  liow  remote?  Has  lie  not  brought  together  tlie  liistory  of 
**  man  and  his  productions,  and  has  he  not  learnt  to  study. 
"  to  compare,  to  reason,  so  as  to  know  wdiat  he  will  have 
**  to  do  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  present,  when  called 
upon  to  execute  works  himself,  and  from  being  a  student 
"  to  become  a  master  in  his  turn?  " 
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Pbof.       Such  are  tlie  sentiments  of  one,  wlio  has  passed  through 
ON  ARcm^  all  tliese  studies  and  emotions,  ;iiid  if  those,  who  are  less 
learned  in  antiquity,  desire  to  know  wlmt  was  the  full  glory 
V^oBi^s    of  the  nTirient  monuments,  they  will  in  these  drawings  he 
'  '   enabled  to  appreciate  to  a  great  degree  their  arrangement 
and  decoration,  and  their  special  adaptation  to  their  several 
purposes,  in  all  the  diiniity  and  ainpHtude  of  classic  art, 
and  for  the  execution  and  decoration  of  which  the  most 
distant    provinces    had  without  stint  to  contribute,  the 
amplest  funds  and  their  most  precious  productions. 
'  The  neiLt,  or  second  dsfis,  conaistiDg  of  the  illafltratioiis 
of  the  stains  quo  of  the  mediaeval  antiquities  of  Fnihoe»  has 
an  origin  totally  different  from  that  of  the  previous'  one* 
VL  FoTild,  the  Minister  of  State,  decided  upon  taking  steps 
to  preserve  the  menuny  of  the  monuments  scattej!«d 
throughout  the  country^  fbnning  essential  parts  of  its 
history,  and  which  were  gradually  .Mling  into  deeay  aiid 
disappearing,  either  through  neglect  or  translerenoe  to 
other  purposes,  or  from  want  of  funds  to  preserve  them* 
from  ruin.    As  previously  in  England,  a  revival .  of  taste 
for  national  antiquities  arose,  and  those  memorials  of  past 
times  assumed  an  importance  long  since  l<tst ;  and  architects 
of  experience,  and  not  the  students  of  the  schools,  were 
employed  to  take  plans,  elevations,  and  details  of  those 
buildings  ;  and,  further,  the  Government  undertook  the 
publication  of  a  work,  which  should  diffuse  far  and  wide 
a  knowledge  and   appreciation  of  mediaeval  antiquities. 
The  results  are  exliibited  in  great  profusion  under  the 
arcades  of  the  .central  garden  of  the  iMiildings  ;  and,  from 
their  absence' from  the  catalogue  of  the  Exhibition,  it  may 
be  presumed  that  'tiiey  were  an  afterthought,  as  in  the 
former  Exhibitions,  and  to  fill  up  yacant  spaces  of  walling, 
the  bareness  of  which  seemed  to  accuse  the  fertility  of 
French  genius  and  enterprise.    But  what  a  glorious  after- 
thought.   It  reflects  the  generous  spirit  of  past  ages  —their 
fertility  of  imagination,  their  profuse  generosity,  that 
nothing  vile  or  of  low  price  should  dishonour  their  reverence 
for  sacred  things — the  facility  of  their  artists  and  artisans 
to  design  and  execute  the  most  elaborate  works  and  the 
very  spirit  of  generous  rivalry  to  excel  each  other  and  the 
works  of  the  past  time — an   eager  anxiety  to  execute 
wliatever  could  be  most  novel,  beautiful  and  diiiicuit, 
resulting  at  length  in  exhaustion,  debility,  an<l  excess. 

The  epochs  are  divided  into  the  Roman,  Transitional, 
Ogival  and  Renaissance,  and  Imperial  Roman:  the  subjects 
include  the  Monumens  anciem  et  histonques,  classified 
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undei'  t\ie  head  of  Monuniena  Rel'ujicux,   Architecture  ^^^^^ 
MiUtaire  et  Clvih.    The  names  of  such  men  as  Duban,  osahchi. 
VioUet  le  Due,  and  Leon  Vandoyer  are  sufficient  guarantees 
of  the  fidelity  and  exquisite  execution  of  the  iUuatra^  m^bu^ 

tiOBS.  ~ 

Our  third  dasB  of  drawing  condsts  of  the  projects  of 
Vving  architects  i^d  of  the  eiMces  they  have  erected.  And 
it  cannot  but  he  noted  here  an<l  in  some  other  of  the 
natioBiiIitieB  illqstcated  in  this  Exhibition,  the  absence  of 

the  names  of  so  many  m^n,  who  are  at  the  head  of  the  pro- 
feesian*  a^d  who  have  erected  most  important  edifices,  and 
are.  now  carrying  out  great  works.  It  is  not  satisfactory 
that  the  architects  of  the  quasi  cathedral  churches  of  St. 
A,ugustine  on  the  Boulevard  des  Malesherbes,  or  of  that  of 
the  Tnnity  at  the  end  of  the  Rue  de  la  Chausee  d' Antin,  or 
like;  or  of  iXv  0|>era  House,  or  of  the  tribunals,  or 
numerous  other  nionuuientul  buildings  at  Paris  or  in  Lyons, 
or  in  tlie  other  provincial  towns  hai'dly  less  ira|X>rtant ;  or 
that  the  meml)ers  generally  of  the  French  Institute  should 
leave  tlieir  genius  and  acquiremeuta  to  be  unappreciated  at 
the  Exhihitiou.  Tlie  surface  allotted  for  soch  worksia  most 
fipiicious,  yet  unfilled  ;  while^  the  English  are  crowded 
together  in  a  narrQW  eloaet  or  distrihttted.amon^  the  manii* 
£|ctuie8.  Is  th^  no  spirit  of  enterprise  among  the  French 
Mohitects  equal  to  tiieir  brilliant  artistic  qualities  ?  They 
surely  cannot  be  afraid  of  compromising  their  position  in 
this  fiiendly  contest  with  their  foreign  colleagues  ?  What- 
ever may  be  die  reason  of  this  paucity  of  first-rate  names, 
we  liave  still  some  remarkable  worka  from  remarkal)le  men, 
which  deserve  our  study  and  notice,  and  we  shall  follow  the 
order  observed  in  the  gallery. 

Hons.  Chauvin  (No.  849-850)  has  a  very  attractive  dis- 
play  in  the  plans  and  sections  of  the  "  Salle  de^  Concerts  du 
*'  Conservat^Vire  Inij)erial  de  Musique."  The  decoration  of 
the  inteiini-  is  in  tlie  Porapeian  style  of  arabesque,  ex- 
quisitely conceived  and  executed,  elegant  in  form,  and  of  the 
most  harmonious  tones  of  colour. 

M.  Henard  (Nos.  803-5,)  an  artist's  habitation,  gFaoeful 
in  design  and  conveniently  planned.  In  his  commemora- 
tion column  (No,  8G5)  of  the  defence  of  Paris,  1814,  the 
proportions  are  cumbrous,  and  the  idea  an  esMj^erated  one ; 
but  all  the  details  are  those  of  a  refined  mind  and  are 
cleverly  drawn.  His  decoration  for  an  hotel  at  Paris  is 
graoefol  and  more  sober  than  that  usually  adopted  at 
present  His  monument  to  the  Alliance  of  All  Nations, 
suggested  by  the  choragio  monument  of  Lysicrates,  is  finely 
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P^PB^j^  carried  out,  well  proportioned,  and  with  figures  and  fountains 
ohAbchi-  at  the  base. 

^SbIion^     H.  p.  Ficq  (No.  881)  has  the  project  for  a  monument  at 
MoDMA    I^i'^hon,  to  the  mcmoTy  of  the  Emperor  Don  Periro,  <i  species 
of  cohinm  like  a  liii^e  eandelabrum, novel  in  couceptionj,  but 
not  sullicieutly  moDumental. 

In  M.  Que,sfcel  (882-5)  we  recognise  a  master  in  the  art  : 
one  who  has  for  a  long  time  distingniHiied  himself  as  the 
enlight^med  teaclicr  of  the  rising  generatioji,  an  iulvocate 
for  the  i)ure  and  l)r()ad  in  style  and  execution.  His  Hotel 
de  la  Pre'fecture  de  Grenoble  is  a  fine  combination, 
elabonitely  studied  in  plan  and  elevation.  His  plan  for  ihe 
lunatic  asylum,  just  completed,  near  Paris,  is  distributed 
upon  a  principle  of  distinct  blocks,  as  for  hospitals  for 
general  diseases,  tbe  patients  looking  out  into  courts  with- 
out any  view  of  the  country  scenery,  which  with  us  is  con- 
sidered essential  in  order  to  lessen  tbe  idea  of  confinement ; 
and  it  seems  surprising,  that  it  sliould  not  have  been 
removed  into  the  country  at  some  distance  from  Paris.  His 
library  at  Grenoble  contains  galleries  for  pictures  and 
sculpture,  a  museum,  and  library :  a  noble  class  of  building 
to  be  found  in  most  of  the  principal  towns  of  France,  pro- 
vided by  the  municipality,  and  not  left  to  the  casual 
liberality  of  the  weidthy,  or  the  patriotic  feeling  of  a  few- 
generous  in^li  VI duals.  Tn  this  design  all  the  feelings  of  the 
accomplished  artist  are  fully  developed. 

M.  Huot  (866-867)  has  a  project  for  a  museum  and  school 
of  desiii^n  for  the  town  of  Aix,  in  Provence,  in  tlie  French 
classic  style,  clever  in  its  arrangements  and  sfi'aceful  in  the 
details.  His  lunatic  asylum  for  Aix  is  of  the  usual  plan, 
with  some  success  in  the  grouping  of  his  masses.  M.  Pascal 
(878-879)  presents  us  with  able  designs,  as  from  a  j^oung 
man  full  of  iinagination,  with  elegant  details,  but  overdone. 
His  hospice  in  the  mountains,  like  those  of  St  Bernard  on 
the  Simplon,  is  a  dream  largely  conceived  rather  than 
practically  considered  ;  but  is  still  a  very  fine  project, 
thoroughly  studied  in  its  proportions  and  decoration* 

M.  Normand  displays  all  the  scholarship,  the  taste,  and 
ei^perience  of  a  refined  master  in  the  art  in  his  series  of 
drawinrrg  (876)  of  the  Pompeian  house  erected  for  the 
Prince  Napoleon.  No  greater  praise  can  be  ascribed  to  it 
than  its  conscientious  adherence  to  the  original  type  in 
every  particular.  Nothing  can  be  more  perfect  than  the 
mosnios,  foinitnins,  stntnes,  nnd  nmr;d  decorations  ;  and  all 
seems  to  Itreatlie  the  very  nir  of  antiquifrv,  although  placed 
within  the  atmosphere  of  the  Champs  Elysees.    Were  he 
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alive,  Pansa  might  himself  eross  the  threshold,  pass  by  tlie  jJ^^' 
atriensis,  givQ  hie  toga  to  a  slave,  enter  the  Tablinum,  and  ox'a^SS' 


TKCTUHAL 
DK»I»Xg 


think  himself  at  home  and  with  his  Penates. 

Following  up  the  ideal,  we  shall  close  our  review  with  moi>'kLi. 
the  notice  of  M.  Lameire^s  mythical  decoration  for  the  — 
interior  of  a  church  of  quasi-Byzantine  chai-acter.  It  is  a 
very  effective  composition,  elaborately  and  ])rofnseIy  de- 
corated with  prophetical  subjects  taken  fi m  tlu-  Apocalypse, 
wildly  conceived,  exquisitely  drawn,  and  evidencing  a  fine 
feeling  for  colour. 


AUSTBLL 


Austria  deserves  especial  notice  for  its  architectural 
designs  and  drawings,  and  it  has  its  notabilities  in  the 
study  and  illustration  of  antiquities  and  arcliitecture,  as 
also  .some  important  buildings  carrying  out.  These  seem  to 
imiicate  a  great  movement  in  the  art,  although  probably  we 
have  before  us  only  a  limited  namber  of  the  edifices 
aictnally  in  the  course  of  erection  or  projected.  The  display 
IB  not  confined  to  works  at  Vienna,  but  reaches  to  distant 
parts  o(  the  empire,  Pesth  especially  contributing  vezy  im* 
portant  examples. 

Yienna  presents  us,  in  the  catalogue,  with  the  names  of  Austrian 
three  men  amon£  her  architectural  hierarchy,  to  whom  may 
be  assigned  an  European  reputation;  and,  taken  alpha- 
betically, they  are  Ferstel,  Hansen,  and  >Schmidt ;  and 
Henczlmann  also  gives  proof  of  deep  archaelogical  research 
and  careful  design. 

Ferstel's  votive  church  at  Vienna,  which  is  much  advanced 
in  construction,  may  be  cited  as  a  ha]j|)y  adaptation  of  the 
elaborate  Gothic  of  the  later  |)eriods,  reflecting  many  of  the 
beauties  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Stephen,  and  of  Cologne 
Cathedral  as  in  the  towers.  Its  exterior  is  full  oi"  sparkling 
effect,  with  all  pos.-iible  varieties  of  chiaroscuro  ;  but  it 
would  be  bettei'  if  there  were  more  repose  and  breadth. 
His  Akademie  der  Wissensehaften  in  Pesth  is  also  a  very 
fine  design ;  and  he  shows  that  he  can  handle  also  Italian 
aitshitectare  with  success  in  his  palace  fi>r  the  Qrand  Duke 
Ludwig  Victor,  in  Vienna^  and  in  a  design  for  the  Commons 
House  in  the  same  city;  and  he  exhibits  a  casUe  in 
Bohemia  and  a  country  house^  which  are  clever. 

Profe&sor  Schmidt  has  an  able  Gothic  church  in  der 
Vorstadt  Weiszgiirber,  Vienna.  There  is  also  a  novel  and 
fine  design  for  a  polygonal  Gothic  church,  having  a  central 
dome^  well  conceived  and  well  adapted  to  the  style.  There 
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pbop.  is  by  him  also  a  Ywry  fine  hall  for  the  Qymnasium  Academy 
^Ai^  of  Viennm  with  the  roof  framed  in  the  character  of  otir 


Dsmn  hammer  beam  trusses  well  prqiordoned  in  size, 

liwBis.  appropriately  coloured.  The  profeBflor  has  a  vary  quaint 
—  and  original  design  for  the  Commons  House  (Herrenhaaa) 
at  Vienna,  with  a  well  conceived  [)lan  of  pentagonal  form, 
having  in  the  centre  a  vast  decagonal  hall,  which  rises  out 
of  the  surrouiuiiiig  lines  of  halls  and  official  chambers, 
under  a  lofty  false  dome,  the  chamber  itself  having  ita 
ceiling  running  up  only  half  the  height.  In  the  adoption 
of  such  an  important  teatui  e  it  should,  aa  in  the  Thermjje  of 
the  ancient  Romans,  be  Iji'ought  to  the  outside,  so  as  to  be 
seen  in  its  whole  size.  The  style  is  that  of  many  of  the 
Bathhans  or  Townhalls  of  Qermiany  and  Belgium,  in  brick ; 
btit  it  is  deficient  in  nobility  of  aspect  in  ma  exterior,,  and 
the- style  is  rather  domestic  than  monuinentaL  Neverthe- 
less^ it  is  the  production  of  a  man  of  striking  ability — of 
one  who  thinl^  for  himself  and  has  the  capacity  to  mIiss 
his  conceptions  with  power. 

Hansen  embodies  what  may  be  considered  the  pure  classie 
style  in  his  Commons  House  and  Neuzer  Erbauende 
Abgeprdnetcnhaus  in  Vienna ;  but  both  are  too  dry  in 
treatment,  and  wc  could  desire  more  boldnc;???  and  coumga 
1'hey  ]M-»'sent,  however,  some  graceful  points  of  sentiment 
and  detail. 

Carl  Fietz  has  many  able  designs  in  the  einque-cento 
style  also.  They  are  beautifully  drawn  and  would  be  more 
satisfaeto)  y,  if  they  were  less  academic. 

Roesner  has  a  church  of  Loml)ard  character,  bearing  more 
strongly  the  impress  of  German  features,  in  the  cathedral 
of  Diakovar,  in  Slayonia ;  and  It  may  be  regarded  as  the 
patriotic  adoption^  snccessfuUy  treated,  of  a  fine  broad  style 
of  art  peculiarly  their  own« 

Hasenauer  must  be  noticed  for  his  very  fine  design  fi)r  *fli4 
restoration,  or  rather  completion  of  the  facade  of -the 
cathedral  of  Florence,  tlio  stumbling-block  of  so  many 
oenfcuries  and  the  puzzle  of  so  many  uohitects,  the  subjeet 
of  innumerable  competitions,  with  some  faint  glinipse  of  a 
prospect  of  termination,  if  the  spirit  of  the  times  be  ftot 
counteracted  by  party  jenlousies.  It  carries  out  the  sbvle  of 
the  oM  erithcdral  and  of  tho  adjoiniDLr  tower  of  Giotto.  It 
combines  much  of  the  sj)irited  ouiline  of  the  Sienna  and 
Orvietto  cathedrals,  picturesque  and  eharacteristie.  The 
whole  suhjeetis,  of  course,  a  conventionalism.  Hasenaur's 
projects  fur  edifices  are  \  .tried  in  character,  effectively  con- 
ceived, and  principally  in  the  Kenaissance  style. 
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Austria  exhibits  some  fine  drawings  of  OotMo  buildings 
by  draughtsmen  of  the  very  highest  merit.    Luntz  has  a  ^tS^ 
boidy  firm,  and  jiiecise  drawing  of  the  Bridge  iTowef  of  "dSS^ 
Pjrsgue;  and  Banks  with  Wlllt  mans  have  illustrations  of  m^^^', 
the  mediffival  monuments  of  Wiener-Neustadt,  evidenob  — 
of  a  like  mastery  of  outline  with  liglit  and  shade ;  and 
there  is  a  wonderfully  li«)ld,  large,  elaborate  drawing  of  the         '  ; 
rich  aiUir  of  the  village  of  iSt  Wolfgang,  about  seven  lesgued 
from  Yiemia.  » 

f  ■ 

p 

P.  I.  H.  CayperBy  of  Amsterdami,  is  at  once  an  architect  Dutch 
|ind  a  manu&eturer.  His  designs  finr  buildings;  are  in  the 
Gothic  style,  ill  undeistood  and  defective  in 'the  details; 
but  in  his  carved  altars  he  is  more  soccflssfiil,  and  exeouteii 
them  for  a  remarkably  low  price,  producing  very  effective 
combinations  adapted  to  the  Homan  Catholic  service.  ' 

W.  Bouwens  gives  the  plans  and  other  details  of  the 
hdtel  of  M.  Pereira,  executed  at  Paris.  Tliis  is  French  ill 
character  and  arrangement,  andeflective  in  the  elevation. 

Johan  van  Soleivs  desi^^ni  for  the  Byzanto*-ltoman  church, 
to  be  executed  in  Lrit  k  and  stone  in  Alsace,  is  very  ably 
designed  and  pictoriaily  deoorated  in  the  interior. 

Enqlaio). 

On  account  of  the  inadequate  space  assi<,aied  by  the  Arraiigo- 
iLUjKtrial  Commission,  the  Eugiiah  series  of  architectural  Kogibil 
drawings  have   been   excluded  from  the  grand  central  ********* 
zone,  and  are  set  aside  in  lateral  subordinate  galleries  and 
mixed  up  with  art  manufactures.  They  are  exposed  in 
divisions,  which  without  exaggeration  may  be  termed 
closets,  resemblmg  passageSi  from  only  5.  ft,  to  7  ft.  pv 
8  ft.  wide.   Many  drawings  are  hung  up  apart  from  the 
general  series  to  which  they  belong,  and  some  of  the  photo-         '  ^ 
graphs  are  exposed  here,  while  there  are  otliers  40  ft.  ofl^ 
There  is  no  classification  of  subject,  being  jnter8perse4 
with  decorative  manuflBtctuzeB  which  occupy  spaces,  that 
might  have  been  given  to  the  designs  of  tlie  architecl^ 
Foreig^ners  arc   led  to  disregard  tlie  real  merits  of  the 
English  architectural  drawings  from  the  want  uf  befitting 
and  sufficient  space  for  their  exhibition. 

Tliere  i.s  a  great  diHereiice  between  tlie  architecturai 
iJJustrations  of  the  Engllsli  and  foreigner.  The  drawings  of 
the  latter  display  what  jnay  be  considered  subjects  .severely 
treated  with  plana  to  a  large  size  and  corresponding  elcva- 
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soKA^o^r  ^^^^^  sections  exhibited  in  spacious,  wcll-ligbted 

o>  Al  ciii".  galleries.  So  scarce  is  tbe  room  allowed  to  our  countrymen, 
that  plans  have  been  rejected  by  the  committee  though 
nioi^LLs.  f^f'^i^  !  ^^'^  ^^^6  series  presents  not  so  miicli  projects  as  aetual 
—  works  pic torially  treated  with  uli  the  alluremeuts  of  per- 
spective and  colour. 

^i5wtot«,  '^'^^  inif  iuieil  to  examine  critically  and  individuaily 

the  several  drawings  in  this  series.  Tiiat  will  be  reserved 
for  anotlier  portion  of  the  reports  in  record  to  England. 
The  Prince  Albert  ilemoriid  is  illustrated  by  the  contribu- 
tions of  G.  G.  Scott,  the  successful  competitor,  and  by  C. 
Barry,  Professor  Donaldson,  Feigusson,  and  Pennethome. 
EociLesiastical  axchitectuie  has  its  representatives  in  Burges, 
O.  Somera  CHarke,  Josej^  Clarke,  Keeling  Pearaon,  Slater, 
Carpenter,  St.  Aubyn,  Street,  and  W.  White.  Country 
houses,  by  D.  Brandon,  Ferr}%  E,  r;  tlwin,  Tf  irdwick, 
Howell,  Lamb,  Masey,  Norton,  Pritchard,  T.  11.  W'yatt,  and 
M.  Digby  Wyatt.  Municipal  institutions  by  Broderick,  the 
late  Professor  Cockerell,  P.  C.  Hardwick,  James,  Horace 
Jones,  Sorby,  Trubshaw,  Waterhouse,  and  T.  H.  Wyatt. 
Some  of  the  large  hotels  recently-  ereeted  are  shown  by 
E.  M.  Barry,  Chancellor,  F.  P.  Cockerell,  Giles,  Hay  ward. 
Cur  commercial  architecture,  by  G.  S.  Clarke,  (iibj^on,  Edi**, 
I'anson,  Owen  Jones,  M.  1).  Wyatt.  And  to  tlie.-e  names 
may  be  added  tlic  following  as  contribntors  of  buddiu^rs, 
whicli  do  not  admit  of  such  general  classificuition: — The  late 
Captiiin  Fowke,  R.E.,  J.  Janies^  Professor  Lewis,  Syun, 
Ridge,  Rodger  Smith,  Waring,  and  some  pleasing  studies 
by  young  men — as  Spiers,  Redgrave,  Ridge,  Sykes,  Town- 
roe,  Verity,  and  Watson.  These  include  works  not  only 
executed  in  the  L^nited  Kingdom  but  in  our  coJonieSy  as 
Bombay,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  tScc,  where  Parliament  houses, 
colleges,  hospitals,  banks^  and  other  large  works  have  risen 
up  of  late  years. 

Photo.  In  addition  to  these,  it  is  impossible  to  pass  over  the 

iSjStiS  series  of  photc^aphed  illustrations  by  most  of  the  architects 
******        in  the  late  important  competitions  for  the  National  Qallery 

and  the  Law  Courts,  and  those  exhibited  by  others  of  our 
able  men,  as  Corson,  Douglas,  and  Sfcphensmi.  Prnfe««or 
Kerr,  Leitei,  Peiirfwf,  Pritchard.  l\'»l»ins,  Taskei*.  and  many 
views  of  large  edifices  in  the  section  of  !New  South 
Wales. 

This  collection  exhibit-s  more  completely  than  that  of  any 
other  country,  as  a  dibtinet  individuality,  the  works  either 
recently  executed  or  in  progress  in  the  Britisli  empire  ;  and 
it  pioves  an  active  movement  in  individual  or  combined 
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enterprise^  and  a  very  acanty  attempt  on  tbe  part  of  the 
Qoyemineiit  to  meet  the  wants  of  its  administration,  to  ox  AkCHI" 
promote  the  progress  of  art,  or  the  embellishment  of  the  ^Snm 
capit^il  or  provinces  by  noble  monuments.  In  an  artistic  niJJi^ 
point  of  view,  this  SbLhibition  also  shows  the  mifettered 
liberty  of  the  artist,  unrestrained  by  any  educational  con- 
siderations or  accepted  canons  of  taste.  K/xyp^>  Greece, 
Rome,  and  the  Atirldle  Ages,  n?»y,  India  and  Chinn,  present 
their  national  types.  But  with  us  there  is  no  recnirnisod 
principle  of  design,  no  impress  of  a  fixed  njitional  tlioiinlit. 
The  fanciful  and  the  picturestjue  too  often  supersede  the 
positive  and  seriou« ;  the  object  with  many  being  not  to 
advance  and  improve  upon  the  past,  but  to  create  a  new 
sphere  of  invention  by  a  spasiiiodic  eftbrt  for  originality. 
It  may,  however,  be  claimed  that  there  is  a  noble  spirit  of 
independence  in  the  English  architect,  a  daring  to  meet  hia 
difficolties,  and  dten  a  very  sncoessJfnl  lealizafcion  of  fine 
design  and  elegant  detail ;  a  desire  to  do  something  noble 
and  worthy. 

AROHITEGTUKAL  MODELS. 

Only  two  models  of  buildings  are  exhibited  in  the 
English  section,  and  rarely  any  in  the  foreign.  One  is  ni  models! 
Mr.  O.  G.  Soott's  model  for  the  memorial  now  in  course  of 
erection  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Prince  Consort ;  and  the 
Kensington  Hall  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  both  of  like  origin. 
The  memorial  is  illastrated  by  a  very  fine  drawing,  by 
the  model,  and  by  a  portion  of  one  of  the  bronze  gables  to 
the  full  size,  with  its  inlay  (»f  precious  stones.  This  is  a 
prominent  object  in  the  Exhibition^  and  allows  how  ably 
the  architect  has  adapted  what  may  be  considered  a  sub- 
ordinate object  of  ecclesiastical  decoration,  like  the  taber- 
nacle of  Or  San  Michele  at  Florence,  t«>  a  monumental 
memorial  of  <?ifj.int!c  size,  consistinn:  of  the  choicest  marbles, 
decked  with  gems  and  bronze  and  gold,  and  enriched  by 
the  works  of  the  most  celebrated  sculptors  of  the  day. 
These  latter,  however,  are  an  anachronism  when  considered 
in  reference  to  the  main  structure,  althoiii^h  embodying  the 
ideas  of  some  of  the  most  illustrious  men  of  our  time,  as 
Bell,  Foley,  Lawlor,  Mai-shall,  McDowell,  Theed,  Thornoy- 
eroft,  and  Weeksj  the  series  distingaished  names  being 
closed  by  that  of  the  late  Baron  MatSchetti,  to  whom  was 
delegated  the  portrait  statue  of  the  Prince^  seated  under 
the  centre  of  the  canopy.  We  have  thus  a  parallel  of  the 
tomb  of  Mansolus  at  Halicamassusj  erected  by  the  pions 
affection  of  his  widowed  Queen. 
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^y^cm-  tions  to  which  they  may  be  subjected,  and  the  acceptance  in 


msiQvn  public  opinion  of  this  memnrinl,  nre  alretwiy  re-ilized  in  tlie 
MoDu«  cotton  Rtand  f)f  MesHrs.  Waters  k.  Co.  of  Manclif.ster,  wliere 
— —  the  outiijH's  and  ]  iro])!  irtioiis  of  the  original  model  of  the 
Albert  iiieuioriai  are  preserved  and  iu  size  exceeded,  and  its 
viwioiw  polychromatic  decorations  ai'e  imitated  with  great 
success  by  reels  of  vai'ious  (  uloiu'ed  cottons,  so  aa  to  deoaiv« 
many  a  casual  observai,  and  make  theui  cunisidei  it  ihc 
thing  itself,  iustead  of  a  pretentious  rival  and  caricature. 

The  design  for  the  other  models  thai  Ibr  tlie  jKennsgton 
Hall  of  ArSi  and  Seienoes,  appears  to  have  originatod  with 
tji6  late  CaptidnFowkey  R.£.,and  has  been  further  elalxnated 
"by  lieoteiiant-Coloiifil  Seott»  also  of  tiie  BoyaL  £iigiiieers» 
aanstod  by  Mr.  B.  Townroe  aa  artist  The  seTeml  aspects 
under  which  the  deaum  ia  ahown,  and  the  nnmerous  sketobaa 
exhibited  by  the  employ^  of  the  Kenarngton  Miueuni, 
•vinoe  a  oertain  vaguenaaa  still  existing  in  im  many  minda 
engaged  in  carrying  out  the  building.  There  are  two  great 
merits  in  the  desigri — Tiamely,  its  oval  form,  ris  l)(»rrowed 
from  the  amphitheatres  of  the  anciente,  and  its  vast  size. 
Further  remarks  upon  thin  design  as  a  work  of  ^t  would 
be  premature. 


Swiit  The  general  style  of  Swiss  buildings  of  the  present  day  is 

**********  usually  based  upon  that  of  the  French,  but  the  arcfaitecta 
frequently  introauoe  Qerman  and  Lcnnbwrd  dements  of  taste 
in  their  derationa  and  detaila.  The  odebrated  Semper, 
formerly  of  Dreaden,  and  now  established  aa  Professor  of 
Zurich,  has  aeveral  designs.  His  project  for  the  Fest  Bau  in 
Munich  is  graeefol  in  plan  and  elevation^  and  does  justice 
to  bis  taste.  Less  auooessful  is  his  project  for  the  theatre 
at  Kio  Janeiro,  the  composition  of  which  is  confuaed ;  but^ 
perhaps,  he  was  restricted  in  his  instructions  by  require- 
ments difficult  to  i'ealize.  Under  the  teaching  of  a  pro- 
fessor of  his  standing,  pow<:^r.  and  qualifications,it  is  to  be 
hoj)ed  that  the  Swiss  scliuoi  will  progre^  to  the  creation  of 
a  style  for  itself.  In  the  gardens  (jf  the  Great  Jnternational 
Exhibition  is  the  erection  for  the  fine  arts  of  Switzerland, 
which  is  bold  in  design,  with  a  fine  overhanging  roof  that 
thi'ows  a  deep  shadow  on  the  front ;  and  it  is  successfully 
coloured  with  a  rich  deep  tone  on  the  upper  part,  and  grey 
below,  relieved  by  gramto,  which  contrast  well,  and  are 
very  effedive. 
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QUdbock,  of  Zurich^  exhibitB  fiome  yerj  complete  iUus-  donIll/hom 
tratloii%  Aweedy  drawn  and  piuely  engraved,  or  finWUas  on  ak/mi. 
ch^kta.   How  bold,  striking,  and  obaracteristio  ore  these  ^Mmxlf 
elegantly  rude  wooden  oonstractions,  originatiiig  in  the  w^m. 
wants  of  the  country,  and  gatiafied  through  the  meana  ~ 
immediately  at  hand.   It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  aioM- 
tects  of  the  Senate  House  at  Berne,  of  the  hotel  there,  and 
of  the  new  Catholic  church,  aa  also  of  the  various  hotels 
and  public  buildings,  completed  or  in  progress,  ut  Lucerne, 
La\iHanne,  Geneva,  and  of  other  part'^  on  the  banks  of'  its 
lake  havii  nob  contributed  tn  this  exhibition  drawin{?s  of 
such  important  erections;  they  are  reall}'^  vast  in  size,  .it>le 
in  aiTangemeat,  and  containing  many  points  of  striking 
merit. 

Stadler,  of  Zuricli,  exhi))its  a  design  for  a  Gothic  t  hurch, 
with  two  towers  at  the  west  end,  surmounted  by  pierced 
spires  ;  and  it  may  be  observed  in  general  that  the  modern 
eocleataatical  architecture  follows  with  the  Swiss,  as  with 
118,  the  medisdval  type. 

Italt. 

The  architects  of  Italy  are  not^  in  the  designs  here  itaiisn 
exhibited,  apparently  animated  by  the  same  energy  and 
brilliant  qualities,  as  distinguish  their  colleagues  in  the  other 
departments  of  the  fine  arts.  In  their  best  drawings  th^ 
look  back  upon  the  past,  and  only  scantily  prodnce  works 
now  in  course  of  erection. 

Leopold©  Lombardi  has  two  effective  and  large  drawings 
of  the  Tabernacle  of  Orgagni,  in  the  Church  of  Or  San 
Michele,  at  Florence,  and  of  tho  northern  d<M>rway  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore,  drawn  with  powerful 
effect. 

Mengani,  of  Milan,  displays  a  plan  of  the  contemplated 
nUorations  at  Milan  carr\ing  out  by  the  Milan  Impiove- 
iiitiit  Corapjiny,  which  will  be  a  va«t  benefit  to  the  city; 
bnt  the  elevation  of  his  gallery  Vittorio  Emmanuele  is  too 
profusely  r>rnamented. 

The  graceful  screen  enclosing  the  Italian  Court  shows 
that  Italy  has  still  its  able  and  wise  artists,  men  €i  capacity 
and  imagination ;  for  this  inclosore  of  its  courts  is  nch  In 
effect^  Taried,  and  still  well  adapted  for  its  purpose. 

In  this  section  there  is  a  very  exquisite  work  of  art, 
which  may  not  be  nofioed  by  the  reporter  on  pictures,  but 
which  may  chum  mention  here.  It  is  an  illuminated  testi- 
monial to  Luigi  Tatti,  of  Milan,  architect  and  engineer,  for 
his  {HTofessionid  advice  and  services  in  effecting  the  jnnction 
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Dov^Mv  ^  railways  between  A  rozzo  and  Foligno.  It  is  in  the 
aaAacEu  character  of  Mediaeval  MSS.,  with  arabesques  in  the 
^^^as9  Raphaelesque  taste.  In  design,  drnwing,  and  expression, 
XodMDA.  "^^^th  most  harmonious  colouring,  tlu^  qrficefully  involved 
foliage  and  figures  equal,  if  they  do  not  excel,  any  like  work 
of  the  brilliant  cinque-cento  period. 

Sgr.  Charles  Cappi,  Turin,  has  a  design  for  the  elevation 
of  Sta.  Mariii  del  Fiore  at  Florence,  which  is  less  successful 
than  that  of  Hen  Ha^enauer  of  Austria,  already  noticed. 
It  wants  play  of  outline,  less  squareneas  of  forms,  and  more 
Terticality  of  treatment  and  character,  and  to  be  more  like 
the  north  door  of  the  cathedral  and  the  adjoining  tower  of 
Giotto,  whieh  most  always  he  considered  the  keys  to  the 
expreasion  of  any  leetoiation. 

Signer  Giganti  exhibits  two  architcctoral  drawings  of 
the  chapel  of  the  Treasur)'-  of  St.  Qennaro  and  tomb  of  Sgr. 
Giovanni  Carracdioll»  of  Naples,  drawn  and  treated  with 
brilliant  and  vigorous  effect  of  chiaroscuro. 


Prussia. 

How  is  it  that  the  architects  of  auihitious  Prussia  hnve 
been  so  little  careful  to  vindicate  the  prestige  of  their  s<  hool? 
Have  tliey  quailed  before  the  idea  of  meeting  the  able 
diaughtsmen  of  the  French  capital  ?  \V  by  is  there  here  an 
almoat  total  absence  of  the  names  of  their  leading  men  in 
the  art  ?  And  why  are  illustrations  of  the  buildings  recently 
executed  or  drawings  for  those  contemplated  so  scsatyl 
This  is  said  in  no  unfriendly  strain;  for  their  men  of 
renown  deserve  all  honour  ;  their  Schinkel  and  their 
Stiller  of  the  past;  and  one  could  wish  to  honour  their  able 
architects  of  the  present  day,  and  here  they  do  not  allow 
us  hardly  the  opportunity  to  do  so ! 
2[5^jg^  The  Zion^s  Kirche  at  Berlin,  by  Orth,  is  a  bold  con- 
ception, with  some  novelty  in  the  plan,  which  is  that  of  a 
Greek  ci*oss.  The  exterior  is  of  the  Lombard  character,  and 
the  interior  is  gracefully  conceived,  in  taste  similar  to  the 
uppermost  church  of  St.  Francesco  at  Assisi. 

Walsenau's  Hotel  de  Ville  at  Berlin  is  a  vast  brick 
building,  with  three  tiers  of  semicircular  beaded  windows, 
machicolated  cornice,  and  large  square  tower.  There  is  do 
relief  of  stone  dressings  to  any  part ;  and  the  whole  forms 
a  huge  elephantine  mass  of  red,  imposing  in  effect  from  its 
scale,  yet  without  gi  aoe  and  repulsive.  What  the  Palazso 
Fitti  is  to  Florence^  sudi  is,  apparently,  the  H6tel  de  ViXie 
to  Berlin.   **  Informe  ingeTie/* 
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ScliUiiU,  of  Cologne,  gives  the  project  of  a  Gothic  church,  j^^^'*^^- 
full  of  right  feeling,  masterly  drawn,  and  equal  in  design  to  o^'arcttt? 
anything  recently  executed  in  England.    His  twelve  i^eeta  ^£ksigx9^ 
of  Tiewii  of  arebitectuial  monuments  of  the  middle  ages  are  n^^J^ 
very  fine.  — 

Norway. 

Norway  offers  no  architectural  drawings  nor  models  of  Norway, 
"buildings;  but  exhibits  two  curious  wooden  doorways,  the  y«)den 
one  from  the  demolished  church  of  Saulcand,  in  the  province 
of  Telemark,  and  the  other  from  Flail,  Hallingdal,  present- 
ing a  series  of  scrolls  of  interlacing  foliage  and  animals  with 
small  heads  and  long  bodies  and  tails,  cut  in  fir,  wonderfully 
sharp  and  well  preserred^  and  identical  with  the  like 
featores  not  nnfrequent  in  Ireland,  oocanonally  found  in 
England,  and  by  many  attribnted  to  the  Celtic  period. 

Russia. 

Roasia  has  &w  axchitectnral  illnstmtionfl,  limiting  heiself  BoMia. 
to  a  plan  with  some  dianning  interior  views  of  the  palace  l^i"""^ 
of  the  Countess  of  Chanveau,  at  St.  Petersburg,  by  Bollin- 
stedt ;  and  to  restorations  in  the  section  of  the  "  Tour  des 
Infants,"  in  the  Alhambra,  exquisitely  drawn,  with  a 
precision  and  feeling  similar  to  Owen  Jones's  illustrations. 
There  is  exhibited  a  model,  in  plaster,  of  a  circular  Russian 
reliquary,  the  original  of  which  is  of  silver  gilt,  from  the 
Cathedral  of  the  Assumption  at  Moscow,  apparently  as  old 
as  the  tentli  or  eleventh  century,  bat  bearing  the  date,  it  is 
sjdd,  of  1488.  If  this  be  genuine,  it  is  evidence  either  of 
rare  sn'-cess  as  an  imitation  of  a  very  remote  work,  or  ul'  an 
extraordinary'  traditional  presei'vation  of  sentiment  in  the 
design  and  execution  down  to  a  very  recent  period.  There 
are  also  some  casts  of  curious  doors  from  churches  with 
architectural  details  of  debased  Bysantine,  approaching  the 
N<»man* 

Beloiuii. 

Car|)entier'8  design  for  the  Church  of  St.  John  and  St.  exhibitors. 
Nicholas,  at  Brussels,  of  brick  and  stone,  is  a  very  pleasing 
and  well-proportioned  building,  of  the  usual  Lombard 

Buys  has  several  drawings.  He  does  not  do  justiee  to 
himself.  His  project  for  "Bie  Temple  of  Renown  is  a 
national  monument  to  the  late  king.  The  Thermal  build- 
ing for  Spa  is  veiy  simple  and  elegant  in  mass  and  detail, 
and  justifies  an  earlier  impression  of  his  merits ;  but  the 
character  is  perhaps  too  domestie  for  sudi  a  public  building. 
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Dowsfoir  impossible  to  close  our  notice  of  the  BegUan  archi- 

omAmcm'  iectural  prodiictioiifl  without  refeixing  to  the  Wiener's 
IBSmmra  series  of  aardiiteetural  medak,  which  these  artists  ooutinue 
koiuSa  with  Bmrit,  though  not  always  with  equal  suooess.  Hiey 
—     are  YMuable  aooessions  in  illustration  of  the  history  of  art. 


exhibitors. 


Spain. 

The  Spanish  sdbool  does  not^  in  its  architeetuie,  take  the 
high  position  achieyed  by  its  painters.  But  there  are  two 
designs  for  parochial  churches,  by  Ortiz  de  Yillajos  and 
Sanchez  Osorio,  the  former  of  which  shows  great  ability. 
It  is  in  plan  of  the  usual  Latin  cross  form.  The  style  of 
the  exterior  may  be  cOBBidered  as  Lombard,  with  two 
western  towers  and  a  central  dome,  all  designed  with  great 
breadth  and  simplicity  of  effect.  The  section  is  remarkable 
for  the  novelty  of  the  treatment  ot  the  niterior,  both  as  to 
form  and  colour,  adopting  broadly  and  happily  the 
Saracenic  lines  and  richness  of  decoration  with  some  degree 
of  novelty. 

Chiu. 

iwdiament      Chili  exhibits  a  bold  conception   for  the  Parliament 
iwwuo.       House,  by  Liicien  Hennault,  with  a  good^  simple  plan  and 
elective  aiTaugement  in  the  section. 


THB  aARD£m 

Buiidingiiii    It  IS  impossible,  in  this  review  of  the  architeotund  illus- 
e  pwk.    ttations  presented  in  the  International  Bzhibition,  to  omit 
mmtion^  of  some  veiy  striking  erections  in  the  gaxdens. 
The  pavilion  of  the  Emperor  daims  the  first  p]aoe$  and 
although  it  must  be  considered  as  a  spedea  of  advertiM- 
ment  for  those  parttcB  who  have  contributed  the  elements 
of  which  it  is  composed,  yet  in  point  of  design,  decorative 
treatment,  and  arrangement,  it  must  be  confessed  to  be  a 
very  refined  instance  of  French  taste.    Next  to  thL?  must 
be  mentioned  the  Turkish   mosques,  kiosks,  and  baths 
deftij]jned  by  Leon  Punill(^e,  and  drawn  by  M.  Eyt^re.  The}- 
are  distinct  buildings,   p;irfly  composed  of  materials,  as 
coluured-glass  windows,  encaustic  tilii^,  as  also  of  rugs, 
carpets,  and  fountains,  brought  from  Turkey,  and  put 
together,  with  French  supi^lementary  additions,  in  perfect 
harmony  of  taste  as  to  form  and  colour.    Of  the  like  class 
IS  the  Tunisian  pavilion,  cleverl}'  carried  out,  and  interest- 
ing as  showiug  the  couloruiity  of  the  present  usages  and 
distribution  with  those  of  an  autit^ue  Pompeian  house. 
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There  is  also  a  Cairo  Salamlik,  very  complete  and  strikin*^^  bo^^'^^'- 
in  its  coloured  treatment,  with  its  occupants  of  various  oxakchi- 
trades  at  work — a  living  illustration  of  one  of  their  khans.  ^SSIo^ 
The  temple  and  the  other  erection  in  the  character  of  the  Mowag, 
antique  Egyptian  buildings  are  of  no  value  as  types  or 
models,  the  columns  of  the  temple  being  shortened  one- 
third  of  their  height,  and  the  various  hieroglyphic  sculptures 
being  strangely  mixed  of  Tarions  dynasties  ajid  epochs^  and 
the  ceilings  at  total  vaiianoewith  tbe  antiqae  ocmstruo- 
tion. 

The  wooden  chilets  or  houses  of  Switaserknd^  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  Bnssaa  are  characteristioaUy  Tendered^  and 
consequently  they  are  very  effective^  as  embodying  the 
distinct  nationalities  in  their  treatment  of  the  wooden  logs, 
the  projecting  balconies  and  roofs,  the  graceftilly  perforated 
boarding  and  simply  carved  timbers,  in  all  which  circum- 
stances the  Swiss  taste  distances  in  refinement  that  of  the 
Korthems, 
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Kkpobt  on  EvGBAViNG  and  Lithoqrapht,— (Claas  5.)  h^^^^ 
— By  Julian  Mabshall^  Esq. 

E-NHHAVIHO 

■■■  AXD  LlTHO- 

The  art  of  engraving  in  the  present  day  ifl  principally  ^^1^* 
exercised  for  the  purpose  of  transcribiiiff  pictures  from  can- 
Tas  to  copper,  steel,  wood,  or  stone  ;  and  so  multiplying  the 

design,  which  is  necessiirily  Tiniqiie  and  can  only  be  possessed 
by  one,  :m  1  bringing  itn  copy  or  reproduction  within  the 
means  aii«l  reach  of  the  many. 

In  other  times,  painters  and  designers  were  wont  to  stamj) 
their  thoughts  at  first  hand  on  the  plate,  or  at  most  to  re- 
produce upon  it  a  design,  which  was  then  thrown  odide  or 
destroyed.  Tlje  copper  plate  was  their  toy  or  distraction 
in  the  intervals  of  heavier  work  ;  while  it  sometimes  served 
them  as  a  field  of  study  for  more  important  compositions. 
The  sketches  thus  made  by  the  great  painters  of  the 
seventeenth  century  remain  to  us,  a  most  yaluable  legacy, 
and  a  striking  proof  of  their  facility  in  recording  the 
impressions  of  the  moment.  Many  anecdotes  are  told  whidi 
illustrate  the  rapidiQr  with  which  many  of  these  etchings 
were  made.  In  one  of  them  it  is  recounted  that  Bem- 
brandt  was  one  day  dining  ^y\ih  his  friend  and  patron, 
the  Burgomaster  Six,  when  tlie  latter  had  occasion  to  send 
his  servant  out  oi'  the  room,  to  fetch  the  ini^Bing  miistard- 
pnt.  "Rembrandt,  lau^liing  at  the  proverbial  slowness  of 
i  >utch  serv'ante,  offered  to  make  an  entire  etching  on  the 
8pot  before  the  fellowV  return,  which  he  actually  accom- 
|>lishe(L  We  pA^scss  the  result  of  thin  extraonlinary  lour  rh 
force,  in  the  shape  of  a  slight  etching  of  the  view  from  the 
open  window,  at  which  the  two  friends  were  seated.  The 
print  still  goes  by  the  name  of  ^*  Six's  Bridge/*  there  being  a 
bridge  over  a  small  stream  in  the  landscape. 

l^e  prints  exhibited  in  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867 
belong  for  the  most  part  to  the  first-named  class;  they  are 
chiefly  transcripts  of  pictures  already  familiar  to  the  public 
Few  of  them  are  ori^nal  designs,  intended  for  the  copper 
alone,  except  in  the  case  of  the  eaux  /otUm,  or  etchiogSy 
which  form  a  separate  class. 

We  shall  naturally  coninicTice  onr  notice  by  examining  Prance, 
the  print-«  belmigiug  to  the  French  school,  as  coming  first  in  ^'°''** 
the  oflfieial  catalogue,  and  as  being  most  iin]>()rtant  in  number. 
In  this  school  we  are  chiefly  struck  hy  \\\v  excef^s  of  finish 
bestowed  upon  the  engraving,  and  by  the  ihou^lit  aiid  pains 
given  to  the  more  mechanical  ])arts  of  the  work  ;  the  effect 
of  which  is  to  give  us  the  utmont  |>erfection  of  uoft  tlowiag 
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>iK.  liaes^  which  follow  eaeh  other  in  UDbroken  regularity  over 
xK^uALL  objects  and  forms  represented,  and  too  of&n  to  ^yo  us 
£ni  bSS  nothing  more  than  this,  as  judged  from  an  artistic  point  of 
qEAwnr.  yiew.  It  is  an  exaggeration,  a  working  out  to  excess,  of  the 
beautiful  style  of  the  old  French  school — the  style  of 
iiSdelinck^  of  Nanteuil,  of  the  PoiUys,  and  Van  Schuppen— 
without  many  of  their  beauties  and  merits.  Force  and 
chiaroscuro,  so  strong  iu  Kdclinck,  are  now  too  mnrh  for- 
gotten and  sacrificed,  in  exchange  for  more  polish  and  lincgHC. 
Large  plates  are  covered  with  inhiute  work,  very  beau  tit  ui  in 
itself,  as  showing  the  extent  to  which  mechanical  diflBculties 
are  overcome  by  the  modern  proficient  in  tlie  art,  but  too 
often  wholly  wanting  in  the  spirit,  coloui  ,  tune,  and  truth, 
which  bhuuid  distinguish  a  fine  print.  The  broad  effects  of 
the  original  picture  are  too  often  neglected,  in  tlie  attempt  to 
attain  that  beauty  of  line  and  smooth  zeguUunty  of  eur&ce^ 
which  boatt  an  entire  freedom  from  all  merely  meehanical 
defecta 

It  needs  no  time  or  argument  to  show  how  fM,  must  be 
this  negligence  in  the  ease  of  piotnres  by  the  beat  old  masters^ 
translated  on  modem  copper;  however  succeseibl  may  be  the 
oopiei  of  slighter  and  more  recent  paintings,  which  do  not 
always  need  the  same  bfeadth  of  tone  and  colour  in  order  to 
be  fiuthful  transcripts. 

The  truth  of  this  will  strike  the  visitor  most  forcibly  in 
comparing  the  attempts  at  copying  Correggio,  Kfiphael, 
Titian,  and  Murillo,  with  the  prints  after  Mcipp  mier  and 
other  artists  of  the  day,  many  of  M-hich  leave  little  to  be 
deeired.  The  carefnl  precision  of  Meip^onier,  for  example, 
is  well  imitateel  by  Messrs.  Carey  and  Klanchard.  The 
Carey.  foHuer  (M.  OharlcB  P.  A.  Carey),  a  pupil  of  Tony  Johannot, 
exhibits  an  engra^nng  of  Meissonier's  "  L' Audience,**  most 
carefully  rendered,  and  a  clever  etching  of  "  La  Lecture,** 
by  the  same  painter  ;  both  of  which  show  uncommon  merit. 
Auguste Blanchard baa  a  print  after  hie  "Chessplayers," 
which  is  also  admirable  in  its  way.  The  effect  of  uglit»  the 
expression  of  the  faces  of  the  players,  the  texture  of  their 
dress,  of  the  table,  floor,  Arc  are  given  to  perfection.  The 
engraver  is  not  so  snccessful  with  his  •'Jupiter  and  Antiope  ' 
after  Correggio,  the  femous  picture  in  the  Louvre,  although 
there  are  some  merits  in  the  print,  which  nearly  raise  it  to 
the  firet  rank  in  the  galleiy.  It  is  remarkable  for  careful 
drawing,  and  for  the  happy  manner  in  which  the  fle«h,  espe- 
cially of  the  ^lerping  figin-e  of  Antiope,  is  rendered  ;  nnd  it 
certainly  has  more  warmth  of  colouring  th;in  mo-t  of  the 
prints  around  it,  although  in  tliat  respect  it  tails  far  short  of 
the  great  original   It  shows,  however,  great  delicacy  of 
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handUng,  and  the  fonns  are  well  ronnded  and  modelled.  -^^^^^ 
There  are  not  tnanj  better  prints  after  old  masters. in  the  * 
£zbahidott  than  this.   1%e  same  engrayer  has  a  print  after  ^'tosol 
f*rith's  *  Derby  Day,"  which  is  a  good  and  careM  copy  of  a 
flingolarly  popular  painting.    Here  he  has  had  to  straggle 
against  too  great  odds  in  uie  shape  of  alaige»  disjointed  com- 
position^  without  any  apparent  arrangemeniy  wanting  in 
colour,  and  in  which  the  interest  is  spread  over  a  number  of 
separate  and  unconnected  ^rronp^.    Tlie  utmost  that  tlie  en- 
graver could  aco<impli«K  wotiM  bo  to  recall  the  pirtiirc  to  tliose 
xvholiad  over  seen  and  a<linired  it;  and  this  he  has  probably 
done.    Judged  by  itself',  the  print  is  weak  and  inelFective. 
"  Louis  Pierre   Henriqnel  Dnpont,  the  pupil  of  PiciT(^  Dui*out. 
Gu^rin  and  of  Bervic,  exhibits  several  printe  which  deserve 
special   attention.     Ilia   portrait   of  Ary  Scheflfer,  after 
Benouville,  is  striking,  though  very  slight.     It  is  ;i 
length  sketch  of  the  artist — a  fine  head,  whose  eye  seems 
fizS  on  some  model  which  the  psinter  is  transferring  to  can- 
raa   The  effect  is  rather  marrea  bj  too  mnch  detail  of  dress 
and  aceessories  in  the  lower  part  of  the  subject  The  picture 
of  (General  Laiiboissi^re  and  his  son,  after  €h*os,  is  well  and 
carefully  engraved,  thovgh  open  to  some  criticism  of  the 
same  kind.    The  eye  is  too  much  caught  and  diverted  from 
the  principal  heads  by  the  details  of  the  foreground,  which 
are  made  too  prominent   His  copy  of  P.  Dehiroche*s  picture 
of  Moses  is  already  familiar  to  tho  pn"hl!c,  find  h  higlxly 
finished,  almost  to  a  fault.    His  fine  t  print  is  certainly  the 

Marrin^n  of  St.  Catherine,**  aitcr  Correggio,  which  is 
really  cliunm'ng  in  many  respects  ;  it  poj^sesses  a  sweetno?H 
which  will  strike  everyone  at  firnt  si^fht.  The  cnuraviiig 
shows  a  wondertiil  perfection  of  drawing,  combined  with 
tenderness  an  d  beauty  of  execution.  The  flesh  is  well 
rendered,  and  the  expression  and  manner  of  Correggio  are 
caught  to  some  degree.  There  is  mnch  softness  and  some 
colowv  <^nd  the  £stanee  is  given  with  great  delica^^;  A 
little  more  force  and  coloor*  with  less  attention  to  mere 
beauty  of  line^ — ^eater  boldness,  at  the  ezpenee  even  of  some 
delicacy, — would  have  removed  the  defect  of  weakness  and  a 
natchy  look  in  some  parts  of  the  plate,  owins  to  the  lights 
Seing  broken  up  and  too  much  scattered,  and  would  haye 
made  it  one  of  almost  first-rate  excellence.  As  it  is,  it  must 
rank  among  the  best  in  the  room. 

Leopold  Massard  has  two  prints  of  merit  in  the  same 
room — tlie  Crowning  with  Thonis,**  after  Titian'?  picture 
in  the  Louvre,  and  the  **  Nativity  of  tlie  Viriiiu,*'  after 
MuriUo.  In  both  there  is  spirit,  and  an  attempt  to  give 
colour  which  is  not  altogether  unsuccessful.     The  latter 
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maJ^t*  picture  id  the  Bubject  of  si  larger  print  by  Achille  Louis 

ExoRAviso  -^^'^^^^^^^j  ^  pupil  of  the  tlistin^ui^^hed  engraver,  For^ter ; 

ajibLitbo-  thig  is  a  work  which  po3sej^ses  ifome  ^'triking  be;uitie?.  It  is, 
osAPBT.   perhaps^  one  of  the  best  of  the  1  reach  school,  giving  much 

][«rtiii«k  of  the  manner  of  Murillo  as  well  as  h\s  colonrincf.  The  com- 
position  16  well  pre^^erved,  and  the  tone  of  the  whole  print  is 
very  jpleasing.  This  engraver  exhibits  also  a  copy  of  Al. 
GaUait's  picture,  ^  The  Laat  Honours  Paid  to  Cmmts 
i^imont  and  Horn,'*  which  is  striking  and  ^ithful,  bat  not 
01 Ml  hiffh  a  quality  as  the  last-named  print.  It  is  too  hard 
and  cold,  the  hrignt  %ht8  and  deepest  shadows  helng  too 
Fharply  contrasted^  wiwut  enough  of  half  tints  to  soflten  the 
effect. 

Bertinot.  Gustave  Nichdas  Bertinot,  a  pupil  of  !M.  Martinet^  shows 
several  good  engmvlngij.  First  stands  a  portrait  of  Van  Dyck, 
the  oval  frame  of  which  recalls  the  times  nnd  style  of  Nunteuil 
and  his  pupils,  when  the  French  t^chool  ranked  very  liigh  in 
portrait-en^^ving.  This  in  a  copy  of  the  picture  by  Vau  Dyck 
himself  in  the  Louvre,  and  is  beaut iluily  eugraved  ;  although 
not  coming  up  U)  the  ntandard  of  excellence  established  by 
the  works  of  the  great  engravers  of  the  French  school  ol"  tlie 
seventeenih  century.  But  it  is  a  delicate  and  truthful  ppr- 
trait  of  the  painter,  fiill  of  sweetness  and  grace.  Tkt 
portrait  of  Alexander  YII.,  after  Velasquez,  engraved  from 
the  picture  at  Borne,  is  also  very  good,  giving  much  of  the 
painter'is  manner.  We  must  also  notice  his^Vierge  aux 
Donataires "  after  Van  Dyck's  picture  in  the  Louvre ;  and 
"Tlie  Daughter  of  Herodias  with  tlie  Head  of  St  Jolm  the 
Baptist,"  after  Luini*B  picture  in  the  same  gallery.  The 
latter  print  is  rnore  open  to  the  reproach  of  mechaiiicnl  exe- 
cution than  tlie  others,  though  none  of  Bcrtlnot's  arc  entirely 
free  from  that  bright  and  glittering  efiect  which  is  the  dis- 
tinguishing feature  and  faidt  of  the  modern  French  school  of 
engraving.  In  the  **  Vierge  aux  Donataires  "  there  is  great 
merit,  especially  in  the  treatment  of  the  kneeling  figures  to 
the  right,  the  "  donataires  themselves^  and  in  heads  of 
the  Virgin  and  Child.  The  drawing  of  some  parts  is  question* 
ahle^  but  the  effect  is  on  the  whole  very  pleasing. 

Dngnin.  In  Jean  Baptbt  Dangum,  of  Lyons^  we  have  another  of 
those  artists  who  carry  the  art  of  engraving  to  a  perfection 
of  finesse  and  delicacy,  which  is  perhaps  excessive,  and  there- 
fore faulty.  His  portraits  of  Louis  XVIL,  of  Marie 
Antoinette,  of  Alfred  de  Mussety  and  of  Henri  I.  de  Bourbon, 
Prince  de  Cond6,  after  a  drawing  of  the  sixteenth  century 
in  the  collection  of  the  Biblioth^que  TniperiaL  ,  arc  liiuhly 
finished  to  a  point  which  exceeds,  while  itrcmiiKlri  one  oi  tlie 
delicate  style  of  Van  Schuppeu  and  his  cotemporaries.  His 
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^  Idylle,*'  after  l£  Bougusreaii,  diowB  tlie  del^  and  the  ^^^^^^^ 
fiulore  of  micii  a  style,  oarried  to  ezcessy  when  it  attempts 
to  handle  laiger  aabjects. 

We  faaTO  endeavonred  to  draw  attentbn  to  the  prints  moat  ^^^!^ 
deserving  of  notioe  among  the  ezamplei<  exhibited  in  this  ^^/^^f 
8chool  of  engravhig,  rather  dwelling  on  their  merits  than  on  engnniiis^ 
their  faults — rather  trying  to  show  in  what  they  excel  than 
in  what  they  fall  ghort  of  the  standard  of  excellence — and  in 
what  they  give  reason  for  hoping  nome  better  future  for  this 
poor  fallen  nrt,  than  in  what  tlicy  drive  ii8  to  deppair  of  its 
ever  being  revived.    The  t^me  faults  are  common  to  most  of 
the  cnOTaver?«  of  thip  French  school  :  tliev  hrwe  not  all  the 
8:inie  nieritss.     Tendernet***,  delicacy,  and  finish  are  more 
ct  innii  n  among  them  than  force,  vigour,  and  colour.  We 
shall  iiud  greater  excellence  in  tlicir  eaux-fortes,  the  work  of  EtchiuBs. 
the  free  needle  on  the  copper.    We  owe  to  the  artists  of 
France  chiefly  the  remuBsance  of  this  dmiming  art ;  and 
amoog  her  beat  painten  and  designerB  we  therefore  loc^  for 
nnd  findj  widi  few  ezeeptions^ite  moat  distingniahed  masters. 
Bracqaemond>  M^Ton,  Danbigny,  Jacquemiurdy  and  others, 
are  almost  without  a  ri^l  among  English  artista ;  else  where 
thej  haye  certainly  none.    Blanohaia  has  one  very  pleasioff  BiaadianL 
etching,  aflter  Meissonier,  already  mentioned — La  Lecture, 
good  in  tone  and  faithful  to  his  model,  but  somewhat  too 
ciureful  and  highly  finished  for  a  first-rate  etching.  Some 
partf*  of  it  look  like  the  work  of  the  burin.  Another 
engraver,  Leopold  Flamen«j-,  exhibits  several  prints,  one  of  Fkuiwig. 
which  is  an  etching  of  some  merit — "  iMarlno  Fnliero"  after 
Eu2cne  Delacroix.    He  neenis  to  have  sought  to  produce  a 
li€inbruntet*que  tone,  which  is  not  without  itH  effect. 

The  tMJcentric  Charles  M^ryon, an  officer  in  ilie  Frencli  navy,  Mdryon. 
who  is  said  to  have  died  lately,  was  certainly  one  of  the  most 
disUnguiahed  of  French  etchers.  He  has  sent  four  views  of 
Paris  only,  all  of  which  are  admirable,  especially  the  one 
which  giTes  a  peep  from  the  windows  of  a  gallery  or  triforium 
of  Notre  Dame.  This  is  a  most  striking  little  print,  foil  of 
light  and  air  and  briUisnce,  with  the  jackdaws  flying  in  and 
out  among  the  columns.  It  would  be  only  too  easy  to  dilate 
on  its  beauties,  and  also  on  those  rtf  its  compam'ons  in  the 
same  frame.  TVe  only  regret  that  this  excellent  artist  has 
not  sent  more  examples  of  his  work,  which  is  so  good  and 
spirited. 

Fdlix  BraC(iuemond,  a  painter  and  pupil  of  J.  Guichard,  Bracauo- 
exhibits  but  <me  etching — the  portrait  of  KraMmi-.  alter  the 
painting  by  Holbein,  in  the  l^ouvre.    Tt  is,  however,  a  very 
tuliicicnt  example  of  lus  art,  for  there      n«>t  a  finer  portrait 
than  tiiis  iu  die  gallery.    The  axUtsi  hiib  iell  ail  the  beauty 
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if^jtjfiTrTf     ^®  picture  befoie  him,  and  has  transferred,  not  the  out^ 

BvaKiTxiro  •pint  of  it,  to  the  plate  under  his  hand. 

va>LiTHo-  The  work  in  this  etchin*^  is  at?  delicate  and  harmonious,  and 
•.•^  '  the  tone  as  quiet  aud  mellow,  as  conld  ])C  do^ircd  in  n  print 
after  ITolbein.  Wc  can  only  wish  the  etcher  had  given  us  also 
some  design  of  hi«  own,  treated  in  similarly  perfect  fashion. 

jacqu«-  Jules  Ferdinand  Jacqiieraard  exhibits  several  etchings  of 
great  merit.  One  of  theao  is  a  subject  after  Van  der  Meer, 
of  Delft — "A  Soldier  and  Laughing  (Jul which  is 
capitally  rendered,  an  effect  of  sunlight  shining  through  an 
open  window  on  the  pair,  who  are  seated  at  a  table,  the 
soldier  in  shadow,  with  hb  baek  to  us.  There  is  a  little 
onideness  in  the  e%ct  of  light ;  and  the  girl's  figure  a  j  poais 
too  small  in  comparison  with  the  soldier,  from  whom  she  is 
only  2  ft.  or  8  distant,  owuig  to  a  want  of  aerial  per- 
spective. The  other  prints  by  this  artbt  are  all  representations 
<^  cups,  and  vases,  and  mirrors,  of  bronze,  crystal,  or  repouss^ 
work,  which  it  is  difficult  to  praise  too  much.  Wc  must 
point  out,  es^pecially,  n  cup  of  n-istal  de  roeke  (f^56),  which  is 
as  transparent  as  the  objcc^t  represented  ;  and  a  drageoir  of 
jasper  and  a  cup  of  lapis  lazuli,  which  are  equally  admirable. 
He  sends  also  etchings  of  the  three  vayen  <>f  Snger,  Abbot  of 
Saint  Denis,  twelfth-century  work  —  alJ  wondeH'nIly  deli- 
cate and  beautiful  in  execution.  We  can  only  repeat  the 
same  praise  for  his  pbtol  of  chased  iron  and  ivory,  his  tripod 
of  bronze  and  jasper,  and  his  mirror  of  reponss^  iron.  They 
are  all  ezoellent  as  representations  of  Tsrions  textare  and 

i**^*  workmanship.  The  sunilar  elchin|B  (966)»  by  £dotiard 
Li^vrs,  are  also  of  considerable  merit ;  but  are  of  a  moro 
mechanical  kind.  He  gives  us  pistols^  and  vases,  and  the 
christening  bowl  of  Saint  Louis,  pressed  in  the  Lonvrey 
and  other  objects  etched  for  his  work  on  the  **  Golleotions 
Cclebres  d*CEuvres  d'Art"  with  great  spirit  and  a  fine  point. 

PaubiKMy.       Charles  Fran9oi8  Daubigny,  the  pupil  of  his  father  and  of  P. 

Delaroohe,  and  perhap3  the  first  landscape-painter  of  France, 
has  Hent  several  etchings,  many  of  which  deserve  the  highest 
praise.  The  most  important  of  these  is  his  "  Buisfwn,"  atlter 
BuYsdael  (924),  a  print  of  charming  tone  and  colour.  The 
middle  of  the  subject  is  taken  up  by  a  mafis  of  wild  and 
stunted  trees,  to  the  left  are  a  few  bouses,  and  a  man,  with 
some  dogs,  is  following  a  road  on  the  right.  There  is  a  power 
and  colouring  in  this  etching  that  recMiUs  the  works  of  our 
own  WooUetty  while  it  preserves  completely  the  spirit  of  an 
original  work.  He  eadubits  also  a  friune  (9fi8)>  eontainmg 
eight  landscapes  from  nature  ;  and  another  Ia^(6  print.  "  Lo 
Gu^,"  published  by  the  Soci^t^  des  Aquafortistcs,  which  are 
all  extremely  good.    The  latter  is  a  study  of  catUe  entering 
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»  Btream.  followed  by  their  cowherd.   It  breathes  an  air  of  mr. 

quiet  repo»e  and  evening  stillness,  which  reminds  one  of  the  ^*°fjf 
similar  scenes  bo  oft"n  painted  and  etched  by  Claude  <lc  ^'^"R^^i'^o 
Xuormme.     llicsc  etcnniLr- lust  numcruted  are  worthy  or  the  oaAwnr. 
hand  ol  M.  Daiibigny,  and  will  certainly  not  escape  the  notice 
of  Englioh  admirers  of  landscape. 

Charles  Eniilc  Jacque  soud^  fifteen  etchings  (954)  of  sheep  jacqtw, 
and  other  rural  subject*,  which  are  very  clever.  Three  rats, 
caught  by  their  heads  in  a  trap,  are  the  subject  of  one  of 
tlie  best  of  tliflM^  in  which  the  oontortions  of  their  little 
funjbodiea  in  the  death-struggle  indicate  a  moral  which  is 
mosa  clearly  eo&voed  in  the  venee  below 

**  Ce  «p6elade  t9myvai  doit  appfrendre  box  gloutons, 

A  mettre  cn  lours  plaisirs  un  jieu  plus  de  prudenos, 
A  table  comme  au  lit,  au  lit  comme  k  la  nanse, 
S'ils  redoutent  le  sort  de  ces  pauvTCs  ratons.'* 

Another  of  these  little  prints,  all  of  which  arc  full  of  the 
life  and  air  of  the  countrj^  reminds  one  of  some  charming 
etching  by  Bergheui  or  Paul  Potter.  A  cow  is  seen  raising 
its  nose  lazily  to  the  horizon  ;  a  girl  is  leaning  on  a  slick, 
near  to  another  girl^  who  is  lying  on  the  grass  and  feeding 
aome  ^oung  biras  in  a  nest»  while  a  few  more  cows  are 
browsing  (juietly  a  little  further  off.  Such  are  the  simple 
ol^eets  which  are  combined  to  form  one  of  these  pretty  little 
prints;  but  there  ii  an  atmosphere  of  quiet,  sunny,  country 
life  about  the  scene  which  is  difficult  to  define  and  analyse, 
but  which  gives  an  indesoribftble  charm  to  the  etching.  In 
another  of  these  a  girl  issittinnj  and  conversing  with  a  young 
shepherd  on  a  bank  in  a  woodland,  surrounded  by  hi.^  flock, 
who  are  quietly  cropping  the  grass  at  their  feet  His  dog 
stands  sentinel,  a.*  if  to  wnru  them  of  the  approach  of  any 
intruder.  Everything  i.-^  sLill,  and  bright,  and  happy  round 
the  pair,  who  seem  to  notice  nothing;  beyond  each  other.  It 
is  an  ordinary  scene,  made  up  oi  cummoii  materials,  and  the 
poetry  of  it  is  homely  and  the  theme  trite  enough ;  but  it 
glows  with  a  warmth  and  feeling  which  the  artist  has  oon- 
triyed  to  breathe  into  it,  and  whitm  we  cannot  analyse. 

A  long  and  rambling  kind  of  cottap^e,  with  farm  buildings ; 
a  forge  with  horses,  which  are  bemg  shod  by  the  village 
smith  ;  a  flock  of  sheep  being  driven  to  the  m^idows ,  such 
are  others  of  the  subjects  treated  by  M«  Jacque,  and  all  with 
the  same  felicity.  His  works  are  on  a  small  scale,  and  may 
appear  slight  to  a  careless  visitor,  or,  pcrliaps  more  probably, 
may  entirely  escape  attention;  but  they  are  full  of  poetry 
and  talent,  nnd  we  should  be  in  fault  if  we  did  not  point 
them  out  among  the  best  etchings. 

Maxima  Lalanne  sends  two  frames,  one  of  which  oootains  |^^^ 
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eighteen  etchings  of  landscapes,  endentlj  from  natare.  The 
other  contiuns  a  large  and  more  important  work — a  view 
taken  from  the  Pont  St.  Michel,  published  by  the  Soci4t^  des 

Aquafortistes.  This  is  of  very  high  quality,  as  well  as  the 
smaller  etchings ;  and  they  ail  ^how  n  'jreat  familiarity  with 
the  etching-necdie  and  a  ntantery  ot  tht3  art.  Many  of  the 
bijiall  views  (959)  are  very  charming,  and  the  treatment  of 
the  houses,  churches^  &c.  in  the  river- view  (960)  is  most 
picturesque. 

Jules  Jacques  Veyrassat  sends  three  etchings,  all  after 
paintings  by  M.  Bids  (1019).  The  weakest  of  the  three  is 
The  Daughter  of  Herodias^'*  but  for  tlus  the  original  must 
partly  bear  the  blame.  The  **  Jew  Praying  "  is  remarkable 
for  its  careful  and  delicate  execution  and  the  great  efiect  of 
chiaroscuro;  a  stream  of  sunshine  pours  in  tl^ough  an  open 
casement  on  the  kneeling  figure^  lighting  up  the  principal 
part  of  the  composition^  while  the  rest  is  left  m  deep  shadow. 
The  third  subject  is  a  St.  Peter^  and  approaches  the  last  in 
excellence. 

Adolphe  Pot^mont  exhibits  a  frame  of  etchings,  which 
consist  of  two  copies  of  paintiiii::*  exhibited  in  the  salon^  of 
1865  and  1866,  and  8e\eral  views  ol'  ancient  Paris.  The 
latter  are  extremely  clever  studies  of  tortuous  alleys  and  cut- 
throat culs  de  sac,  which  makes  one  shudder  to  look  on,  and 
think  of  the  stories  of  midnight,  or  sometimes  even  mid-day, 
purse-snatcbing,  and  afirays,  and  murders^  wbtch  belong  to 
each  of  these  perilous  passes  of  the  old  city.  One  almost 
reads  such  tales  on  the  features  of  the  street-portraits  that 
we  see  here,  etched  by  the  hand  of  M.  Pot^mont. 

Octave  de  Rochebrune  gives  us  some  large^  bold  etchings 
of  architectural  subjects,  which  we  must  not  omit  to  men- 
tion. His  view  of  Notre  Dame  de  Paris  is  a  wonderful 
print,  as  ihithfii!  n«  a  photograph,  and  equally  full  of  detail, 
while  preserving  the  greatest  brldness  aud  force  and  an 
admirable  colour.  It  is  not  treated  in  so  picturesque  a 
manner,  however,  as  its  companion,  the  **  Interior  of  the 
ijiii'itcau  de  Biois  which  is  a  fine  bold  picture,  though  no 
lease  laborate  and  truthful  in  details  than  the  view  of  Notre 
Dame*  The  two  fa9ade8  ot  the  Chateau  d'Ecouen  are  given 
with  almost  eqnal  excellence  of  execution  and  artistic  effect.  It 
is  uncommon  to  see  large  subjects  of  this  kind  so  admirably 
treated. 

In  woodcuts  the  BVench  do  not  exhibit  many  specimens. 
Alfred  Sargent  has  a  frame  of  six  which  are  very  good  (1007). 
La  Bjukandfo^s,  Norway,  is  a  line  view  after  Gustave  Dor^, 
of  a  grand  rn?cadc  and  mountiiin  gorge,  where  a  river  falling 
irom  pine-clad  heights  comes  tumbling  down  among  rooks 
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and  clifF:*,  slippery  with  foam  and  spriiy;  and  Ins  Old  Shepherd,  Mr. 
from  a  dra>ving  of  M.  Pauquet  alter  Decamps,  is  also  very 
good.    He  sliows  a  spring  in  a  forest,  with  a  drinking  deer,  ^^^^^^ 
which  10  full  of  poetry,  i^er  a  drawing  of  M.  K.  Boomer ;  oBArsr. 
and  a  irindmilly  after  Troyon,  which  is  dianning,  with  a 
oierer  effect  of  light,  agiuiiBt  which  the  imll  cornea  out  daris 
but  sharply  defined*    His  Bas*Breau,   in   the   forest  of 
Fontainebleau,  from  another  drawing  of  M.  K.  Bodmert 
shows  his  power  of  treating  trees :  the  view  is  one  of  those 
lovely  bits  of  forest  scenery,  which  may  be  seen  near 
Font ainebleau,  and  is  very  cleverly  executed .    M.  Saro;ent*3 
strong  point  evidently  lies  in  his  power  of  indicating  foliage^ 
which  is  particularly  remarkable  in  the  last  print 

Louis  i>u!Jiont  is  another  artist  wlio  engraves  Gustave  Dumont. 
Dore"s  design.-,  on  wood  ;  probably  they  are  actually  drawn 
by  the  latter  on  the  blocks,  on  which  M.  Dumont  afterwards 
operates.  He  giyes  us  four  <tf  these ;  two firom the ^  Infmo" 
of  Dante,  and  two  from  the  **  8ainte  Bible.*'  They  all  show 
admirahle  work,  and  a  complete  mastery  over  the  di£Scal( 
material  on  which  they  are  eat.  The  trees  aie  very  well 
ezecuted  in  the  forest  scene  which  fonna  one  of  the  BiUe 
aubjects  (933). 

M.  Charles  Jules  Robert  exhibits  three  portraits  (989),  BobMi. 
which  possess   considerable  merit :  they  represent  MM. 
Thiers,  Jules  Janin,  and  Kmile  Augier. 

Fran(jois  Pierdon  sentb  two  woodcut«!,  of  which  "  Morning  '*  Findoa. 
(984),  atter  a  picture  of  his  own,  id  delicate  and  plea.«!ncf  : 
he  has  succeeded  very  well  in  giving  the  effect  of  early  day- 
light, and  the  composition  is  pretty  and  cheerful  ^ 

We  must  now  leave  the  French  school,  wUch  is  oertunlj 
in  many  re^^pecta  at  the  head  of  the  art  of  engraving  in  the 
present  day :  we  leave  it  with  a  full  appreciatbn  of  the 
many  strong  points  of  eaccellenoe  whioh  it  can  boast,  and 
with  a  regret  that  it  does  not  at  the  same  time  possess  some 
of  those  valuable  qualitiea  which  we  have  named  earlier  in 
the  present  notice,  and  which,  with  greater  purity  of  design, 
wonid  render  its  works  entirely  worthy  of  the  highest 
admiration.  Tt  only  remains  to  describe  the  department  of 
lithograpliy,  a8  practised  by  French  en^rrnvers  on  stone,  Litho- 
before  taking  leave  finally  of  their  school ;  but  our  ^pace 
will  not  allow  us  to  do  more  than  enumerate  a  few  of  the 
best  works  in  thin  !«tyle.  The  Temptation  of  Saint 
"  Anthony"  (1027),  by  AchiUe  Gilbert,  after  M.  Tas- 
eaert,  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  prc«res8  made  by  the 
French  in  this  branch  of  art;  as  is  also  ''Le  SommeU" 
(1024),  after  Dubufe,  by  Augnste  Charies  Lemoine.  The 
ktter  18  rather  faulty  in  drawing  in  some  parts,  but  is 
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l|t¥'TiTT  otherwise  admirable  as  a  iilhograpli.    We  mav  njiply  even 
ox    '  more  praise  to  the  copy  of  KeQibruiidt      Konde  de  Nuit/* 

as1!'litik)-  by  M.  Adoiphe  2ib •nilleron  (1036),  the  picture  at  Araster- 
mzmt.  Jam,  wliicli  iti  admirably  given  oii  stuDC  in  tlie  present 
instanoe.  We  must  also  mention  the  copy  of  M.  Yetter  s 
pieture  by  M.  Claude  Thielley  (1041),  whicli  is  veijr 
cleverly  executed;  and  with  that  we  must  doee  our  notice' 
of  this  ^d  of  engraving.  We  can  only  wish  that  our 
English  school  Nvould  imitate  and  atrire  to  surpass  the 
French  in  this  branch.  At  present  we  are  some  way  behind 
our  neighbours  in  litliography. 

gjjjj^  There  remain  to  be  noticed  but  few  works  from  any  other 
country  but  our  own  ;  we  shall  therefore  postpone  the 
description  ot  them  till  we  have  reviewed  all  that  are 
exhibited  by  British  artists,  as  the  latter  are  tho  mo^t 
important  and  numerous,  and  appear  side  by  side  with  the 
French  in  the  Exhibition  building.  AVe  shall  find  rery 
ditiercnt  faults,  as  well  a^  virtues,  iu  the  prints  to  which  we 
are  now  turnings  from  thoae  which  we  nave  found  in  the 

Xitawen-    works  WO  hxfe  before  eaaunincd.  In  pure  line-engraving 

^  we  have  not  bo  many  ambitioua  examples  as  are  shown  in 
the  French  room ;  and  in  those  which  we  have  we  find  more 
attempt  at  conveying  the  idea  of  oolour,  and  a  greater 
amount  of  vigour  than  can  be  attributed  to  most  of  the 
French  prints ;  while  the  latter  exceed  thein  in  point  of 
finish  and  delicacy,  which  we  have  seen  to  be  the  beauty 
and  fwlir  n  ( xaggerated)  the  defect  of  their  t-tyle.  The 
Kn^dish  eugiMvor?;  are  content,  generally  speaking,  to  copy 
their  subject-])ieture  in  tiie  vianieri'  noirc^  which  has  become 
synonymous  a  1) road  with  the  expression  "  manihre  Anglaise;^ 
or  in  the  * '  mixed  manner,"  w-nich  has  found  its  place  in 
modern  art  as  the  useful  drudge,  the  maid  of  all  work, 
whose  office  it  is  to  disperse*  among  the  un|iracti8ed  pms 
chasers  of  such  commodities,  the  engraved  copies  of  popular 
pictures*  whose  production  is  the  result  simply  of  commercial 
speculation.  These  prints  are  now  eanly  manu&ctured  in 
an  incredibly  short  space  of  time*  at  a  cost  of  so  much  '^er 
square  foot;  and  famish  a  comfortable  income  to  the 
ingenious  publisher,  who  knows  exactly  how  to  pander  to 
popular  taste  and  uneducated  ideas  of  art,  more  often  leading 
in  ;i  wrong  direction  than  striving  to  educate  and  improve 
Uic  tiiste  of  his  customers.  This  is  the  bane  and  the  reproach 
of  the  British  school  of  engravers,  m  must  always  be  the 
case  in  every  school  as  often  at*  art  is  pursued  simply  for  the 
purpose  of  makiutj  money  ;  but  the  fault  lies  chiefly  with 
the  public  themsdvee*  and  with  those  who  supply  them  with 
the  apparently  elaborate    engravings  "  in  gilt  frames*  wlucb 
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cover  eo  many  walls  in  the  houses  of  well-to-do  and  other-  Mjl 
wi^e  intclli«rcnt  people ;  and  not  with  the  artist,  who  may  be 
forced,  hy  want  of  ])rcad  itsell",  to  work  in  this  way  to  the  IfM^YiYaS 
order  or  the  publishei"  who  einpioyb  iiiiii.    Tlicrc  appears  to  g^apht. 
be  no  remedy  for  such  a  falling-off  in  a  noble  branch  of  art, 
except  imprcvcnicnt  in  public  t&6iv — tlic  work  of  time,  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  struggles  of  some  few  independent 
artists  wbo  hmy  firom  time  to  time  appear,  and  attempt  to 
produce  sometoiDg  better  then  what  the  market  leqaiies. 
Let  ue  hope  that  some  such  change  may  soon  arriTe. 

The  most  important  among  the  works  of  the  burin  Doo,  0.?. 
exhibited  in  the  English  school  is  the  **  Baising  of  Lazarus" 
(6),  after  Seboetiaoo  del  Piombo,  engrayed  by  Mr.  George 
T.  Doo,  II.A., — a  print  on  which  he  is  said  to  have  been 
occupied  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  for  the  last  fifteen  years. 
We  cannot  but  a'lmirf  the  indefatigable  toi!  of  n  m;i!i, 
capable  of  earning  a  competence  by  producing  ordinary 
works  suitable  to  the  quic;  demand  of  the  market,  who  will 
devote  himself  in  this  way,  ami  tor  snch  a  length  of  time,  to 
one  great  picture,  and  make  it  tlic  principal  object  of  his 
hkst  and  most  ambitious  labours.  Ue  is  said  to  have  made 
careful  atudiee  from  naturej^  ae  well  as  from  his  originid 
pictiire^  for  every  part  of  thie  large  plate ;  and  the  result 
bean  testimony  to  the  conscientious  work  bestowed  upon  it 
The  greatest  care^and  the  most  attentive  and  patient  labour, 
are  evident  in  every  portion.  Tbe  success  of  these,  however, 
is  marred  by  the  too  formal  arrangement  of  the  lines,  which 
produces  the  effect  which  is  technically  known  as  "  grin- 
*'  ning "  in  some  places ;  and  by  the  want  of  distance,  the 
flat,  cold,  white  colouring,  and  the  incorrect  renderinir  of  tlie 
features  and  ex])ression6  of  many  of  the  principal  head:^. 
These  faulty  uiakc  the  print  an  unsatisfactory  translation  of 
one  of  the  finest  and  most  glowing  pictures  which  we  possess, 
and  cannot  be  overlooked,  however  much  we  muot  commend 
the  persevering  endeavour  to  keep  alive  the  old  traditions  of 
line-engmving,  of  which  this  work  is  the  reeolt.  Mr.  Doo 
also  exhibits  his  copy  of  Ary  Scfaeffer's  picture  of  St  Augus- 
tine and  St.  Monicas  (6a),  which  is  familiar  to  the  public^ 
and  is  remarkable  as  a  ddioate  and  fidthM  reproduction  of 
the  original. 

Mr.  T.  O.  Barlow  shows  several  prints,  of  which  the  copy 
of  Henriette  Browne's  "  Scenrs  de  Cliaritd  "  (2a)  attmct? 
most  nrttice,  ns  a  plenping  copy  in  mezzotint  of  a  clever 
picture,  though  not  quite  good  enough  for  its  original 

Mr.  T.  L.  Atkins^jn  sliows  "The  Black  Brunswicker,"  ^tWiMon, 
after'  IMiilaif  (1),  in  mezzotint,  or  muniere  noire,  in  which  he 
ha6  well  translated  his  model*    The  satin  dress  is  as  well 
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Mr.     expreaeed  as  in  the  picture,  every  crease  and  gloasy  fold 
^'^jf^  appearing  as  naturally  as  if  one  were  looking  at  tlie  work  of 
5SjSiS?  ™  silkworm  and  loom,  and  not  of  the  graver.   The  whole 
eBArax.  story,  as  told  in  the  fiioes  of  the  actore,  loses  nothing  in 

leavinrr  canvaa  for  copper. 
€kNuii]w,8.  Mr.  S.  rnii^^inrJ,  K.  A.,  exliibits  several  ]trmts  in  mezzotint, 
after  j><)puiar  ]);iinter?.  His  Mifl^5llmmer  >.ights  Dream" 
("4  \ ),  after  L^ll(l^^'«  r,  i-^  nlroady  well  known,  and  i)Osscsscs 
mucii  iiicrii  ;  as  -aUo  his  '  I.ouis  XVJ.,*'  after  E.  M.  Ward 
(4);  his  "  i' ium  Dawn  to  Sunset,"  after  T.  Faed(4E);  his 
**  Order  of  llclease,"  after  Millais  (4c);  and  "  Saved,"  alter 
Landseer  (4d).  But  his  best  is  certaiol^  the  ^  Maid  lad  the 
Magpie,**  after  Landaeer  (4e),  in  which  there  is  much  to 
admire;  the  drawing,  modelling,  and  colour  of  the  original 
.are  quite  adequately  given  in  the  print. 

Mr.  Thomas  Landseer  is  an  engraver  who  commands  our 
respect  by  the  simple  and  workmanlike  style  in  which  he 
sets  about  translating  the  works  of  Sir  Edwin,  in  the  shortest 
and  most  straiglitfonvard  manner  possible,  without  an 
attempt  to  display  any  other  qualities  tlian  those  absolutely 
necessary  to  success  in  tliis  respect.  He  exliibits  four  prints, 
among  which  we  must  notice  the  rendering  of  the  death 
agony  of  the  stan^  in  No.  12b,  and  the  successful  attempt  at 
giving  an  effect  of  snow  in  "  The  Lost  bbeep"  (12a).  lie 
uses  the  "  mixed  manner  to  a  con^dcrable  extent,  as  mav 
be  particularly  noticed  in  ^'Qeneva — ^Dining  Out**  (12c). 
It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  so  many  good  artists  ik  this 
stamp  should  deem  it  right  or  neoeesary  to  employ  the 
assistance  of  machine»work  in  their  plates ;  the  disagreeable 
effect  of  the  hard,  formal,  macbine>ruled  lines  can  escape 
none  but  the  most  unobservant  eye. 

It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  turn  to  the  best  print  (among 
line-engravincTs)  that  can  be  found  in  the  Exhibition — "  The 
Counters  oi"  Bedford,  '  after  Van  Dyck  (16),  engraved  and 
exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  H.  A.  Robinson,  A.R.A.  Without 
doubt,  this  shows  more  of  the  true  and  beautiful  qunlities  of 
a  good  print  than  any  other  enffraviiir;  to  be  found  iu  the 
French  or  English  rooms  iu  thz  Exhibition.  It  is  more 
faithfiil  to  a  lovdy  original,  and  lias  more  of  the  sweet  and 
rich  effect  of  a  well^engraved  plate  than  any  pf  its  rivals. 
It  ffives  much  of  the  manner,  and  the  most  refined,  manner, 
of  Van  Dyok ;  the  face  and  huuds  are  like  his  faces  and  hands, 
and  the  en] ou ring  is  like  bis  colouring.  The  style  is  free 
and  bold,  and  the  drawing  good.  Perhaps  there  is  a  little 
frittering  away  of  Ihe  light  in  small  patches;  and  the  silk 
dress  i?,  perhaps,  a  little  too  lull  of  reflected  liglits.  '  But 
these  aiG  faults  to  be  easily  pardoned,  wliile  tkexe  is  so  much 
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more  that  is  really  admirable  and  superior  to  most  modem  ^^Mi^^^^ 
attempts  at  line-en^ving  iii  this  charming  print.   We  are  on 
sorry  thai  3lr.  Bobinson  has  sent  no  more  examples  o£  his  akd  litho^ 
work  than  this  one  portrait.  oum. 

Mr.  C.  6.  Lewis  shows  three  fair  copies  of  pictures  by  Umk^co. 
Kosa  Bonhciir :  — "Morning   in  the   Highlands"  (14), 
«  Bouvicairos"  (14a),  and  "  The  Highland  Raid"  (14b). 

Mr.  Lunib  Stocks  exhibits  (21)  a  faithful  rendering  of  siodn^ih 
Fntb'-^  picture,  "  Clf^nde  Diivnl,"  whirh  will  dnnhfless  be  as 
popular  as  the  original,    liis  print,  "  Nannie,  wilt  Thou  gang 
wi'  Me  ?*'  (21a),  after  T.  Faed,  in  a  better  print.    It  is  some- 
what  mechanical  in  execution,  but  is  pretty  and  pleasing  „  y 

in  tone  and  colour.    The  same  may  be  said  of  his  "  Gentle 
Shepherd  "  (2Ib},  after  Wilkie. 

Mr.  W.  H.  I^mmons  shows    The  Parable  of  the  Lost  bimmom. 
Piece  of  Money  (19  a),  after  Millus^  in  the  mixed  manner 
in  winch  he  has  been  faithful  to  his  originaL   He  has  done 
the  same  by  Faed's  *^  Sunday  in  the  Backwoods  of  Canada  " 
(19). 

Mr.  James  Stephenson  shows  (20)  a  copy  of  Landseer's  si  piicnioii, 
"Shrew  Tamed,"  the  only  painting  in  the  Exhibition  by  him; 
(20a)  "  Ophelia,"  after  Millais;  and  a  good  portrait  of  Mr. 
Tennyson,  after  Watts  (20n). 

Mr.  Chant  has  a  print  (.'i)  in  mixed  mezzotint,  ait  or  W.  chuit. 
C.  T.  Dobson's  *'  Plough."  He  has  caught  the  serious  ex- 
pression of  the  faccH,  and  gives  very  well  the  idea  of  the 
double  meaning  which  seems  to  be  intended  in  the  painting. 
Otherwise,  the  plate  is  wanting  in  force  and  spirit,  and  is  flat 
and  smooth  in  efl%«t,  but  will,  no  doubt,  be  popular  with 
those  who  look  only  at  the  subject. 

No.  S,  **  The  Hon.  Mrs.  Grahamy**  after  Gainsborough,  by  Orm» 
Mr.  Graves,  is  a  good  example  to  show  how  much  an  excel- 
lent picture  may  jfese,  with  those  who  are  not  already  familiar 
with  it,  by  being  engraved.  We  are  sorry  to  say  ?o  much  of 
this  unfortunate  print,  but  we  cannot  conceal  the  fact  that 
there  scarcely  a  trace  in  it  of  the  drawing  or  colour  of 
Gainsborough. 

In  leaving  these  specimens  of  what  is  now  the  best  style  of 
line-engraving,  pure  or  mixed,  that  we  can  produce  in  Eng- 
land, we  will  n(»t  add  to  the  remarks  we  have  alreadj^'  made, 
except  to  observe  that  those  remarks  were  intended  to  apply 
not  specially  to  most,  or  any  particularly,  of  the  Bnglish 
prints  now  exhibited  in  Paris,  but  more  generally  to  the  class 
of  plates  now  usuidly  engraved  in  England.  We  are  happy 
to  see  few,  if  any,  of  the  worst  kind  ox  commercial"  prints  commowiii 
shown  as  examples  of  the  present  state  of  the  art  in  this 
country.   With  all  allowance  for  the  necessities  that  may 
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>f  i^HVLix  tmde,  and  trading  artists^  to  produce  such  prints,  we 

OH      must  conteod  that  they  are  not  what  we  ought  to  be  proud 
of«  or  to  aeud  to  an  exhibition  as  the  capo  ^opera  of  the 
OEAPHY.  gngjyver'e  art  as  practised  in  England. 

Wc  turn  with  satisfaction  to  the  etching'?,  and  only  hope 


that  many  visitors  may  have  been  able  t  >  find  ihem  hi  the 
secluded  nook  to  which  they  have  been  exiled.  ^fany  of 
the?e  come  from  the  hands  of  real  artistd,  whom  we  are 
ha|>j)y  to  see  bcginnins^  atrain  to  play  with  the  etching- 
needle,  as  u:5ed  to  be  the  custom  no  commonly  among  the 
older  painters. 

^»r«  Mr.  Hook,  R.A*»  ehows  ''Sea  Urchins,"  and  <<Boy 
Gathering  Sea*fowb*  Egn"  (40),  which  are  follof  hia  spirit 
and  manner,  and  are  j^ood  in  colcmr  and  ton&  They  betniT 
some  want  of  fiiniilianty  with  the  needle,  the  resnlt  of  wht<£ 
ia'a  fiulure  to  some  extent  in  giving  the  various  textures  of 
sea»  Tocks,  &c.  with  sufficient  dbtinctness.  In  one  or  two 
of  his  prints  the  water  is  expressed  in  a  way  which  leaves 
it  doubtful  to  which  clement  it  belongs.  With  this  cxcci)- 
tion,  these  etchings  are  very  pretty  and  spirited ;  especially 
the  woman  and  child  in  a  corn-field,  in  the  second  frame  (40a) 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Hook,  containing  three  little  print«i. 

B«dMi,T.&  Mr,  F.  S.  iiaden  jjhows  a  frame  oi  iuur  {irints  (39)  viz., 
"  Shere  Millpond,  Surrey,**  "  Egham,  on  the  Thames," 
*^Lord  Hamngton'a  House,  Kennngton-gaidens,"  and  a 
« View  in  an  Ctsh  Forest,"  The  first  of  these--an  effect 
of  hot  mid-day  in  midsummer,  a  pool  of  water  sleeping  in 
the  sun,  surrouDded  by  light  and  graceful  poplars,  and  over- 
hum^  hj  heavy  beeches,  with  a  great  bird  rising  out  of  the 
Tee£  on  the  hank  and  flinging  its  black  shsulow  on  the 
pond — is  at  once  the  most  highly-finished  of  the  four,  and  of 
the  entire  work  of  Mr.  Had  en.  It  shows  a  complete  mastery 
of  the  means  and  material  at  his  command,  nnd  a  love  of 
nature  which  is  balanced  by  a  knowledge  of  tlie  proper  »scope 
and  object  of  etching.  Mr.  Haden  usea  the  dry-jx>int — ihat 
is,  the  needle  itself  on  the  polished  plate,  without  the  assis- 
tance of  any  acid — to  a  considerable  extent ;  and,  we  believe, 
when  using  acid,  employs  it  in  a  form  scarcely  if  at  all 
stronger  than  common  vinegar.  These  views  are  evidently 
made  on  the  spot,  and  in  most  cases  finished  at  one  sitting, 
we  understand ;  but  they  do  not  bear  the  appearance  of  care- 
less execution,  although  the  work  in  them  has  heen  rapidly 
done.  It  is  in  sketches  like  these  that  we  see  the  etcher 
most  successful,  and  indeed  almost  as  much  so  in  plates  .eyen 
less  highly  finished  than  the  present.  It  is  not  the  province 
(  f  ctrliingto  give  us  perfect,  finished,  and  complete  pictures, 
compoiied,  studied,  and  worked  out  in  the  studio,  as  much  as. 
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if  not  more  than*  in  the  field;  it  is  its  privilege  to  render 

the  artist's  impregsion  of  the  moment — the  look  of  the  pond,  ^^^"Jf^f 
the  glen,  the  iz'lade,  or  the  river — aa  it  striken  liis  eye  at  f>i?iixH<? 
dawn,  at  luid-daj,  at  sunset,  or  at  whatever  hour  he  s  and  oJ^ax. 
strives  to  catch  the  varying  expression  of  nature.  ^Vc  some- 
times cannot  help  wi^;hing  that  the  etchin^i;,  thus  made,  were 
carried  to  a  more  finished  str^ ;  but  it  U  not  always  by 
any  means  sure  that  we  should  gain  as  much  as  wc  might 
lofle  by  the  labour  subeequeotly  spent  on  the  i^te  in  the 
studio.  Rembrandt  the  gieet  master  of  this  delightful  art, 
baa  left  ua  many  ezamplea  of  both  sorts,  and  we  cannot  say 
that  his  most  highly-finished  etchings  are  superior  to  those  on 
which  less  time  has  been  spent.  2dur.  Haden  has  felt  the  fbioe 
of  theae  considerations,  and  leaves  many  of  his  platea  muoh 
less  worked  than  the  *'  Shere  Mill  P«»nd but  we  are  far 
from  regrettinfr  the  time  and  pains  spent  upon  this  charming 
view.  Hi:^  Egham,"  with  its  cahu  transparent  water  and 
punts  mourc  l  hv  the  river  s  bank,  is  another  delightful  bit; 
and  so  is  the  \iew  in  Kensington  Gardens,  with  the  t^rass  .  . 
between  the  trees  chequered  by  sunlight  aiid  shadow,  and  the 
house  seen  in  the  distauce  amoi^  the  furthest  tree-stems.  In 
this  laat  we  have  a  Teiy  rich  e&ct  from  the  use  of  the  dry- 
point,  which  we  ako  notice  in  the  View  in  an  Irish  Forest.*' 
This  latter  is  one  of  the  best  etohings  of  the  kind  tolie  found 
in  the  Exhibition.  It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Haden  is  not 
represented  more  numerously^  and  that  the  impressions  of 
some  of  his  prints  are  not  more  carefully  selected.  Of  these 
we  should  specify  particularly  the  "  Egham,"  which  is  printed 
too  black  and  white,  and  of  which  we  h;ive  ?pf'u  much  more 
pleasing  impressions  thnn  the  one  here  exliibited.  We  li()|)C 
we  may  yet  see  many  oioi  i  works  from  the  same  hsind.  With 
eucli  examples  before  us,  we  need  not  despidr  of  rivalling  the 
French  scho<d  of  etcher?. 

Mr.  C.  AV.  Cope,  KA.,  exhibits  four  etchings,  of  which  Oop^aw, 
the  best  (38)  is  the  "  Life  School,  Royal  Academy ; "  m  ■ 
which  the  chiaroscuro  is  good^  and  the  principal  figure  well 
and  efiectively  cdietched.   In  the  others  the  drawmg  is 
occasionally  careless  and  faul^. 

Mr.  Redgrave,  RA.,  sends  two  pleasing  sketches  (43)^ 
the  ^  Sprin^ead  "  and  Eugene  Aram,"  which  have  some 
merits  though  rather  wanting  in  forcible  drawing,  and 
apirit. 

The  woodcuts  aro  ircnerally  better  than  those  shown  in 
the  French  echool,  which  appears  rather  to  a  dlsadvantf^e 
in  this  branch.    Messrs.  Dalziel  show  (24)  the  t^velve  illus-  Daiiiel. 
trations  nt  tlic  parables,  from  the  eccentric  designs  of  Mr. 
Millaifi^  cut  on  wooden  blocks  with  much  spirit  and  fidelity. 
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Mr.  Peansonezbibits  several  clever  cute,  of  whieb  'tbe  best 
are  the  heads  of  a  fox  and  dog  (30^.  The  latter  is  a  wonder- 
fuUj  elaborate  specimen  of  engraving  on  wood,  and  oertainly 
the  finest  cut  in  the  Exhibition,  as  far  as  execution  is 

concerned. 

Mr.  W.  Mensom  has  sent  many  excellent  cuts  (28a), 
scenes  among  the  woods  and  on  the  sea  ;  and  notably  a  copy 
ot  one  of  G.  Dore's  illustrations  of  the  Chevalier  Jauifre. 
They  all  show  great  merit. 

Mr.  Thomas  has  n  print  after  Turner  (35a),  "  Queen 

MaVs  Grot,"  the  delicacy  oi  which  is  surprising,  when  we 
consider  the  intractable  material  upon  which  it  is  engraved. 

Among  the  few  lithographs  exhibitedi  we  must  notice  ]fr. 
Lane^fl  portruts  of  Miss  Helen  Faucit  as  the  Greek  Muse,  of 
Charles  Feohter,  sxtd  oi  Charles  Dickens,  which  are  the  best 
that  are  shown  by  English  artists.  With  these  we  conclude 
our  notice  of  the  prints  sent  to  Paris  by  engravers  of  our 
own  country. 

In  the  Belgian  room  there  are  a  few  prints,  which  resemble 
those  in  the  French  school  to  some  extent  in  style  and  finish. 
They  arc  mostly  wanting  in  vigour  and  sjnrit,  and  some  have 
the  disadvantage  of  being  copies  of  pictures  which  have  been 
better  engraved  by  elder  artists;  such  as  Raphael's  "  Belle 
**  Jardiniere,"  "  Vierge  au  Voile,**  &c.  The  first  of  the^e, 
from  the  beautiful  picture  in  the  Louvre  (266),  is  engraved 
bj  M.  J«  Bal  in  a  careful  spirit  that  does  him  great  orsdtty 
but  does  not  give  the  colour  of  the  original,  or  the  expression 
and  features  of  the  faces  in  the  picture^  with  mudi  accuracy. 

M.  G.  Biot  sends  three  prints,  of  which  Na  268  is  Le 
**  Miroir,  Interieur  Slayaque,"  after  Cermak,  engraved  in  a 
bright,  polished  manner;  and  another  (269)  is  from  Cor- 
reggio*8  picture  at  Parma,  "  La  Madonna  della  Scala."  The 
latter  is  rather  weak  and  colourless,  and  cannot  sustain  a 
comparison  with  To-^rlii's  print  from  the  Fame  picture. 

M.  ,T.  Dem  mnez  ehowa  two  plates,  of  which  the  first  (273) 
is  Irom  SSlingeneyer'd  "  Chretien  Martyr,**  a  picture  which  is 
known  in  England,  and  which  he  has  cleverly  and  carefully 
copied.  The  other  is  from  Jalabcrt's  "  Romeo  and  Juliet," 
and,  though  pleabing  and  careful  in  execution,  locks  the 
colour  and  warmth  of  the  original. 

m  J.  B.  Meunier  contributes  three,  of  which    La  Chaise 

an  Bat"  (378k  after  Madou,  engraved  in  a  mixed  stylCy  is 
ffoodand  spirited.  "  L*Arquel)usier  **  (279)  abo  after  Madou, 
IS  a  quiet  print,  the  tone  of  which  is  plea^ng  and  the  execu- 
tion careful,  if  rather  mechanical 

With  thcFC  wc  imif't  conchide  our  notice  of  the  Belgian 
contribution  of  prin^j  and  turn  to  other  countries,  as  repre- 
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sentecl  at  Paris,  in  the  hope  of  finding  something  worthy  of  ^^jg^^^^ 
attention.    Tho^^e  wlm  honestly  senrch  through  the  ow 

building  lor  tJie  renuiining  specimens  of  engraving  will  AsS^ijmSS- 
deser\'e  credit  for  a  very  sincere  love  of  that  l)r;inch  f)f  art, 
and  a  vast  amoimt  of  patience.  It  beinLf  our  duly  to  find 
out  all  the  priats  mentiuncd  in  the  othcial  i:it:ili>gue,  and 
draw  attention  to  any  that  seemed  most  notewortliy,  wc  have 
ooDsdentioasly  made  tiiui  March,  and  have  succeeded  in 
almost  evexy  iafltaooe.  Once  or  twioe  we  have  fiuled,  but 
more  often  we  have  fennel,  to  onr  aurprise;  meny  more  apeoi* 
inena  than  are  enumerated  in  the  book.  Some  we  found  in 
mitof-tlie-w^eorDere,  behind  etataeei,  or  among  architectural 
designs ;  some  we  found,  by  mere  accident,  in  the  garden  in 
the  centre  of  the  building ;  and  others  again  we  found  bodily 
tnin«p(»rtef^  to  an  annexe  in  the  park,  outride  the  ExhiHition. 
W  e  cannot  congratulate  oureelvCh-  on  having  discovered  many 
treasures  of  value,  after  overcoming  all  these  difficulties ;  but 
tiiere  were  a  few  pretty  prints  to  be  found  sometimes  where 
they  were  least  expected.  We  shall  take  the  remainder  of 
the  catalogued  engravings  in  the  order  in  which  their  various 
native  countries  come  in  the  book. 

Dbe  Fm^Baa  sand  «  few  prints,  of  which  the  beat  ia  from  i>oiiMid. 
Bembran&a  ^  Garde  de  Nmt."  This  ia  aomewhaA  mechn- 
Aioal  ia  ezeention,  but  ahowa  aome  appredatbn  of  the  apirit 
and  colour  of  the  great  pointer.  It  is  engraTed  (I)  by  iL  J.  S!Srk, 
W.  Kaiser,  who  is  not  so  succeaafol  in  his  attempt  to  render 
Baphael's  Prophet  iBatab,**  the  drawing  of  thia  print  being 
£uiity  and  incorrect. 

Pruspia  sends  a  more  numerous  display ;  but  notliintr  of 
very  ITitrh  qiinlity.  We  will  mention  the  best  of  this  school, 
beginning  witli  the  works  of  M.  E.  Mandel.  of  Berlin,  who 
stands  first  in  point  of  merit.  He  only  exhiliis  uiie  print  (26), 
from  Kaphiiel's  Madonna  della  Seggiola,  which  is  well  and 
carefully  executed,  and  bears  evidence  of  the  affectionate 
8tud|y  bestowed  upon  the  translation  of  the  beautifol 
picture.  11.  Barthekness  ezhibita  a  print  after  M.  Vautier'a 
"  A  PEgliae  (1)>  which  is  good  and  caiefol,  and  in  which  he 
has  succeeded  in  giving  faithfully  the  wioua  expressions  of 
the  different  faces.  M.  Keller  shows  «  larcre  and  elaborate 
engraving  of  the  I>ispute  of  the  Sacnnnent,"  after  Raphael 
(19),  and  two  others,  in  which  there  is  an  attempt  at  softness 
and  tenderness,  whicli  is  not  altogether  successful,  *'  Regina 
"  CcpH"(20),  after  Deger,  and"  Salvator  Mundi" (21), after 
the  game.  In  the  first  of  these  there  is  trace  of  careless 
drawing. 

•  Mr.  G.  Planer  sIk  ws   two  fairly  engraved  prints;  in 
Rembrandt  and  his  ^\  iic  '  \J^b),  from  Rembrandt  s  pictiu-e 
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in  the  Dresden  GaUflfy,  he  has  givoa  us  a  tolerable  copy  of 


o>  the  pamter's  manner.  The  other  Is  the  Hermit,"  mnn 
AM>  r.iriio-  Kouin's  picture  in  the  same  gallery.    Lastly,  we  have  some 


OBAPHV. 


fair  lithographs  from  the  hand  of       Feckert,  (»f  which  the 
beet  is  a  lifelike  portrait  f>f  Af.  Raven6  (17    after  L.  Knaud. 
Hoaae.  The  prints  contributud  by  the  Grand  jDuchy  of  Hesse 

are  principaiiy  the  works  of  J.  Felsing  of  Darmstadt,  who 
has  sent  a  good  many  specimens,  only  two  ol  which  are 
mentioned  in  the  official  catalogue.  These  are  to  be  fouud 
oa  die  wall  &oiii^  the  central  gardens.  Capture  de  J^us 
*f  Ghost"  Is  a  rapidly  exeeated  prints  after  a  bad  pietnre  hy 
Hofmami*  if  iha  copy  heie  seen  u  to  be  trusted.  Nymphes 
kit  Chasse  la  Suite  de  Diane ''(2),  after  H.  Stilk^  Is 
better.  The  impre^^irn  exhibited  is  from  the  pkte  when 
6till  only  about  half  finished,  but  it  (iromises  to  be  a  pnity 
print  A  saint  being  carried  by  angels  to  heayen,  after 
Miicke ;  "  Afadchen  am  Brunnen  ;"  St.  Genevieve,  after 
Steinbriick  ;  and  a  Muse,  after  Kohler,  are  the  best  of  those 
of  M.  Fel  si  Tie's  works  which  are  not  mentioned  in  the 
catalogue,  some  ot  wliich  are  familiar  to  the  public.  They 
are  none  of  thcin  i^rcat,  either  in  subject  or  treatment;  but 
they,  are  pretty  and  pleasing,  and  show  the  hand  of  a  clever 
and  well-practised  artist. 

BidML  The  Grand  Duchy  o('  Baden  sends  three  prints,  engraved 

by  M.  Willmann,  of  Carlsruhe :  a  view  of  Paris,  wonder- 
ivul^  ftiU  of  detail — a  perfect  plan  of  the  great  towo,  but 
T8rj  mechanieal  in  mention ;  and  two  o&er  continental 
ywm,  which  are  better  and  more  picturesque. 

The  engnmngs  and  woodcnts  oontribnted  by  ihe  tingdom 
of  Wnrtembnig  do  not  deserve  attention. 

BaTftiiaeends  twelve  spedmens,  of  which  the  best  is  firom 
a  picture,  in  a  qnaBi-classical  style,,  of  the  '^Enl^Tcment 
a  Europe,'*  by  Genelli;  but  the  drawing  of  some  of  the 
figures  is  far  frmi  !)eng  correct.   The  remainbg  eleven 
prints  are  all  bad,  with  scarcely  an  exception. 

Austria  is  not  any  better  represented.  She  sends  some 
few  prints  but  none  of  tbem  possess  any  merit. 

Switzerland^  wboset  oontributiong  are  to  be  found  in  an 
annexe,  shows someprints,  of  which  several  :ire  not  mentioned 
in  the  catalogue.  Her  principal  artists,  "MM.  Girardet,  Merty, 
and  Weber,  appear  to  work  principally  in  the  mixed  style, 
and  produce  a  coarpc  and  indistinct  kind  of  effect  in  their 
prints  which  it?  not  ngrcr  al)1e.  Their  nubjects  are  evidently 
chosen  to  suit  the  popular  ta.ste,  and  that  not  a  refined  one  ; 
and  they  are,  no  doubt,  suocessfiii  in  pleasing  those  £ox  whom 
they  exclusively  work. 
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Spain  is  not  repveeented  by  any  6iigiaiiligt,8he  only  sends  ma^shau 
a  few  animportant  woodeuts.   The  same  xemark  applies  to  ^  > 

ortugal  and  to  (jrreeoe.  axd  Litho- 

Denmark  exhibits  some  rather  pleasing  examples  by  M  J. 

Balliri,  gome  of  which  are  in  the  mixed  manner  and  others  in  SSJmit, 
tailL  (hiiirr,  or  pure  line.  To  the  last  kind  belong  six  little 
printfj,  tlic  bo^t  here  shown,  after  designs  of  M.  Bida,  made 
for  illiistratina;  the  works  of  Alfred  de  Muppet.  These  are 
very  pretty  and  dtlicate.  The  others  which  merit  notice  are 
"  Lo  Baptcuie,"  after  KnaiL^,  and    Le  Beiit;dicit^,"  after 

Russia  sends  some  mux-fortes  by  N.  MossdofF,  inoorreotlj  "Bmi^ 
catalogued  as  diawing?,  which  display  mudi  force  and  talent, 
though  marred  by  an  imperfect  method.  The  engravings 
shown  by  Bnsnaarenot  of  any  great  merit.  ^1  A.  ristchal- 
kine  shows  two  prints,  one  from  a  Holy  Family  of  Raphael 
and  the  other  from  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  by  Brulow ; 
but  they  are  weak  examples  and  do  not  ponscBS  any  excellence. 

Italy  ppnds  a  few  prints,  none  of  which,  however,  deserve  Itiir. 
mnch  notice.    The  most  striking  iu  a  copy  by  Oucinotta  of 
the  eccentric  picture  of     Apr^  le  D^uge,'*  in  the  same 
gallery.  . 

The  United  States  are  represented  by  the  works  of  several  ^Jjjj 
engravers,  of  whom  the  only  one  who  deserves  notice  is  Mr, 
J.  Whistler.  This  clever  and  eccentric  artist  ezhilnts  four-  Whbtkr,!. 
and-twentfr  etchings,  which  are  tmly  remarkable.  They  rank 
with  the  best  works  of  ihe  French,  and  of  Ur.  Haden  in  the 
£nglish  schooL  He  has  given  no  names  to  them,  but  they 
are  generally  unmistakeable  views  in  London  or  the  neigh- 
bomrhood  ;  bits  of  quiet  river,  docks,  barges,  and  shipping, 
all  rapidly  etched  in  a  masterly  manner.  One  little  print  repre- 
sents two  bargemen  sitting,  smoking  their  pipes,  in  some  ^^ort 
of  balcony  f»v(>rhanging  the  river.  This  a  most  truthful  :nid 
excellent  sketch,  and  it  is  admirably  executed.  Mr.  Whistler 
uses  the  drv  point,  like  Mr.  Haden,  to  a  considerable  extent 
— fiometimes  almost  entirely.  To  this  is  owing  the  rich  and 
beautiful  appearance  of  many  of  his  etchings.  There  are 
Teiy  few  if  any  prints  in  the  Exhilntioii  of  higher  quality  than 
these  charming  eaux-forten. 

In  conclusion  we  may  say  that  it  is  mnch  to  be  regretted 
that  no  English  jurors  had  an  opportunity  of  attending  imy 
meetinffs  of  the  jury  of  this  class,  having  no  information 
given  them  by  the  French  authorities  as  to  liie  days  and  hours 
at  which  any  such  meetings  were  to  take  place ;  and  being 
not  even  able  to  obtain  any  reply  to  repeated  and  anxious 
inquiries  "on  that  point   How  the  prizes  and  distinctions 
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harIhaix        ^'^^  awarded  amoog  the  Tarioas  competiton*  remains 

i?s«RAvis(        ^  ^        »  tmet  that  EInglish  Exhibitors  will 

AM)  LiTiioI  not  Buffer  from  having  had  no  advocates  to  bring  forward 
oBATMY.  ^j^^j^  claims.   Should  this,  however,  be  the  case^  the  fiuilt 
-  will  assuredly  not  be  with  the  British  jurors,  who  were  at 
their  post,  ready  and  anxious  to  a«si^t  in  the  work  of  decidin^f 
between  rival  exhibitors,  (im  ing  the  whole  time  in  which  that 
work  was  done,  without  their  knowledge. 

*  It  is  almost  unoecessaxr  to  renuirk  that  tliis  sentence  was  ▼ritlen  earlj  in 
May,  vheii  thte  smidi  of  tae  Mm  we  jet  ukDown.  It  is  em  bow  to 
judge,  from  the  eiaoo-poblitliw  list  of  pviM^  bow  ftr  tfio  writef^e  tm  weve 
weli-fousded. 
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BfiPOBT  on  P HINTING  and  Books.— (Class  6.) — By  the  rrv.w.h. 

Jtlev.  W.  H.  Bboojbufibld,  M.A.  T^i^S% 


AHo  Boon. 


Explaaft- 

iion. 


Heb  Majesty's  Commissioners  are  in  posseseion  of  a  report,  Coiiortion  of 
printed  at  page  18  of  the  a]>peudlx  to  the  catalogue  of  the  u^iloij'of*' 
British  section,  of  which  the  purpose  was  to  explain  how  the 
coUectum  of  books  printed  in  Britain  during  the  year  1866  " 
and  exhibited  in  Pana  in  the  present  year  originated.   It  ie 
not  improbable  that  the  obecure  position  of  a  report  ao  brief 
in  a  very  bulky  volume  may  have  pontributed  to  lunder  it 
from  penetrating,  or  even  so  much  as  coming  into  contact 
with  the  public  mind.    It  may  be  desirable,  therefore,  to 
repeat  in  few  words  the  explanation  which  it  contained  of 
the  origin  of  the  collection  of  Briti'^li  books  referred  to. 

It  hud  hoen  proposed  by  the  Imperial  Commission  that 
the  Comiiii.^sioners  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  should  cause  a 
history  to  be  [prepared  of  the  social  progress  of  Great  Britain 
during  the  last  ten  years.  The  difficulty  of  giving  effect  to 
so  wide  and  comprehensive  a  project  is  obvious.  There  is 
hardly  It  oonceiTiU»le  department  or  ramification  in  social, 
domesticy  industrial^  poHtical,  or  religious  life  but  must  have 
had  its  volume  in  tlus  encyclopedia,  even  if  a  sinde  volume 
would  have  sufficed.  Kot  an  object  in  the  world  of  art,  of 
science,  or  mechanical  contrivance  but  must  have  claimed  its 
treatise ;  while  in  the  department  of  fninted  books,  whether 
educational  and  scientific  or  what  is  more  properly  designated 
**  litemtiirc,"  the  endless  variety  that  lias  issued  irom  tlie 
press  in  the  course  of  ten  years  would  have  demandeci  tlie 
iiiervices  of  a  Icfj-i<m  of  reviewei-s.  It  was  felt,  therefore,  that 
the  proposal  of  tiie  imperial  Commission,  however  interesting, 
and,  indeed,  ^vith  sufficient  time,  bowever  practicable,  could 
not  be  carried  in  to  satisfactory  etlect  before  the  opening  of 
the  Exhibition,  or  perhaps  before  the  opening  of  another 
century.  And  it  was  resolved  that  the  most  judicious  and 
practioftl  approximation  to  a  compliance  with  this  request 
would  be  to  transmit,  in  addition  to  the  more  ordinary 
materials  of  exhibijtion^  a  copy  of  every  work,  however  trivial 
or  however  important,  which  hud  been  published  in  Great 
Britain  during  the  year  1866.  These,  it  was  considered, 
would  furnish  a  very  significant  indication  of  the  social 
pro^rI■e^<  during  the  last  ten  years  of  the  country  which  pro- 
duced them;  and  ;it  the  same  time,  together  with  the  objects 
in  fine  art,  applied  science,  mechanical  apparatus,  the  various 
improvements  in  provision  for  shelter,  food^  and  cioiliing. 
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Ekv.  w.  n.  Avitli  reports  of  every  charitjible  institution  in  the  country, 
F?KLD  ox  would  supply  oopious  material  for  elaborating  Buch  a  liistory 
jSS^Su.  desired.    In  order  to  effect  this  collection  of  books^ 

—     every  publisher  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  applied  to 
to  furnish  a  copy  of  each  work  issued  by  himi^elf  "With  very 
inconsiderable  exc(']>tion9,  thin  appeal  wat^  most  pruinptly  and 
liberally  re.-puudcd  u»  by  the  iininediate  transmission  of  tlie 
BianyBuch  loan  required.     Many  of  the  Itooks  so  forwarded  were 
iriv'iai"nT  natunUiy  uuiiuportant  in  character,  trivial  in  valui-.  and 

insifniifl-       -       ---  ^  -  —  - 

CSnt  ;  Villi 

indlHiM'usa- 

pietenpTof  no  cliimi  whatever  to  call  itself  a  cbUeetlon  if  any  Tolusne> 


cttt.t;  hut  devoid  of  any  pretenaioii  to  ezfaibitbn  except  as  part  of  the 
bie  tocom-  entirety  to  be  odlected — an  entirety  wluch  could  have  had 


however  apparently  insignificant,  had  been  aibitranly  elimi- 
nated,  acoixraing  to  the  tastc^  the  opinion,  or  the  caprice  of 
the  person  employed  in  the  cckileotion*  The  most  renowned 
biographer-  and  historians,  moreover,  teach  us  that  it  is  by 

no  means  the  uu\>t  obscure  and  trivial  publications  of  any 
period  which  afford  the  least  important  evidence,  however 
indirect,  of  the  sentinicnts,  manners,  and  social  transactions 
of  their  time;  and  Lord  Macaulay  and  Mr.  Thomas  Carlyle 
have  (»ften  welcomed  a  ballad,  a  pamphlet,  '"  a  full  and  par- 
ticular account,"  which  has  survived  the  butter  merchant 
only  by  miracle,  while  many  a  pretendous  history  has  been 
^nugmtia  found  only  to  dariten  counsel   The  sole  epeoialfy  which 
opoBto     ^Minguisbed  thie  from  many  Continental  coUections  ex- 
SSSfty.    faibit^  was  that  it  was  strictly  limited  to  the  pvoduetione  of 
J2S2^*'  »  single  year,  so  that  if  any  one  should  ask  "What  has  the 
tiMiiitT.    British  press  been  doing  lately  ?  "  here  was  an  answer,  at 
least  so  far  as  related  to  the  past  twelve  montiis ;  an  answer 
imperfect  and  inarticulate,  it  may  be,  and  requiring  a  good 
deal  of  supplementary  information  to  make  it  of  much  prac- 
tical value  ;  but  an  answer,  at  least,  not  falsified  by  the  sup- 
pre-oiioTi  nf  a  single  volume  on  account  of  the  fnolishnoss  of 
itb  contents,  the  coar?*c  and  blurred  condition  ui  it;?  type,  the 
incorrpctncss  of  ite  text,  or  the  imperfection  of  its  binding. 
It  will  not  fur  a  moment  be  supposed  that  there  were  not  to 
be  found  in  the  Continental  coUections  volumes  quite  as 
undeserving  in  these  respects  of  eihibition  as  the  worst 
among  our  own. 

^0*^2!^"!^    With  what  exact  purpose  and  under  what  impulse  such 

tstiinatiiK'  foreiim  volumes  were  presented  to  the  public  eve,  it  would 
tcrtMd  be  unprofitable  to  inquire ;  but  m  the  case  of  the  British 
u  "ItnSLh^  ooUeclion  the  motive  was  obvioue»  viz.,  that  the  answer  to 

any  inquiry  as  to  the  production  of  the  British  press  might 
have  at  least  the  merit  of  beinnf  unreserved,  and  that  our 
best  and  worst  should  all  be  presented  to  the  eye  together, 
SO  that  the  speotator— or  the  reader^  ii  such  he  chose  to  be,^ 
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might  draw  hia  own  conclusions  from  the  comparative  rf.v.  w.  h. 
araount  and  quality  of  publications  in  the  various  depart-  pfjiifoH 
ments,  educational,  literary,  scientific,  mechanical,  or  rcli-  ^^mxoia 
gioua,  ministered  to  by  the  press.  Into  the  abstract 
question  of  the  advantage  or  the  uselessucs;)  ul  ^iinultaneoiisly 
presentinc^  to  the  eye  objects  which  are  announced  to  the  ear 
it  is  neeUlcsa  here  to  enter.  Bui.,  assuming  the  principle  of 
exhibition^  which  eiu^Iy  is  assumed  by  every  contributor  to 
the  TMt  bazaars  which  of  late  years  have  almost  periodically 
brought  mankind  into  a  foouSj  it  is  concelyed  ^t  to  an 
inquiry  into  the  more  recent  pace  and  direction  of  British 
progress  it  is»  if  not  a  complete  answer^  at  least  no  inoon* 
aiderable  contribution  to  an  answer,  to  point  to  these 
collections,  and  say,  Here  arc  prepaid  for  your  inspection* 
"  cursory  or  minute,  the  5,000  volumes  of  a  single  year,  the 
"  scnixh  of  the  ^^ame  period,  and  the  1,200  newspapers  of  a 
*'  ginjrle  Satiinlav." 

It  is  obvious,  11^  already  observed,  that  in  so  miscellaneous  Compomtive 
a  collection  of  prints  there  must  have  been  several  which,  if  qJSSta^of 
considered  not  a^  parts  of  a  whole,  but  indlviilually,  had  not 
the  sughicaL  claim  to  exiubition.  Inese  were  not,  however,  ueutaipub* 
•very  nmuerous,  and  oconpied  no  room  that  was  peremptorily 
wanted  for  any  better  purpose,  and  to  withhold  them  would 
huve  been  to  impair  the  idea  and  the  integrity  of  the  coUeo- 
tion.  It  must  be  confessed  thai  the  retention  of  these 
inferior  objects  caused  some  slight  perplexity  to  the  jurors^ 
who  felt  bound  to  deal  with  every  article  piaoed  before  them 
as  a  competitor  for  their  approbation.  They  exhibited, 
however,  no  lees  patience  than  adr(>itness  in  separating  the 
tares  from  the  wheat,  and  the  interior  specimens  were 
neither  so  many  nor  so  bad,  nor  the  more  brilliant  ones  so 
few,  as  to  bring  down  the  average  of  British  books  to  any- 
thing below  a  very  creditable  standard.  On  the  coiitrary, 
it  seemed  that  the  jury  c^ime  to  the  conclusion  that,  for 
peneral  "get  up,"  for  the  combined  effect  of  type,  paper, 
illustration,  binding,  and  durability  y  in  short,  for  the  eoUe&- 
tive  qnafidee  which  make  a  printed  yolume  what  it  ought  to 
be,  the  ayerage  book  of  Great  Britain  was  better  than  the 
aversfie  book  of  the  Continent,  but  that  there  were  indi- 
Tiduu  ingredients  of  merit  in  whioh  we  were  surpassed  by 
one  or  other  of  our  Continental  com{>etitor8.  Particular  British 
commendation  was  bestowed  upon  the  ty|)ography  (i>lacing  P""''** 
them  alphabetically)  of  Messrs.  Clowes,  of  Stamford  Street 
and  Charing  Cross  ;  of  "Messrs.  Harrison,  uf  St.  Martin's 
Lane;  and  of  Messrs.  Si'otti^^woode,  of  New  Street  Square. 
The  Bibka  and  Prayer-books  of  Mep!?rt-.  Eyre  and  Si)otti6- 
woodo  were  represented  by  specimens  scarcely  to  be  surpai^s^ 
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£gl^H.  Xhe  Ckiendon  Pvobb  of  Oxford  contributed  also  Bome 
nxuD  OK  m  agmficent  impreselons.  A  very  costly  novelty  was  exhibited 

^S&m*  by  Mr.  W.  Mackenzie,  of  Howtud  Street,  Glasgow,  under  the 
name  of"  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Bible."  This  unique  edition, 
with  its  numerous  aurl  certainly  very  intere.-^tiuii;  pliotographjc 
illustrations,  its  clcai-  ilccided  type,  its  suTangeuient  of  ni;ir<riual 
references  down  the  centre  oi  tlie  pas^e,  instead  of  the  more 
usual  position,  ri^ht  and  left ;  ltd  durable  paper,  superb 
binding,  and  its  Unutod  impresaioii  (fifteen  copies) — not  to 
mention  ita  modest  price  (100  guineas) — appears  not  entirely 
miwortby^  of  the  august  propnetarslup  wnioh  its  title  would 
aaem  to  mvite.  Mr.  Bagster's  series^  inehiding  the  polyglots, 
must  not  be  left  unmenticmed ;  and  attention  cannot  help 
directing  itself  to  the  contributions  of  Messrs.  Bell  and  Dahly, 
of  Messrs.  Bladde  and  Son,  of  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall, 
of  Messrs.  Day  and  Son,  of  Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.,  of 
Messrs.  Sampson  Low  and  Co.,  of  Mr.  Macmill m,  of  ]Mr. 
Murray,  and  of  Messrs.  Smith  and  Elder.  There  apjK^ared 
to  be  an  imjuession  on  the  jurors  that  publiBhers  who  are 
Uiit  printer.-,  however  acceptable  tlieir  couti  ii)ution8  might  be, 
and  howcitr  cuuiuicndable  as  objects  for  exhibition,  were 
hardly  to  be  regarded  as  competitors  in  tliat  branch  of 
mechanical  ait  wfaieh  they  ifid  not  in  ftet  mther  exerdse  or 
pmfiMS.  The  maintenance  of  tlusprincijple  may  have  led  not 
to  the  r^ection,  but  to  the  non-recognition  of  several  highly 
meritorions  objects  which  must  have  secured  some  form  of 
Oommendation  if  exhibited  by  the  actual  manipulator  or  by 
those  in  whose  habitual  employ^  and  with  the  aid  of  whose 
apparatus,  material,  iacilities,  and  encoiuragement»  his  art  was 
daily  developing  and  perfecting  Itself.  One  ca?e  was  said  to 
have  ortnirred  of  a  person,  iK-ither  printer,  l^inder,  j)ubliaher, 
nor  actual  boukseller,  who  had  simply  ])urchaFed  certain 
volumes  and  claimed  for  them  the  right  of  com}>etitiou.  But 
they  were  not  so  much  as  looked  at.  It  is  no  part  of  tlie 
pui'pose  of  this  report  to  vindicate  or  in  any  resjiect  to  meddle 
with  the  o^rations  and  the  verdicts  of  the  juiy.  But  it  is 
not  impossible  that  these  few  words  d  ezphination  may  tend 
to  alky  surprise  in  certain  oases  where  very  valuable  and 
deserving  oontributioiiB  to  the  Exhibition  have  fiiiled  to  be 
made  the  subjects  of  any  kind  of  comment,  and  so  may  be 
presumed  by  the  friends  of  the  exhibitm  to  have  been  over- 
looked or  imdervalued,  .At  the  same  time  it  should  be 
added  that  this  r^nark  is  offered  for  what  it  may  be  worth, 
without  the  j^lightcst  officiid  instruction  or  authority. 

^nn^iad     Messrs,  Bnidhiiry  and  Evans,  bfvwe  ver,  appear  in  the 

imbUalwn.  Combined  ciuuiickr  of  publishers  and  ]  rinter;*,  then'  enter- 
prise as  printers  having  commenced^  it  is  bdieved^  ^itb  the 
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pnbUcation,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  of  the  first  number  of  ^^J^*^ 
wluit  must  &ot»  in  these  ^ve  ooliinm0f  be  called  by  any  PisLDmr 
shorter  name  than    a  fiicetioiu  cotempomiyj**  whoee  yolumes  ,^boo». 
evety  visitor  smilea  to  recognize  aa  forming  part  of  the  — 
EAliibition.  This  6nn  presents  several  very  handsome  worksy 
chii  fly  remarkable  for  their  excellent  wood  engravings. 

In  the  8ame  category  of  exhibitors  who  are  at  once  printers 
and  jtublisher.s  mmt  be  pignalised  tlie  ^fc^srs.  Chambers,  who 
€C^^d  :u^  intf  rpstinLj  }>arcel  of  their  characteristic  works.  Nor 
binnil  l  tlic  eiiterpri.siDg  houise  of  Messrs.  Cassell,  Fetter,  and 
Galj/m  be  forgotten,  than  which  none  better  deserve  the 
appelluUun  of  the  People  8  Pre^s — not  more  remai  kuble  for 
the  variety  and  literary  merit  llian  fur  the  cheupuesa  of  moht 
of  its  productions.  Mention  ought  to  be  made  of  the  pro- 
Tineial  firm  of  Meatra  Butler  and  Tanner,  of  Frome,  who 
exhibit  some  higliiy  creditable  specimens  of  typography.  The 
only  newspaper — apart  from  the  collection  presented  by  the 
South  Kenaingtou  iMiL«euni — ^is  the  Illustrated  London 
News,  without  which,  indeed,  iin  exhibition  of  the  productions 
of  the  British  press  would  be  wanting  in  one  of  its  most 
characteristic  elements.  Meissri;.  Virtue  and  Co.,  of  the  City 
Head,  are  con^^picuous  for  the  exrellnnce  of  their  steel 
engravinf:f,  as  exhibited  perhaps  nowhere  with  better  effect 
than  in  that  well-known  and  attractive  periodical  the  Art 
Journal.  In  ehroniolithography,  or  colour-printing,  the  fore- 
inobt  place  is  (tccupied  by  Mr.  Vincent  Brooks,  of  Charulob 
Street,  Charing  Cross  ;  but  specitd  mention  luust  be  alt»o 
made  of  Messrs.  Hanhart,  of  Charlotte  Street;  Messrs.  G. 
Bowney  and  Co.,  of  Percy  Street ;  and  of  Messrs.  Day  and 
Son,  or  Gate  Stieet,  Lincdn's  Inn  FSelds,  well  known  for 
their  effective  and  brilliant  illustration.  Mr.  W.  Dickes,  of 
Famngdon  Road,  Hotbom,  is  notable  for  the  quantity,  the 
variety,  and  the  chcapnr  >s  of  his  colour-printing  \  and  Messn* 
Nelson  and  Son,  of  London  and  Edinburgli,  produce 
remrirkrible  specimens  of  glazed  colour  with  the  effect  of 
oil  painting — also  singnlnrly  cheap,  and  luniishiiig  an  ex- 
ceedingly pleasinL^  'lecoration  even  for  vails  to  which  a 
coHtlitr  cmbellir-lmient  would  not  be  imsuitable.  The  new  art 
of  antotypofrrapby,  invented  by  Mr.  G.  Wallis,  of  Victoria 
Grove,  FuJhaiii  lioad,  should  nut  be  pai?aed  over.  By  tiiis 
process  the  artist's  own  tbrawing,  when  executed  in  the 
required  manner,  and  with  the  proper  materiiUs,  is  impressed 
in  a  few  seconds,  by  means  ot  a  special  machine,  upon  a 
metal  pkte^  even  to  the  most  delicate  touches.  This  metal 
phite  can  be  printed  £rom  at  an  ordinary  copper  plate  presfl;^ 
or  used  for  transfer  to  porcelam,  &c.  Sevetal  interestmg 
specimens  of  the  results  of  this  iogeniotta  process  are  ez- 
9.  B 
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.  w.  H.  hibitcd.    British  tTpefoundine  is  best  represented  by  Messrs. 
StevenBon,  B]ake>  asd  Co.»  of  Sheffield  and  London. 
^'books.    Of  printed  books,  apart  from  the  collection  of  1806 
Num"wof  pwa«nted  hy  the  South  Kensington  Musei]m»  the  number  of 
o  j     niui  exhibftoTs  was  comparatively  scanty—- not  niunbenng  more 
to«.^  Manv  than  20.    The  number  of  contributors  to  the  collection  of 
to^^i'^far'  book8  of  1866  was  184,  and  the  number  of  volumes  collected 
iSLSh*dis-  4,752.    With  reference  to  these,  as  well  as  to  the  printing, 
tu^^uSgd   both  in  books  and  fine  arts  separately  and  independently 
SnniMn.     exhibited,  fliere  i«  n  great  deal  of  lii<j-blv  meritorious  work 
not    inentidiied  here.     The  dbjeets  si)eei:dly  selected  tor 
remark  ;?rf'  princi[)!dly  those  distinguished  by  some  unique 
or  except  i<»ii!il  peculiarity  in  the  natiwe  of  the  object  or  in 
the  degree  of  excellence  attained  in  it  ;  s*o  that  although  an 
exhibitor's  name  obtain  no  special  mention  here,  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  lus  productions  have  been  owlooked  or 
that  they  have  not  been  considered  to  reach>  or  even  to 
exceed,  the  average  of  general  quality  in  a  class  of  which  the 
British  average  is  pronounced  to  be  very  high. 

British  Dbpbndencies. 

BritMi'de-  Of  the  colonial  crmtrilnitions  to  this  ela?.«  there  if  but  little 
fSffiffx^'  to  be  said.  An  rxcr'|>tion,  however,  muj-t  be  made  in  favour 
of  AustraHa,  Canada,  and  Bonihay.  From  Calcutta  and 
Madras^  which  in  some  other  classes  have  done  themselves 
ample  jus^tice,  the  art  of  printing,  froni  ^^  ilatever  cau^e,  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  been  duly  represented  ;  but  in 
Bombay  the  signs  of  progress  are  very  manifest.  Two 
English  and  two  native  houses  especially  deserve  attention: 
First,  the  Bombay  Education  Sooie^s  ]rress»  of  which  the 
manager  is  Mr.  John  Frith.  This  establishment  prints  for 
the  Government  of  Bombay ;  and  the  profits  of  the  enterprise 
are  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  the  orjihans  of  British 
subjects,  a  preference  being  gi\  en  those  of  t^oldiens.  The 
second  to  be  mentioned  is  Mr.  Mathias  Midi,  the  spirited 
proprietor  of  the  Times  of  hidia.  His  establishment  i?  called 
"  Tlie  Exchange  Preg?,"  and  i-^  said  to  have  e£feoted  a  very 
marked  improvement  in  Indian  typography. 

But  it  would  be  an  injustice  to  a  remarkably  de«erving 
house  if  notice  were  not  invited  to  the  firm  of  I^\TaTnjee 
Furdonjee  and  Co.,  who  are  proprietors  of  the  Duf'tur 
Abhkarii  Press ;  and  to  that  of  Nanabhai  Bastamji  Baninay 
which  issnee  books  of  various  descriptions,  one  specially  in 
oonnezion  with  which  is  that  the  volumes  are  cveditaUe 
in  every  mechanical  particular^  and  have  been  manipuhted 
b^  exclusively  native  mdustiy. 
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Canada  luis  the  advantage  of  two  excellent  priutei-s  and  rev.  w.  h. 
publiahen  at  Quebec, 

biousseau  (Friires),  both  of  whose  hooseB  produce  volumes  ^^^'bo?^ 
of  a  vrorkmanlike  character  which  would  do  credit  to  any  ^  t- 
AUiopean  capital. 

At  tacli  of  the  principal  towixs  of  Australia  there  is  to  be 
found  priuting  of  really  first-rate  excellence.  At  Sydney  the 
firm  of  Kichards,  at  Melbourne  tliat  of  Ferres,  at  Adelaide 
that  of  Coxe,  and  at  Brisbane  tliat  of  Belbridge,  turn  out 
hooks  as  well  got  up  as  the  most  fastidious  taste  could 
desire.  Thfv  print  for  Government,  but  without  any  subsidy 
from  Govei  uiiient,  of  which  no  doubt  their  intrinsic  merit  and 
consequent  prosperity  make  them  independent. 


One  of  the  first  names  that  occur  to  the  mind  in  speaking  Fnmce  :  M. 
of  the  pr^  of  Ftoce  is  that  of  M*  Alfred  Mame,  the  ^SSL 
extent  of  whose  enterprise^  and  the  ability,  liberality,  and 
anccess  with  whioh  it  is  prosecuted  hare  secured  for  him 
a  European  reputation.  As  several  engraved  views  of  his 
extensiTa  an<l  admirably  regulated  imprimerie  at  Tours^  with 
specimens  of  the  typography  executed  there,  were  amongst 
thf  objects  exhibited,  it  will  hardly  be  travelling  out  of 
the  prescribed  line  of  remark  if,  in  the  sequel,  a  few  ob- 
servations nrr  recorded  as  the  result  of  a  persouail  inspection 
of  that  establishment. 

Meantime  it  is  diliicalt  to  convey  ajut-t  impression  of  the 
vast  variety  of  works  published  by  this  enterprising  house, 
snd  occupying  every  gnidation  of  quality  and  corresponding 
price,  from  15  centimes  per  volume  to  200  francs^  for  no 
lees  than  that  is  the  price  of  the  Holy  Bible,  illustrated  by 
Gustave  Dor€ ;  of  which,  notwithstanding,  3,000  copies  were 
Bold  within  a  fortni£rht  of  its  publication.  A  very  consider^ 
able  proportion  of  the  vohuues  published  here  are  of  a 
devotionad  or  an  eduoational  character,  or  combining  both, 
though  there  is  a  large  supply  also  of  works  in  general 
literature,  history,  art  and  science,  travels,  and  biography. 

It  is  gaid  that  a  French  huly  c  hanges  her  missal  as  uften 
as  her  coiffure.  Be  that  ajs  it  may,  there  is  an  enormous 
deman<l  in  France  for  jirayer-book^,  or  paroissiens  of  all 
sizes,  ([ualities,  and  binding  ;  and  it  is  a  specialty  of  iliis 
house  to  meet  that  demand  ut  prices  as  various,  ranging 
from  30  centimes  to  twice  as  many  francs.  Thomas  4  ^m<- 
pk"  IB  scarcely  less  in  request ;  and  a  marvd  of  quality 
combined  with  cheapness,  pushed  to  the  very  limit  of 
|MMaibility>  is  the  oelebrated  ^'Imitation  of  Chnsty"  pziatod 
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Rsr.w.  H.  in  a  very  clear  good  type  and  bound  in  sheep  for  3^r/. 

nyi.i.'  ov  A  very  copious  and  apparently  conipleto  dictionary,  printed 
Books,  A  remarkable  clean  and  legible,  thoii^^li  necessarily  email, 
—  t^-pe  (cut,  it  is  understood,  in  England  by  Gaslon)^  offers 
itself  for  84  centimes ;  the  price  to  tbe  publi«^  of  course^ 
will  be  slightly  enhanced — but,  to  what  extent  is  regulated  by 
the  bookseller.  This  kst  observation,  however,  does  not  apply 
to  the  larger  and  more  costly  pub]icati<»is  such  as  the 
illustrated  works,  of  which  there  are  here  many  brilliant 
specimens.  Perhaps  it  may  be  pronounced  as  the  most  con- 
.«]»i(Mion.<Iy  distinctive  fentnre  in  this  house  that  quantity, 
quiiiity,  and  price  arc  here  brought  to  the  last  point  of 
reconciliation  coiiyistcnt  with  the  mutual  advantage  of  the 
producer  and  the  conouiner. 
lI.Clayo.  In  the  art  of  printing  in  it^  moic  restricted  and  mechanical 
sense  the  palm  is  awardetl  to  M.  Claye  (62),  and  such  is  the 
almost  artistic  excellence  of  bis  work  that  the  most  inexpert 
observer  recognizes  at  once  tbe  equity  of  the  verdict  of  the 
experts. 

in  M.  Qoupil  (61)  we  find  the  enterpriong  and  liberal 
encoursger  of  line-engraving.  The  suras  whidi  he  is  said 
to  have  embarked  in  it  during  the  last  ten  years  sound 
almost  fabulous.  It  is  difficult  to  say  how  far  the  continued 
existence  of  line-engraving  in  France  may  be  traceable  to 
his  foritGrin(»;  cxertion«.  He  employs  the  very  best  artiste, 
men  who  spend  years  In  elaborating  a  plate.  He  Im^  folt 
— as  how  could  it  be  otherwi-e? — the  conijictition  ot  photo- 
graphy; but  not  less  a  philof^opher  than  an  artist,  lie  bends 
to  the  inevitable,  and  by  taking  up  photogiMpliy  as  part  of 
his  own  commercial  enterprise  he  has  adopted  the  prudent 
stratagem  of  becoming  his  own  rival. 
H»S«ttoft  distinguished  place  must  be  assigned  to  the  house 

Qo.  of  Messrs.  Hacfaette  and  Co*  (1),  which  for  upwards  of 
40  years  appears  to  have  been  engaged  in  the  production 
of  works  connected,  for  the  most  part,  with  juvenile  in- 
struction ;  but,  which,  for  the  last  15  years,  has  enlarged 
its  orbit  in  order  to  add  to  its  more  strictly  educational 
catalof^up  a  daily-increasing  supply  of  general  literature, 
toL'-ethor  with  what  has  for  many  years  been  recognized 
aiiHiiijist  Englielnnon  nndor  the  faniillar  name  of  "  Useful 
Knowledge."  Tn  the  educatioual  series  will  be  found  a  great 
variety  of  bouka  which  seem  well  ada])tcd  to  their  puqwse — 
ranging  from  gay  aljihahcts  and  j»icLurCH  of  all  manner  of 
objects  in  the  world  of  art  or  nature  employed  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  babies  in  the  public  refuges  (salles  aasile)  onward  and 
upward  through  ingenious  copy-books,  manuals  of  arithmetic^ 
history,  and  geography,  to  the  most  leoondite  treatiBes  c£ 
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adence.  From  these  the  EngHsh  educatioiial  libnurifiii  will  bxt.w.h. 
deiive  rnanj  profitable  8i]^e8ti0nsL   The  aeries  to  which  the  i^S^ 
general  reader  will  turn,  with,  perhaps,  keener  interest,  viz.,  ji^iSom. 
that  of  literature  and  useful  knowledge,  commenceB  with  the  ~^ 
great  French  writers  of  the  17th  century.    Amongst  these 
will  be  found  the  letters  of  M.  de  Sevignc  ;  the  works  of 
Malherbe  ;  those  of  Corneille,  of  Racine,  of  la  Hruyere; 
so<m  to  be  followed  hy  Molif^rc,  la  Fontaine,  Boileau,  la 
Huchefoucauld,  &c.    Great  pain^  a}){>ear  to  be  taken  with 
the  text  of  these  works*,  and  tlicy  sue  elucidated  M-ith  judi- 
cious notes  and  accoaipanied  by  critical  and  biographical 
notices.    The  specialty,  however,  to  be  noticed  in  the  series 
is  that  to  every  author  ia  annexed,  by  way  of  appendix, 
an  alphabetical  list  of  words  and  phrases  peculiar  to  the 
writer  or  to  the  time  at  which  he  wrote ;  so  that  a  collec- 
tion of  these  peculiar  lexicons  would  supply  a  kind  of  history 
of  the  language  of  considerable  interest  to  the  philologist. 
The  series  is  intended  to  comprise  100  volumes,  and  the 
expense  attanding  its  completion  will  be  l,000,000f. 

There  is  not  room  to  mention  even  the  chief  amonnrst  the 
republif^ntions  and  translations  which  cnn^iitute  thn  various 
seric!?  in  pmp^re?? — literar}",  artistic,  scientiiic,  and  philosophi- 
cal ;   the  Dictionaries,  the   "  Mifcellaueous  Library,"  the 

Popular  Edition?,"  the  "  Rial  way  Library,''  "Guides  and 
Itiiitniries."  But  it  may  be  remarked,  before  proceeding  to 
another  exliibitor,  that  a  "  Note  "  which  the  finn  of  Messrs. 
Hachette  have  printed,  and  which  gives  tome  account  of 
thdr  Tohmunons  publications,  is  worthy  of  a  rery  carefiil 
pemsal,  and  that  it  presents  evidence  which  it  would  be 
gratuitous  to  impeach,  that,  while  there  is  not  the  slightest 
affectation  on  their  part  of  diiscarding  the  conunercial  element 
in  their  extensive  undertakings,  they  are  animated  by  a  spirit 
not  necessarily  antagonistic  to  financial  considerations, 
althou<i;h  it  occupies  a  more  exalted  level,  but  infusing  itself 
and  its  own  i^^enerous  qualitv  into  the  commercial  inH!tinct,and 
cautiiug  it  to  act  in  harmony  with  Munelhing  higher,  and 
leading  it  into  projects  which  shall  result  not  more  in  the 
advantage  of  the  imlividual  than  in  that  of  the  community. 

M.  Best  is  Weil  known  as  the  printer  and  publisher  of  what  H.  Beii; 
was  once  the  rival,  and  is  now  the  survivor,  of  the  familiar 
bat  defunct  P«nny  Magazine,  The  IVench  periodical  is 
remarliable,  as  its  competitor  was  in  its  time,  for  the  ex* 
cellence  of  its  woodcuts;  but  in  fineness  of  execution  (as 
inil^t  be  expected  firom  the  advancement  in  the  art  which  a 
quarter  of  a  century^  has  witnessed)  it  must  be  acknowledged 
to  ^eurpass  its  British  original,  as  the  latter  in  its  day  sur- 
pusncd  most  of  its  contemporaries*   It  is  not  improbable  that 
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rbt.  w.  h.  M.  Beat  has  done  as  mncli  for  wood  engraving  as  M.  Goupil 
FreLD  ox  has  for  eterl  nnd  copper  plate.    It  is  said  that  there  nsetl  to 
^pnTfoKs.  excliaii«z;('  of  blocks  hot  worn  his  hoii?e  and  th«at  of*  the 

—  Penny  Mngnzinc — a  friendly  commerce  which  miLfht  be 
trannacte*!  still  ])ctween  EngH.-^h  and  Continental  publi.-hers, 
ami  probably,  mdeed,  is  to  some  extent,  with  mutual  ad- 
vantage. The  periotlical  is  still  alive  and  prosperous  to  the 
extent  of  circulating  90,000  copies  at  a  subscription  of  ton 
sous  a  month^a  ftactioii  more  than  a  penny  per  week. 

VL  Honprd  Maug^  (98)  exhibits  remarkahle  spedmens 
of  chromobthography,  an  art  which  is  applied  with  exceUent 
eflfeot  to  the  rq>roduction  of  painted  windows.  He  is 
employed  under  the  direction  of  the  Government  officer 
eepecijUy  by  that  of  Public  Instniction. 

The  specialty  of  M.  Gurmer  (9)  lies  in  religi'ius  works 
many  of  which  are  large,  costly,  and  highly  illuminated 
editions.  Still  more  remarkable  than  the  mechanical  and 
artistic  proficiency  exhibited  in  the  production  of  these 
superbly  decorated  volumes,  is  the  fact  of  their  being  in  very 
extent<ive  demand,  and  the  intlicatiou  thus  afforded  of  the 
current  of  the  public  taste.  One  work,  entitled  "  The 
Gospels  for  vSiuiday.-.  and  Festivals,"  gorgeously  ornamented 
and  illuminated,  is  priced  at  20/.  But  the  jury  were  informed 
that  it  commanded  on  its  first  appearance  no  fewer  than  800 
aabscribera* 

M.  Morel  is  an  artistic  publisher,  employing  as  hia 
printers  M.  Olaye,  M.  Lemercier^  M.  Martinet^  and  othera  of 
the  highest  class  of  typographers.  He  devotes  himself  much 
to  the  production  of  architectual  works.  He  has  published 
illustrations  of  the  Palais  de  Fontaiuebleau,  and  is  bringing 
out  "  Palais  et  Chateaux  do  la  France,"  **  Dictionnaire 
RaisoTK^e  de  1* Architecture,"  "  Diction ire  Raison^e  du 
Mobilier  Fi  an^ais,"  and  "  Monumens  ModcriK  -  de  la  Per^e/* 
aU  works  of  considerable  artistic  excellence,  uid  (a  con- 
sideration ^vliich  must  enter  into  the  final  eftiinaie  of  eveiy 
object  of  wliatever  kind)  not  dispro])ortiouately  dear. 

Being  asked  whether  high  priced  publications  conimanded 
a  ready  sale>  llL  Morel  replied  that  for  the  Palais  de 
Fontainebleau  he  had  600  subscribers,  at  300f.  each. 

M.  Li^vre  (54)  is  a  very  accomplished  engraycr  of  objecCa 
illuBtnitiye  of  industrial  art.  He  has  a  small  case  of  specunens 
not  so  well  placed,  either  with  respect  to  position  or  aspeot, 
as  it  deserves. 

Messrs.  Godchaux  and  Co.  (41)«of  66,  Rue  des  Toumelles, 
have  invented  a  very  ingenious  machine,  by  which  incredible 
nutnbprs  of  school  co|.v-hooks  are  ruled  on  both  sides,  with 
engraved  model  writing  (what  we  commonly  call  a  copy)  a| 


MM.  God- 
oluuxJkCo. 
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the  top  of  each  i>age.  One  great  difficulty  was  to  prepare  an  i^/^H. 
ink  that  slioukl  l>e  free  from  •stickiness,  ami  wlii.-h  should  field  ox 
become  nlnmst  iiistantaneou!;ly  ih y.  This  difticulty  having  J^^boou. 
been  compietely  surmounted,  thc^c  iui|nrs-ions  are  produced  — 
Ujjuii  botli  s'uleB  «iaiultaneously  of  Continuous  leugths  of  paper 
in  vast  quamities  and  with  groat  rapi  iity — to  the  extent,  it  is 
Baid,  of  fittceu  milliun  copy-bookb  a  ^car,  cousumiog  souio 
inexpressible  quantity  of  paper,  the  figures  of  which  would 
make  no  more  dutinot  and  definite  impcesaion  on  the  mind 
tbui  vast  enumerations  usnally  do^  and  are  therefore  here 
-wilhheldy  but  which  result  in  thia  simple^  intelligible,  and, 
•a  reepeete  improyement  in  handwriting,  really  iuiportimt 
&ct,  that  a  very  convenient  and  eligible  copy-book  finds  its 
way  to  the  juvenile  couanmer  in  the  parish  school  at  the 
price  of  about  one  Imlfpcnny.  And  it  may  be  added  that  if 
the  same  departmental  autliority  which  has  ]>re?!cnbed  them 
for  the  humbler  elementary  school  could  introduce  them 
co])iour^lT  and  cause  them  to  be  diligently  employed  in 
bchoole  uf  a  uiure  elevated  character,  it  mifrht  tend  very 
much  to  improve  the  caligraphy  of  the  coua[i  >,  and  might 
furnish  a  useful  sug^ebtiou  to  the  educational  department  of 
a  neighbouring  nation,  whose  profidencj  in  the  homely 
aooompliahment  of  legible  pemnanghiy  is  b^  no  meane  ao 
tmimpeaohable  as  to  entitle  her  to  despise  a  mat 

In  this  last  instance,  as  in  numerous  others,  it  is  observable 
how  much  the  system  of  speciality*'  prevails  in  French 
printing,  as  in  many  other  commeicial  enterpriser,  almost  to 
the  exclusion,  in  some  cases,  of  more  ^eneitU  objects.  And, 
certainly,  it  must  he  athiiitted  that  m  many  respects  this 
special  and  exclusive  prosecution  of  one  branch  of  business 
may  tend  to  a  higher  perfection  in  that  branch  than  if  the 
energy  and  in^'enuity  bestowed  upon  it  were  more  distributed. 
Thus  M.  J.  Dumaine  (80),  of  Passage  D:in]iinnc,  }>resents  a 
closely  printed  catalogue  of  nearly  3,000  exclucivciy  lailitaiy 
publications,  constituting  a  libraiy  of  that  peculiar  character 
probably  muoh  more  complete  than  if  we  collection  had 
been  formed  open  a  more  mimllaDeoas  and  comprehennve 
pnndple. 

Measrs.  Delalun  and  Son  (30),  of  76,  Hue  des  Eooles,  M'^^p^ 
.appear  to  issue  chiefly  chei^  educational  books,  with  maps, 

and  geographical  works.  M.  J.  Delalain  presents  also  a 
handsomely  printed  pamphlet,  containing  statistics,  wliich  he 
has  carefully  prepared  with  reference  to  previous  Ezhibitiozis, 
but  not  extending  to  the  present  one. 

Messrs.  Bixio  and  Co.  (29),  of  26,  l\uc  Jacob,  exhibit  Mgj«.Bixio 
valuable  workf^  rekting  to  gardening  and  agriculture. 
.    M.  Gautier  Viilars  (25),  55,  Qua!  des  Grands  Augubtiu^,  a. 
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hkt  \y  IT.  must  be  digtm^iislved  as  peculiarly  excellent  in  the  somewhat 
FIELD  OX  delicate  and  diiHcult  typography  employed  in  the  service  of 

m^om,  mathematical  and  other  science.  A  quarto  volume  made 
—  lip  of  a  leaf  or  two  ont  of  each  of  his  i)ublication8  as  affording 
specimens  of  the  Vftrious  typos  wliich  he  emplovf,  and  of  the 
illustrations  (in  wood)  which  lie  provides,  not  only  in  treatises 
on  the  higher  inathomatics,  but  in  chemical,  electrical, 
a!?ttouomicaI,  and  other  scientific  dissertations,  represents  n 
lai^e  series  of  important  volumes,  the  mccliauical  excellence 
of  which  could  perhaps  hardly  be  siu^assed. 

M.  Paul  Dupoot  (18),  of  45,  Bue  de  Grenelle,  St  Honor^ 
who  appears  to  be  employed  chiefly  for  the  Govmmeot 
departments^  exhibits  admirable  specimens  of  printing. 

iLDonod.  Donod  (14),  49,  Quai  des  GKrands  Augustins,  prints 

for  the  department  corresponding  in  some  respects  to  our 
Woods  and  Forests  (Fonts  et  Chauss^),  and  exhibits  some 
b^hly  commendable  objects  in  connexion  with  engineering 
science. 

JMJhwrpen-  M.  Charpentier  (4),  28,  Quai  de  I'Ecole,  tlie  inventor  of 
the  celebrated  Format  Charpentier,  intn  Im  1  29  vcnrs 
ago,  and  now  a  good  deal  resorted  to  in  Ku<;iaud  iui  railw  ly 
books,  pres^enls  some  valuable  and  interestins^  pnblicationa, 
of  which  the  most  conspicuous  is  an  edition  of  the  works  of 
Alfred  de  Musset,  whose  publisher  and  friend  he  was.  Uikhi 
the  death  of  Alfred  de  Mtisset,  M.  Charpentier  resolved  in  thia 
beautiful  edition  of  his  works  to  erect  a  monument  to  hia 
memoiy.  Nor  is  the  result  unworthy  of  so  sacred  a  purpose. 
The  edition  is  in  ten  volumes;  it  is  printed  on  exquisite 
paper,  and  it  contains  28  engravings,  of  whicli  it  is  hardly 
needfrd  to  say  more  than  that  they  were  designated  by  Bida, 
engraved  by  the  best  artists  that  could  be  found,  and  printed 
by  Chardon  (ain(5).  Tiie  work  was  publisliod  in  1866,  under 
the  ausj)ices  of  800  subscribers,  of  200f.  each. 
M^tenri^^  M.  Henry  Charpentier  (64),  of  Nantes,  is  chiefly  noted  for 
ilhistratcd  \\  urks,  which  have  secured  an  extensive  re])utation 
on  the  continent  These?  for  the  first  few  years  of  his  enter- 
prise at  Nantes  were  naturally  connected  witli  the  district  of 
Brittany — the  "  Costumes  of  Brittany,"  and  other  provinces 
of  France;  ''The  Breton  GaUeiy,"  Nantes  and  the  Lower 
Jjorte,'*  $sc  But  afterwards  appeared  ''Paris  in  its  Splen* 
dour,"  "  Cotemporary  France/  &c;  but  still  interspened 
from  time  to  time  with  very  attractive  volumes  origmatiiig 
nearer  home,  and  illustrating  the  soeneiy,  manners,  and 
costumes  of  Brittany — one  of  the  most  interesting  and,  frxMn 
not  being  a  great  thoroughfare,  least  explored  of  districts  so 
accessible.  These  works  continue  to  secure  well  deserved 
attention.   The  proprietor  has  a  very  iaige  and  important 
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&ctory  at  Kantes^  the  maziagement  and  discipliiie  of  which  Rcr.  w.h. 
are  said  to  be  such  to  render  it  well  worthy  of  a  viait  of  m^oit 

TomecmiL  .  ato  boo». 

It  would  hv  a  blainc':il>le  oniiseion  to  leave  entirely  un- j^^^—g^ 
D)  en  tinned  the  firm  of  Meesrs.  Kobh  and  Bourct  (67),  Bue  andBount. 
Visconti,  not  so  much  for  any  distbgaiehing  peculiarity  either 
in  the  literary  or  the  mechanical  quality  of  their  publi- 
cations (with  wliicli,  however,   it   is  nf)t  for  one  moment 
insinuated  that  there  is  any  tiuilt  to  find)         rause  of  the 
very  sinindar  market  tor  whieii  thobc  publieatiisus  are,  it  is 
nnderrtood,  exehisively  prepared.      That   market    is  the 
Spanij;h-i5i)eaking  portions  of  Mexico  and  South  America.  Spini^h 
'The  works  prepared  for  shipment  to  these  districts  aie  of  the  tnidl' 
most  miscelianeous  charact^  conceivable.    They  meet  with  a 
ready  and  remunerative  sale:   It  ia  said  that  ^e  firm  have 
32  honses^  or,  perhaps,  smaU  stalls  or  ma^azmes,  in  Mexico 
alone.   It  would  be  interesting,  if  practicable,  to  trace  out 
how  BO  special  and  peculiar  a  commerce  originated,  and  how 
it  comes  to  be  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  very  respectable 
gentlemen  here  mentioned.    Menntime  it  seems  well  to 
mention  it  here  as  a  phenomenon  tif"  trade,  and  ns  an  instance 
of  the  singidnr  and  nnthought-of  outlets  that  present  them- 
selves for  humnn  netivity. 

M.  ApjTcl  exliii)its  a  conspicuous  series  of  emblematic  labels  M.AppcL 
and  advertising  affiches,  which  effect  the  somewhat  di6Scult 
combination  of  sufficient  showiness  to  attract  attention  and 
sufficient  good  ta^te  to  retain  it. 

It  would  be  unpardonable  to  omit  mentioning  the  produo-  {^SuSff*^ 
laons  of  the  Imprimerie  Imperiale  as  amongst  the  best  typo- 
graphical objects  in  the  Exhibition.  ^Oie  establishment 
Itself  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  sights,  even  in  Palis. 
It  employs  about  900  workers,  of  whom  530  are  men,  340 
women  and  girls,  and  30  boys.  It  has  two  steam-engines  of 
25-hofse  power  each,  only  one  of  which,  however,  is  in  use 
at  the  same  time,  its  colleague  being  reserved  in  case  of 
accident.  Tt  consumes  500  reams  or  250,000  sheets  per  day, 
smd  engages  27  steam  and  80  manual  })resses.  Nine  machines 
are  employed  in  typefounding,  and  excellent  type  they  neem 
to  produce.  The  whole  estabhshment  is  in  the  best  possible 
working  order.  Perhaps  the  most  pecuhar  feature  in  it  is  a 
considerable  sized  room,  of  which  the  walls  are  entirely 
COTeied  with  cupboards  consisting  of  many  drawers^  in  wfaum 
are  deponted,  in  types  admiraUy  cut,  the  alphahets  of  near 
100  languages  and  dialects  of  lan^gee. 

Several  typefounders  exhibit  m  the  French  sectioii  epeci- 
mens  of  printing  fi-om  their  types.  Amongst  those  ox  the 
man  oommendabU  cfaaraeter  are  the  prodnctiona  of  2£  F.  fi. 
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^^S^i^'  LoeuUiet,  Bue  du  Jar diuet  (11)  ;   Messrs.  Laurent  and 
fSSiS  ^"^^^'^'^yj  I^ue  Visconti  (17);  Messrs.  Iteue  and  Co.,  Rue 
An>  Boon.  Madam  (30);  and  M.  l>erney,  Bue  JSiotre-Dmne-des- 

01uun|K^  (G) 

Before  quiitinir  tlie  French  si'otinn,  the  lolkm-ing  obser- 
tions,  extracted  iruiii  a  Frcncli  rf^H  i  t  uj>uu  this  ehiss,  may 
appear  suffii^icntly  relevaut  to  persoub  interested  in  the  trade 
to  ju^tlfy  their  insertion  here: — 

"  A\  urking  printers  are  divided  into  two  cksses — thubc  who 
work  by  the  piece,  «nd  workm  hy  the  day.  CompoaitoxB  on 
piecework  reoeive  for  1,000  letters  from  55c  to  It  40c, 
aocffH'"g  to  the  type  employed  and  the  hmgua^  in  which 
the  copy  is  written.  Those  who  work  by  the  diay  are  paid 
according  to  a  tariff  arranged  by  the  employers  and  workmen, 
of  which  the  lowest  rate  is  5f.  50c  per  day  for  10  working 
hoDTSi  The  pressmen  stand  in  the  same  condition,  and  their 
wages  are  as  high  as  those  c»f  the  compositors.  Tlie  atten- 
dants on  the  machines  earn  only  4f.  a  day,  and  the  children 
empluyctl  an  aj«sij?tants  receive  from  If.  to  If  50c.  n  day. 
Wages  n>  the  provinces  aire  about  30  per  cent,  lower  tlian  in 
Paris,  riie  einpit)yinent  of  women  in  priutin<j;  CBtablibhments, 
after  having  encountered  great  opposition,  hab  at  length  been 
carried  out,  imd  gives  very  sadsuictory  results.  The  wages 
whidi  they  receive  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the  men. 
Tlie  great  pinters  have  established  relief  frmds ;  but  onl^ 
one  in  Pans,  equally  prominent  for  the  importance  of  his 
badness  and  his  personal  character,  has  admitted  his  work- 
men to  a  participation  of  profits.  The  principal  centres  of 
tfie  business  are  Paris,  Tours,  Bouen,  Lille,  Lyons*  Limcges» 
Bennes,  and  EpinaL  Strasburg  stimds  in  the  second  ranki 
.and  afterwards  come  Bordeaux,  M.irseilles,  Grenoble,  Caen, 
and  Chatillon.  Tlie  printer!?  are  divided  into  t^^wgraphical 
printer? — who  numliei  id  nut  900  in  France,  of  whom  89  are 
in  Pari^— and  lithographic  printers,  amountint;  to  800,  of 
whom  Sd\  are  in  Paris.  As  to  copper-plate  piijiters,  Paris 
possesses  about  138.  There  arc  but  very  few  in  the  pro- 
vinces. The  number  of  works  printed  in  the  year  1866, 
incfai^oig  new  books  IS  weU  as  reprints  of  aJl  worksy  amounted 
to  1S»833.  Of  this  number  the  belles  lettres  and  novels 
fonned  the  greater  portion ;  political  and  religious  woiks 
amounted  to  nearly  2,000 ;  history,  geography,  voyages^  and 
trsirels  to  1,500 ;  scientific  works,  1,800 ;  works  on  commeroe 
and  agriculture  to  nearly  1,000.  The  poKKluctian  of  engrav- 
ings, lithogni]>hs,  photographs,  plans,  nmps,  charts^  and 
drawings  of  all  kinds  amount  to  about  30,000  ;  t.»  which 
must  be  added  9,000  |>iiV>1i cations  of  vocal  and  iiistrumental 
music   Thei»  are  oido  pxiatod  ia  JFrance  1,774  pej:i(H]iofti 
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remaiBing  1,436   literary,  scientific,  and   miflceUaneoiUL  liS^Sr 
Immense  improTement  since  1855  will  be  obserred  in  fype  J^^'booju. 
catting  and  founding,  in  chromoUthographj,  in  stereotyping 
(eepeciallj  by  the  g^vano-pk^tic  process),  in  the  construo- 
tiou  of  eteam  preeaee,  and  in  the  net  result  of  all  these 


means*'' 


AliOEBIA. 


Althouji^li  Algeria  presents  uoUiing  remarkable  in  typo-  Ai«cri». 
graphy,  taken  in  its  niecbanical  sense,  there  is  a  moral  interest 
in  such  by  mj^touis  of  social  progress  as  Arab  cojiy  book  is  and 
other  provision  fbir  instructing  the  indigenous  rising  generation 
of  the  coJony^  iddch  gives  12  exhibitors. 

Thb  Nbtbbblani>& 

AnHJDLTi't  the  exhibitors  from  the  ?^etherlnnilt<,  19  in  nura-  The  Nether- 
ber,  must  be  noted  Mr.  Sjiliuti,  who  ^bow-s  books  in  Chinese, 
Japanese,  and  other  Oriental  hmguagcs,  with  whieh  the 
Dutch  were  in  some  degree  familiar  for  a  considerable  time 
before  our  own  country  became  acquainted  with  them.  A 
similar  descrintion  of  volumes  is  presented  by  Mr.  Brill  of 
Leyden,  and  by  Messrs.  Enschedi  and  Son,  of  Haaxlem. 

Belgium. 

Twenty-two  exhibitors  from  Belgium  contribute  an  inte-  Beigiam. 
resting  assortment  ot  chromolithogi'uphs,  of  books,  and  other 
l^^graphy.  The  two  most  remancahle  features,  however^  in 
tiie  collection  are,  first,  the  combined  cheapness  and  quality 
of  the  boolcs,  and,  second,  the  large  proportion  of  reli^pous 
books  and  mismls  that  are  to  be  found  among  them,  mdi* 
eating  a  oorresponding  element  in  the  public  demand.  Both 
these  features  are  conspicuous  in  the  cases  of  Messrs*  Brepois 
and  Diercks  (Tumliout)  and  of  Mr.  H.  Dessain,  the  proprietor 
of  a  very  old-established  house  at  Malines.  For  good  and 
care^  printing,  however,  as  seen  from  a  mechanical  point  of 
view,  no  cxlilbitor  in  this  class,  jierhaps,  deserves  more 
honourable  mention  tbnn  Mr.  C.  Anuotit-Braeckman,  of 
Gand.  All  the  object-  iu  his  case  are  presented  for  exhibi- 
tion, it  is  believed,  now  for  the  first  time,  nor  does  there  seem 
any  reason  to  doiil)t  tlie  honest  boast  ut"  the  exliibitor  that 
they  are  &ir  average  specimens  of  his  habitual  and  ordinary 
workmanships  and  as  little  specially  got  up  for  this  great 
occasion  as  it  .was  in  human  nature  to  content  itself  with.  As 
a  typographical  curioffliy, "  Hie  Annab  of  the  Elzevir  F^%ss  " 
dwcarvei  particolar  notice*   Some  mathematical  treatises  m 
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^BHook  ^  ^^CDUurkftbly  well  printed,  and  a  collection  of  the  books 
viBj^  ov  published  bj  the  Flemiflh  KbliophiliBt  Society  will  not  be 

^^^SSSra.  passed  over  by  tho^  who  take  an  interest  in  printing  and  its 
progress.  Mr.  C.  Lelong,of  Bruewlf,  presents  very  creditable 
specimeiiF  of  wood  engravinpf,  and  of  prayer-book^  in  Fr^ch, 
Flemish^  and  Spanish  prettily  got  up  and  singularly  cheap. 

Prussia. 

LoTi^'ic**  The  Roval  Press  of  Berlin  exliibit'^  n;oofl  pperimcn.-^  of 

Mwiwra.  F.  A.  snH'tt'o-nriiitin"^  lor  maps  bv  bcli'iL:  l  ai'hv'.     Tlie  iRTj^on  in 
attenuaiK'c  was  cliary  ot  mionuaiioii  as  to  the  ]>artK'ular9  or 
this  proct'ss,  but  the  results,  as  rcprcseiitLMl  in  the  maps  and 
bank-not<>s  exhibited,  was  satisfaetury.    Messiv.  Wleweu  and 
Son,  of  Brunswick  (13),  are  reno>>Tied  throughout  Europe 
for  the  excellence  of  their  scientific  publicatkms.    For  typo- 
graphy in  its  mechanical  sense,  probably  Mr.  Decker,  of 
Mnin(7),  is  not  surpassed  in  Germany*   His  ETangile,** 
**  The  Works  of  Frederick  tiie  (Jreat,"  and   Dant^  "  deserve 
particular  attention.   In  the  very  highest  rank  of  printing 
nouses,  not  of  Germany  only,  but  of  Europe,  must  be  placed 
tiuit  of  Messrs.  F.  A.  Brockhaus  and  Sons^  of  Leipsic 
Their  establishment  is  rcjircpcnttd  to  be  upon  a  considerable 
scale,  and  to  comprise  a  very  choice  and  still  extensive  store 
of  both  Gemian  and  foreign  })ublications.    Tliey  lia\'e  a 
type  fouiKby  of  six  furnaces  and  12  machines  ;  they  employ 
10  manual  and  17  steam  presses  ;  they  have  ample  apparatus 
for  various,  kinds  of  stereotype,  as  well  as  for  the  galvano- 
platitic  process,  together  with  all   neetlfiil  appliances  for 
various  other  Inmnohes^  such  as  lithography,  wood  engraving, 
bookbinding,  of  thdr  comprehensive  enterprise,  and  tiiey  find 
empbyment  for  nearly  600  hands.   In  a  case  of  objects  so 
well  selected  as  theirs  there  are  few  but  must  prove  inte- 
resting to  some  observer  or  anotlier,  according  to  the  bias  of 
his  mind>    The  assortment  is  miscellaneous,  but  remarkable 
for  its  apparent  tone  of  substantial  utility.    If  it  be  desirable 
that  one  work  ^^hoidfl  be  specified  where  so  many  deserve 
mention,  j)rohal)ly  the  one  most  ob^-ious  for  such  dit^tinction 
may  be  the  "  Conversiition  Dictionary,"  better,  however, 
known,  even  in  England,  by  its  native  designation,"  Conver- 
sations Lexicon,"  of  which  no  fewer  than  300,000  copies  are 
in  circulation.    An  eleventh  edition  is  now  issuing,  and  is  to 
be  completed  towards  the  end  of  next  year.  It  is  believed  that 
this  work  has  had  the  effect  of  toniing  a  oonstderaUe  portion 
of  the  literature  of  Germany  into  a  neeuliar  cfaannd,  which 
directs  itself  to  tiie  populsarizing  or  sdenoe.   But  in  the 
exhibition  by  Messrs.  Brockhaus  there  are,  in  tmtfa^  few 
omects  to  wmoh  special  mention  would  be  inappropriate^  and 
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no  house  could  more  oiitably  anstam  their  position  as  the  Bvt.w.b. 
representatiTe  of  their  own  branch  of  commerce  in  LeipBic,  fibuSov 
irhidi  luM  80  long  been  the  great  Continental  emporinm  of  SSSSSa. 
printed  literature  and  science. 

Me88i&  Giesecke  and  Devrient,  of  Leipsic  (22),  produce  a  JJ^JJ®*" 
great  aesortment  of  decorative  printing  in  almost  ail  ita  Dwrtont 
varieties  of  typogrsiphy,  lithography,  engraYing^  and  galvano- 
plastic  impressions.  Their  j-peciality,  however,  or  at  least 
the  one  which  it  is  best  worth  while  to  \\tnn\  out  to  British 
cmulatinn,  is  that  of  having  raised  a  peculiarly  trivial  and 
unimportant  cla^s  of  printing,  viz.,  labe^  affichen  t»t'  adver- 
tisement, posting  bills,  and  the  like  to  a  really  artistic 
branch  of  trade,  characterized  by  a  considerable  degree  of 
attractiveness  both  in  emblematic  devices  and  in  form  and 
colour,  so  that  the  victim  of  a  puffing  announcement  has  at 
least  the  oonsoli^oni  however  slender,  of  having  been 
imposed  upon  bjr  something  pretty.  Widi  these  the  produce 
tions  in  the  same  line  of  the  French  e^bitor,  M*  F.  Appel, 
▼eiy  creditably  compete,  and  have  been  already  mentioned. 
There  are  some  others,  however,  not  far  distant  from  these, 
but  originating  in  another  and  more  insulated  quarter, 
pnfhcient^v  rt  sembling  tlieni  to  suggest  comparison,  but  not 
fiuihi  iently  attractive  to  sustain  it. 

The  type  foundries  of  Messrs.  Trowwitzt^cli  and  Son,  of 
Berlin  (8),  and  i  t  ^Ir.  Dresler,  of  Frankfort-on-the-Maine 
(19),  appear  to  supj>ly  excellent  type. 

The  printed  music  oi'  Messrs.  Breitkopf  ami  llartel,  i>f 
Lteipsic  (18),  merits  commendation,  but  should,  according  to 
arrangement,  be  conadered  in  CUne  10,  to  which  perhaps 
it  more  properly  belongs. 

HEflSE-DABUftTADT, 

From  the  duchy  of  Hesse-Darmstadt  there  are  but  three  SnStidl. 
exhibitors ;  all,  however,  highly  creditable.  Mr.  Keller,  of 
Geissen  (2),  more  especially  in  letterpre?? ;  Mr.  Koehler,  of 
Darmstadt,  for  engravings  and  chromolithographs ;  and  M. 
Beyerle,  of  Darmstadt  (1),  for  educational  works,  which  may 
probably  attract  attention  in  Clasees  89  and  90. 

Baben. 

In  the  three  exhibition.-«  in  thl.-^  class  from  Baden  there  \& 
little  that  challenges  particular  observation. 

Bayabia. 

Among  1 1  exhibitors  from  Bavaria  the  principal  element  B**"^ 
lit  artifetic^  as  displayed  in  sundry  specimens  of  oleography. 
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1^.  w.  H.  crystalotype,  &c.    Seveial  handsomely  got  np  misflals  end 

wBuT  ox  otiier  highly  decorated  works  are  scarcely  an  exception  to 
^^^u,       prevailing  quality*   As  in  Belgium,  the  cheapness  of 
some  of  these  articles  is  extraorf1?nai*v.    Mr.  Bruckiuan,  of 
Munich  (3),  Mr.  Pu-t(  1.  cf  Hatisbon  (7),  and  Mr.  Kosel,  of 
Kempten  (8),  are  conspicuous. 


WifilEMBSBa. 

Wirtemberg,  as  represented  by  its  capital,  Stutgurd,  has 
long  maintained  m  the  eouth  of  dremaa^  that  eupmnacy  in 
the  book  trade  which  Leipsic  holds  imdtepated  in  the  north. 
The  northern  empofium  boasts  the  house  of  Brockhaus; 
Stutgaid  that  of  Cotta  (2)^  so  well  known  for  his  edition  of 
the  German  olasaicB.  From  the  honourable  prominence 
which  he  secured  y^rs  ago  he  has  not  xeoeded,  but  con- 
tinues to  be  the  efficient  representative  of  the  literaiy 
commerce  of  southern  Germany.  In  the  fine  arts  Me?srs. 
Ebner  and  Scuhcrt,  of  Stutgard  (5),  are  conspicuous  ;  and 
the  lighter  kinds  ot  literature  are  advanti^cuus^ly  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Hallbcrrror,  also  of  Stutgard  (8).     But  there  is 

grobably  no  mure  interesting  object  in  this  sectiun  iiiau  the 
ible  printed  in  relief  fur  ilie  blind  by  the  Wirtembcrg  Bible 
Society,  in  63  volumes,  price  only  5L  2s,  lOd.  The  cheap- 
ness and  utility  of  this  yaluable  prodnetion  may  justify  the 
fellowing  notice  of  it^  extracted  from  the  descriptlTe 
catalogue: — 

Tlie  printing  of  this  Bible  was  begun  with  the  Gospel  of 

St  Luke,  about  the  year  1840.  Tlicn  the  Psalms  were 
printed,  and  subsequently  the  wliule  of  the  New  Testament. 
The  latter  was  completed  in  16  volumes  in  the  month  of 
AugniFt  1859.  In  the  spring  of  18G3  the  whole  of  the 
Scriptures  was  issued,  in  63  vulunies,  and  in  a  niunber  of 
copies  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  wants  uf  all  the  blind  in 
Germany.  Till  tlie  year  1856  the  printing  was  executrd  at 
Stutgard.  After  thij>  time  Mr,  Alj»honse  Ku  hlin,  tlli<  (  tor 
of  the  ikjylum  for  the  blind  at  lllzacii,  la  Al-iice,  who  is 
himself  blind,  took  it  into  his  hands.  The  several  books  of 
this  Bible  were  disposed  of  singly  in  about  S^OOO  copes — Tiz, 
in  1861,  261  copies;  1862,  839;  1863,  738;  1864,  201; 
1865,566;  1866,806.  Of  these  5,000  copies,  Wirtembeig 
took  about  1,000 ;  the  rest  were  sent  for  the  most  part  to 
Prussia,  Saxony,  Hanover,  Bavaria,  Frankfort;  and  a  smaller 
nnniber  also  to  Switzerland,  to  Alsace,  and  to  l^usaia.  A 
complete  copy  was  sent,  upon  demand,  to  China.  The  copies 
were  mostly  sohl  at  a  price  covering  two-thirds  of  the 
espcnse;  but  many  were  given  away  gratuitously*  The 
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luge  &tiiiluir  Latin  letters  which  have  been  chosen  for  the 
printing  of  this  Bible  have  this  advantage — viz.,  that  such  FrBU)  >n 
blind  persons  as  at  a  former  time  enjoyed  the  gift  of  sight  ^'Sion. 
and  knew  theii*  alphabet,  will  at  once  recognize  these  cha-  — 
racters;  nnd  that  tho?e  bom  blind  can  he  easily  tanght  by 
anybody  acquainted  with  them,  even  by  children.    '^Phe.se  are 
advantn«^e8  which  neither  the  system  of  Moon  (using  a  kind 
of  stenographic  character)  nor  the  system  of  Braille  (some- 
times called  the  dottino^  system)  possesses,  for  both  of  them 
rc<iuiie  to  be  learned  anew  by  the  teacher,  like  a  new 
alphabet/' 

AUSTBIA. 

From  Austria  42  exhibitors  contribute  many  intereetmg  Amtna. 
objects,  nmongi^t  the  inn«t  ]>romincnt,  even  if  the  lp«?5  impor-  ^ttSctS? 
tant.  of  wliirh  nrr  tlio  interiors  of  tlie  Palaces  of  Viennn  mid 
Schocnbnuni,  executed  in  coloured  Hthocrraphy  by  the  Ini-  !ui*Apl«iiu 
penal  Pres?^  nf  Vienna  (1).  A  more  reuiarkahle  ii^Hue  from 
the  same  establishment,  and  unique  for  its  liit-toric  and 
artiftic  interest,  is  a  brilliant  work,  illustrated  in  chronio- 
hthography  of  very  high  character,  representing  the  vest* 
ments^  jewels^  and  other  regalia  of  (jennan  Bovereigui^,  from 
the  remotest  days  acceenmie  to  research.  The  linguist  will 
hardly  fail  to  be  attracted  by  the  epedbnens  of  Ihe  types 
employed  in  the  languages  of  Turkey,  of  Persia,  of  Thibet, 
of  Ar[d)iay  of  Greece,  of  Portugal,  as  well  as  in  the  Zend 
and  Uebre>v  tonnes ;  all  which  have  been  cut  and  fomided 
(m  in  Paris)  witlun  the  walls  of  the  Inq)crial  Press.  But  it 
is  probable  that  a  more  really  ^iub.^t  niti  d  service  has  been 
rendered  to  social  progress  in  a  very  un{)retendin^  vohnne 
Upc)n  .^tenofTpaphy  a;^  applied  to  telegraphic  comuuniication, 
from  wliicli  considerable  results  are  not  only  not  — ihle, 
but  by  no  uieans  iuiprobalili-.  The  name  of  this  little  ijuok  is 
"  Oestcrreichicchu  Jiliittcr  fiir  Stenograpliie."  "  The  Voyages 
of  Discovery  of  the  Austriau  frigate  Novara  in  the  years 
IS^T'^S  "  is  a  beautifullY'ilhiBtrated  work. 

Mr«  Braumuller,  of  VieDna  (2),  enjoys  a  well  deserved 
reputation  for  his  scientific  pnblicationB;  Mr*  Gendd,  jun., 
also  of  Vienna  (14),  for  every  Tariefy^  as  indicated  in  his 
copious  catalogue.  Mr.  F.  Patemo,  of  Vienna  (30),  pre- 
sents  attractive  objects  in  copper-plate,  lithography,  and 
chromolithography ;  those  last  mentioned  especially  being  of 
snch  extraordinaiy  cheapnc?!^  as  not  to  l)e  above  the  ])nr8e 
and  eottaixc  (»!'  the  i)ca8ant,  and  yet  quite  pretty  enough  for  a 
less  homely  destination.  In  the  same  l)ranch  of  printing 
(chrnmolithogm]>hy)  must  be  mentioned  Messrs.  Keitfenstein 
and  Co.,  of  Vienna  (32) ;  Mjc  J^eumajm,  of  Vienna  (2d) ;  and 
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%o?K.^'  ^*  Holtzel,  of  Olmutx ;  all  of  whom  produce  coloured  pictures 
FKLP^oN  of  singular  cheapness  and  considerable  beaut}'. 
Aira>Bo6K8.     Amongst  other   creditable  spedmeUB  of  printing,  Mr. 
ZftWHurgki,  of  Vienna  (42)^  presents  a  Hebrew  Bible  of  admi- 
rable execution. 

SwrrZEBLAKD. 

Svitseriand.     In  tills  class  Switzerland  is  but  imperfectly  represented. 

There  are,  indeed,  but  eight  exhibitors,  of  whom  Mr.  Bridel, 
of  Lausanne  (1),  may  be  mentioned  for  creditable  books; 
and  Mr.  Bronhoiferj  of  Ottcn,  Soleure  (2),  for  pretty  views 
in  water  colour. 

Spain. 

^ffii'it  '^^^  exhil)itor»  for  Si>ain  are  only  nine  in  number,  but 

qieciiiieiis.  among  tliein  i^^  one  of  first-rate  excelleucc,  viz.,  Mr.  Riva  de 
Ncyra,  of  Madrid  (7),  who  contributes  the  works  of  CervaDtcs 
and  a  small  edition  of  "  Don  Quij^ote,"  which  would  do  cretlit 
to  any  printer.  Messrs.  Gorchs  and  Casadevull,  of  Barcelona 
(6),  abow  a  large  edition  of  Don  Quixote,"  of  which  the 
execution  does  not  exceed  the  pretension.  The  Ministiy  of 
the  Liteiior  send  the  works  of  the  commission  orgsnized  for 
the  publication  of  the  monumental  rcmums  in  Spain — a 
project  certainly  of  interesting  and  extensive  purpose,  and 
one  which  might  be  expected  to  enlist  into  its  service  very 
efficient  artists. 

POBTUGALw 

Portugal  furnishes  only  four  exhibitoiB  in  this  class,  but  of 


orih«  these  four  each  one  deserves  highly  favourable  mention*  It 
q^ity.  ^th  Tibbie  gratification  that  the  juiy  found  themselves 

of  one  mind  in  t^r  commendation  of  the  productions  of  tiie 

most  important  of  the  arts  of  peace  in  a  country  whose  geo- 
graphical  and  political  position  imposes  some  degree  of 
wholesome  restraint  upon  lees  bend&clal  if  more  ^n»yli^g 
kinds  of  enterprise.  It  was  considered  that  the  typography 
of  Portugal  is  nowhere  excelled.  Nor  is  this  just  tribute  to 
be  paid  only  to  the  national  estnblisihment,  tlvniMi  that  is 
naturally  the  mo?t  prominent  of  the  printin«x  houso:^  of  Lisbon. 
It  is  evident  that  the  individual  exhibitors  take  pride  in  their 
work,  and  do  it  conseientiously  and  well.  Creditable  i^pecl- 
inens  are  also  contributed  from  the  distant  press  of  Goa,  to 
which  Portugal  gave  the  art  of  printing  precisely  307  years 
ago. 

Greece. 

Tt  may  excite  a  moment's  siirpn?e  when  it  is  reraem- 
beced  how  much  smaUcr  a  number  of  exhibitors  some 
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laiger  countriet  bare  contributed  that  there  ehotild  be  no  ^1^^.°- 
lewer  than  ten  to  indicate  the  inteUeotoal  actifity  of  Greece,  tozd  <» 
It  ie  not  necessary  to  be  Beverelj  precise  in  criticising  the  jLi»fSoSa. 
materia]  vrorkmanBhip  of  the  objects  shotni ;  but  it  Is  amusing 
to  discover  that  Great  Britian  has  not  been  alone  in  ezhibit- 
in<r  her  newspapers,  but  is  fortified  by  the  example — or  the 
imitation — of  a  country  which,  in  its  day,  lias  not  been 
entirely  \%  ithout  influence  in  famishing  mantdnd  with  models 
for  emulation. 

• 

The  printed  specimens  from  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Nor-  gJSJJJJ^ 
way  had  been  subjected  to  so  little  classification  that  there  iy<»w> 
wa5  a  difficulty  in  inspecting  them.  The  typography  and 
illustrations  of  Mr.  Bjanoo  Luno,  of  Copenhagen,  are  good. 
The  *•  Sweden,  Ancient  and  Modern,'*  of  Mdlle.  Thersner, 
of  Stockholm,  and  the  "  Selection  of  Norwegian  Literature 
of  the  la«t  few  years,"  of  Mr.  Botten  Hnnscn,  are  interest- 
ing. But  all  the  objects  from  these  kingdoms  were  seen  at 
a  disadvantage. 

KussiA. 

Of  the  eleven  exhibitors  from  Russia  Mr.  Orgelbrand,  of  B««i«, 
Warsaw  (8),  merits  distinction  both  for  his  moveable  type 
and  stereotype.  Mr.  Lehman  also,  of  St.  Petersburg,  sends 
creditable  specimens  of  printing,  as  does  the'  printing  esta- 
lic-liu^ent  of  the  Finland  Literary  Society  of  Ilelsingfors  (6), 
and  Mr.  Golovine,  of  St.  Petersburg  (4).  But  there  is  com- 
paratively little  in  this  class  of  the  Kussian  section  which 
oaUs  £ir  qteciaL  observalaoo, 

Italy. 

To  the  prevailing  mediocrity  of  the  53  Italian  exhibitors  lu]/. 
Mr.  Pomba,  of  Turin  (3),  is  an  exception.  His  is  probably 
the  first  house  in  Italy  ;  and  it  has  produced  several  fine 
works.  There  is  a  moral  interest,  if  no  great  typographical 
excellence,  in  the  production  of  the  "  P^res  Mechitaristes  "  The*l*f» 
of  St  iMure  et  Venice,  a  firaternit^  of  the  Armenian 
communion  who  sapport  their  institutton  by  printmg.  It 
appears  lliat  '^Mechitar"  ^tbe  Amenian  equivalent  to 
**  Consoler  is  a  kind  of  title  assumed  by,  or  conferred 
npoD,  wious  Armenian  celebrities,  the  most  renowned  of 
tne  name  having  been  Peter  Mechitar,  the  founder  of  this 
monastery,  who  originated  a  printing  press  in  it  fat  Armenian 
Uleimtiirit^  tranaUted  the  BiUe  into  that  langoage^  and,  after 

1.  I 
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Biv.w.H.  Y&iioiiB  vicissitudes,  died  in  Venice,  1849,  aged  74.  Tbe 
FIELD  ON  works,  translated  and  original^  printed  by  this  fratermtj  are 
mbSol        numerous  and  almost  as  miscellaneous.  They  comprise 
—      the  Bible,  an  ABC  book,  the  ff)urtli  canto  of  "Childe 
Ilarolde,"  "  Telemuchus,"  Armenian  nrraimnars  and  lexicons, 
Goldbniith's     Komc,**  "Paul  and  Virginia,**  "Thomas  k 
Kempis,"  several   European   graramarji   and  dictionaries, 
«  Homer,"  "  Horace/'  «  Virgil,"  "  Paradise  Lost,"  and  "  Plu- 
tarch's Lives."     These,  with  at  least  4()()  more  in  the 
Armenian  tongue,  bear  witness  that  the  good  fathers  have 
employed  their  learned  leasure  not  unproltablj,  and  afford 
a  glimpse  into  an  obsoure^  but  not  insignificant,  sphere  of 
fanman  industry  sufficiently  interesting,  perhjM>8,  to  justify 
tins  slight  digression.    1&*  Lemonier,  of  Flovenoe  (19), 
sends  a  selection  from  a  very  varied  and  extensive  libraij. 
Mr.  Sonzogno,  of  Milan  (31),  enjoys  the  distinction  of 
being  publisher  of  13  illustrated  and  two  plain  newspapers. 

EaTPT. 

Hb  Highness  the  Viceroy  of  £g3rpt  contributes  remark- 
able specimens  from  the  Government  press  at  Boulak,  ac- 
companied by  treatises,  both  in  print  and  manuscript,  on 
subjects  so  incongruous  and  miscellaneous,  though  important, 

that  it  miirlit  lootc  almost  like  iestin<r  to  recite  them.  Con- 
eptcnnn?  amongst  them  nre  those  mi  medical  and  veterinary 
practice,  on  various  sciences,  with  |)octicnl  and  religious 
worka  suggestive  of  interesting  social  considerations  in  con- 
nexion with  the  venerable  soil  of  £gypt 

Unctbd  Statsb. 

jgajw  If  the  United  States  have  not  contributed  so  much  that  is 

remarkable  to  this  as  to  some  other  classes  in  the  Exhibition, 
nobody  will  attribute  it  to  a  defidenoy  aotiinty  and 
enterprise  in  this  as  in  all  other  industries  Mr.  B,  Appleton, 
of  Kew  York  (7),  appears  to  be  producing  an  important 
work  under  the  name  of  the  New  American  Cyclo^dia. 
The  National  Bank  Note  Company  show  chaxaitoisticallj 
excellent  specimens  of  tb«r  peculiar  productions. 

Papal  States. 

The  Papal  States  oontribute  nothing  whatever  to  this 
olasSi 

HAWAn. 

gwjjj—  But  to  those  who  measure  the  im^orlancc  of  an  object  not 
imMnt.      60  much  by  the  large  figures  which  may  be  required  to 
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express  its  bulk,  its  weight,  its  fores,  its  cost,  as  bj  the  ^^1;^^^:.°- 
eyidenoe  it  .supplies  of  the  adTancement  of  humanity  in  that  ^^^'^^^ 
moral  amelioratioii  which  is  the  best  result  of  material  m^SSk 

progress,  there  is  perhaps  no  portion  of  this  hnge  bazaar 
which  will  be  inewed  with  kindlier  interest  than  that  QOil- 
tributed  hj  the  remote  kingdom  of  Hawaii,  the  land  of  a 
lady  whose  name  not  long  ago  became  familiar  to  English 
eiirs,  and  who  won  golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of  people 
while  slie  stayed  among  us,  under  the  title  of  Queen  Emma, 
one  of  the  Queens  Dowaprer  of  the  islands,  m  l  sister-in-law 
to  the  present  King  Kunichamcha  V.,  wiiu  succeeded  his 
brother,  her  deceased  husband,  m  1863.    It  is  not  ([uite  90 
years  since  Captain  Cook  was  clubbed  to  death  upon  tlic 
principal  of  these  islands  by  a  horde  of  naked  saTnges,  no 
better  and  no  worse  than  other  Polynesian  aborigines. 
There  seems  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  tragic  fate  of  this 
noble  seaman  was  aggravated  by  the  consummation  of 
hnman  ferocity  and  degradation,  for  he  had  friends  and 
admirers  among  the  natives,  who  did  such  honour  as  they 
could  to  his  remains.    But  still  neither  those  who,  under 
Bome  casual  irritation,  were  his  murderers  nor  his  friends 
were  in  any  rc:^|tprt  s!i]ierior  to  the  neighbouring  tribes, 
whose  mot^t  appetising  esculent  when  they  could  not  fasten 
a  quarrel  on  a  wife  or  on  a  ^rrandfather  was  a  prisoner  of 
war.    It  is  but  40  years  Ancc  the  nidiment«  of  Christianity 
— partly  the  cause,  no  doubt,  and  partly  the  pretext  of 
incidental  elements  of  civilismtion — began  to  insinuate  them- 
aelTes  by  very  slow  and  up-hill  paths  into  these  and  other 
not  very  distant  groups  m  idands.    In  those  days  their 
oontributlons  to  a  museum  or  ezhibitioD  would  have  been 
their  uncouth  instruments  of  slaughter,  with  fish  bones  for 
iron ;  their  terrible  clubs ;  their  ghastly  grinning  trophies  of 
war  ;   and,  for  the  less  repulsive  decorations  of  peace^ 
pendants  of  finger  bones  that  had  strangled  the  wearer's 
mtended  and  necklnce^  of  teeth  that  had  masticated  her 
re]ntion3.    The  articles  exhibited  to-dav  are  several  news- 
papers ("  Nupepa  "),  botli  in  Knsrligh  and  in  the  vernacular, 
with  their  birihs,  deatlis,  and  marriages,  shipping  news, 
advertisements  of  stage  coaches,  merchandise,  concerto,  and 
philanthropic  meetings;   with   leading  articles,  and  the 
sonorous  editorial  "  We."    And  besides  periodicals  we  find 
sereral  rtandard  productions  of  the  local  press  a  code  <tf 
kwi^  a  fframmar,  a  diotionanr,  a  spelfing  book,  an  A  B  C 
hook.  And  it  is  said  ^lal  there  is  scarcely  a  duld  among 
Ihis  people — for  they  are  now  no  loiter  a  dan  but  a 
people  with  their  constitutional  hereditary  monaiehy  and  a 
severaiga  of  enlightened  patriotic.  ehaiEaotflv»-4mt  can  lesd 
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*5ib^-^'  t^*"  could  those  English  nursemaids  w  ho  were  spelling 

TOM^V  out  their  Talentmesj  or  more  likely  waiting  for  some  com- 
AMP  Boon,  potent  interpreter  to  do  so,  on  the  morning  of  that  Feb*  14, 
1779,  at  the  very  hour  when  the  great  adyenturer  was 
heaten  to  death  by  the  natives  of  this  remote  spot  on  the 
Pacific  to  which  hie  discovery  of  it  has  proved  so  imroeasnre* 
able  a  blessing.  It  will  not,  however,  escape  the  observation 
of  the  inductive  mind  that  a  volume  of  Law  fieports 
infllcntcH  th:it  the  kingdom  of  Tlawnii  ha>»  not  been  entirely 
exempted  from  some  of  the  inconveniences  of  dvilizatioo. 


itoycx.  In  a  oommeroial  department  which  has  reached  such 
iSu^*^  enormous  proportions  as  the  book  trade  of  Europe,  it  neces- 
^^jfg^.  sarily  arises  that  a  number  of  extensive  estaUishments  hate 
formed  themselves,  employing  so  many  hands  as  to  OOn* 


nipiits  in 
the  Ixxik 


British 
and  f'irt'ipii, 
hut  !>y  I'l- 
St  rurt  ii  'ti 


trade,  iioth  stitute  important  and  interesting  dependencies,  consisting  In 
several  cases  of  upwards  of  1,000  men,  women,  and  children, 
for  whose  comfort,  health,  and  welfare,  both  moral  and 
here  material,  their  employers,  in  the  very  act  of  orfTMnizing  «uch 
ctttiiydi-  a  communuy,  make  themselves  to  no  small  extent  respon- 
ftireignone.  sible.  The  mere  ]»osse8sion  of  such  a  responsibility  is  highly 
honourable,  whetlier  derived  from  hereditary  fortune  or 
slowly  attained  by  personal  industry  uud  enterprise;  but 
the  faithful,  paternal,  and  humane  discbarge  of  it  is  sur- 
passed in  magnitude  only,  and  not  in  essential  nobleness,  by 
that  of  the  most  exalted  fbnotions  of  civilised  life.  Of  course 
there  are  similariy  large  establishments  in  other  eommeroial 
sections,  but  in  none  more  notably  than  that  of  printing,  in 
whioh  the  higher  degree  of  inteltigence  required  in  most  of 
the  operatives  employed  naturally  renders  their  aapervisiou 
and  guidance  a  more  interesting  though  not  a  more  obiigsr 
tory  duty. 

It  would  have  been  very  plesstng  to  the  writer  and  inte- 
resting to  the  reader  of  these  observations  to  dwell  a  little 
in  detail  upon  the  jndicious  and  efficient  provision  made  in 
this  kind  in  several  oi'  the  larrre  printini:^  houses  in  Great 
Britain,  conspicuous  amongst  wiiich  would  stand  that  of 
Messrs.  Clowe?,  of  the  Times  newspaper,  and  of  Messrs, 
Eyre  and  Spottiswoodc,  and  several  others.  In  the  last- 
named  establishment  it  would  have  been  agreeable  to  draw 
attention  to  the  fact  that  they  have  not  limited  tliw 
benefidal  projects  to  aiok  cAube  nd  provident  aasomatiows 
but  by  encouraging  crioket,  boating,  and  other  manly  and 
robust  amusements,  and  by  institiitBig  a  copious  lending 
library,  exceUent  eohools,  and  oocasbnl  lMtaza%  besidee  • 
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yery  flouriahioff  choral  society,  have  made  proidsioa  for  the  Bnr.w.E. 
pleasantneaa  of  life  as  well  as  for  its  prolongation^  and  for  FasS^mr 
the  instmetion  of  the  mind  as  well  as  for  bodily  recreation.  JJ^gSo. 

It  iroold  have  been  a  grateful  duty  to  invite  emnlatton  — 
to  these  provisions  in  the  establishments  just  named,  and 
in  several  other  of  our  leading  printing  houses.  But  in 
the  instructions  laid  down  for  the  guidance  of  reporters 
to  Her  Majesty's  CommiBsioners  it  is  expressly  pre  cribed 
that  the  British  report  should  have  special  reference  to 
the  objects  exhibited  by  the  British  colonies  and  by  foreign 
countries  rather  than  those  exhibited  by  the  United  King- 
dom, although  the  latter  should  not  be  overlooked.'*  It  is 
prmmed  l£at  this  finnitatba  will  ezt^id  not  only  to 
remarks  upon  the  objects  actually  exhibited^  bat  to  obser* 
nations  also  incideiitiilly  and  by  toe  way  recorded  upon  the 
establishments  out  of  which  those  objects  issue  ;  for  it  can 
hardly  be  irrelevant  to  in?ite  attention^  though  only  inci- 
dentally, to  those  arrai^fements  and  regulations  of  the 
factory,  whether  moral  or  mechanical,  between  which  and 
the  comfort  of  the  operative  the  consequent  efficiency  of  his 
labour  and  the  value  of  In-  [jroduction,  there  is  an  intimate 
and  even  vital  relation.  The  instinct  of  international 
courtesy  would  be  apt  to  point  in  the  same  direction  as  tiiis 
instruction  to  reporters,  and  to  suggest  the  selection  of  some 
Continental  rather  than  domestic  establishnicut  na  au  object 
for  generous  emulation ;  and,  while  several  other  ketones 
in  the  same  industry  may  possess  an  equally  irreproaefaable 
organization,  and  eaoh  be  distinguished  by  some  special 
diaracteristio  of  its  own,  no  one,  perhaps,  could  with  more 
propriety  be  selected  as  a  representative  establishment— 
whether  regard  be  had  to  the  extent  of  its  enterprise,  to  the 
apparent  health  and  comfort  of  its  operatives,  or  to  the  fact 
that  these  remarks  are  tlie  result  of  personal  observation— 
than  the  iinprimerie  of  M.  Alfred  Maine,  at  Tours. 

The  press  of  M.  Alfred  ^fanie  is  said  to  issue  daily  about  "^.^"(^'"^^"^JJi 
20,000  volumes — including,  it  must  be  understood,  under  Uameftl 
the  word  volumes  the  two  extremes,  and  all  the  gradations 
lying  between  the  costly  folio  appraised  by  hundreds  of 
francs  and  the  little  story-book  for  children  purchased  at  5c 
The  footory  employs  within  its  walls  about  1,000  hands^ 
many  of  whom  are  women,  girls,  and  boys;  besides  an 
ohnost  equal  number  working  at  their  own  homes,  in  the 
town  and  neighbourhood  of  Tours;  not  to  mention  the 
occupation  less  directly  afforded  to  independent  industry, 
such  as  that  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  skins  for  binding, 
the  founding  types,  the  manufacture  of  ink  and  paper,  and 
various  aimliary  productions. 
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rrv  w.  h.     Perbape  there  is  no  feature  about  this  eetabliBbmcnt  which 
T-?»?o5  deserves  earlier  notice  than  the  admirable  care  which  has 
jjpl^u.  bestowed  and  the  liberal  provision  made  for  the 

^^-^  personal  and  material  comfort  of  the  persons  emj^yed 
ooHofortof  within  its  walls.  Certainly,  for  arrangements  of  tliis  kind 
SSi?*'*^  the  pretty  town  of  Tours  present ^  facilities  with  respect  to 
space  which  overgrown  cities  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
afford.  But  the  judgment,  the  good  taste,  and,  it  may  be 
added,  the  humanity  of  M.  Maroe  have  turned  these  facilities 
to  an  account  which  well  merits  emulation  in  other  factories 
as  well  su»  in  those  devoted  to  the  production  of  books.  Of 
these  hnge  rooms,  from  ground  floor  to  tidrd  story,  in  esioli 
of  whieh  are  employed  numbers  varying  from  100  to  400 
persons,  all  are  well  warmed  in  cold  weather  and  well  oooled 
in  hot,  and  well  lighted  and  Tentilated  at  all  times.  The 
snr^MSe  of  window  work  is  Torj  laige  in  proportion  to  the 
walls ;  and  from  every  window  the  eye  rests  on  something 
green  and  cheerful  in  the  way  of  garden,  trees,  or  grassplot. 
In  some  of  the  larger  rooms  a  hand'='ome  fountain  plnjs  at 
each  end,  and  sustains  a  perpetual  current  of  fresli  water  in 
a  circular  trough  3  feet  above  the  ground,  for  washing,  and 
in  jets  placed  2  feet  higher,  for  drinking.  There  is  a  suitable 
supply  of  matrons — tliemselvei  also  diligently  employed  in 
folding,  sorting,  or  the  like — to  chaperon  the  girls  ;  and  the 
boys  also  are  duly  looked  after ;  and,  as  the  prevalent, 
though  not  the  exolusiTe,  rule  of  the  house  is  payment  by 
the  wece,  the  alertness  and  industry  of  all  engaged  are  Tery 
marssed,  and  in  many  cases  the  rapidity  and  adroitness  of 
manipulation  very  surprising.  The  employment,  too— not 
even  excepting  that  of  the  press  room — being  of  a  nature 
which  does  not  necessarily  bring  the  worker  into  eontact 
with  anything  either  soiling  or  unwholesome,  there  is  a 
general  air  of  nentness  in  dress  and  cleanlinesB  in  person,  as 
well  as  of  health  V  cheerfulness  of  expression  nnd  dcniotmour, 
prevailing  tliKiugliout  this  busy  multitude  ui  all  ages  and 
both  sexes  which  is  not  only  a  very  pleasing  feature  in  the 
eye  of  a  casual  visitor,  but  must  also  be  attended  in- 
sensibly in  its  process,  but  undeniably  in  its  result,  with  ihe 
most  important  moral  effect  Conducing  also  to  this  end  are 
numberlets  little  signs  of  decoration  and  convenienoe  too 
trivial  to  mention  in  detailybut  all  indicative  of  a  spirit  whkah 
recognizes  the  moral  duty  as  wdl  as  the  eoonomical  prudcuMse 
of  rendering  labour  ])leasant  a«  well  a.^  profital  K  ,  which  in 
this  ezoellent  establishment  it  ic^ ;  and  which,  in  normal 
^ojujtor  I  ^rcumstsncee,  it  everA-where  and  always  ought  to  be. 
JSjIadneTcr  ^^^^  appointed  liouri^  for  labour  are  not  exceeded,  even 
«i(in«Mit«.  imder  extraordinary  pressure>  sudden  and  ezoeptional  demands 
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being  met  bj  the  engagement  of  ropenmrneraiy  bands.  Bar.w.s. 
There  ie  no  compulsory  suspension  of  work^  nor  any  night  raS^oir 
work,  while  there  is  also  the  unvarying  obsOT?ance  of  Ajp^Boon, 
Sundays  and  other  festirab  as  days  of  remission.  — 

Disputes  about  wages,  which  are  elsewhere  a  too  frequent  wasM. 
eanse  of  altercation  between  employers  and  employed,  have 
never  yet  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  this  establishment,  the 
principal  of  which  appeiir?  to  liRve  been  the  first  concerned 
to  take  into  consideration  the  juice  of  [)rovision8  and  other 
legitimate  elements  in  such  a  question  ;  so  that  the  rate  of 
wajzes  a,^  a  L''riovance  is  never  heard  of ;  and  the  city  of 
Tours  icmeiubers  the  sacrifices  imposed  upon  himself  in  the 
year  1848  by  M.  Mumc  in  order  to  keep  his  workmen 
employed  (or  paid  if  not  employed)  at  a  crisis  when  political 
disorganisation  disturbed  for  a  time  to  their  centre  all  the 
oommerdal  arrangements  of  the  oountxy* 

The  ayerage  of  wwees  here  is  4f.  per  day  to  men  and 
If.  60c.  to  women.  This  is  considei^  a  somewhat  high 
rate  for  a  provincial  town  and  in  a  factory  where  there  are 
no  days  of  aospension  of  work  for  which  to  make  deduction 
from  the  weekly  payment.  But  this  liberal  dealing  is  by 
no  means  tbe  only  advantage  enjoyed  by  these  numerous 
artisans. 

There  are  two  benefit  clubs,  largely  supported  by  the  pro-  Benfi&i 
prietors,  one  for  the  behoof  of  the  printerg,  and  the  other 
for  the  binders,  wlio  in  sickness  receive  If.  75c.  per  day,  with 
medicine  and  attendance.  There  are  also  two  funds  lor 
retirement  in  old  age,  which  are  supported  entirely  by 
M.  Mame  in  tbe  way  of  pavments  deposited  by  him  yearly 
in  the  national  fund  established  for  the  same  purpose. 
These  payments  are  made  with  reference  to  each  individual 
employed,  and  are  proportioned  to  that  individual's  standing 
in  the  fietctoiy.  xbus,  for  one  who  has  completed  five 
successive  years  of  service  there  is  paid  lOf.  per  annum ; 
after  10  years  of  service,  30f. ;  after  15  year?,  50f.  This 
method  of  assurance,  into  the  minute  details  of  which  it 
may  be  needless  to  enter,  is  so  calculated  that  a  person 
entering  the  establishment  at  18  ycai-s  of  age  might  retire 
at  ()U  with  an  income  of  at  least  fiOi  )!. 

Supplementary  to  these  piovident  funds  is  another,  Djajwoawr 
supported  also  exclusively  by  M.  Mame,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  supply  gratuitous  medical  assistance  to  such  of  JJf"" 
the  wives  and  children  of  the  men  employed  upon  the 
premises  as  may  need  it  Besides  all  this,  the  assistance 
m  kind  distributed  by  M.  Mame's  family  among  the  more 
necessitous  and  heavily  chai'ged  of  the  workmen  is  said  tc 
be  ezoeedingly  bountiful,  and  the  doles  of  bread  and  msat 
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and  fael  in  the  more  rigorous  seasons  very  copious;  that, 
upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  hoped  tbat  the  opecatlyea  in.  this 

establitrhment  are  sheltered  as  securely  as  numan  foresight, 
contrivance,  nnd  benevolence  can  devifle  from  the  eeverer 

predicaments  of  indigence. 

Nor  have  the  moral  exigencies  of  m  large  an  institution 
been  neglected.  Each  branch  of  the  business  has  its  special 
superintendent,  and  each  superintendent  his  or  her  suffragans, 

who  maintain  a  (^i^eipHno  strict  a?  i-^  at  all  necessan'  or 
consistent  with  the  unmistakable  comtbrt  ami  chccrfulnp-s  of 
tho^c  at  work.  As  to  silence^ — where  so  mnny  are  engaged 
**bytbe  piece,"  and  therefore  have  a  ])eisonal  interest  in 
accompliihinjT  a  competent  result  in  a  kind  of  work  which 
gifkiiness,  noise,  disorder,  indeed,  of  any  kind  would  be 
peculiarly  liable  to  throw  into  irretrievable  confusion — such 
silence  as  is  deaiiable  is  pretty  certain  to  maintain  itself 
without  any  vexatious  exercise  of  authority.  The  male  and 
female  workers  are  employed^  not  necessarily  in  separate 
rooms,  but  in  separate  iK)rtions  of  the  same  enormous  room 
and  under  the  eye  of  theii*  respective  superior:?.  Their 
hours  for  leaving  and  returning  to  the  building  are  different, 
and  the  yards  nnd  staircsi^es  are  so  arranged  as  to  admit  of 
no  probability  of  their  meeting. 

Drunkenness  has  been  entirely  extirpated  from  this  est  i- 
blishmont.  That  })cculiar  development  of  hngiolatry  wliioli 
in  EnLdnnd  is  sometimes  celebrated  in  adoration  i  f  "  St. 
Monday  "  is  here  entirely  obsolete,  and  there  is  no  longer 
any  instance  reported  of  more  than  at  most  eiglit  or  ten 
workers  (out  of  1,000,  be  it  remembered,)  arrivin;^  at  the 
building  later  than  the  prescribed  hour  on  the  morning  after 
some  extraordinary  festivity  in  which  they  may  have 
assisted. 

E.special  care  is  taken  of  ii^uch  cUihUcu  of  the  factory  as? 
are  of  an  age  to  receive  primary  instruction,  in  which  the 
religious  element  is  scrupulously  encouraged ;  and  their 
industry  and  good  conduct  are  kept  under  continued 
stimulus  by  the  weekly  distribution  of  suitable  rewards. 

Marriages  between  the  men  and  women  employed  here 
are  of  increasing  frequency,  from  wliich  one  interesting 
result  is  that  there  are  many  households  in  which,  after  the 

youngest  children  have  attained  a  few  years  of  age,  the 
entire  liMnily— father,  mother,  and  children — numbering  six 
or  seven  individuals,  become  occupied  in  the  factory, 

exercising  their  industry  under  the  same  roof  or  even  in  (he 
^ame  room,  clnnhir^i^^  tlu  ir  earnings  together^  and  realising  ft 
really  comfortubie  iucume. 
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A  conaiderAhle  anioaiit  of  employment  ia  foMmg  and  mw-  Rr:v  w.  h. 
ini^  is  leeemd  for  workwomen  whom  dotnettic  exigencies  pfs'i^ox 
oonpel  to  stay  at  home,  and  about  150  motfaeis  of  fimiJies  £S^Sl 
are  uius  occupied  in  their  own  dwelfings.  BmiAoy- 

It  is  pleasant  to  reflect  that  there  is  no  ground  for  appre*  gjjjj^ 
hension  that  this  prosperous,  ^-serviceable,  and,  to  the  working  am  com- 
cla88  of  Tours  especially,  Ijcti,  ficial  establishment  is  ex-  Ju!>^t^ 
clusively  dependent  on  the  energies  of  a  single  individual,  or 
that  it  mudt  fall  to  pieces  whenever  M.  Mame — hardly  yet  proStpectfot 
in  the  noon  of  life — may  feel  disposed  to  change  the  incessant  JJtRe**"* 
activity  of  commercial  enterprise  for  the  charinin<r  repose  ^JjjjJ*** 
which  he  has  provided  for  himself  at  a  few  miled  distance 
fnun  the  spot  where  it  has  been  so  well  and  justly  earned. 
It  is  now  eight  years  ago  sinoe  he  associated  with  himself 
M.  Paul  Mame  as  partner  in  the  business,  and  there  is 
every  indication  that  a  share  in  this  profitable  oommerce  is 
not  the  only  advantafire  which  the  father  is  transmitting  to 
the  son.    There  can  be  no  doubt  either  of  the  purpose  of 
the  latter  or  of  his  ability  to  maintain  the  establishment  in 
the  same  spirit,  on  the  Fame  principle^,  and  with  the  same 
efficiency  as  have  been  set  before  him  in  the  honourable 
example  of  his  father. 

And  there  U,  perhap,««,  notliing  more  honourable  than  to 
provRle  full  \v(trk  and  full  wao-es  for  m  lar^e  a  number  as 
practicable  of  persons  craviug  both  ;  e-pccially  if  to  this  be 
added  such  guidance,  assistance,  and  advice  as  to  the 
execution  of  we  work  and  the  disposal  of  the  wages  as  the 
relations  of  employer  and  employed^  with  a  due  consideration 
for  the  self-government  and  independence  of  the  latter,  may 
justify  ;  and  if»  by  contriving  the  means,  and  affording 
facilities,  and  suggesting  experiences,  and  presenting  a 
salutary  example,  an  employer  induces  the  more  d^i^dent 
clneses  to  adopt  euch  habits,  snch  precautions,  such  principles, 
such  pr;\ctice.>  as  conduce  to  make  body  and  soul  in  their 
respectively  moral  and  material  scn^e  more  clean,  in  Dre 
healthy,  more  happy,  more  secure,  both  as  respects  their 
present  and  their  future  necessities,  the  individual  so  favoured 
in  his  co-operation  with  Divine  Providence  mu^t  be  em- 
phatically pronounced  a  friend  of  man,  and  is  entitled  to  a 
great  deal  more  than  the  utmost  whidi  these  columns  can 
afford  him,  viz.,  ''honourable  mention." 

It  was  one  of  the  instructions  to  reporters  that  they 
should  confer  with  the  jurors  and  delegates  of  their  re*  ^ 
spective  classes,  and  obtain  from  them  such  information  as 
might  facilitate  the  preparation  of  their  reports.    If  there 
be  anything  in  the  foregoing  observations  which  can  repay 
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&BT.  V,'.  H.  peraml  it  must  be  maiiil7  attributed  to  the  valuable  aasift- 
fSS*ok  ance  rendered  by  Mr.  EiTera  Wilaon,  of  the  Treaniiy^  juror 
SStSm  cisLBB,  than  whom  no  gentleman  can  have  imported 

~  into  his  iimcti<»i  a  moire  oonscientious  asBiduity,  a  more 
elirewd  discrimination,  or  a  happier  blending  of  the  tWO 
mtttualljr  oonective  qiuJitiee  of  equity  and  kindneea. 
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The  objects  falling  within  the  seventh  class  are  manifold, 
and  it  may  be  said  tluit  this  class  has  a  rather  miscellaneous 
character.  li'  we  take  '  Stationery'' — this  is  by  itself  a 
class  embradng  a  multiplicity  of  articles,  as  enyelopes  and 
ornamented  letter  paper,  writing  and  copying  inks,  inkatandsj 
pens  md  penholdiecB^  manifold  writers,  seuiDg-waz,  paper- 
jmiTee,  &o. ;  and  by  some  eadubitora  the  teem  aeems>  moie- 
OTer,  to  baTe  been  taken  m  the  widest  sense  possible,  since 
we  find  amongst  the  writing  materials  not  only  a  WYolrins 
lamp  shade,  but  even  cigar-cutters,  besides  a  nmnber  w 
things  which  might  be  better  described  as  writing  toys. 
One  branch  of  industry  is,  however,  included  in  our  class 
the  importance  ot  which  is  very  greiit,  and  continually 
becoming  greater — paper-making.  I^aper,  as  every  body 
knows,  is  one  of  our  cliicf  means  for  promoting  civilization. 
Liebig,  in  his  Familiar  Letters  on  Chemistry,  says,  "  the 
quantity  of  soap  consumed  by  a  nation  would  be  no  in- 
accurate measure  whereby  to  estimate  its  wealth  and 
oarilization/'  It  may  be  observed  with  equal,  or  even 
with  more  tmth,  that  the  eomnimption  of  paper  in  a  country 
marks  its  stage  of  progress.  For,  with  the  spread  of  know- 
ledge and  Uteratore,  and  the  growth  of  the  **  press,"  with 
the  deTelopment  of  industry  and  commerce,  the  demand 
for  paper  lor  printing  and  writing,  as  well  as  for  wrapping 
f\nfl  packing,  and  sundry  other  purposes,  will  unfailingly 
iiicreajie.  And  it  could  be  quoted  as  a  remarkable  statistic 
fact,  that  the  leading  London  journal  alone  consumes  more 
papei"  than  a  whole  province  of  tlic  kingdom  of  Spain. 

The  exhibits  of  paper  are   naturally  very  numerous*,  saaipiw of 
Samplea  have  been  sent  iium  twenty-one  cuuntrics  anufngst 
wliicii  Prussia  and  the  other  States  of  the  North  German 
Confederation  are  reckoned  as  one),  while  at  the  great  Paris 
BzhiHtioii  of  IS56  fourteen  countries  only  were  represented. 
But  it  would  be  rash»  indeed,  to  form  eonolosions  as  to  the 
state  of  pttper  manufacture  in  the  respective  countries  firom 
the  share  they  take  in  this  yearns  Exhibition.   Of  the  392 
licensed  papcrmakers  who  were  found  in  the  year  1665 
in  the  United  J^gdom  not  more  than  twelve  came  forward 
as  exbibitoie ;  and  the  number  of  exbibitoca  from  some  other 
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UM.AmLL  countries  does  not  correspond  mach  better  with  that  of  the 
BtlnS^  manufacturers^ 

sBT^.  characteristic  feature  of  paper-making  now-UHlays 

— A  feature  which  already  appear^  pretty  stroDglj  at  the 
former  International  fSzhibitiona,  and  luts  become  still  more 
conepicuous  at  the  present  one — we  have  to  note  those  cheap 

and  inferior  sorts  of  paper,  not  mRde  from  rags,  or  con- 
taining bnt  a  praall  portion  of  r:ig  iibre.  While  tlie  price 
of  paper  lias  fallen,  the  price  of  rags  haw  risen  considerably, 
and  in  some  countries  almost  doubled,  witliin  the  last  thirty- 
five  years;  and  there  has  been  often  an  apjirclicnsion  of  the 
scarcity  of  this  time-honoured  and  as  yet  unequalled  raw 
material,  which  cannot  be  produced  at  will.  Different 
paper-making  stuffs,  therefore,  have  been  introduced  as 
BubelatateB  in  ofder  to  satisfy  the  vastly  increaBing  demands 
*fbr  paper  without  any  increase  in  cost.  Straw  aiid  esparto, 
or  Spanish  grass,*  have  of  late  years  come  into  eztenstTe 
use;  and  m  statistio  tables  show  that  in  1865  52,324 
tons  of  esparto  and  other  vegetable  fibre  were  imported 
Wood-  into  the  United  Kingdom.  But  wood  is  now  also  used 
on  the  continent  in  larp^c  quantitiet^.  We  find  that  several 
countries  exhibit  samples  of  wood-paper.  Of  especial 
interc^^t  nrc  those  sent  by  Heinrich  Voeiter,  of  Heidenheim- 
on-thc-Brenz,  in  the  kingdom  of  "W'iirtemberg.  Thin  Suabian 
exhibitor  is  the  inventor  of  a  successful  method  oi  lu  tkinc^ 
from  wood  a  cheap  papcr-pulp  which  i^  pretty  wliite  am.1 
clean,  without  being  bleached.  His  process — for  which  he 
obtained  patents  in  almost  every  country  of  Europe  and  in 
Korth  America — was  already  invented  at  the  tame  of  the 
first  London  Exhibition ;  but  he  has  since  then  essentially 
improved  it,  and  it  is  now  adopted  not  only  by  large 
paper  manufacturers  in  Prussia,  in  the  other  Zollverein 
States,  and  in  Austria,  but  also  in  Belgium,  France, 
Switzerland,  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  and  Canada.  One 
of  the  paper-mill:^  in  Northern  Gennany  consumes  yearly 
10,000  cwt.  of  wood-pulp.  And  it  may  be  said  that  hardly 
a  new?pnpor  is  ])rinted  in  Germany  the  paper  of  which  does 
not  contain  some  portion  of  tlii^  material.  The  paper 
mamiiactory  at  Poix,  near  St  Hubert,  in  the  i»elgian  part 
of  Luxemburg,  belonffinjj  to  the  **  Socicte  anonvme  de 
rUnion  des  Papeterics,"  has  ten  machines  constructed 
after  Mr.  Vcslter's  patent.  There  is  also  a  paper-maker  in 
this  country  who  works  with  one  of  Yeeltei^s  wood-pulp 
machines — Mr.  Weiss,  of  Morpeth,  Korthumberlaod. 

*  Esparto  (bpartiura  Boggarem)  grows  in  mountainous  and  uucuJUvftted 
districts  oa  tiie  MeditemneaD  coast  of  Sptto.  It  is  also  found  on  the  aoith 
coiit  of  Aftica,  v hci«  it  is  called  by  Ibe  Ante  o^iV  or 
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In  an  economical  point  of  view,  Voilter^s  inTeotioa  must  appbll 
be  oonsidered  of  do  small  importance.    The  cost  of  the  pulp 
prodaced  firom  wood,  according  to  his  method,  la  stated  to  be 
nowhere  more  than  one-half  the  coat  of  the  rag-pulp,  and 

BtiU  less  in  some  places  where  there  is  a  lai'gc  supply  of 
wood  and  water-power.  It  must  be  admittr;!  tlirit  the  Nvood 
papers  arc  by  no  means  of  a  superior  (quality;  but  they  are 
rather  tough  and  well  adapted  for  common  u?e,  particularly 
the  printing-paper-:.  ]VIr.  VoQlter  exhibits  speciujeiis  of 
various  sorts: — wiiite  and  coloured  printing-jmpers,  contain- 
ing from  25  to  70  per  cent,  of  wood-pulp  (the  remainder 
being  rag  fibre) ;  common  tinted  dran^ng-papers,  containing 
3d  per  cent  of  pine-wood  pulp ;  writing  papers  of  yarious 
ooloura,  containing  from  30  to  50  per  cent,  of  wood-pulp ; 
an  ordinary  blue  letter-paper^  contunmg  50  per  cent  of 
pine-wood  pulp^  pleasant  to  \rriie  upon  and  taking  the  ink' 
easily ;  coloured  papers  for  book-wrappers,  containing  from 
30  to  50  per  cent,  of  pine-wood  pulp;  besides  ti8Stte-papera> 
paper-}ian£ring>.  and  cardboards. 

In  the  Wiirtembcrg  annexe,  in  the  park,  one  of  Voelter's 
machmes  is  to  be  seen  in  motion,  crushing  the  wood  and 
making  the  pulp.    It  is  worked  by  50  Iiorse  steam-power. 

Otlier  samples  of  wood-paper  liave  been  sent  from  Russia 
by  J.  C.  Frcnckell  and  Son,  of  Tamcrfors,  in  Finl.uiJ  ;  from 
Sweden  by  D.  O.  Francke  (liosendahl  Mills),  of  Gothen- 
burg ;  from  Portugal  by  Joaquim  de  Couto^  of^^Feira»  in  the 
proTtnce  of  Beira;  from  the  United  States  by  Jessnp  and 
Moore  (Bockland  Mills,  near  Wilmington,  Delaware) ;  and 
ftom  England  by  the  Teams  Wood-pulp  Company,  Gates- 
bead.  G^ie  American  firm  exhibits  printing^psper  of  a  fair 
quality,  containing  10  per  cent,  of  pine-wooid  pulp,  and 
another  sort  containin;^  40  per  cent,  of  poplnr-wood  pulp. 
The  English  comp:uiy  shows  some  pulp  Irom  pine-wood, 
which     of  go(Kl  colour,  but  strongly  bleuched. 

2so  novelty  in  paper-making  is,  in  lact,  to  be  noticed  in 
the  present  Exhibition,  but  we  perceive  even  from  a  cursory 
yiew  of  the  exhibits,  that  the  principal  improvemeuts  in  the 
manufacture  have  of  late  years  become  more  and  mure 
nnlyersally  adopted ;  and  that  neariy  every  country  where 
tiiere  is  any  progress  of  industry  can  now  produce  excellent 
niaofame  paper.  At  the  same  tmie,  we  find  that  in  EnglanH 
and  elsewhere  band-made  paper  has  not  been  yet  supplanted 
entirely  by  maohine  paper.  To  particularize  the  merits  of 
aingle  manufacturers  would  be  a  difficult  task,  the  more  so 
since  a  great  numher  of  exhibits  is  only  to  be  seen  through 
l^asB  cfiaoi^  and  we  must  therefore  confine  ouiselTes  to 
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•  .   

Jfit  Anvu.  mention  briefly  the  most  j&tbgiiiahed  exhibitm  of  the 

United  Kinodoh. 

English  Among  the  few  exhibitors  of  paper,  card-  and  millboard 
ex^tonor  ^Yaa}^  are  to  be  found  from  the  United  lOngdom,  two  firms 
of  an  eatabliahed  reputation  recdved  gold  medals : — Thomas 
H.  Saunders^  for  his  beautifnlly  water-marked  hand-made 
and  machine-made  bank-note  and  other  security  papers,  the 
excellence  and  peculiar  strength  of  which  have  been  long 
acknowledged ;  and  Alexnndcr  Cowan  and  Sons,  who 
exhibit  writing  paper  of  tlio  first  cla^^s.  Silver  medals  were 
awarded  to  James  H.  Crompton,  of  Bury,  Lancashire,  for 
his  white  and  coloured  tif^suea,  which  are  considered  to  be  as 
perfect  in  texture  and  pure  in  colour  as  any  in  the  Exhi- 
bition; aud  to  TV.  S.  and  R.  Portal  (Laverstocke  Mills, 
Hampshire)  for  their  bank-note  paper.  John  Lamb,  of 
Newcastle-under-Lyne,  who  exhibits  pottery  tiBsue-paper 
for  printing  and  transferring  patterns  and  designs  on  poroe* 
la^,  rema^ftble  for  its  great  strength,  receiyed  a  bronze 
medal,  as  well  as  W.  W.  Morley,  of  Woobum,  Bocks^ 
whose  millboards,  made  from  rope,  are  of  known  superior 
quality*  Of  the  Teams  Wood-pulp  Company  honourable 
mention  was  made. 

Fbance 

JEKtowof  naturally  the  laigest  number  of  exhibitors.  There  in 
about  eighty.  Two  of  these — a  partner  of  the  firm  of 
Blanchet,  Brothers^  and  Kl^ber^  of  Kives  (Depart,  Iste)* 
and  Auguste  Doumerc — were  members  of  the  jury,  and 
therefore  could  not  compete  for  any  mark  of  distinction. 
To  one  exhibitor  a  gold  medal  was  awarded ;  18  exhibitors 
received  silver  medals,  and  23  bronze  medals. 

Blanchet,  Brothers,  and  KJeber  exhibit  machine-made 
]):i})ers,  which  are  highly  commended  for  their  cleanness, 
bi  iiliancy  of  colour,  and  hard  sizing.  Their  photographic 
papers  are  reputed  to  be  the  most  uniform  in  texture  and 
purity  of  all  papers  prepared  for  the  photographer*  A. 
Doumero,  director  of  the  SociM  anonyme  dm  PimetecieB 
dn  Manua  et  de  Sainte  Marie  (Seine  and  Mame),  displays 
▼enr  thick  and  beautiful  printing  and  lithographic  paptf% 
ana  pressboards.  The  eminent  finn  of  Lacroix,  Brothers,  of 
AngouUme,  who  received  a  gold  medal*  has  sent  a  large 
assortment  of  papers — fine  drawing-paper,  writing,  printing, 
photographic,  and  cigarette  papery  and  also  scoanity*paper 
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made  for  the  Turkiflh  Govenunent  Guison  imd  Mont-  ^-^^^ 
eolfier,  of  Yidalon-leat-Ajuioiiay  (Aid^e)^  aaothar  well-  statiov' 
known  and  laige  finn,  eihow  specimens  of  good  tinted 

dra^ving-paper,  of  tracing  and  pfaiotographic  paper?,  and 
other  sorts,  besides  artificial  p'^rchment.  Breton,  Brothers, 
and  Co.,  of  Pont-de-Claix,  near  Grenoble,  exhibit  papers  of 
a  hif^h  class  for  copper-plate,  HthoLTaphic,  and  coloured 
printing,  as  well  as  an  imitation  of  China  paper,  already 
kno>vn  from  the  Exhibitions  of  1855  and  1862,  which  affords 
clear  and  delicate  iinprca-ious  of  en^^vings.  Outhenin- 
Chalandre,  Son,  and  Co.,  of  BesanQOU,  exliibit  writing- 
paper,  paper  for  lithographic  printing,  and  other  papers  of 
current  ndeable  qtuwty,  Tory  well  dbeed  and  well  adapted 
for  their  purposes;  Latone  and  Co.,  of  Blaoons  n>r6nie)> 
Band-made  aooount-book  and  drawing  papers  or  a  flur 
quality ;  B^ulet  and  Co.,  of  AngoulSme,  varioue  sorts  of 
writing-paper  of  a  second  class,  well  sized  in  the  vat ;  J.  £L 
BicheU»eiger  and  Co.,  of  Clairefontaine  (Yosges),  among 
other  papers,  extremely  good  cartridge  paper ;  F.  Johannot, 
of  Annoiiay,  account-book  paper,  letter  paper,  drawing  and 
tracing  papers ;  Vorster,  of  Monfoiirnt  (Gironde),  good 
writing  paper,  besides  drawing,  account-book^  and  cigarette 
papers. 

The  total  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  paper  in  France  is  at  present  about  34,000,  and 
above  129,000,000  kilogrammes  of  paper  are  yearly  pro- 
dnoed. 


S^xom  th6 

NETHBBLA]n>8 

we  find  but  two  exhibitors.    G.  J.  l*alm,  of  Beekbergen,  in 
the  province  ot  Guilder;?,  has  sent  hand-mado  paper  of  diffe-  Up«r. 
rent  sorts,  which  is  rather  failing  in  clearness,  but  strong  and 
"sound,"  like  the  famous  old  Dutch  paper. 

Beloiuk. 

The  Belgian  papermakerSy  who  are  well  known  to  produce 
the  euirent  sorts  of  paper  at  low  prioea^  are  represented  by  "^""""^^ 
ten  exhibitors.  Bat  among  tlieee  we  miss  Qodin^  BrodierB, 
who  are  the  laigest  paper  manufacturers  of  Belgiom,  and 
probably  the  laigest  in  the  wodd«  ier  they  em^oy  aboTi 
1^500  persons,  and  produce  yearly  paper  to  the  amount  of 
4,000,000  fr.  The  Basse- Wavre  and  Gastuche  Paper  Manu- 
factory, in  the  province  of  Brabant,  to  which  a  silver  medal 
was  given,  exliibitn  wriiinfr,  printing,  and  packing  paper, 
and  pasteboai^ls.    Oiin  and  bon«  of  jBrusBels»  show«  beudes 
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pIpke.^  printing  and  otKer  papera,  samplefl  of  the  materials  used  in 
4a*       maniifaetiire  in  the  Tarions  stages  of  the  process. 

Prussia. 

There  are  twenty-five  exhibitora  from  Prussia  and  the 
other  States  of  the  Korth  German  Confederation. 

Hoesch,  Brothers*,  of  Diiren,  near  Aix-la-Chnpello,  have 
made  a  highly  creditable  display  of  papers  of  vurioui?  ^orts — 
namely,  wove  and  laid  letter  papers,  of  three  different 
qualities ;  Indian-sized  account-book  papers,  which  are  ex- 
tremely strong ;  cigarette  papers ;  and  splendid  tissue  papers, 
in  above  sixty  different  tints.  The  prices  of  thar  papers  are 
low  with  respect  to  the  qnalitj.  This  eminent  firm  was, 
howevert  deoarred  from  competing  for  a  medal  hj  the 
cirenmstance  that  one  of  the  partners  acted  as  a  member  of 
ihe  jury. 

We  have  next  to  mention  the  two  firms  Felix  Heinrich 
Schoeller  and  Heinrich  August  Schceller,  both  of  Duren. 
They  both  exhibit  white  and  tinted  writinp:  pnper^.  and 
cardboard  papcr.^.  II.  A.  Schopller  has  adopted  the  English 
method  of  sizing  with  animnl  size^  and  his  papers  are 
remarkable  for  strength  nnd  s  jlidity. 

Other  distinguished  exhibitors  are: — Schmitz,  Brothers, 
of  Diiren :  they  exhibit  paper  dyed  in  the  stuff ;  ^V.  F. 
Ebbinghaus,  of  Letmathe,  near  Iserlohn,  well-sized  writing 
and  dniwing  paper ;  £bairt»  Brothers,  of  Berlin,  excellent 
hand^made ana machine-madepapers,  beddea very  perfectly 
glaxed  nullboards;  Philip  Hiittenmuller,  of  Lorensdozf, 
near  Bunalan,  in  Silesia,  pressboards  of  various  qualities 
and  thickness;  Philip  Schnell,  of  Volkmarshausen,  near 
Munden,  coloured  paper»  highly  glased,  and  remarkable  for 
the  fixity  of  the  colours,  which  are  not  easily  washed  off ; 
C.  F.  August  Fischer,  of  "Bautzen,  in  Snxony  (who  manu- 
factures largely  for  the  whole  Zollvereiu),  papers  of  su|icrior 
quality  for  copper-plate,  steel-plate,  and  lithographic  printing. 

WUBI£MB£EG. 

From  this  little  kingdom  four  exhibitors  have  come 
forwafd.  The  paper  mill  "  Zum  Bruderhans,"  at  Dettingen, 
near  Uneh,  deserves  particularly  to  be  mentioned.  This 
mill  was  established  in  1862  by  the  missionary  preacher 
Gustiy  Werner,  of  "Reutlinp^cn,  for  the  support  of  his 
philanthropic  Institiition?,  and  employs  about  200  persons. 
A  silver  medal  was  awarded  for  the  papers  exhibited  from 
thn    Bruderhaus  "—namely,  good  wove  and  laid  letter 
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papers,  both  white  and  blue;  writing  and  aocount-book  mr  apikti; 

paper?,  besitlea  unsized  paper  In  rolls  for  telegraphy.  ^STxi^o£^ 
Of  Mr.  Volter^s  exhibition  wc  liave  already  ?j)oken. 
There  are  at  prei?ent  In  Wiirtcnibcrg  20  establiahinents^ 

with      mnrliincs.  besides  29  establishments  employing  only 
i:  lai  labour.   Aljout  1 58,000  cwt.  of  paper  are  pn^aced 

in  the  year. 


Austria. 

The  paper  manufacture  in  the  Austrian  empire  has  of  late  Atutriui 

years  made  considerable  progress.  The  number  of  paper- 
makers  in  the  year  1865  was  263;  fourteen  only  of  them 
have  contributed  to  the  Exhibition. 

Smith  and  ^leynitr,  of  Fiume,  show  samples  of  beautiful 
machine-made  drawinp^  and  writing  papers,  which  are  perfectly 
well  sized.  Tlils  fii  ui  produces  yearly  from  200,0()()  to  230,000 
reams  of  paper,  and  exports  to  the  Levant,  to  South  ^Vmcrica, 
and  some  of  the  British,  colonies.  The  number  of  persons  em> 
ployed  is  stated  to  be  from  600  to  800.  Mr.  W.  C.  Smith, 
an  Englishman,  and  Mr.  C.  Meynier,  a  Bayarian,  erected  the 
mill  in  1827,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  city  of  Fiume;  and 
they  were  the  first  who  introduced  into  Austria  the  making 
of  paper  by  machinery. 

Alachine-made  papers  of  superior  quality  have  also  been 
sent  by  the  following  firms  : — L.  F.  Leidesdorf  and  Co.,  who 
I)roducc  yearly  about  40,000  cwt.  of  paper,  part  of  which  is 
exported  to  the  East;  Franz  Lorenz,  Sons,  of  Aruau,  in 
Bohemia,  who  exhibit  fine  letter,  writing,  and  tissue  papers ; 
Eichmann  and  Co.,  of  Arnau  ;  Gustav  Rodcr  and  Co.,  of 
Marschendorf,  near  Trautenaii,  in  Bohemia,  who  exhibit 
letter  paper,  writing  paper,  and  boards. 


Denmabk. 

To  M.  DreAvsen  and  Sons,  of  Silkebor^,  in  Jutland,  a  silver 
medal  wa?  awarded  for  their  writing  paper,  which  is  with 
great  periection  glazed  in  the  web. 


Sweden. 

Four  exhibitors  are  to  be  found.  Excellent  filtcring.paper 
has  been  sent  from  the  Giycksbo  Papermill  (J.  H.  Munkteii)^ 
at  Falun. 

has  eight  exhibitors.    For  writing  paper  a  silver  medal  was 
awarded  to  A,  F.  Waaenius,  of  Tervakoski,  in  Fiulaud. 
i.  K 
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wr,  Aa"     Silver  iiieilals  obtained — ^L.  Jacob  and  Co.,  of  Kovercnlo,  and 
—      Pietro  Miliani,  of  Fabnano,  an  old  seat  of  })aper  manufacture. 
The  former  exhibit  writing  papers  ;  the  latter  Ims  sent  hand- 
made printing  and  lithographic^  drawings  and  accouut-book 
papeiSj  and  boarda. 

An  exhibition  wortliy  of  especial  notice  is  that  of 


Japan. 

jmpKDMb        The  Japanese,       tlie  reader  will  perhaps  recollect,  use 
'*^*      ]>rincipally  for  making  paper  and  paper-cloth  the  bark,  and 
also  the  wood,  of  the  pa])er  mulberry  tree  (Broussonetia 
papyrifera),  the  fibres  of  whicli  are  extremely  tenacious  ;  and 
their  excellent  paper — of  which  there  are  90  different  sorts — 
serves  them  for  a  variety  of  purposes  unheai'd  of  among 
Europeans,  even  in  this  i)aper  age.    They  not  only  paper 
their  ToomB,  as  we  do^  they  also  have  paper  garments,  paper 
handkerehiefe^  raincoats  and  umbrellas  of  oUed  paper ;  and 
despatch-boxes,  reticules^  tobacco-pouches,  and  other  objects 
are  made  of  a  paper  imitating  leather ;  yea,  even  soldiers 
hats  in  Japan  are  of  paper,  and  considered  to  be  sword-proof. 
A  very  good  collection  of  samples  of  Japanese  papers,  of 
various  colours,  has  been  contributed  to  the  Exhibition,  and 
excites  great  interest,  as  docs  every  thinr<  coming  from  that 
country,  ptill  m  imperfectly  known  in  u>.     fhere  are  gold- 
ppanglcd  ;i mi  embossed  complimentary  paper6 ;  a  Inrirc  and 
very  thin  writing~j>aper,  which  in  Japan  is  sold  (to  foreigners) 
at  the  price  of  60c.  a  sheet;  and  another  paper,  as  btuut  as 
cardboard,  ornamented  with  gold  figures,  sold  at  the  price 
of  4f.  a  sheet*    There  is  the  handkerchief  paper,  the  price  of 
which  is  from  2e,  to  7a  &r  10  sheets ;  gelatine  paper ;  a 
wrinkled  wall-paper ;  paper  for  screens,  sdd  at  the  price  of 
97c.  for  10  sneets;  paper  made  to  imitate  morocco,  &c 
There  is  besides  papeivcloth,  as  strong  as  leather. 

Japanese  writing  pencils  and  inks  in  cakes  are  likewise  to 
be  seen  ;  and  we  will  just  mention  here  that  the  Exhibition 
offers  altogether  yery  interesting  specimens  of  writing 
materials  from  the  Far  East.  When  we  turn  back  from 
AromBen*  Japan  to  the  Indian  l)c]):irtincnt,  we  find  among  the  objects 
^  sent  from  Injugal  the  j  riniitivc  reed-pen  of  the  natives, 
as  well  as  the  reed  itseit,  from  which  it  is  cut.  We  also 
find  specimens  of  the  leaves  on  which  the  Indian  hooks 
generally  are  written.  These  leaves,  dotted  \\\ih  loI^I,  are 
from.l  ft.  to  H  ft.  long,  and  several  inches  broad.  The 
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method  of  writing  on  them  is  eingular.    The  TlmdooSx  &^ter  mk.  api  ell 
ha\nng  formed  the  characters  on  the  leaf,  rub  them  over  with  ^stIt^oI^' 
a  prepnration  of  oil  and  charcoal^  which  renders  them  distinct  ^^J^^ 
and  quite  indelible. 

Fancy  Papers  and  I'^nvelopes, — The  manufacture  of  fancy  fancy 
papersj  is  one  of  tliose  minor  branches  of  industry  in  which 
the  Parisians  pecuHarlj  excel  They  show^  indeed,  much 
ingenuitj  and  great  taste  for  the  oomblnation  of  colours  in 
those  marbled,  gilt>  silvered,  embossed,  block-printed^  laced 
papers,  used  for  various  purposes,  as  well  as  in  fancy  paster 
board  boxes,  which  are  an  afinost  exclusively  French  article. 
E.  Chagniat  (who  manufactures  for  about  200,000f.  in  the 
year),  £•  Vacquerel,  H.  L.  Maque^  A.  Almin^  may  be  named  • 
as  principal  exhibitor?.  Two  German  houses  distinguish 
themselves  also  in  a  bip;h  degree  in  such  coloured  and  orna- 
mented papers,  Scha^fer  and  Scheibc,  of  Berlin,  and  W. 
Kne]>[ier  and  Co.,  of  Vienna.  To  both  of  these  lirms  silver 
medals  were  awarded. 

Envelope-making  has  within  the  last  twenty  or  twenty-five  Bnreiopcs. 
years  become  quite  an  extensive  manufacture ;  and  the  old 
method  of  foldmg  the  envelopes  by  means  of  a  ^*  bone  folding- 
stick  "  has  long  been  found  inadequate.  In  England  an 
ingenious  envelope-folding  machine  was  invented  in  1844 
by  Mr.  Edwin  Hill,  conjointly  with  Mr.  Warren  De  la  Rue, 
and  additions  were  made  to  it  by  the  latter  in  1849.  This 
machine  makes  2,700  envelopes  per  hour.  In  France 
envelopes  are  now  al«o  folded  by  machinery.  The  Parisian 
exhibitor  C.  A.  Legrand  produces  yearly  2iO,000,000 
envelope.^.  A.  Marion  and  Co.,  anotlier  eminent  manu- 
facturer of  stationery,  has  a  hundred  dillbrent  sizes  of  en- 
velopes to  show.  Both  these  exhibitors  received  silver 
medals.  To  J.  Bouiilottc-Dobignie  a  bronze  medal  was 
given  for  envelopes.  A  Prussian  firm,  Hofisiimmer,  Brothers, 
of  Diiren,  likewise  obtained  a  bnnuse  medal  for  good  machine- 
folded  envelopes,  some  remarkable  for  cheapness.  It  is  much 
to  be  regretted  Uiat  the  London  manufacturers  Messrs,  De 
la  Hue  and  Co.,  in  whom  the  French  exhibitors  of  stationery 
would  have  found  a  formidable  rivals  have  not  taken  part  in 
the  exhibition. 


Painting  and  1  )rawinf:^  Materials. — In  <>ll  colours,  painting-  Artufi 
brushes,  varnish,  and  other  materials  for  the  artist,  the  pre-  Kl^tSg 
eminence  of  the  French  is  acknow  ledged.     E.  F.  Ilaro, " 
J.  M.  Paillard,  Pinondel,  Durct  the  elder,  arc  prominent 
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among  the  PArisian  exhibitors  for  colours;  J.  A.  Besse, 
Bullier,  A.  Renault,  Pitet  and  Lidj  for  paintinrr-brushes.  The 
English  manufacturers  George  Ixo^vney  nm\  Co..  of  Oxford- 
street,  London,  who:^c  eh  cap  and  linely  niucliine-ground 
water  colours  are  well  known,  obtained  a  t^ilver  medal.  To 
James  Newman,  of  Solio-squaie,  and  Keeves  and  Son,  of 
C!ica]iside,  bronze  meuais  were  awarded.  Tljcre  are  also 
two  Bavarian  exhibitors  who  received  bronze  medals  —  Karl 
Kreul,  of  Forchheim,  for  machine-groand  colours,  and  G.  C. 
Beisbarth  and  Son,  of  Nuremberg,  for  bniBlies  of  superior 
^uaHty. 

We  find  four  English  exhibitors  of  lead-pencils.  Among 
these  R  Wolff  and  Son,  of  Great  Queen  Street,  London^ 
and  B.  S.  Cohen*  of  MagdaIen-row>  London,  obtained  bronze 

medals.  A  silver  medal  was  awarded  to  the  successors  of 
the  late  artist  William  Brockedon  (W.  Brockedon  and  Co., 
•of  Great  Orniond  Yard,  London).  They  still  carry  on 
Brockedon's  process  for  eonsolidatincr  crrnphite  dust  from  the 
famous  Cumberland  mine  into  solid  blocks,  which  contain 
no  other  substance  but  the  Cumberland  graphite.  In  the 
French  section,  two  firms  received  silver  medals  for  excellent 
crayons — Humblot-Cont^  and  Co.,  of  Pari?,  and  Gilbert  and 
Co.,  of  Givet,  in  French  Flanders — both  of  them  manu- 
facturers of  an  established  reputation. 

The  lead'pencil  manufacturers  of  BaTaria,  more  especially 
of  Nuremberg,  have  long  been  famous*  and  play  again  an 
important  ])art,  as  they  did  In  all  the  great  industrial  ezH- 
bitions.  A.  W.  Faber,  of  Stein,  near  the  old  Franconian 
''town  of  toil  and  traffic,**  received  the  only  gold  medal 
awarded  for  lead-pencils.  This  exhibitor,  who  has  much 
improved  the  prr  cesscs  of  pene*]  making,  inny  indeed  be  called 
the  lead-pencil  in:inufaeturer  par  excellcuce.  His  manu- 
factory, first  established  in  1761,  5«  the  Inrprest  of  the  kind. 
He  employs  above  500  persons,  and  produces  about  34r>,000 
pencils  in  the  week.  A  great  variety  of  blacklead  and  coloured 
pencils  is  displayed  in  his  case ;  and  of  very  excellent 
quality  are  those  sorts  of  Us  lead-pencils  made  from  the 
natural  graphite*  whteh  was  dlsoorered  not  long  ago  in 
Sibefia»  near  the  Chinese  frontier*  by  an  enterprixiag 
Frenchman*  Mr.  AKberi  It  will  be  remembered  that 
at  the  London  Exhibition  of  1862  pencils-  of  this  new 
material  were  for  the  first  time  offered  to  the  public  We 
have  been  informed  that  since  then  Faber  has  obtained 
possession  of  the  whole  Siberian  mine.  Slates  are  also 
exhibited  by  Faber.  They  come  from  the  factory  at 
Gerold&griin*  in  Upper  Frauconia*  another  establishment  of 
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this  firm.    There  are  cheap  school  slates,  more  pleasant  to  mb.appbh 
the  eye  of  young  folks  tliaii  the  dull-looking  ordinary  ones,  statioS* 
and  therciore  worthy  of  imitation — slates  with  gaily-coloured  ^^J:^ 
border  ornameDts,  uluding  to  the  feasto  of  (Jhristmas  and 
Batter,  and  with  appropriate  adages. 

The  other  diattnguuhed  Bavarian  exhibitors  of  lead- 
pencils  and  crayons  are J.  S.  Staedtlery  of  Nurembeigy  a 
arm  established  sinee  1782 ;  Berolzhcimcr  and  lUefelder,  of 
Fttrtht  near  Kvremberg ;  M.  Nopitsch,  of  Schweinau,  near 
Nuremberg;  and,  last  not  least,  j,  J.  Kehbach,  of  Batisbon, 
who  employs  nbovc  300  person?,  and  produces  more  than 
1,500,000  dozens  of  pencils  in  the  year. 

Austria  possesses  in  Boliemia  source  of  graphite  par-  Ltud- 
ticularly  suited  for  makinfr  lead-pencils.  Joseph  Ilardtmiith,  I^SSSll?" 
who  had  established  in  Vienna  a  pencil  manufactory  as  eaily 
as  1787,  Init  had  for  some  time  obtniaed  the  black-lead  from 
England,  first  availed  himself  of  this  Bohemian  material,  in 
the  year  1800.  His  house  is  stiU  flourishing  (now  L.  and 
C.  Hardtmutb,  since  1847  at  Budwds),  and  exports  to 
Bassia,  England  and  France  pencib,  the  superior  quality 
of  which  is  sufficiently  acknowledged.  The  amount  of 
Bohemian  graphite  yearly  manufactured  into  pencils  br  this 
firm  is  stated  to  be  1,000  cwt.;  and  about  1,600,000  dozens 
of  pencils  and  crayons  are  produced  in  the  year.  Besides 
their  pencil-^,  L.  and  C.  Hnrdtmnth  exhibit  an  assortment 
ot  recfimmendablc  clastic  artificial  black  t^lates,  as  well  as 
white  ones  (so  called  **  weisse  Perganient-Tafein  The 
average  number  of  such  slates  yearly  mode  by  the  firm  is 
20,000  dozens. 

As  a  novelty  in  the  Exhibition  we  have  lastly  to  note  the  Jjjjjjjj^ 
drawing-pencils  sent  by  the  American  Lead  Pencil  Company,  piumbico. 
of  New  X  oik,  which  has  been  established  only  two  years 
ago.  These  pendls,  of  intense  hlacknessy  are  made  from 
American  plumbago,  specimens  of  which  are  likewise  ex- 
hibited. The  founders  of  the  American  establishment  were 
workmen  of  Faber. 


Bookbinding. 

Ain*>ncr  the  exhibits  of  bookbinding  not  a  few  specimens  gogg^ 
of  ornamental  blading  of  the  higher  class  are  to  be  met 
with,  showing  a  praiseworthy  adaptation  of  good  design, 
wludi  denotes  the  general  advance  of  taste  in  our  day ;  and 
it  must  be  ac)aiowIedged»  real  excellence  in  workmansliip  is 
also  to  be  diacoverea    But  we  have  certainty  much  to 
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^^^SSt  ^®o^®^  ^^^^  some  of  the  best  known  hinders  do  not  appear 
Sbuiox*  with  their  productions.    In  the  section  of  the 


Bxhibiton 

from  tho 


United  EiKaDou 

wc  miss,  for  instanoey  Francis  Bedford,  of  Gloucester  Street, 
London,  whose  name  is  familiar  to  all  book-lovers  of  the 
metropolis,  and  who  had  won  for  himself  the  highest 
opinion  of  the  international  jury  in  1862.  Kobert  Kiviere, 
another  London  binder  of  crreat  repute,  is  not  a  direct 
exhibitor.  Tliere  are,  however,  some  bindings  of  the  latter 
to  be  found  amongst  the  exhibits  of  the  sixth  class — namely, 
fine  specimens  of  tree-marbled  calf,  exhibited  in  the  ease  of 
Whittaker  and  Co.,  and  another  binding  in  the  case,  which 
contains  the  Calendars  of  State  papers,  published  under  the 
direction  of  the  Master  of  the  xtoik — two  Toluroea  of 
the  Iho-nniile  of  the  Domesdmr  Book.  These  Tolumes  are 
atoutlj  bound  in  choioe  undyed  leather — Mogador  goat  skill 
of  rare  soliditj — yMk  tooling  of  a  fine  bold  character,  and 
brass  mountings.  The  tools  are  reproduced  from  ancient 
books  in  the  cathedral  library  of  Durham ;  the  designs  for 
the  mountings  were  made  by  the  late  Godfrey  Sykes,  the 
decorator  of  the  South  Kensington  Muwum ;  and  the  whole 
binding  may  be  considered  as  a  very  remarkable  e&ample  in 
the  Early  English  style. 

Joseph  Zsehnsdorf,  of  Brydges  Street,  CoTent  Garden, 
London,  has  sent  a  selection  of  bindings,  which  deserve  to 
be  conunended  for  beauty  and  variety  of  design.  ^\'e  see 
in  his  case  imitations  of  Old  English  calf  bindings,  volumes 
in  the  monastic  style,  in  Early  Florentine  mosaic  binding,  in 
tho  elegant  styles  named  after  those  great  amatenrs,  Thomas 
Maioli  and  Jean  Qrolier,  jsc ;  and  especiaUy  conspicuous  is 
a  spedmen  Early  Missal  mosaic  Inndmg  (the  Bibloi 
illustrated  by  Gustave  DorQ,  with  the  crown  of  thorns  as 
centre  ornament  of  the  side. 

The  other  more  or  less  distinguished  exhibitors  from  the 
United  TCinrrdom  have  chiefly  sent  specumens  of  useful" 
binding,  and  of  "  stationery  binding." 

Marcus  Ward  and  Co.,  of  Belfast,  who  received  a  silver 
medal,  siiow  specimens  of  their  excellent  account-books  in 
veUum  and  substantial  Levantine  morocco,  which  combine 
neatness  with  threat  durability.  Thev  also  exhibit  decorative 
bindings  in  various  styles,  besides  photograph-albums, 
memorandum-books,  and  even  betting-books  for  the  "  patrons 
of  the  turf."  To  Letts,  Son,  and  Ga,  of  the  Royal  Ezohanffe, 
London,  a  silver  medal  was  awarded  for  their  account-books 
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and  diaries,  which  are  favourably  known  to  the  great  public.  Mu-appkll 
Among  thoae  firms  who  obtained  bronze  me&ls  we  will  ""ixliloS: 
onlj  mention: — John  Bameffe  and  Co.,  of  Wells  Street^  mAo. 
Jennjn  Street,  London,  in  whose  case  a  good  specimen  of 
flexible  binding  is  to  be  seen ;  A.  W.  Bain*  of  FnUi  Street, 
Soiio^  London ;  and  Joseph  Causton  and  Sons,  of  Eaatcheap, 
who  exhibit  strongly  and  well  bound  account-books. 

With  regard  to  the  rapidly  produced  cloth  binding,  which  SSSijSad- 
hns  in  this  country  for  about  thirty  years  supplanted  the  ^* 
unsightly  "board"  binding,  it  may  be  observed  in  general 
that  the  foreign  work  dues  by  no  monns  yet  equal  the 
English.  Tlie  English  cloth-work  is,  in  most  casc:^,  not 
only  made  of  superior  material,  it  also  shows  more  variety 
of  colour,  and  far  more  variety  and  appropriateneas  in 
ornamentation.  Cloth  can,  of  course,  never  be  considered 
as  a  satisfactory  substitnte  for  leather;  but  tiie  jmm^if^ 
advantages  of  doth  bindbff  for  the  mihliahing  trade  "  are 
the  cheapness  and  dispatim  with  wmdi  the  literary  pro- 
ductions of  the  day  can  be  got  ready  for  the  public  It  is 
stated  that  if  a  London  house  eminent  in  this  line  should 
leodve  from  the  publisher  5,000  volumes  upon  Monday 
morning,  they  can  lul  be  put  up  in  cloth  covers,  lettered  and 
^t  "  within  the  incredibly  short  period  of  two  days." 
Pattern  of  excellent  bookbinders'  cloth  arc  exhibited  by 
two  London  firms — Law  and  Sons,  of  Monkweli  Street^  and 
J.  L.  Wildun,  of  St.  J  oha  Street,  Smithiieid. 


Fbance. 

That  France  would  make  a  beautiful  display  of  luxurious  ^yy^' 

bindings  was  to  be  expeoted.  The  eminence  of  the  French  biadcn. 
bookbinders  in  their  taste  and  execution  has  always  been 
universally  admitted;  and  there  is  besides^  just  at  the 
present  day,  among  the  fastidious  amateurs  of  the  French 
capital  a  greater  fancy  for  fine  toilets  of  books  than 
probably  ever  was;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  at  the  public 
salcij  the  most  worthless  trash  will  almost  with  certainty 
fetch  a  hicrh  price,  if  dressed  up  by  soujc  famous  binder- 
artist.  Thu  luicmost  Parisian  binders — Trautz,  the  Bon-in- 
law  and  successor  of  Bauzonnet,  Lortic,  and  others— have, 
however,  not  contributed  to  the  great  show  in  the  Champ 
do  Mara  Alfred  Mame  and  Son,  the  well-known  large 
publishers  and  printers  of  devotional  and  juvenile  books, 
of  Tours — ^who  have  an  elegautly-fitted-up  stall  in  the 
vestibule — take  this  time  the  first  rank  among  their  co- 
exhibitors,  French  and  foreign.  This  house  nas  issued, 
beodee  its  publications  for  the  French  ''million^"  a  series 
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iia,knm  of  BWDptuously  printed  booka  with  iUaetrations^  and  choice 
^StxtSS^  yeUum  copies  of  Bome  of  them,  of  the  Bible,  illustrated  by 
^"^^  Dor^^  of  a  new  edition  of  La  Bruy^rc^s  Chnractera^  kc, 
ate  to  be  eecn,  encased  In  morocoo  and  mosaic  bindings  of 
the  most  careful  finish.  The  correct  taste  and  the  extm- 
ordinary  precision  with  which  these  beautiful  volumes  are 
tooled,  commanded  the  high  consideration  of  the  jury ;  and 
Messrs.  Mame  received  the  only  gold  medal  awarded  for 
boolvhindinir.  Verv  creditable  arc  also  the  less  elaborate 
bindings  of  small  prayer-books  in  Messrs.  Mame's  stalls  while 
their  cheapness  cannot  fail  to  surprise  the  visitor. 

A  brilliant  collection  of  bindings — and,  in  fact,  the  moat 
attractive  to  the  general  public  in  the  whole  building — is 
gad*  that  of  Gniel-Engelmann,  of  the  Bne  Boissy  d'Anglas,  Paris, 
an  eminent  house,  conducted  these  last  seventeen  years  by 
M.  and  Mdme.  En^lmann,  whose  f|roductions  had  already 
obtained  much  notice  at  the  Exhibitions  of  1855  and  1862. 
In  the  show  case  which  belongs  to  this  firm  we  find  books 
elaborately  and  tastefully  decorated  mth  reliefs  in  ^ld» 
silver,,  and  other  metals,  with  jewels,  enamels,  and  Ivory 
carvings — really  precious  art-ohjects.  These  arc,  of  course, 
not  books  for  tiie  libniry  shelves,  but  for  the  drawing-room 
table,  the  great  lady's  "  Prie-Dieu,"  or  her  jewel  shrine, 
almost  too  precious  to  be  used.  Several  iiivixs  de  Mariage," 
i.e.,  prayer-books  intended  for  wedding  gifts,  in  the  richest 
and  clioiccst  covers,  arrest  chiefly  the  attention  ;  and  amongst 
them  we  must  point  out  a  small  illuminated  MS.  on  vellum, 
.  bound  in  light  red  morocoo,  with  ornaments  of  chased  and 
enamelled  gold,  in  the  middle  of  the  cover  two  hands  dasped 
in  each  other,  and  holding  the  letter  S,  the  initial  of  the 
Latin  word  umper.  This  binding  is  a  successful  repro- 
duction of  that  of  the  Book  of  Hours  of  Catherine  de 
Medicis,  purchased  in  1864  by  the  French  Government  at 
the  Duchess  of  llerry's  sale,  and  now  belonging  to  the 
Musee  des  Souvcrains  in  the  Louvre.  There  are  also  books 
with  wood-carvings,  amongst  which  every  sportsman  will 
behold  with  pleasure  a  sporting  register  in  folio,  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Count  d'Osmoiul,  ornamented  after  :in  original 
design — on  the  cover  the  family  group  of  a  wild  boar,  linely 
carved,  the  corner  plates  showing  boars'  heads,  the  cljvsps 
being  formed  by  the  paws  of  the  animal  in  brass.  A  copy 
of  the  Emperor  Napoleon's  Life  of  Caesar"  (a  book  whieti 
figures  rather  prominently  in  the  Exhibition)  has  a  binding 
in  antique  style,  inlaid  inth  coloured  leather,  and  mounted 
with  a  cameo  head  of  the  great  Koman.  Gruel-Engelmann, 
however,  produce  not  only  books  with  such  costly  decora* 
tions,  but  the    dassio  "  styles  of  bookbinding  are  likewise 
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well  executed  by  ihis  house,  as  k  to  be  seen  from  some  vm^atull 
Biniill  volomesy  bound  in  strict,  simple  taste,  without  toolmg 
of  the  sides-  a  style  which  the  French  call      la  jans^iste,  m,te, 
on  account  of  its  almost  rigid  simplicity. 

Before  we  take  leave  of  Gruel-Engelmann's  eihibitioiii 
we  will  not  forget  to  mention  that  Mdine.  £ngelmann,  whose 
first  husband  was  the  binder  Gruel,  is  herself  skilled  in  the 
binder's  craft  ;  and  that,  witli  the  exception  of  the  jewellery, 
eyery  part  of  the  bindinga  is  done  in  the  workshops  of  the 
firm. 

B.  Petit,  a  Parisian  binder  oi  considerable  nole,  is  only 
represented  by  Jin  elaborate  binding  of  the  Emperor's  "  Life 
of  CsQsar/  which  is  ^iriehed  with  precious  stones,  and  has 
found  its  place  among  the  eshibits  of  French  jewellery 
(Class  36).  A.  Len^gre,  another  noted  binder,  displays 
elegant  and  welU&iished  ornamental  bindings,  as  well  as 
yery  cheaply  got  up  books  in  plain  grey  cloth,  besides 
photograph-albums  and  note  books.  J.  Engel  and  Son's 
specimens  of  cloth  binding  are  considered  to  be  the  best 
among  the  French  cloth-work.  F.  R.  Gruniel's  photograph- 
albums  deserve  particular  attention  for  beauty  of  design 
and  superior  fini^^h. 

There  are,  besides,  several  French  exhibitors  who  either 
received  bronze  medals  or  of  w  lioui  honourable  mention  was 
made : — C  uttin,  the   nephew    and    successor    of  Simier, 

Kelieur  du  Boi/'  who  shows  bindings  in  ancient  and 
modem  styles;  A.  Longuet,  who  exhibits  bindings  of 
devotional  books,  drawing  and  photograph  albums; 
Lesort»  in  whose  case  some  expensive  mosaic  bindinss  are 
to  be  found ;  E.  Conullac,  who  presents  prayer-books  hound 
in  various  styles;  and  others.  Among  the  numerous  ac- 
count-books taukthe^rmuiglwres,  which  have  been  sent,  very 
well-bound  specimens  are,  no  doubt,  to  be  seen ;  but  some 
of  them  must  fill  the  visitor  with  wonder  and  astonishment. 
We  mean  those  gigantic  Icd^er^  loaded  with  brass  or  steel 
mountings,  which  appear  to  U6  to  be  rather  an  incumbrance 
than  a  protection  or  ornament  of  the  books 

In  the  Belgian  section,  J.  C.  E.  Schavye,  of  Brussels,  the  TheBeigton 
King's  binder,  has  made  an  exhibition  of  carefully -executed  sdiavyeT' 
repioductions  of  ancient  and  modem  styles,  to  represent  the 
various  epochs  of  the  history  of  bookbinding,  from  A.D.  1400 
down  to  our  time. 

Austria 

has  several  distinguished   exhibitors.     Karl  Girardet,  of^^SSS. 
Vienna,  is  here  first  to  he  named,  althouMi  his  bindings,  so  tria, 
striking  for  their  splendour,  are  to  he  ibund  in  Class  26, 
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m^appbix  amoDgiBt  the  fancy  leather  artioles.  Beautifully  dcBigiied 
^sVFtion^  and  executed  is  coyer  of  a  missal,  in  mediiBTal  style, 
BETjic  y^iili  jewelled  gold  ornaments,  made  for  the  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph.  This  binding-  of  Girardct,  and  a  magnificent  album 
by  him,  mounted  witli  gold  and  cnninels,  belong  undoubtedly 
to  the  most  attractive  works  in  the  Exhibition.  The  designs 
for  Girardet's  album,  in  which  great  jnirity  of  style  prevails, 
were  made  by  Edward  van  der  Null,  tlic  Viennese  architect 
and  Professor  of  Ornamental  Art  of  the  Imperial  Acndemy. 
Anton  Butbche,  of  Vitiuna,  has  scut  a  splcnded  album, 
executed  ailer  his  own  desi^s.  F.  Bollinger,  of  Vienna, 
and  EaxL  Louis  Pos&er,  of  Feetb,  are  also  ezhihitors  who 
should  not  be  oyerlooked.  Both  of  them  display  richly- 
ornamented  bindmgs,  as  well  as  soHdly-bomid  accomit^books, 
elegant  note-books,  and  albmos. 
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to  the  CoMMox  AiiT.s,  includinL'-  Destoxs  for  Industrial  ^^^'^Ts' 
PrRPosES,  &0.— (Claea  8.)— By  ii.  Kedgkave,  Esq., 

ii,A.  Drawl- 


Having  been  requested  to  report  on  the  exhibits  in  this 
oImb,  I  ibond^  on  «aminatioD,  that,  with  the  exception  of 
Ffcanoe,  few  eountrief  have  largely  contributed  aeeigns; 
while  the  models  and  reprodnotions  in  aid  of  art-education 
are  also  few^  if  we  except  the  collection  of  geometrical  solids 
and  those  illustrative  of  force  and  motion  from  Darmatadts 
and  the  splendid  and  unequalled  contribution,  hj  our  own 
GoTcmment,  of  reproductions  of  objects  of  art,  sent  from 
South  Kensington,  I  have,  therefore,  thought  it  would  con-  Rcportoriib 
duce  more  to  the  instniction  of  those  visiting  Paris,  for  JJS^to" 
whose  use  these  papers  have  primarily  been  prepared,  to  JjJiJ'*'"*" 
make  the  subject  of  this  re|x>rt,  the  art-educati  u  of  the 
designer,  as  contrasted  with  that  of  the  artist,  in  thia  and  in 
Other  countries ;  rather  than  to  enter  upon  any  detailed 
examination  of  individual  objects.  In  the  Exhibition  the 
Yiaitor  may  easily  compare  the  results  of  the  art*teaching  of 
each  oonntry,  and  also  the  ret^piocal  action  that  has  arisen 
from  international  exhibitions  on  French  as  well  as  on  foreign 
taste. 

Even  taking  this  as  the  substance  of  my  report,  I  have  foimd 
the  direct  contributions  from  the  various  coimtries  in  illustra- 
tion of  it  very  few.  France  exhibits  the  designs  of  some  of 
her  best  decorative  artists  ;  but.  on  this  occasion  (in  Clas?;  8), 
none  of  tlie  works  of  the  students  in  her  various  schools, 
eitlu  r  in  Paris  or  the  provinces,  nor  as  fer  as  I  was  able  to 
ascertain  at  the  period  of  my  visit,  in  any  other  part  of  the 
Exhibition.  I  may,  therefore,  huve  to  refer  to  the  great 
gathering  of  the  works  of  these  schoolb  made  by  the  Union 
Uentrale  des  Beaux  Arts  appliques  k  I'lndustrie^  in  1863, 
in  the  Palais  de  Tlndnstrie,  and  shall  from  time  to  time 
speak  of  the  few  exhibits  from  other  countries  in  Glass  6^  as 
Ifind  it  necessary  to  illustrate  my  views>  and  to  compare 
them  with  our  own  system,  tersely  illustrated  in  the  col- 
lection sent  from  South  Kensington,  and  the  works  from  an 
indiYidual  school  (that  of  Lambeth)  connected  with  the 
department  (Class  85  Na  17),  and  exhibited  by  its  master, 
Mr.  Spark e?. 

Before  entering  upon  the  present  ptate  of  art-education,  it  BeiAttaM 
may  be  well  to  revert  shortly  to  the  past  lelatioDs  between  ^^''^ 
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Mb.  fine  art  and  tlie  arts  as  applied  to  induatrjr*  In  the  Middle 
EEr»oB4rK  njj^j      ^i^Q  ])eriod  of  the  Renaissance  these  relations 

TK)xV  OP  were  exceedingly  intimate ;  the  distinction  between  artist 
pjuwixa,  find  designer  had  hiirdij  ari^^cn.  The  great  German,  Flemish, 
—  and  Italian  arii-ts  were  not  only  the  painters  of  ultar-piecos, 
SmSrifho  nor  employed  alone  in  decorating  the  walls  of  churches  with 
MiddieAgca.  history  of  saint  and  martyr  ;  but  they  designed  the 
furniture  of  palace  and  churclj,  the  rich  services  for  the 
banquetj  the  rcliqaaiie.-',  monstrances,  chalict;;,  t!ic  splendid 
candlesticks  of  the  altar-table,  even  the  hanguigs  of  the 
rooms  and  the  robee  of  the  priests.  The  architects  were 
often  at  the  same  time  both  painters  and  sculptors ;  nor  did 
they  disdain  to  design,  and  often  partially  to  execute^  the 
inferior  decorations  of  the  buildings  they  erected.  Some  of 
the  most  celebrated  sculptors  were  equally  celebrated  as 
workers  in  metal,  as  delicate  modellers,  or  as  skilful  chasers ; 
and  their  handiworks  in  bronze,  in  gold,  and  silver  are  still 
treasured  for  ns  in  museums  and  collection^.  Tint  gradually 
the  ranjie  of  the  artist  became  more  limltLM.l  ;  tho^e  who 
practiced  as  painters  or  as  eculptorn  ceased  to  follow  the 
cognate  arts;  the  artist  ceased  to  be  the  art-woikuiun.  Tlie 
manufacturer  arose,  and  then,  in  most  cousitiies,  the  relations 
of  art  to  iudutjtry  were  relegated  to  a  tseparate,  and,  a^  it 
soon  came  to  be  considered,  an  inferior  diss  of  artists.  Yet 
it  must  be  noted  that  all  great  improvements  in  taste  may 
still  be  traced  to  the  follower  of  fine  art  stooping  once  more 
to  ally  himself  with  the  manufacturer,  rather  tmin  to  those 
who  had  started  as  designers  for  manufacture  advandng  to 
greater  taste  and  skill  in  their  branch  of  the  profession. 
Thus,  in  England,  where,  more  than  in  any  other  country, 
the  two  branches  of  art  had  become  most  completely  dis- 
united, it  was  to  th('  geniua  of  a  Flaxman  that  we  owe  a 
distinct  developnicat  of  the  potter's  art ;  while  to  Stothard, 
perhaps  in  a  les*?-!  degree,  we  owe  improved  taste  in  our 
textile  fabrics  and  greater  propriety  in  the  works  of  our 
silversmiths. 

A^^nmi^     ^Vlthough  thio  change  of  relation  between  the  artist  and 
their  influ*   the  manufacturer  had  begun  to  arise  in  France,  as  in  other 
iLTe^n      countries^  the  disscTeranoe  between  the  two  was  early  checked 
there  by  the  wise  inAlcy  of  Colbert  in  founding  me  Royal 
manufiictories  of  Sevres  and  the  Gobelins*   It  has  been  well 
said  that  Governments  are  bad  manu&etarers :  a  ^reat  truth 
as  regards  economy ;  but  there  are  other  phases  oi  the  ques- 
tion, by  which  these  Royal  establishments  come  to  have  an 
mid  in  pre-   important  bearing  on  the  manufactures  of  the  country ;  and 
sl^klwirii.  it  can  hardly  be  doii^^ted  that  the  acknowledged  superiority 
™^        which  Paris  maintained  for  some  generations  in  articles  of 
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losnry  and  matters  of  taete,  and  the  place  it  held,  and  etill  R^.^f/;:^^^ 
holds,  as  Ihe  source  of  &flhion,  has  largely  arisen  from  the  ^ 
taste  of  dedgoers  fostered  and  the  skill  and  excellence  of  the    >  m'ns'oV 
art-workmen  trained  in  these  national  workshops.  There  the 
best  artists  have  ever  been  employed  to  produce,  irrespective  — 
of  cost,  the  finest  gpooimonn  of  art  applied  to  manufnctiire, 
both  in  tapestries,  h.iriLrin LIS,  rind  carpets;  in  porcelain  and 
its  applications :  :ind    \n  those  higldy-wronght  pieces  of 
ornamental  furniture  cornbiuing  beauty  ot design,  varied  com- 
binations of  material,  and  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  skilled 
workman ;  works  which  have  stimulated  the  elforta  of  the 
native  roanufacturersy  and  which,  in  our  day,  are  objects  of 
study  in  our  museums,  where  they  vie  in  value  and  are 
prized  equally  with  the  choicest  works  of  fine  art.  Another 
advantage  arose  from  the  employment  of  artists  as  designers 
for  ^ese  Koyal  manufiictories.   Well  paid*  enjoying  the 
prestige  of  Government  engagements,  and  assured  of  the 
most  perfect  realisation  of  their  inventions,  their  position 
was  a  very  honourable  one :  from  time  to  time  private 
mnnufactnrcr?  -ouo;ht  their  a.^cistnncc,  and  thus  the  status  of 
the  designer  gencrully  was  raided  to  the  same  level  as  that 
of  the  artist,  and  the  two  classes  were  not  separated,  as  else-  ana  on  iiic 
where,    lloyul  [nanufuctories  lor  less  extensive  objects  have  inStwid 
been  established  in  other  continental  cities  ;  but  in  England,  jJjJIf*'*"*' 
since  the  failure  of  the  attempt  made  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
I.,  the  State  has  never  entered  upon  the  culture  of  taste  by 
itself  becoming  a  manufacturer;  although  it  is  highly  to  the 
credit  of  our  countrymen  that  by  individual  enteiprisot  on.- 
assisted  by  State  bounties,  they  have  been  able  ontimes  to 
compete  successfully  with  the  endowed  establishments  of 
other  lands. 

Added  to  the  causes  already  stated  why  the  artists  of  2£ofiM- 
France  have  more  readily  allied  themselves  to  industrial  art  nuftietara 
than  the  English  have,  is  that  ari^hic^  from  the  locality  of  denec*of 
their  great  maimfactures.  In  Engi;ni(l  tlie  great  peats  of 
tho^e  inanufactui(  to  which  art  is  apjihed  are  far  fruin  the 
metrojwlis,  in  wliich  our  greatest  artists  reside,  and  to  which 
they  press  from  all  proviiicial  towns.  Staffordshire  and 
Worcesterahire — a  day's  journey  from  London — are  the 
seats  of  our  pottery  and  porcelain  wotits;  Sheffield  and 
Birmingham,  of  onr  hardware  and  j[^ted  goods ;  and  for 
the  largest  portion  of  our  current  jewdlery ;  Manchester, 
Coven^,  Macclesfield,  Paisley,  &c.,  for  oar  textile  fiibrios. 
There,  no  one  following  fine  art  will  permanently  xedde; 
whatever  advantages  the  manufacturer  may  offer  to  imlte 
them  to  his  interests,  all  press  to  the  great  art-centre.  But 
Paris  18  not  only  the  seat  of  art,  but  largely  also  the  seat  of 
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Mr.      art-manufacture.    Besides  tlie  Gobelin,  with  its  tapestries, 
^^ox'^^^  its  carpets,  and  its  manufacture  of  funilture  for  the  Imperial 
TiTS'oV   P*^l^^<^^^>  SAvrcs  \<  witliin  half  an  hour's  difctauee  ;  while  the 
PftAwiHa,  furniture  inuiiul'acturor.s  of  the  Marai^  supply  not  oiAy  Paris 
—      but  France  and  foreign  coimtries  ;  and  the  hroiizist,  the 
designers  for  goldsmith's  work  and  jewellery,  find  their 
designs  perfected  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  their  own 
ateUers.   In  England  the  intereonrse  between  the  studio 
and  the  manufactory  is  divided  both  by  time  and  dbtance* 
In  France  the  artist  can  see  his  own  creations  grow  under 
the  hand  of  the  workman^  can  easily  be  consulted  as  to 
eyery  change  and  di£B,culty,  and  finds  the  highest  class  of 
instructed  workmen  daee  at  hand  to  aid  in  their  realisation. 
■dTsntages      Hencc  we  find  such  architects  as  ^I.  Victor  Baltard ; 
SSiSeJ^n.    such  sculptors  and  modellers  at  Maillct,  IClagmann,  Mathurin 
Moreaii,  Gumcr)',  and  Thomsis — lilgli  rlns^  inedallists,  lidding 
honours  in  the  French  school — designing  for  the  goldsmiths' 
Work  ol  Cristr)l]e  ;  ?»uch  painters  as  Hamon,  Flandrin,  and 
liebert,  painting  (»n  the  vaiscs  of  buvrcfe,  &c.,  while  in 
England  such  rehitiuns  between  tatists  of  high  repute  and 
the  manufacturer  are  not  only  rare,  but  still  more  mrely 
brought  under  public  notice. 
Tiieftad:for     Other  causes  connecting  those  who  cultivate  the  fine 
Sie^i^aT  France  with  those  who  more  especially  devote 

uSion*^  themselves  to  the  decorative  art«  and  as  designers  for 
manufacture,  may  be  foimd  in  the  rules  of  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux  Arts.  In  England,  at  least  until  within  the  last 
few  years,  those  who  desired  to  become  artists  sought  the 
preliminary  knowledge  ncccpsary  either  in  ]>rivate  schools, 
or  by  satudyinti  ihnn  the  marbles  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  tlien  endeavoured  to  obtain  admission  to  the  lloyal 
Academy.  There  tlie  works  of  each  candidate  for  admission 
are  bubinitted  to  the  council,  and,  if  possessing  stjfficient 
merit,  the  youth  is  allowed  a  term  of  probation  of  ihree 
months.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  works  executed  in 
the  schools  are  submitted  with  those  first  presented  to  the 
council^  and»  if  satisfactory,  the  candidate  becomes  a  student 
for  seven  years,  or  otherwise  he  is  remitted  to  his  elementary 
studies  for  a  further  period  of  six  or  twelve  months. 

Once  in  the  Academy,  his  time  is  almost  exclusively  given 
to  the  study  of  the  human  figure  from  the  antique  and  from 
nature,  and  to  painting  and  sculptiu'e  as  fine  arts.  Admitted 
to  tliese  schools,  the  pupils  consider  themselves  to  take  rank 
a^  artists,  and  t*ince  none  can  study  there  but  those  who 
have  gone  through  the  above-named  long  probationary  trial 
with  success,  tile  students  cultivate  exclufivenciss,  nnd  look 
down  upon  the  outsiders  who  are  not  partakers  of  tlieir  own 
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advantages*   A  change*  however^  hae  taken  place  during  the  mb. 
last  15  years.    The  advantagee  ofiered*  and  the  excellent  ^^J^^" 
course  of  teaching,  in  the  Government  art  schools  have  led  tfois^i 
many  who  intend  eventuaUy  to  become  artists  to  frequent 
them  for  elemenfnry  in.struction.    Therein  they  obtain  a  — ^ 
degree  of  acquaintance  with  the  beet  ornament  of  nil  periodf^, 
8ome  knowledge  of  styles,  and  great  readiness  in  drawing 
form?!  of  ornament  and  foliage  before  entering  upon  the 
study  of  the  figure.    Thus  many  young  arti.stt*  rising  into 
eminence  and  many  studcntb  of  the  Koyal  Academy,  are 
now  well  acquainted  with  ornamental  design,  and  are  using 
their  talenta  simnlteneouily  in  the  decorative  and  In  tiie 
fine  arts.   But  the  echools  of  the  Beaux  Arts  at  Farie  have  ,;^\'||';';;^:^ 
always  been  far  less  exclusive  than  those  of  our  Boyal  . 
Academy — the  admission  of  all  who  are  desirous  of  studying  isc^ux'!lii« 
art  more  free  and  unfettered  than  to  our  own.    There  the  ^ 
stody  of  the  figure  can  be  attended,  not  only  by  those 
inscribed  on  the  books,  whether  as  students  or  aspiranta  for 
admission,  but  by  any  of  thoi?e  >vho  are  devoting  them- 
selves to  tlie  !*tudy  of  art.    Every  night  between  Noveniber 
1  and  April  30  two  Bcho')!-^  are  0])eu  to  all  who  Invo  applied 
to  the  director  for  admii-Hion.    At  the  commencement  the 
students  compete  for  placer^,  and  outride  students  admitted 
by  the  director  am  compete,  not  only  for  places,  but  for 
prises,  in  the  trimestrai  concours  equally  with  those  in- 
stracted  in  the  studios  of  the  professors  appointed  to  ateliers 
in  the  Beaux  Arts.   It  may  be  remarked  thati  though  this 
admission  only  rektes  to  the  evening  schools,  and  does  not 
confer  the  privilege  of  studying  in  the  special  ateliers  of  the 
professors  of  painting  or  sculpture,  it  really  admits  to  nearly 
the  same  amonnt  of  instruction  that  is  afforded  to  students 
m  Trafalgar-square,  which  largely  consists  of  night  study  of 
the  human  figure,  yoimg  artists  soon  giving  uj)  the  day-time 
to  labour  in  their  own  studios.    It  la  well  worthy  of  con- 
sideration  whether,  under  the   altered  condition  of  our 
Academy  and  the  increase  of  accommodation  its  new  schools 
are  to  provide,  some  freer  mode  ot  admission  to  study  in 
them  might  not  be  adopted.    We  should  not  then  find 
deserted  benches  and  empty  phices.    The  aspirants,  as  they 
are  called  in  France,  would  be  allowed  to  fill  seats  un- 
occupied by  regularly  admitted  students;  and  thu8»  with  no 
hindrance  to  any  but  the  idlers,  participate  in  the  benefits 
of  the  instruction  our  schools  afford.    Another  good  regu* 
lation  of  the  French  schools  is  also  worthy  of  adoption. 
There  the  figure  from  the  antique  is  placed  for  a  fortnight 
alternately  with  the  living  model,  new  places  being  arranged 
on  every  change.   This  reealts  in  a  more  rapid  and  lets 
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laborious  mode  of  studying  from  the  cast,  wliilc  a  more 
careful  mode  of  working  from  the  living  model,  and  a  more 
direct  reference  of  the  nude  life  to  the  nntiquc  is  also 
obtained,  and,  nt  the  same  time,  tliat  irregular  attendance 
obviated  whicli  arisea  in  our  schools  of  the  antique  from 
the  figures  remaining  unchanged  during  a  whole  session, 
and  the  student,  not  regular  in  his  attendance,  being  allowed 
to  letidn  biB  place.  But  tbe  real  puri)08e  in  view  in  drawing 
thia  comparison  between  the  two  acaaemiea  of  fine  art  is  to 
show  how  greatly  the  Parisian  syatem  tends  to  a  union 
between  the  student  of  fine  art  and  the  ornamentist 
Through  it  students  in  the  various  schools  of  design  in 
Paris — both  Governmental  (as  that  in  the  near  vicinity  of 
the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts)  as  well  as  communal — can  freely 
enter  and  study  in  tlie  evenings  side  by  side  rrith  tliose 
specially  foUownicr  the  fine  arts; — Paris,  a  city  of  much 
smaller  area  than  London,  offering  little  obstacle  to  their 
so  doing.  Thus  the  class  distinctions  prevalent  in  our  own 
schoolei  are  avoided,  and  the  youths  feel  it  no  los^  of  caste  to 
work  indifferently  as  oruamentists  or  artisL^,  remunerative 
occupation  oSers.  This  is  aided  by  the  course  of  instruction 
bad  down  for  the  arehitectund  students  at  the  Beaux  Arts^ 
wludi  is  really  a  complete  oourse,  while  the  instruction  of 
aichitects  in  the  London  Academy  is  little  more  than 
nominal.  In  Paris  great  strewn  is  laid  on  the  young  archi- 
tect's power  as  an  ornamental  draughtsman  and  designer. 
There  are  in  the  arehitectual  ooorse,  four  competitions  in 
each  year  in  designing  the  figure  and  ornament ;  thus 
architects  liroucflit  ^i]>  in  the  ateliers  of  the  professors  of  the 
Beaux  Arts  are  lu^^lily  accomplished  in  a  branch  of  the  art 
in  whicli  they  so  seldom  quality  tliemselves  in  Kn^jjland,  and 
learn  to  appreciate  and  take  a  dci  ]>cr  intorest  in  all  the  arts 
cognate  to  architecture  than  has  uiitii  lately  been  tlie  case 
in  England. 

But  besides  the  more  intimate  relations  which  have  been 
ibfltered  in  France  between  the  artisti  the  desi^er,  and  the 
manufiustureri  and  those  to  which  we  have  just  aUuded, 
which  arise  out  of  the  rules  of  their  school  of  fine  art,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  for  a  century  before  such  institu* 
tions  existed  in  England,  schools,  both  Government  and 
municipal,  have  been  open  in  Paris  for  the  gratuitous 
instruction  of  the  artisans,  the  designers,  and  the  decorators. 
"We  have  from  time  to  time  inspected  the  art-education 
afforded  by  such  schools,  both  in  Paris  and  in  other  conti- 
nental cities,  and  from  this  inspection — from  the  careiul 
examination  of  the  works  exhibited  in  Paris  in  1863  (to 
whicix  allusion  has  already  been  made),  and  from  the  draw* 
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iugs  and  modele  exlii!)itecl  in  the  present  intematioiial  mb. 
building  by  Italy,  Wuitemberg,  Bavaria^  Austria,  and  ^^^^'^^ 
England, — we  t^Iiall  endeavour  to  make  a  few  remarks,  not  on  ^\ox"of 
individual  works,  but  on  the  merits  and  detects  of  the  varied  Diuwiao, 
tenchin^  tt>  be  found  in  them.    Tlio  visitor  interested  in  — 
such  matters  would  do  well  to  exauunc  tliese  work.>j,  some  of 
which,  not  openly  exhibited,  arc  to  be  found  in  folios  in  the 
various  countries.    And,  at  the  same  time,  it  would  be 
desiniitle  that  he  should  seek  admission  to  some  of  the  art 
schoula  in  Paris  and  examine  for  hiniseU  the  class  of  students 
who  attend,  the  accommodation  provided,  the  examples  used 
in  them,  as  well  as  the  instmctton  they  afford.    He  will  find 
no  difficulty  in  obtaining  pennission  to  see  the  Go?emment 
school  of  art,  in  the  Uue  de  r£colc  de  M^icine,  or  the 
communal  schools  in  other  quarters  of  Paris. 

In  the  French  6cho<^  for  art- workmen  no  special  course  Cunrs  ^  r 
seems  to  be  laid  down  which  the  students  are  expected  to  IuM  ui  hi!  !' 


ion 


follow.  They  commence  with  linear  drawing,  both  with  f.^fv^lch 
instruments  and  iiec  liand,  but  in  the  latter  case,  the  clear  »rt stiiooiji. 
oulJinc  and  preei^iion  ('x;"  tf'd  in  the  schbols  of  art  in  England 
are  not  s(»uiht  for,  oftentnncs  a  bolder  manner — a  kind  of 
black-bt>ard  practice— beini^  the  tmly  elementary  initiative. 
When  the  student  proceeds  to  shading  from  flat  (.'xamples  or 
from  casts  the  uge  of  the  stump  in  execution  is  I'ar  more 
urevalent  than  the  point,  and  the  same  is  observable  when 
be  arrives  at  the  study  of  shading  from  the  cast  or  from 
flowers  and  foliage,  or  ultimately  pi*actices  shading  the  figure 
from  the  cast  or  from  life*  This  tends  to  great  freedom  and 
ease  of  execution,  if  at  some  loss  of  correctness  and  truth; 
too  often,  also,  the  study  from  flowers  and  foliage  is  confined 
to  copyii^  the  designer's  rendering  of  Nature  rather  than 
any  recurrence  to  Nature  herself.  By  this  the  freedom  and 
ease  of  the  decorator  are  arrived  at,  though  ut  the  \o<'^  of 
novelty  ami  ot  imitative  truth.  Our  course  of  teachini:  ^ecks 
freedom  iliroiiiih  knowledge  attained  by  careful  and  prcei-c 
imitation,  tin-  French  system  rather  seeks  fsiciUty  and  fluency 
without  such  ioundatiou.  And  this  brings  us  to  the  examples 
used  in  the  French  schools,  which  are  certainly  not  well 
selected,  or  such  as  we  should  so  consider.  The  students 
are  permitted  to  draw  from  modem  lithographed  "studies 
for  ornament^ — from  coai^  picturesque  costume  heads  and 
flguree — rather  than  required  to  make  care^l  studies  from 
the  antique— from  flat  conies  first,  and  then  from  the  round, 
the  fine  examples  from  the  antique  by  Reverdin  being  less 
used  than  those  by  Julyan  or  others  of  like  charactsr.  In  OoniMriMii 
these  schools  also  there  is  far  less  drawing  from  actual  plants  and  Eniriw 
and  foliage  than  with  us,  and  many  of  the  flat  examples  sot 
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Mr.     before  the  scholars,  both  of  flovrers  and  foliage,  are  such  aa 
•D^h^v\h  YxfiYQ  already  undergone  one  stage  of  generalisation  at  the 
Twxs^op    hands  of  the  decorative  artist,  rather  than  exact  imitative 
^^ae!***'  studies  of  nature,  as  with  us,  leuiliiig  the  student  on  to  work 
—      with  like  care  IVoin  nature  itseU,  as  a  groundwork  for  hla 
own  future  treatment  of  it.  Again,  although  thv  coii.-tructlon 
of  ornament  and  the  production  of  new  ornameniJil  tbrms  is 
taught  in  the  Government,  and  partially  in  eome  oi  the  com- 
munal schools,  no  instruction  seems  to  be  given  in  the 
^         historic  stales  of  di^rent  periode,  or  in  the  principles  whidi 
should  guide  the  application  of  ornament  in  die  decoration  of 
separate  fiibrica  and  objects.   The  use  in  these  schools  of  the 
ornament  of  to-day  rather  than  of  well-chosen  examples  has 
already  been  alluded  to,  and  it  arises  lai^ly  out  of  the 
nature  of  the  occupation  of  those  who  frequent  them  for 
study,  men  more  or  less  skilled  in  the  decorative  arts,  and 
constantly  following  them  as  their  occupation.    To  tht'm  a 
knowledge  of  the  prevailing  fashion  is  all  important, 
any  new  publication  by  artists  of  repute,  or  any  decorations 
in  progress  of  execution  from  their  designs,  arc  eagerly 
sought  as  a  direct  source  of  present  profit,  and  of  more 
immediate  value  to  the   art-vvorknma  than  those  studies 
which,  if  valuable  in  the  end  by  leading  him  to  a  fuller  sense 
of  the  beautiful  and  the  true,  might  do  so  at  the  expense  of 
his  attaining  ftdfity,  readiness,  and  a^uatntance  with  the 
fashion  of  to-daj  by  which  he  lives.    With  us  decoration  is 
the  exception  rather  than  the  rule;  but  in  France  the 
churches,  palaces,  private  residence-:,  and  shops,  abound  with 
decoration,  both  painted  and  modelled,  and  the  workmen 
who  execute  it  acquire  a  facility  and  skill  inducing  them 
to  spurn  precise  study ;   these  often  continue  to  frequent 
the  schooln,  and  tlielr  readiness  h:r<  n  rharm  for  those  who 
arc  their  companions  in  study,  lenling  them  to  consider 
faciHiy  tlie  highest  excellence,  and  disinclining  them  to  that 
cai  eful  and  thorough  training  pursued  in  our  school?.  Yet 
there  is  no  tloubt  that  the  more  precise  instruction  requii'ed 
by  us  would  act  as  a  corrective  to  the  weak  exuberance 
observable  at  times  m  French  decorative  art,  without  de- 

Srivmg  it  of  Uie  rare  manipulative  skill  in  which  we  are 
eficient,  while  an  infiision  of  the  French  practice  in  our 
own  course  might  be  equally  useful  to  ourselves,  and  cornet 
the  cpmmon  tendency  to  coldness  and  apparent  want  of 
inspiration. 

^^agod^       The  fullest  exhibition  of  the  works  of  pupils  in  art  schools 
bffs.     *   is  made  l)y  Wirtemberg  in  Class  8.    (No.  2.  Les  ^coles 
ouvrieres  commuuales  dc  quarante-si.K  localit^s  du  Txoyanmc 
de  Wirtembeig.)    The  course  does  not  essentially  difier 
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from  thitt  of  Knglaiid.  Tlic  t^tudent  seems  to  be  taught  Mb. 
practical  geometry,  perspective,  and  mechaoical  drawing,  of 
which  there  are  gi>od  ezamj^es  exhibited^  the  course  of  Tfoirs^v 
(nrthogi-aj)hic  projectioa  being  yeiy  fbll.  In  fireehand  draw-  i>^^it<'> 
Ing  the  same  dear  and  Bomewhat  precise  treatment  of  ontiine  — 
eeezDB  sought  after  as  with  ns,  and  the  early  training  of  flic  wuhour 
hand  and  eye  to  correctness  carefully  attended  to.  Tiie 
shading  from  the  casts  is,  as  in  England,  ratlier  with  the 
point  than  by  the  stump  process.  In  our  schools,  in  all  the 
early  8ta*:!;c?  the  studies  arc  nltcmatotl ;  first,  outlining  from 
flat  exnm])le8,  then  from  solids  and  o1>jects;  rilia'lin_r  from 
flat  examples  next  has  })lacc,  then  shading  from  models  and 
cai^ts  of  ornament;  llo\vci>  and  foliage  are  drawn  from  flat 
exauiples,  then  from  nature;  the  figure  in  outline,  or  >»haded 
first  from  flat  examples,  then  from  the  rounds  and  finally 
from  the  living  model ;  so  that  through  the  whole  course  the 
student  has,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  ikin^  Utelf  placed  before 
him  for  stady  rather  than  a  drawing  from  it  given  hmi  to 
copy,  just  sufficient  use  being  made  of  the  flat  example  to 
giye  him  power  to  proceed  to  the  round.  This  interchange 
docs  not  seem  so  fully  carried  out  in  the  practice  of  any 
foreign  schools.  Nor  do  we  trace  in  them  the  use  of  a  well- 
selected  set  of  examples.  It  would  seem  here,  as  in  France, 
that  the  choice  was  sonicwhut  capricious,  and  that  at  times 
the  ornament  of  the  day  replaced  for  study  those  fiuLT 
examples  which  sliuuld  be  derived  Irom  the  best  periodic  of 
anti(|uity  or  the  lienaissance. 

AVe  notice  also  that  not  only  here,  but  in  other  German 
schools,  examples  of  relief  ornament  are  in  use  which  appeal*  55Sy^ji°|^ 
to  have  been  modelled  expressly  for  study^  and  to  that  end  ^^ii^'^'^ 
Itare  been  made  so  sharp  and  precise^  so  cleanly  cut  from 
the  ground*  as  to  tend  to  great  errors  in  their  use.  The 
student  ought  to  be.  taught  that  relief  ornament  should  not 
be  like  appliqu^  work,  and  that  it  is  a  great  &ult  to  lose 
that  beaotiful  quality  seen  in  all  good  ornament  of  occa- 
sionally melting  the  forms  into  the  ground.  This  error 
arises  among  the  modellers  from  working  on  a  hard  ground, 
as  a  slate  or  tile — a  practice  discontinued  in  our  English 
pchool«»  at  tlic  instance  of  Sir  K.  Westmacott,  who  early 
perceived  the  stringency  and  hardncps  resulting  from  it. 
Perhaps  the  cold  prccisi^>n  of  much  of  the  German  ornament, 
its  cast-iron  respcctal»illi y  and  mechnnieal  look,  so  oj)posed 
to  the  happy  facility  of  tlic  French  ornanientiit,  may  ia  part 
arise  from  these  faulty  models.  Among  the  works  sent  in 
by  Wirtemberg  we  do  not  find  many  examples  from  foUa^ 
and  flowers^  and  the  life-studies  are  principally  portrait 
hmHa,  often  oleyer  and  chmoterietic,  it  somewhat  proaaipy 
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and  with  too  much  attention  to  rendering  into  black  and 
ov      white  the  colour  of  the  hair  and  dresses,  although  a  better 
TI0N8OF    practice  has  been  observed  in  those  from  Rottenberg.  As 
Drawing.  ^^^^^  by  the  works  exhibited,  the  object  of 

the  schools  seems  to  be  simply  to  form  good  drauglitsnien 
and  modellers,  intelligent  artizans  skilled  to  handle  the  pencil 
and  the  modelling  tool,  and  able  thoiougldy  to  comprehend 
working  drawings^  rather  than  to  instruct  designers  for 
manufacture  or  to  instil  the  principles  of  decoratiTe  art; 
for  this  purpose  the  instruction  they  provide  is  very  suitahle, 
while  it  is  worthy  of  notice  how  widely  this  teaching  is 
spread,  and  what  small  tovms,  or  as  we  should  call  then» 
toilSof"    villages,  have  their  drawing  schools.    Thus  from  an  exami** 
JJgJJgjJjj^  nation  of  the  notice.-'  of  ofich  school  we  find  Sulz,  with  only 
1,800  inhal)it;int8,  scndiiiLC  the  works  of  its  students,  among 
which  :iro  smnc  (jmu]  -tudies  of  ornament  painted  in  flat 
tints  ;  Kiiiiliiii<;eii    with  2, .300,  Geis.sliniicn    with  ;J,(H)U, 
Ellwan^en  with  :),.')00  inhabitiuits,  and  otlier  places  of  about 
the  like  population,  the  works  from  which  include  well- 
executed  shaded  ornament,  beads  from  the  life,  &c ;  eo  that 
in  these  small  towns  the  instruetion  given  it  not  necessarily 
of  a  merely  elementary  character. 

Each  of  the  works  exhibited  is  properly  labelled  with  the 
name  and  age  of  the  student,  and  the  time  each  has  been 
under  instruction.  The  ages  vary  from  sixteen  to  twenty 
years,  and  the  time  in  the  schools  in  some  cases  is  four  or  five 
years.  In  these  respects  they  differ  little  from  our  own. 
We  are  without  information  as  to  the  amount  of  assistance 
afforded  l)y  the  Government,  and  tlin--  arc  unable  to  institute 
a  Comparison  as  to  cost.  In  Engianci,  with  Government  aid 
and  a  fee  retiuired  from  each  student,  art-schooKs  cannot 
maiuuua  themselves  in  towns  with  a  less  population  than  from 
6,0UU  to  7,000;  although,  where  the  population  U  ie^,  a 
master  sometimes  takes  charge  of  schools  in  two  neigh- 
bouring towns,  dividing  his  time  equally  between  both 
places.  But  in  Wirt6im>ei:g«  where  the  instruction  to  the 
workmen  is  wholly  gratuitous,  places  with  a  population 
hardly  one>third  of  this  maintdn  a  school.  Perhaps  these 
are  more  of  the  character  of  our  night  schools,  whi^,  under 
a  late  minute  of  the  Education  Board,  are  now  being  esta- 
blished, taught  by  masters  holding  less  advanced  certificatea 
of  competency  than  those  in  art-schoolt<.  Tlicse  will  give 
an  elementary  knowledge  of  linear  and  free-hand  drawinrr  to 
the  ariizan ;  but  the  instruction  given  in  the  VV^irtembeig 
schools  seems  of  a  higher  character  than,  for  a  time  at  least, 
can  be  expected  from  the  ni^ht  schools  here. 
iaJteTwte!      Bavaria  exhibits  a  cuiiectiua  of  works  executed  at  the 
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Eoole  Boyaile  des  Arts  et  M^eiB  at  Kurembeig.   They  az6 
▼erj  nmiur  to  those  firom  Wirtemberg,  but  more  adYanoed 
as  tboee  in  oar  art-echools,  and  carried  further  in  the  direc^  nSnow 
tion  of  the  figure ;  many  fine  drawings  of  the  whole  figure  i>a^^i»<>> 
both  from  the  antique  and  the  life  being  among  them,  aa  wdl  — ^ 
as  some  very  bold  dramngs  of  half-length  draped  figures, 
florid  in  treatment,  and  picturesque  ae  to  chiaroscuro.  The 
visitor  will  do  well  to  examine  them.    The  stump  is  used 
more  tiian  in  our  schools,  but  witli  a  result  iet-8  nlovenly  than 
in  the  French.    The  ornamental  cxamples»  of  modelJing  are 
more  exclusively  (jrcrnian  than  even  in  Wirtemberg,  and 
modelling  in  both  countricb  beemd  practised  by  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  gtudents  than  with  us*  while,  as  in  other  foreign 
schools^  colonr  seeme  little  attended  to.   There  10  the  eame 
apparent  want  of  selection  in  Ae  ezamples. 

Aufltria  showB  only  a  &w  of  the  drawings  of  students  in  ArtHM^hooia 
her  art-schools ;  they  do  not  greatly  differ  from  those  from 
our  own,  except  in  being  more  hard,  respectable,  and  precis^ 
£rom  the  reasons  already  referred  to.  There  are  one  or  two 
heads  from  antique  lynsts  hardly  of  average  merit,  and  some 
models  of  ornament  in  red  wax  oti  a  liard  ground,  fully  bear- 
ing out  the  remarks  we  have  already  made — that  this  leads 
to  a  clean  and  hard  treatment  without  much  feelinrr,  and 
without  auv  union  of  the  ornament  with  its  <i:round.  Several 
folios  of  drawinfxri,  the  resultis  i>i  arL-teachitj;;  iu  Venice  and 
Lombardy,  aie  to  be  found  in  the  Italian  Court  From  the 
long  connexion  of  Aeae  conntries  with  Austria,  the  teaching 
is,  of  course^  mnch  the  same  ae  in  the  Gennan  schools.  From 
Bergamo,  where  there  ia  a  school  of  one  hundred  pupils^  and  in 
there  is  a  large  number  of  architectural  drawings,  both  of 
existing  buildings  and  compositions,  as  well  as  details  of  con- 
struction, timber  bridges,  &c.,  whic^  the  visitor  will  do  well 
to  examine.  Other  schools  show  a  good  acquaintance  with 
practical  geometry,  orthographic  projection,  and  free-liand 
drawing.  Of  this  latter  class  some  well  executed  outlines 
are  sent,  although  not  always  from  good  or  weli-chosen 
examples. 

It  would  have  been  of  great  interest  if,  instead  of  the 
heterogeneous  collections  s^cnt  from  the  various  countries,  a 
selection  to  show  the  course  followed  had  been  nmde  in  each, 
as  has  been  done  from  England,  so  that  conqieriaon  might 
have  been  made  between  Siem,  and  the  mutnal  errors  and 
adTantapea  fairly  considered*  As  it  is,  our  inspection  leads  ^  ht^t  wo 
na  to  thmk  that  the  course  adopted  in  likigland  is  better  than 
that  of  Grermany,  and  can  gain  little  from  it,  but  that  advan-  ^^S^ 
iige  might  arise  if,  after  the  caie  and  prodaion  inculcated  by 
the  more  dementaiy  part  of  onr  eouiM  are  attained,  the 
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B^miuvB  stti^Jcte  "wete  directed  to  seek  the  greater  facility  afforded 
OK      by  parts  of  the  French  system  of  teaching.    Tliin  would 

MoiS  result  from  more  attention  being  given  to  time  dmwing,  % 
practice  occasionally  enforced  in  our  schools,  and  whit  li  lias 
—  then  shown  how  fully  llic  cxiu  t  traminir  of  the  student  in  the 
elementary  part  of  our  course  lias  given  rcadinesr!  nnrl  power 
of  rapid  cxorutiou.  In  many  of  our  provincial  schoolis  tlie 
member  ioi  ihe  town,  the  municipal  authorities,  or  rcsjident 
manufacturers,  besides  the  rewards  offered  by  Govenmient, 
give  prizes  to  stimulate  the  industry  of  the  students  ;  perhaps 
some  of  these  could  not  be  better  apphed  than  by  instituting 
stated  competitkms  m  modelUng,  drawings  and  designing, 
wherein  the  sfodenta  should  be  required,  in  the  school^  to 
compete  in  a  given  time,  raptdiiy  of  execution  being  one  of 
the  conditions  to  be  combined  with  excellence  in  the  work 
produced. 

Although  the  composition  of  ornament  is  taught  in  PariSy 
both  in  the  school  in  the  Hue  de  I'Kcole  de  Medicine  and  in 
Bomc  others,  one  section  of  the  En^i^liph  course  is  peculiar  to 
our  own-  tho  jaertion  of  "  elementary  desipfn,"  preparin<jr  the 
student  for  the  practice  of  decorative  dcsi<jn  by  the  careful 
study  of  ancient  ornament,  by  the  analysis  of  foliage  and 
flowers,  witii  a  view  to  the  new  ornamental  forms  to  be 
derived  from  them:  by  the  6tudy  oi'  llie  gcouietricai  and 
other  laws  which  govern  the  agreeable  distribution  of  ornamen- 
tal details,  either  as  to  form,  colour,  quantity,  or  symmetrical 
^st^tion  combination;  and,  finally,  as  to  the  proper  application  of 
indosi<.nuiot  ornament  to  the  various  materials  in  which  the  design  is 

general  'fi      .  «    «        •  «  •       m*         •.  r  ^  ' 

^^1^^  mtended  to  be  wrought  or  executed*  Xhese  laws  of  Jitneu 
in  application  are,  to  say  the  least,  not  followed  by  the 
decorative  artists  of  Paris.  The  flat  treatment  of  ornament 
on  hangings,  carpets,  &c. ;  the  conventional  rather  than  the 
Imitative  renderinLf  of  flower?  and  foliajre,  the  absence  of 
shadows,  and  the  true  relation  between  the  omament  and 
the  ground  on  which  it  is  wrought — nil  so  well  understood 
by  the  Orientals  and  by  the  artists  of  the  INIiddle  Ages — 
are  ignored  in  the  works  of  the  modern  French  dci-igners ; 
the  true  diatiuction  between  pictorial  and  ornamental  art 
quite  overlooked.  Thus  landscapes,  animals,  and  figure- 
snbjects  are  fonnd  not  only  on  hangings  and  carpets,  but 
on  the  backs  and  seats  of  conches  and  chairs,  while  the 
woven  and  painted  flowers  on  ^e  dresses  of  the  ladies  vie 
with  the  artificial  ones  that  adorn  their  headnlresses,  or  the 
natural  flowers  that  compose  their  bouquets. 

Instruction  in  schools  of  art  in  these  fundamental  principles 
is,  perhaps,  more  neces^nr^^  in  Paris  than  with  ns^  since  it  is 
most  difficult  to  throw  ofi'  the  tastes,  feeling,  or  ptqjudicesy 
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arisinff  from  edncatbn  and  the  objects  by  which  we  have  Ub. 
beeniiirmmded  from  our  youth  upwards.  THub  it  must  be 
ahnost  an  impoesibility  for  the  French  student  or  artist,  noii^ 
witli  his  giirroimdlngs  from  infanoy*  his  instniotion  in  the 
schools,  or  his  labours  as  an  art-workman^  to  depart  from  — 
the  florid  richness^  tlie  redundance  of  line,  colour,  and  orna- 
ment, wliicli  have  characterised  the  decorative  manufactures 
of  France  .-^ince  the  days  of  Louis  XV.  It  will  require  a  Want  of 
lonj^  period  of  teaching  sounder  principles,  the  continuous  KJSSlJl?" 
and  careful  selection  of  good  objects  for  study,  and  the 
example  of  men  distinf^nished  in  their  profession  to  hring 
this  about.  Meanwhile,  who  can  wonder  that  the  French 
people  and  their  guests  from  other  countries  are  ubtonished 
and  captifated  by  the  sensuous  xedundsnee  of  ridi  oma* 
mentattouy  the  flow  of  faney,  and  the  exeeutiTe  skill  of 
thdr  designers.  It  is  difficult  even  for  those  who  uphold 
truer  prinoiples  so  to  qualify  their  admiration  of  beauties  as 
not  to  appear  cautious  and  cold  in  tlieir  estimate  of  the 
proprwtffot  these  designs.  It  is  out  of  the  range  of  our 
report  to  allude  to  the  extreme  skill  with  which  flowers, 
fruits,  fignrcs,  and  animals  arc  desin;ned  and  wrought  in  the 
hangings,  carpets,  &c.,  of  the  (iobelins,  and  some  of  tlic 
great  manufacturing  firms  of  France — in  the  silks,  and 
shawls,  and  paper-hanjringB  exlubited — they  will  for  their 
own  sake  bemucli  exaniuied  by  all  visitors  U»  the  Kxhil)ition; 
but  it  has  been  felt  as  a  duty,  before  noticing  some  of  the 
designs  for  such  works  in  Class  8,  and  before  calling  on  the 
Tidtora  to  inspect  them,  to  show  wherein  we  differ  from 
the  principles  on  whioh  they  are  wrought,  however  much  we 
may  pnuse  them  for  other  excellences; 

As  iUofltcating  the  above  remarks,  let  the  visitor  examine  JjJ^'ut^f 
the  floral  decoration  of  the  designs  by  J.  G.  Gattiker  (Chiss  jjj^Jjj.'j^  ^ 
8,  No.  86).  Though  these  are  in  the  imitative  or  picturesque 
style,  it  is  impossiue  not  to  be  pleased  witli  the  happy  case 
with  which  the  groups  of  flowers  are  executively  rendered, 
the  skill  and  taste  of  their  ai'nmgcment  and  distribution,  the 
delicate  gradations  fronr  colour  to  grey,  and  the  manner  in 
which  each  group  k  r  des  by  neutral  tints  into  the  bnck- 
ground.  We  may  object  to  the  gaudiness  of  the  colouring 
and  to  the  principle  of  ornamentatiuu,  but  for  the  qualities  we 
have  named  our  decorators  may  well  study  them.  A  design 
contsining  three  roses  dispersed  on  a  like  ground  is  also  one 
that  shomd  be  examined.  Other  decorative  designs  in  this 
Class  (8)  also  deserve  eaiefol  study;  of  their  exceUenceSy  that 
we  may  learn  fcom  them;  and  of  theur  &ults  that  we  may 
avoid  them.  These  latter  are  crude  colour  and  coarse  and 
vkdent  eontrasts ;  while  the  peifeet  mastery  of  execntion»  the 
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kdSLtx  P^^^     tlirowiDg  parte  of  the  ^xmp  mto  different  pluiesy 
<Mr^^  and  the  delicacy  of  the  tinto  are  pointo  from  which  much  outy 
noxs  oV  be  learnt.   Take  those  of  V.  Gu^tte  (Clm  9»  Na  96),  for 

^^!"^*  instance,  and  estamine  the  ease  with  which  he  throws  his 
— -  flowers  on  the  snr&ce  of  his  paperhan^ngs,  or  loops  them  as 
flounces  for  dresses  forcing  us  to  adnure  works  wc  object  to 
cm  principle.  Again  let  the  vis«itor  inspect  the  delicate  artistic 
execution  of  some  of  tho  ?mnll  designs  for  pnTticrc?  and  cano- 
pies exhihited  by  II.  Heniy  (Class  8,  No.  lOS).  Take  the 
dr-siixn  lor  a  car]>et  (Fahricatiou  Chene11«*X  nnd  lie  will  we 
thiuk  conl'ess  that  his*  eye  is  delighted  with  its  coluur  ii&  of  a 
Ixuifjnet,  its  tender  contrast  of  tints,  and  the  clever  way  in 
which  the  arrangement  of  the  wn  atlis  ut"  flowers  as  points  of 
colour  sparkle  and  give  expression  to  the  design.  It  is  a 
carpet  in  thorouglily  French  taste.  Compare  it  with  a  design 
by  the  same  artist,  which  hangs  beside  it,  and  which  is  called 
Chinese  (though  it  might  be  better  named  Persian).  How 
respectably  tame !  How  sober  it  looks  in  conip.orison  with 
the  other!  will  be  the  exclamation;  and  though  good  taste 
may  suggest  that  a  cai*pet  oij^ht  to  be  quiet,  ought  to  ha  rich 
without  contrasts  of  colour,  ought  to  give  a  sense  of  flatness, 
can  we  wonder  that  the  French  purchaser  lnu<rhs  at  such 
reasfniing?  She,  perha]>s,  shows  her  salons  rather  than  lives 
in  xhvm  :  tliev  nntst  he  ti^^  if'i'ixeous  as  her  mean?  will  afford; 
everything  must  call  attention  to  the  wealth  and  opulence  of 
the  o\vncr,  from  the  floor,  glowing  with  the  richest  imitative 
hoiKjiiets,  to  the  ceiling  with  \i&  azm'c  on  wliieh  ^portive 
cherubs  entwine  wreaths  of  flowers.  Can  tliere  be  a  doubt 
as  to  which  carpet  she  would  choose,  and  do  not  we  even 

comptir}M,u  hesitate  as  to  whether  she  is  not  right  and  we  wrong  ?  But 

tai  iiuitiu.  let  US  pass  nom  these  designs,  radiant  with  camune,  axure^ 
and  emerald  green,  to  rest  our  eyes  awhile  on  the  fabrics  in 
the  India  C<nii*t  of  the  English  department — not  pseudo 
Oriental,  half  French  and  half  Indian — ^Indian  or  Persian, 
perhaps,  in  msre  line  and  ^neral  appearance,  >\ithout  the 
wondrous  pcnse  of  hannony  m  tint  and  dye  which  w  c  shall 
there  find  the  Indian  artistp  uihrrit  ns  tlirir  hirtliri'^'-ht. 
Tlure  we  see  at  once  Imw  t^old  and  colour  cnn  l>e  hrou«rht 
toMrduT;  how  tlirniinli  tlic  most  marvellous  siihtletv  of  cohw 
an<l  tint,  the  grent  i  -t  U  ty  can  consist  with  the  greatest  lich- 
ness — richness  without  a  flavour  of  gsiudiness ;  and,  beyond 
all,  iiow  ilic  decoration  of  each  fabric  is  suited  to  its  use  and 
thoroughly  subordinate  thereto. 

But,  returning  to  the  works  of  the  French  designers  in 
Class  8,  there  are  some  to  which  attention  may  be  called  ftr 
higher  qualities  than  those  to  which  we  haTe  abeady  alluded. 
Among  them  the  designs  of  M.  'Fngoot  (dasa  9,  Na  194) 
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deserve  careful  examination,  as  exhibiting  much  that  has  x«»»BAf« 
been  derived  ftom  the  study  of  tiie  past,  joined  to  some  of  o« 
the  beet  qualitiee  of  French  deoomtlTe  art   Thus  his  designs  momcw 
for  uilaid  borders  have  great  delicacy,  both  of  drawing  and  * 
colour  flatly  treated,  and  evince  a  study  of  the  doiaonn^ 
enamels  of  the  Chinese.    His  more  important  designs  for 
internal  decoration  combine  the  £gure  with  ornamental  forms 
▼er%^  liappily,  and  show  fancy  and  richness  with  a  subchied 
ami  weH-rerriilntf»d  tasto.    Tlioy  are  the  works  of  a  true  artist 
and  appear  to  ^;ive  evidenrc  (  f  the  influence  of  English  taste 
in  gulxlrnnp;  the  over-exuberaiu'c  of  French  (leHijTn.  The 
defeigns  fur  interior  decoration  exhibited  by  M.  Ouri  (ClaFS  8, 
No.  172)  fhoiild  also  be  examined  as  works  ot  iancy  and 
skilled  iijveiition. 

There  are  some  designs  for  lace  which  call  for  examina- 
tion. In  1 855  Eng^imd  was  greatly  dependent  on  foreign 
countries  for  lace  designs ;  but  since  that  period,  and  almost 
wholly  through  the  operation  of  our  art^ehools  this  is 
entirely  changed,  and  our  desings  are  rather  sought  for 
abroad  than  imported  by  us.  A  glance  at  the  lace  exhibited 
throughout  the  Bxhibition  will  show  the  great  improvement 
in  taste  in  this  manufacture  since  the  last  Exhibition,  both 
in  England  and,  in  a  le?B  degree,  in  other  conntrie?.  Of  Besi^for 
designs  for  iace,  England  only  sends  one  or  two  specimens  liahan^* 
as  illustrations  of  the  court*e  of  desirrn  adopted  at  South 
Kensington.  They  are  the  works  ot  .students,  but  will  be 
found  not  wanting  in  taste  or  style.  Belgium  also  display.^ 
a  few  lace  dcsignb  ;  but,  although  the  designer  has  received 
one  or  two  Helium  medals,  we  cannot  call  attention  to  them 
for  any  merit  as  designs.  Xn  France,  M.  A.  Roussel  (Class 
S,  No.  315)  exhibits  some  designs  of  great  merit  for  lace 
handkerohie6»  in  excellent  taste  and  beautifully  executed. 
The  ornament  of  the  boarder  is  so  treated  with  thick  and 
diin  work  as  to  have  somewhat  the  delicacy  of  a  cameoi  and 
the  gvoond  is  powdered  with  a  di^r  of  camations^  alter- 
nating  on  every  other  Idzenge  with  stars.  One  or  two 
l)erthds  and  »csuri  enrls  are  also  ornamented  on  good  prin- 
ciplci*  and  with  much  ianey.  While  in  tIih  locnlity  the 
visitor  may  with  advantage  examine  some  nt  the  products  of 
M.  E.  Phillipe  (Clap?  8,  No.  186),  who  combines  the  des^igner 
with  the  art-workman,  exhibiting  among  other  things  an 
enamelled  and  an  ivory  casket  designed,  modelled,  and 
carved  by  himself.  Russia  IS  one  of  the  few  countries  whioh 
exhibit  designiL  They  are  by  pupils  in  the  Eeole  Straganoff 
^Jass  8,  Ko.  2),  and  show  a  curious  struggle  between  the 
tramtums  of  art  and  the  imported  French  Benais* 
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Before  concluding  this  report  there  is  one  eubject  to  which 
reference  lins  hccn  innde  wliich  requires  more  ripccial  atten- 
mamov  tion,  I  allude  to  the  preparation  of  examples,  nnd  the  repro- 
^'^^So'^'  duction  of  works  for  the  furtherance  of  education  in  art.. 
Production  j^uti^trated  hy  many  objectt*  contained  in  this  class,  and  which 
of  school  ha^  an  important  hearinj;  on  art-education.  In  all  couiurie^, 
examples  of  more  or  Ichh  excellence  for  the  une  of  iurt-iichoole 
have  been  prepared.  In  our  own,  the  bcrics  of  leasons  in 
oatUne  ornament,  by  the  late  Ifr*  Dj  ce,  was  undertaken  by 
direotion  of  the  Committee  of  Management  of  Schools  of 
Art  It  has  superseded  those  of  AlbertoUi,  Weiibrecht, 
and  still  fonns  the  eommencement  of  the  pupils  studies. 
Other  excellent  examples  ibr  shading  and  figuie-drainng 
have,  from  time  to  time,  been  prepared  under  the  sanction 
of  the  Department,  and  casts  from  the  best  ornaments  of  the 
past  obtained  for  the  use  of  the  more  advanced  students. 
The  elioice  of  such  works,  as  we  hnve  <1n)M'n  in  the  ra.'ie  of 
the  German  cast?,  is  (»f  crreat  importance;  their  use  may 
tend  to  sow  the  seeds  of  good  or  bad  ta.^te  at  the  very  com- 
mencement of  the  student  s  career — their  adoption  in  a 
pul4ic  cuurhe  of  in^^truction  adJing  greatly  to  their  antlnu  ity. 
A  curious  in.>-tance  of  the  ncccsssity  of  carefully  selecting 
such  examples,  and  of  the  readiness  with  which  they  are 
adopted  abroad,  is  seen  in  the  ooUeotion  of  stndents'  works 
from  Wirtemberg.  There  two  copies  from  casts  of  objects 
at  South  Kensington  are  in  use.  These  oasts  were  niade> 
about  three  years  ago,  for  the  Society  of  Arts  to  test  ^e 
skill  of  the  operative  carvers  in  wood  or  stone,  and  were 
fiurly  well  adapted  for  that  purpose;  £u  less  so  as  litho- 
graphed plates  to  be  used  as  drawing  copies  in  &e  schools. 

But,  bc.-ide  the  jiroduction  of  work t;  to  be  UFcd  as  a  course 
of  elementary  study  for  trnininfi  the  hand  and  eve,  the 
culture  of  the  taste  and  of  sound  jirinciplcF  of  art  have  to  be 
promoted  by  placing  before  the  decorative  artist  the  iinest 
works  of  past  nprcs  wherein  handicraft  skill  has  realised 
beautiful  design.  For  this  end  ail  countries  have  gradually 
awakened  to  the  necessity'  of  founding  museume  and  coUec- 
iions  of  rare  and  beaufiM  objects,  and  sought  thdr  ^ssemi- 
nation  by  various  means,  to  permit  of  their  more  extended 
use  and  reference. 

To  aohieve  the  first  of  these  oljects  our  Goremment,  afler 
the  International  Exhibition  of  1851,  founded  the  Depart- 
ment of  Arty  and  laid  the  commencement  of  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum,  an  establishment  betttf  known  and  appre- 
ciated on  the  continent  than,  at  present,  even  in  our  own 
country.  As  localities  began  to  under?tnnd  the  vrtlue  of  art 
schools  and  museums^  and  their  importance  towards  tba 
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art,  neoeBflKrily  lare,  got  more  and  move  locked  up  in  public 
museums,  a  syBtem  of  circulation  wa^  adopted,  and  efforts  tioxsop 
initiated  for  reproducing,  by  all  available  means,  fine  workB  ^^j^^ 
of  ornamental  art,  both  to  complete  the  central  museum  and  .  — ; 
to  provide  by  local  museums  for  the  instruction  of  the  artizan  Sworto*"* 
and  the  public.    Fortunately  the  advance  of  science  had  icSifaff 
almf    simultaneously  provided  mean.s  to  aid  thi-<  movement 
by  the  invention  of  the  elcctroty|ie  process,  by  plioto^rraphy, 
by  chromolithography,  gelatine  aud  gutta-perchii  uioulding, 
&c  ;  and  it  soon  became  apparent  that  not  only  might  our 
own  oeatnl  end  loetX  mvv&ma  be  ao  aided^  but  that  an 
interchange  of  the  rare  treasures  of  other  countries  might  be 
thus  promoted  in  the  best  interests  of  art  and  the  art^workmen 
inalL 

After  the  International  Ezfaibition  of  1855  the  Emperor  ^^^^ 
of  the  Freceht  in  the  most  liberal  manner,  responded  to  a  ^' 
request  on  the  part  of  the  English  Government  to  allow  the 
most  valuable  jewels,  crystal?,  enamels,  &c.  in  the  Louvre  to 
be  photographed,  and  he  placed  at  our  disposal  the  means  of 
carefully  colouring  the?e  photographs  after  the  oriL'"iiinIs.  On 
a  subi^equent  occasion  he  added  permit^siou  to  mould  for 
electrotyping  the  finest  pieces  of  armour  in  the  Mup^e  d'Ar- 
tillerie,  and  allowed  repetitions  to  be  made  from  the  casts 
prepared  for  France  from  the  Trajan  column.  Other  coun- 
tries have  also  permitted  these  reproductions,  and  casts  from 
-various  objects  in  Italy,  Spain,  Sazonj,  ^  have  been  added 
to  the  collections  at  ^nth  Kensington.  Ftom  these  repro- 
ductions  of  various  kinds,  and  by  the  several  means  cnutne> 
ratedy  a  selection  has  been  made  to  exhibit  in  the  British 
section  at  Paris,  and  in  Class  8,  No.  15,  will  be  found  plaster 
casts  from  the  pulpits  of  Giovanni  and  Nicolo  Pisano,  of 
part  of  the  door  of  the  cathedral  of  Santiago  do  Compostella, 
in  Spain;  electrotypes  from  the  gate?  of  the  cathedral  of 
Pisa,  from  the  bases  of  the  !=tandardson  the  Piazza  at  Venice, 
&C. ;  electrotypes  of  the  armour  in  the  Musee  d'Artillerie,  of 
many  of  the  rare  objects  in  the  Louvre,  at  Paris  ;  of  the 
coronation  plate  in  the  Tower,  and  of  rare  objects  in  the 
South  Kensington  Museum ;  arid  coloured  imitative  draw- 
ings, photographs,  etchings,  and  chromolithographs  of  the 
most  choice  works  at  home  and  abrobd.  ^Hus  collection 
ought  to  ezdte  the  attention,  both  of  our  countrymen  and 
foreigners  to  be  useful  in  obtaining  permission  from  foreign 
oountries  to  increase  it ;  and  it  is  hoped  will  be  the  means 
of  promotbg  a  system  for  the  redpro^  interchange  of  socli 
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KxsGRArE     other  connti^  have  made  some  begimiings  in  this  diiee- 
OH      tion.   In  addition  to  the  splendid  work  on  the  antiquitiee  of 
T^Bn'  the  BuMian  emjnre,  a  series  of  careful  oopies  from  antiqui- 
^™*^»  ties  at  Moscow,  now  in  preparation  for  publication,  should 
BttaMion  of  ^®  exwnined  ;  they  will  be  ibund  in  the  Gallery  of  the  His- 
theprincipio  tory  of  Labour,  and  in  another  section  some  reproductions  of 
goldsmiths'  work.    Spain  also  exhibits  (in  Class  6,  No.  1)  a 
rm£nw^.        ^vork,  prcpnring  under  the  sanction  of  the  Govornment, 
of  the  architecturnl  nionumonts  of  Spain.    France,  which  is 
80  nincli  more  prolilBc  than  other  countries  of  fine  illustrated 
works  on  art  produced  throiiu:ii  the  usual  channels  of  trade, 
is  publishing,  with  Government  sanction,  "Archives  des 
Monumentti  Historiques,"  &c.    Austria  exhibits  a  email  ca::?e 
of  reproductions  bj  Haas,  and  also  photographs  and  plaster 
casts  from  objects  in  the  Boyal  and  Imperial  Mi^seum.  Urns 
there  are  indications  to  show  that  the  moYement  is  progress^ 
mg,  and  we  may  hope  that  shortly  a  system  of  interchanges 
will  be  set  on  foot  by  which  our  own  and  all  other  coUec* 
tions  for  increasing  taste  in  and  feeing  for  good  art  will  be 
rendered  more  complete,  and  q>read  into  manufacturing 
localities  where,  from  the  necessary  rarity  of  fine  objects^ 
such  art  could  not  be  otherwise  seen  and  studied. 
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££PORT  on  PiiOTOGRAi'Hic  PuooFb  and  Apparatus. —  db. 
(CJaaa  a)— Bj  Hugh  W.  Diamond,  Esq.,  ALD.,  F.S.A.  o?pSSK- 


Tt  has  bf<^n  found  convenient  to  divide  the  report  of  this 
class  into  two  portions,  inasmuch  as  it  conij)rises  not  only 
photographs  in  all  their  various  forms,  but  also  the  lenses, 
he  apparatus,  the  many  mechanical  applianoes,  and  differcut 
processes  by  wlueh  they  are  produced. 

The  remarks  made  by  the  writer  of  this  sectioa  will  there- 
fore be  confined  solely  to  the  processes  used,  the  apparatus 
employed,  and  the  general  application  of  photography,  apart 
from  its  pretensions  as  a  fine  art>  which  divisiom  will  be  treated 
by  another  hand. 

Few  persons  observing  the  objects  exhibited  by  various 
countries  in  this  class  will  hnve  any  idea  by  what  gradual 
develojTment  the  art  has  atlaim  fl  its  present  exalted  position, 
not  onlv  as  an  art,  but  as  an  extensive  and  important  source 
of  cuiiimercial  industry.  The  inij)ortanee  attached  to  the  ^.^j,,,,„.,,  ^ 
various  inventions  and  discoveries  which  arc  indebted  to  pho-  iMiteut!!. 
tography  for  their  origin  will  be  appreciated  from  the  fact 
that  up  to  the  year  18G0  upwards  of  200  patents  bearing  upon 
the  production  of  a  finished  photograph  have  been  secured  in 
England  sJone. 

Althonch  many  of  these  patents  are  of  a  very  trivial  cfaa- ,  . 

,o    —     ^  r  J  Invention  h 

raet^,  others  are  ot  much  importance,  oome  ot  Uk  ^  i  catest  mi.  Arch,  r 
discoveries  have  been  freely  communicated  by  their  authors,  i^S^^ 
with  the  utmost  liberality,  without  resorting  to  the  protection 
of  patent  rights.  To  the  lionour  of  the  inventor  of  the 
collodion  process,  it  can  never  be  too  frequently  placed  on 
record  that  Mr.  Frederick  Scott  Archer  published,  in  March, 
1S51,  the  collodion  process,  free  from  all  restrictions,  without 
securing  any  benefit  to  himself,  and  presented  the  world 
with  a  mode  of  producing  pliutographs  which  may  be  said  to 
represent,  or  be  the  basis  of,  almost  the  eutire  pictures  iu 
the  present  Exhibition — a  process  so  far  perfected  by  him 
that  no  author  of  any  subsequent  improvement  arises  in  the 
mind  to  detract  from  Mr.  Archer's  first  and  original  dis- 
covery. Though  Mr.  Archer  gave  this  beautiful  process,  in 
its  very  perfect  state,  to  the  public  in  1851,  it  must  not  be 
■apposed  that  he  had  arrived  at  its  good  results  without 
great  research  and  numberless  experiments,  for  it  can  be 
verified  beyond  all  doubt  that  in  November^  1847,  he  was 
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Ds.     taking  calotype  pictures,  and  applying  sabstanoes  in  the 

SvnJ^-  camera  in  the  open  air  to  improve  the  surface  of  paper.  By 
oMA>H»,Ac.  g^Q^  gradations  these  early  experiment?  culminated  in  the 
process  g^ivcn  to  bis  friends  in  1850^  and  published  in  the 

Ckemi>^t  in  1<S51. 

g|Um«jr«r'8  Every  one  connected  with  the  science  and  art  of  photo- 
graphy will  lament  to  find  but  little  advancement  since  our 
last  great  Exhibition  of  18(52.  The  optical  improvements 
of  Dallmeyci  and  uihcrs,  the  general  applicability  of  the 
carbon  processes,  and  the  coUoaio-ehloride  process  of  Mr. 
Wharton  Simpson  wili,  with  the  advance  which  has  been 
made  in  photographic  engraving,  daim  honourable  exoeptioiij 
and  constitute  the  prominent  feature  in  the  Champ  de  Mm, 
so  far  as  this  class  is  concerned.  Such  being  the  caee, 
finst  consideration  will  be  that  of — 

Lenses. 

Since  the  Exhibition  of  1862  great  novelties  and  improve- 
ments have  taken  place  in  photograpliic  lenses,  the  results  of 
which  are  visible  in  the  beautiful  photograph*  exhibited  ia 
the  various  departments,  and  which,  in  many  instances, 
would  have  been  impossible  to  obtain  with  the  old  form  of 
lenses.  In  that  Exhibition  the  chicr  improvenicnt  exhibited 
was  a  triple  combiuatioii,  fur  wliich  u  iiied:d  was  awarded 
to  Dallmeyer,  this  being  the  first  practically  useful  lens 
with  which  to  photo^ph  buildings,  copy  maps,  printq, 
&c,  free  from  distortion,  embracing  angles  of  from  60  to 
70  degs. 

General        Since  that  time  otiicr  lenses  have  been  introduced  giving 

mJ^j^uT .  angles  of  upwards  of  90  degs.,  and  amongst  these  may  be 
mentioned  in  the  order  of  dates  of  introduction,  the  globe 
lens  by  Harrison,  of  America  ;  tlie  doublet  by  Ivoss  ;  a 
wide  angle  single  combination  meniscus,  composed  of  three 
cemented  lenses,  by  Dallmeyer;  the  periscope,  by  Stcinhiil; 
the  pantasco])e,  by  Busch  ;  and,  last,  the  rectilinear  wide 
angle  view  leu8  by  Dallmeyer.  These  lenses  are  intended 
for  views  and  copying.  As  regards  the  improvements  in- 
troduced in  lenses  for  portraiture^  advances  have  been 
made  m  enabling  the  photographer  to  produce  more  artistio 
results. 

A  lens  has  been  introduced,  a  new  form  of  combination, 
by  Dallmeyer,  which,  whilst  it  possesses  the  advantages 

in  respect  to  rapidity  and  definition  of  the  old  form  of 
portrait  lenses,  can  at  tlie  will  of  the  operator,  by  the  simple 
turn  of  a  screw,  be  made  to  avoid  extreme  definition  or 
hardness  over  one  plane  and  to  distribute  it  over  several 
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planes.  The  spedmeiiB  exHbited  produced  bj  this  lens  ^^^^^^ 
eeem  to  demanstrate  that  aaew  power  is  piaoed  in  the  bands  '  »  vuoto. 

of  the  artist  *^         t     ^  ob^ac. 

In  the  English  department  Dallmeyer  exhibits  specimens  Engiaiid. 
of  the  lenses  above  referred  to,  as  well  as  those  of  the  older 
construction.  After  careluliy  testing  these  several  lenses — 
a  duty  in  which  the  jurors  were  jxsslsted  by  several  experts, 
sanctioned  by  the  Imperial  Commission — a  silver  uiednl  was 
unanimously  given  to  Dallmeyer.  From  the  excellence  of 
tht:  workmanship  of  cameras  to  wliicii  Air.  Dallmcycr's  lenses 
were  applied,  his  medal  was  awarded  for  apparatus  wcU 
as  lensea* 

The  lenses  of  Boss — oonsbting  of  bis  new  doublet^  the 
triplet,  portrait  and  other  lenses — ^weze  ako  ezaminedj  and 
a  nronze  medal  thereon  awarded  to  him.  In  conseqiienoe» 
boweTer,  of  the  decision  of  the  Imperial  Commission,  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  these  exhibitors  are  deprived  of  these  awards^ 
each  having  obtained  a  gold  medal  for  optical  prodnctions  in 
another  class. 

In  tlie  French  department  will  be  found  a  multiplicity  Frtnoew 
of  lenses  by  many  manufacturers,  some  claiming  especial 
advantages  over  others.  The  lens  of  one  maker  may  be 
alluded  to  as  stated  to  be  adapted  for  all  purposes,  a  degree 
of  perfection  being  claimed  which  simply  appears  to  be 
impossible. 

In  a  brief  report,  more  than  a  recognition  of  tbe  generaUv 
aoknowledged  exoellenoe  of  the  lenses  hj  Yoigtlander  wiU 
searcely  be  deemed  needfuL 

In  Prussia,  Busch  makes  a  large  display  of  various  forms 
of  lenses.  The  jurors,  finding  the  exhibit  of  Busch  to  be  of 
excellent  qnaUttyj  awarded  him  a  silver  medaL 

The  mcgoscope  and  other  optical  contrivances  of  Carlo 

Ponti  exhibited  in  Italy  are  amusing  and  instructive.  Since 
the  Exhibition  of  1862,  partly  from  the  increased  facilities 
for  manuiacture  as  well  as  in  increased  competition,  opticians 
have  supplied  sonic  of  their  finest  productions  at  a  much  less 
rate  of  cost  than  formerly. 

PEB][iLK]E!9T  FbINTINO. 

The  stability  of  the  photographic  print  has  always  been 
looked  upon  as  a  matter  of  the  utmost  ini|u)rtance  by  the 
conscientious  photographer  ;  but,  unfonunuiely,  there  is 
reason  to  fccir  this  desideratum  has  not  yet  been  thoroughly 
obtained  by  the  method  of  silver  printing  hitherto  employeo. 
The  well-lmown  permanence  of  carbon  as  a  pigment  has  led 
to  th^  pxaotke  and  publication  of  many  methods  of  prooednie 
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Di2liTO  ^  which  this  substance  fonns  the  image^ofteii  varying  Imt 
OM  Photo-  in  trivial  details,  and  yet  each  process  seems  more  or  less  to 
— ^'  have  certain  good  qualifications  to  recommend  it  for  practical 
use.  Any  attempt  to  dc^icribe  in  detail  all  these  various 
modes  of  mnnufa<"ture  would  more  than  consume  the  bulk  of 
this  report — attention  can  only,  therefore,  be  directed  to  the 
more  remarkable. 

Swan'8car-      The  one  which  seems  to  have  achieved  the  most  ^lerfect 
bon  proem,  results  is  that  of  Swan,  of  Newcastle-on-Tync.    Aa  inspec- 
tion of  the  exhibit  made  by  him  will  eonviDoe  the  observer 
how  beautiful  the  xesults  are  which  he  obtains,  together  with 
the  variety  of  purposes  to  which  it  may  be  appli^ 
oihercaiw      Pouncey  exhibits,  in  the  English  department,  some  speci- 
^l^'^'     mens  produced  in  printers',  or  greasy,  ink.    They  seem  to 
he  protected  on  their  surface  with  a  sort  of  varnish.  Visitors, 
by  a  comparison  of  these  works  with  those  of  others,  will 
find  that  much  still  remains  to  be  accomplished  before  this 
process  can  produce  results  as  satisfactory  as  those  of  many 
other  exhibitors  in  the  class.  The  jurors  awarded  Mr.  jSwan 
a  silver  medal. 

In  the  French  department  will  be  found  a  series  of  carbon 
prints,  admirably  arranfjed  in  juxtaposition  for  comparison 
and  observation  ;  but  those  of  l*oiteviu  must  attract  the  chief 
attention.  Poitevin  has  lately  received  the  award  of  8,000f. 
offered  some  years  since  by  the  Due  di  Luynea  for  the  most 
satisfactory  method  of  producing  permanent  photographic 
proofii.  readers  wishing  for  more  detailed  iniormation  on 
this  important  subject  will  find  a  full  translation  of  the  official 
report  of  M.  Duvanne  in  ihe  Joitmal  ofthePhciographie 
Society  of  London  for  the  present  year. 

The  panoramic  pictures  in  caroon  of  Braun,  of  Domach, 
relievo  pro-  who  lias  purchased  the  ^latent  rights  of  Swan  for  France, 
wSodbiuy.  i^^'G  especially  worthy  of  notice,  as  well  for  their  si7:e  as  illu!»- 
trating  ti»e  satisfactory  acting  of  a  ramera,  to  wliic!]  reference 
will  be  found  below.    In  the  En^lisli  department  sj)ceimens 
of  a  process  which  may  be  classed  with  carbon  arc  exliibited 
by  Woodbur}-.    Swan  also  exhibits  an  allied  process,  which 
jj  he  terms  photo-mezzo  tint.   These  methods  consist  in  the 

ton**qwiy '  production  of  a  gelatine  relief  obtained  by  the  well-known 
action»  discovered  by  Mr.  Hungo  Ponton,  in  May,  1639,  of 
a  bichromate  in  conjunction  with  gelatin^  under  the  influence 
of  light,  with  this  exception,  the  process  being  mechanical, 
and  the  image  produced  without  the  action  of  light  The 
following  description  of  it  is  given : — 

"  The  production  of  a  gelatine  relief  by  exposing  a  thin 
film  of  gelatine  and  a  Dichromatic  to  light  under  a  negative. 
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and  then  washing  away  the  parts  not  rendered  insoluble  hj  jy^ 
the  action  of  light,  was  discoTered^  in  1854,  by  Paul  o?p^aS^ 
Bretoch;  and  most  of  the  engraving  proceeses  since  intro-  ^t^^M 
daced  have  been  based  on  this — or,  to  go  further  back,  to 

the  engraving  process  of  ^Ir.  Fox  Talbot.  Until  now  it 
has  been  impo'^r^ihle  to  render  faithfully,  by  any  mechanical 
process,  the  merging  tints  of  black  into  white,  in  a  photo- 
graph ;  every  photo-engraving  or  photolithograj)hic  process 
being  a  better  or  worse  imitation  of  this  effect.  In  the 
photo-relief  process,  owing  to  a  new  priiK  iplo  being  intro- 
duced—that of  using  different  thicknesses  of  colouring 
matter — ^thta  eiSect  is  now  gained,  and  the  results  have  all 
the  appearance  of  photographic  prints.  When  the  gelatine 
relief  is  washed  and  dried  it  is  plaoed  in  contact  with  a 
piece  of  sheet  metal^  between  two  perfectly  true  planes,  and 
subjected  to  heavy  pressure,  which  causes  the  metal  to  take 
a  sharp  impression  m>m  the  relief.  A  metal  mould  is  now 
obtained  ready  for  printing. 

**  In  the  first  jiart  of  the  process  a  mould  is  obtained 
whicli,  fin  examination  by  transmitted  light,  has  all  the 
appearance  of  a  photograph,  and  which  is  in  reality  a  carbon 
print  without  the  paj^er.  By  taking  a  reverse  from  this  in 
metal  a  mould  is  obtained  fr<^m  which,  by  again  reversing 
the  process  of  moulding,  we  have  what  we  started  with — 
namely,  a  mould  in  gelatine,  which,  by  the  addition  of 
colour,  becomes  again  like  the  first  mould  produced  by  the 
action  of  light,  but  with  the  adiFanta^e  uiat  no  light  is 
neeeisaxy  to  produce  it ;  and,  as  a  solution  of  gelatine  soon 
sets,  these  luctures  are  produced  at  the  rate  of  two  or 
three  a  minute.  The  principle  is  not  confined  to  the  use 
of  gelatine,  but  any  material  that  can  be  moulded  into  a 
shape  may  be  used  to  form  these  pictures,  provided  it  be  of 
a  semi-transparent  nature." 

These  details  of  Woodbury's  process  will  be  sufficient 
to  indicate  the  mode  in  which  the  similar  pictures  by  Swan 
are  produced,  it  appearing  in  many  respects  that  Swan  is 
entitled  to  a  precedence.  A  silver  medal  was  awarded  to 
Woodbury. 

The  carbon  prints  exhibited  by  N.  K,  Cherrill,  to  whom 
a  bronae  medal  was  awarded,  prove  with  what  certainty  and 
satisfaction  the  process  by  Swan  may  be  worked.  Van 
Lint,  of  Fisa,  also  exhibits  additional  satisfaotory  woikmg 
of  this  process.  As  a  senend  rule  the  carbon  productions 
are  more  or  less  the  a£>ption  and  working  out  of  modifi- 
eations  of  Uie  processes  described  or  suggested  by  M» 
Poitevin. 
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*J^SS!£.  Closely  allied  to  the  above  processes  are  the  photoHtho- 
Photo^  graphs  which  prevail,  iiiitlcr  a  greater  or  n  le'^?  Onourable 
litiiogis]>hs  anpoot,  in  this  class,  in  nearly  every  couutry  v.hich  has 
contributed  to  the  Exhibition.  The  best  8j)t<  iuK  iis  are 
those  of  Lemercier,  in  the  French  department,  an  !  Sinionan 
and  Toovey,  in  the  Belgian,  although  the  woika  of  no 
exhibitor  should  be  passed  over  without  a  careful  exami- 
nation. De  la  Follie  exhibits  specimens  of  a  Ter;$r  satis- 
fMStory  chftraeter,  which  he  deacnbes  as  done  by  bia  own 
jiiOceflSy  Folliegraphique,**  at  the  ofaeap  zate  of  from  six  to 
niae  £raaos  per  himdred.  The  carbon  photograph*  of 
Ghunuer  are  also  highly  satisfactory ;  so  much  so  that,  in 
oonjunction  with  his  specimens  of  photographic  engraving 
on  i^Bse,  his  enameby  and  other  objects  here  exhibited,  the 
jurors  unanimously  recommended  that  he  should  receive  a 
gold  nipflfil.  another  ir<^ld  medal  being  nwarfled  to  Tessie- 
du-Motary  for  a  similar  exhibition  in  connexion  witli  the 
Splendid  specimens  ot  photography  applied  to  the  decoration 
of  glass  8uitabl(!  for  windows  and  many  other  purposes. 
The  chief  wiks  of  the  last-named  exhibitor  will  be 
found  in  the  paviliou  especially  creeled  for  their  reception 
in  the  park* 

The  Heliotype  Company,  of  the  United  States,  display 
feprodudaonB  of  Jhmeh  and  Tarions  cheap  periodicals, 
ezecoted  by  photography,  having  good  definition  and 

deamess. 

The  display  in  the  En^ish  department  of  photozinco- 
graphy is  very  excellent  This  is  practised  by  the  Ordnance 
Survey,  under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Sir  Henry  James,  C.B., 

by  whose  adoption  of  nnd  perseverance  iti  the  mc  of  photo- 
zincofTrfipfty  a  very  large  sum  has  been  saved  to  the  country 
in  the  perfect  reduction  of  the  various  official  publications. 

ENAMXLSy  ETC. 

D&^euT  ^  ptoeent  Exhibition  photographic  enamels  are  more 
'  ^  plentifully  exhibited  snd  are  of  a  more  beautiful  quality 
than  of  any  former  occaoon.  There  ie  one  oddbitw  only 
in  England,  Jonbert,  mdio  has  been  awarded  a  bronze  medal 
for  his  ^reeable  success  in  the  practice  of  this  branch  of 
the  art  In  France  there  are  seYCral  artists  who  excel  in 
''photographic  vitrifi^e  sur  ^maiL"  Those  of  Lafon  de 
Camarsac,  to  whom  n  gold  medal  has  been  awarded,  appesr 
to  be  the  most  perfect,  varied,  and  elegant  It  is  a  subject 
of  r^ret  that  the  precise  formula  used  by  this  artist  haa 
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never  been  made  known  to  the  photographic  communitjr.  ds. 
Deroche,  in  France,  and  Deroche  and  Mejrond,  of  Mflan^  o?  fhoS 
have  a  seriee  of  enamels,  evidently  ezecnted  by  a  different  oMmao 
mode^  inasmuch  as  they  have  greater  softneaa  of  character  * 

and  a  greater  freedom  in  their  treatment 

Allied  to  photographic  enamel,  and  in  many  respects  Photo- 
quite  important,  is  the  dccorntion  of  porcelain  and  glass  SJS^n? 
by  phutographir  aid.  This  appears  to  be  a  branch  of  t^"^^ 
industry  which  is  rapidly  rising  in  public  estimation.  One 
manufacturer  alone  in  Prussia,  (Jrline  (silver  medal),  is 
stated  to  have  already  manufactured  and  sold  upwards  of 
thirty  thousand  specimens.  Not  only  are  family  portraits 
transferred  to  ceramic  ware,  hut  photographs  are  represented 
in  various  vitreous  colours.  A  process  havmg  the  appearance 
of  enamel  is  exhibited  in  the  English  department  by 
PowelL  In  this  ease  the  photograph  is  introduced  under 
the  surface  of  the  glass,  t  <  adc  perfectly  adherent  to  it,  and 
ihen  hermetically  sealed.  The  vases  decorated  by  this 
process  no  doubt  retain  the  photograph  in  a  state  of  per- 
manency, and  from  their  cheapncFs  and  elegance  are  in  much 
request  for  purposes  of  d(nneatic  ornamentation. 

'J  hero  does  not  appear  to  be  a  more  valuable  Rp}>llcatiou  poitefin't 
of  ]ih(*tography  than  tliat  of  Poitevin  for  the  adornment  of  Jo tonS*"* 
ceramic  ware  or  terra-cotta  bricks  and  tiles.  A  specimen 
exhibited  by  this  artist  is  an  impression  obtained  in  colour, 
and  designated  "  litbophaine/'  dated  1854.  By  some  tbia 
date  has  i)een  objected  to,  hut  it  is  certain  that  in  December 
1855  he  states,  **  My  moulds  are  adapted  for  printing  and 
embossing,  also  for  moulds  for  earthenware,  &o."  Another 
process,  which  he  terms  photoplastie,"  hv  which  medals 
aie  repr^ented  in  reverse,  heads  and  legends  reading  back- 
wards,  dated  1863,  aj^ears  a  process  from  which  desirable 
commercial  benefits  might  be  obtained  The  exhibit  of 
Poitevin  deserves  especial  !ittpnli<»n,  but  those  who  will 
remember  an  impression  of  a  picture  exhibited  by  him  in 
1862,  and  now  again  brought  before  the  public,  may  be 
induced  to  rpiestion  if  that  guaranteed  permanence  really 
exists  \\  Inch  has  been  claimed  for  some  of  these  and  allied 
processes. 

Photographic  engraving  appears  to  have  made  no  advance 
in  England,  The  cnzious  specimens  of  Fox  Talbot^  ^dbi* 
hited  in  this  oountir  more  than  onccb  tea^y  how  little 
suecess  has  emanated  from  that  which  appeared  so  promis- 
ing a  beginning;  on  the  contrary,  many  artists  in  the 
French  department  prove  with  what  success  under  various 
namea  they  have  practised  similar  modes  of  procedure. 
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Db.         Dallas  exhibits  in  the  Eni2jlls]i  department  some  photo- 
o^'puoTo-  fralvanographif'  pictures,  which  some  few  years  ago  were 
oKAPHs.\L  fi(.ji(n-il^ed  as  fuli  of  promise.    These  pictures  must  be  com- 
J^JJS^*-  pared  with  others  of  similar  production,  and  especially  with 
those  of  Pretsch  (bronze  meaal),  exhibited  in  the  Austrian 
section,  with  which  they  are  allied,  and  from  which  they 
seem  to  dlii'er  little. 

Dby  Collodion  Pkocesses. 

j^ry  pro.        It  liiie  iJreadj  been  remarked  that  nearly  all  photograpluo 

pictures  as  at  present  produced  owe  their  origin  to  the 
introduction  of  collodion,  but  almost  from  ito  first  use  bj 
Archer  those  who  have  practised  the  art  have  endeaYoured 
to  get  rid  of  the  labour  and  difficulties  of  transferring  to 
different  localities  the  necessary  chemicab  in  a  fluid  ptate, 
consequently  numerous  dry  processes  have  been  recom- 
mended and  practised  with  more  or  lesa  success  ;  some  of 
them  having  been  so  strongly  advocated,  with  almost  an 
amount  of  feeling,  that  operatoi^  not  havinir  time  and 
resources  ioi  experimenting  on  their  relative  meiita  imvc 
failed  to  try  any  of  them.  It  is  very  satisfiu^ory  to  have 
the  beantifnl  fnctnrea  of  Mr.  Mudd  (to  whom  a  nlrer  me^ 
liae  been  awuded)  to  look  at  and  admire ;  they  stand  out 
40  ]ire-eminently  befiire  the  results  of  all  other  dnr  processes 
that  too  much  praise  cannot  be  bestowed  on  the  practice 
lehich  Mr.  Mudd  nses.  He  has  also  the  merit  of  fre^y 
publishing  this  process,  the  coUodio-albumen,  which,  baying 
its  origin  in  France  with  M.  Taupenot,  has  been  so  carefully 
invcstifrnted  and  pursued  by  Mr.  Mudd  as  to  leave  but  little 
to  be  desired.  Even  in  dry  plates  of  any  mai^nitude  the 
»  .  wciizht  of  the  glass  is  considerable,  consequently  in  many 
instances  the  use  of  pajier  for  negatives  is  very  desirable  ; 
so  much  so,  that  M.  Le  Gray  has  stated  liis  ubaiidonment  of 
the  use  of  collodion,  and  says,  **  It  is  my  belief  that  tlie 
future  success  of  photography  rests  entirely  on  the  paper 
process."  The  large  views  in  Eejrpt  exhibited  in  the  French 
section  b^  R  OammaB  are  goodiUustiationB  of  the  yalue  of 
Le  Gray  s  process. 
Qfji^^p^  Dr.  Diamond  exhibits  some  pictures  taken  from  negatives 
])roduced  by  a  modification  of  the  formuliB  of  Mr.  Fox 
Talbot,  a  process  which  was  in  general  use  and  known  in 
France  as  "  Proct?d^  Anglais/'  When  the  extreme  sim- 
plicity and  portability  which  this  process  claims  are  con- 
sidered, there  is  little  doubt  but  that  it  will  a«jnin  be 
restored  to  its  former  popularity.    The  exhibitor  states  his 
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lumnir  worked  oonsecntivelT  for  many  yean  without  ezpe-  ^  ^ 

•  /.  .»  A*  r    X  tL  Diamond 

nencing  any  lailnre  of  satisfactory  results.  on  i^koto- 

A  small  picture  in  the  Eno^Hsh  department  Is  exhibited  °'^fff'**'- 
hj  the  Kev.  J.  B.  Reade,  F.R.S.,  developed  by  gallic  aeid,  SJ^oJ?* 
according  to  the  mode  used  bj  him  in  the  infancy  of  «Mnik> 

photographic  research.  Such  picture?  peem  to  have  the 
advantage  of  greater  pennanence  than  otliers  ordinarily 
produced  by  the  silver  processes.  It  cannot  be  athrmed 
that  any  instance  is  known  of  negatives  by  this  process 
having  become  deteriorated  by  age. 

P  n  O  T  0  S  CULPTURE. 

This  curious  application  of  photography  will  be  witnessed  ^^<»cuip 
with  interest  at  the  building  erected  in  the  park  for  its 
operation.  Tt  is  under  the  direction  of  M.  Willame,  and 
appears  to  have  everything  in  its  favour  for  more  mature 
development.  A  specimen  is  also  exhibited  by  Mr.  Claudet 
in  the  French  department.  This  is  bjr  his  own  process,  and 
seems  to  excel  many  of  these  productions.. 

MiCBOBCOPic  Fhotoobapht. 

One  of  the  earliest  applications  of  photography,  after  the 
publication  of  Archer^s  collodion  process,  was  that  of  using  ^pby. 
the  microscope  in  connexion  with  the  camera.   In  England 
many  successful  workers  haye  appeared,  especially  Dr. 
MaddoXy  whose  productions  are  exhibited  hy  J  unes  How 
on  the  present  occasion.    The  works  of  M.  Liackerbauer,  in 
the  French,  and  Dr.  Neyt  in  the  Belgian,  have  received  the 
unanimous  approval  of  the  jurors,  and  silver  medals  have  ^^.^^^^^^f 
been  respectively  awarded.    It  is  to  be  lamented  that  Dr.  tho^cturM 
Maddox  withheld  his  name  from  hi.s  exhibit,  ii5  tlie  iHioto-  Maddob 
gru])hic  Society  of  London  had  lately  awarded  to  him  thair 
medal  for  his  admirable  productions. 

Enlargements. 

The  Kev.  J.  B.  lieade  very  early  produced  an  enorm  tus  EtUj^y 
representation  of  a  flea  by  the  aid  of  the  solar  microscope 
and  his  sensitive  paper,  but  it  has  not  been  until  within  the 
last  few  years  that  there  has  been  any  public  demand  for 
enlarged  photographs,  l^ersons  possessing  carte-de-visite 
and  other  small  representations  naturallf  have  sought  to 
giye  them  a  more  appreciable  existence }  this  hss  led  to  the 
inyention  of  admirable  instruments  for  the  purpose,  and 
many  of  the  best  renown  haye  devoted  their  attention  to 
this  class  of  work.   The  representations  by  Mr.  Mayall,  in 
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db.  England,  in  a  gndiuitecl  Btaaos,  are  oapeoially  iaterarttng, 
ov  fb^-  and  bare  been  rewarded  by  a  medal. 

•*^|™»**'*  Dr.  Van  MonckboTer,  in  ike  Belgian  department*  ex- 
bibits  his  admirably  ananged  apparatus  for  the  enlargement 

of  pictures.  There  are  also  other  exhibits  for  the  same 
purpose,  but  which  appear  to  be  less  carefully  constructed. 

Minatepho-  The  little  photographs,  mounted  as  objects  of  bijouterie, 
aiid  exhibited  by  Dagron  and  Co.,  in  France,  form  an 
amusin*^  series,  and  contrast  with  the  enlargements. 

JjJW  Henry  Swan,  of  London,  exhibits  a  new  optical  invention 

for  binocular  relief  in  miniatures,  which  he  caUs  t^rystal 
cabe^  or  oaaket  portraits.  The  eljeot  represented  has  ail 
the  relief  as  if  viewed  in  the  ordinary  stereoscope. 

Appabatus. 

Bmmi        Great  improvements  haTe  taken  place  within  the  last  few 

niijiit->  in  years  in  the  design  and  manu&cture  of  cameras,  especially 
ftpiimttts.  ^  respect  to  their  portability  and  lightness;  whilst  the 
tripods  for  outdoor  work  and  fixed  .-itands  for  the  gla.^s  room 
have  become  more  firm  and  solid,  consequently  giving  a 
greater  stability  to  the  artist's  operations.  In  the  English 
department  the  cameras  of  Meagher  (bronze  medal)  deserve 
especial  examination,  as  well  for  the  perfection  of  their  work- 
manship as  for  their  perfect  adaptation  to  the  pur|K)3es  for 
which  they  are  designed ;  in  faet^  wherever  a  camera  is 
exhibited,  especially  in  the  English  department,  it  bears  the 
test  of  Bcratiny  for  its  good  and  stable  work.  Some  of  the 
nnmerons  stands  in  the  French  department  are  fitted  with 
Tarions  norelties  fbr*  accurate  adjustment  and  facility  of 
adaptation. 

Ttuomak      The  greatest  novelty  in  cameras  is  no  doubt  that  of  ,T.  R. 

JohnsoTi,  dc-ip'ned  for  panoramic  pictures.  Tn  this,  which 
he  calls  the  pantoscopic  camera,  he  appears  to  have  succeeded 
in  bringing  into  practical  use  an  instrument  for  panoramic 
purposes.  In  the  French  department  u  camera  is  exhibited 
purporting  to  be  for  the  same  purpose.  This  was  made  by 
Marteos,  and  presented  by  M.  Aiago  in  1840  to  the  Academy 
<tf  Seiences;  also  an  improved  one,  presented  by  Baton 
A.  Seguier  to  tiie  French  Institnte  in  1866.  Whatever 
may  be  the  merits  of  these  last-mentioned  cameras,  it  appears 
that  the  only  pictures  worth  examining  are  Uioee  produced 
by  Johnson's  mstrumoit. 

The  United  Kingdom  makes  a  satisfactory  display  of  tents, 
and  similar  appliances  for  working  in  the  lield.  The  tent  of 
R.  W.  Thomas  has  met  with  general  commendation.  Tliose 
exhibited  by  How  and  Bouch  are  also  of  good  design,  aad 
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well  calculated  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  made. 
The  portahilitj  of  the  smaller  tent,  by  Boaoh,  must  be  of 
great  advantage.  wi^^ao. 

In  the  French  department  Dubtoni  (bronze  medal)  exhibits  ^fp^^^^J^ 
a  very  ingenious  apparatus,  which^  the  body  of  the  camera 
being  fonned  of  non-aotimc  p:l  139,  permits  all  the  operations 
to  be  carried  on  in  open  daylight  or  any  ordinary  room^ 
elastic  india-rubber  bottles  acting  for  the  removal  and  re- 
plncement  of  the  (lifTerent  cfiomicals  required.  Thf  dpmon- 
atrution  of  the  workini;  of  tliis  apparatus  before  the  jurors 
in  the  building  was  entirely  succcHsfui.  In  the  same  nection 
were  also  other  cameras^  by  different  makers,  intended  for 
the  same  purpose. 

Oscar  Kramer,  of  Auatria,  exposes  a  complete  apparatus  Cboap 
for  photographic  amateurs.  It  contains  all  the  materials 
needful  for  prodoeing  small  negatives,  and  afterwards  printing 
^em  on  paper.  It  has  not  oiuy  a  camera,  stands  and  double 
combination  lens»  but  also  chemicals,  bottles,  dishes,  SmVj  tbe 
entire  paclcing  in  a  neat  box,  the  whole  cost  being  77f. 

The  public  taste  for  stereoscopic  views  has  in  a  great  ^^JJJ^*"^ 
measure  passed  away,  but  still  there  is  a  very  considerable 
demand,  and  there  is  little  probability  but  that  they  will 
always  remain  ohjert?  of  attraction  in  most  families.  In  the 
French  department  several  stereoscopic  stands  and  appliances 
will  be  seen  of  attractive  appearance.  In  the  French  colony 
of  Algeria  an  arrangement  is  made  for  tlie  gradual  rotation 
in  such  a  machine  of  the  most  attractive  views  of  that 
country. 

Although  glass  baths  are  generally  to  be  commended  for  ^'t^^iieof 
photographic  uses,  of  -whifS  there  are  many  specimens  <^ 
exfaibitedj  especially  in  the  Prussian  department,  yet  it  must 
be  a  ^eat  advantage  to  photographers  to  have  lightness  of 
material  combined  with  absence  of  fragility  in  the  various 
accessories,  washing  dishes,  &c.  Admirable  specimens  of 
these  will  be  found  in  the  exhibit  of  Dufournet  and  Ca, 
France,  called  Carton-durci,  as  well  as  those  in  the  Austrian 
department  exhibited  by  Ignace  Schrcckcr,  of  Pesth  ;  some 
of  these  are  of  very  large  size.  Tt  appears  that  this  material 
has  also  the  advantage  of  cheapness. 

Laurent  and  Co.,  of  Paris,  have  a  display  of  useful  Yisngmas 
appliances,  to  which  especial  attention  nuiy  be  directed,  of 
vignetting  glasses,  in  whicli  the  ahaduw  is  adapted  for  various 
and  irregular  forms  of  pictures. 

A  machine  for  cutting  ovals,  exhibited  in  the  French 
department,  appears  to  be  a  desbable  aiiyuQCt  to  the  working 
)grapher. 
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The  touehiiig  of  glass  BegatiTea  by  the  hand  of  the  artist^ 

by  which,  in  many  instanoes,  improyements  are  effeoCed, 
although  it  must  be  allowed  that  such  practices  frequently 
detract  from  the  truthfulness  of  the  photograph,  has  led  to 

the  introduction  of  fippuratus  for  holdinn;  the  negative  in  a 
convenient  position  for  tiie  trnn!«jnii?siou  of  light.  Specimen** 
of  these  coutrivauces  are  exhibited  in  the  t'rencU  depart- 
ment 

In  the  English  de}>artment  Austin  produces  presses  of 
great  excellence  of  workmanship  combined  with  cheapness, 
and  fully  maintaina  that  ezoellenoe  for  which  he  was  rewarded 
in  1862.  In  Austria  Kramer  exhibits  a  press  which  ap|)eai» 
to  have  much  facilit]r  of  usefidness,  having  movable  damps 
or  screws  by  which  its  position  may  be  readily  moved  and 
attached  to  any  bench  or  table. 

Since  the  last  Exhibition  there  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  any  material  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
various  j)aper3  employed  for  photographic  proof.-?.  Beyrich, 
in  Prussia,  has  many  specimens  of  photographs  taken  on  the 
papers  prepared  by  different  cheuucal  methods,  thus  enabling 
a  judgment  in  some  degree  to  be  formed  of  their  quality, 
wliich  is  iu  general  very  satisfactory. 

The  exhibits  of  photographic  chemicals  are  of  great  beauty, 
and  have  commanded  much  pnuse  from  Dr.  Hoffman,  who 
was  appointed  by  the  Imperial  Ckmmiission  to  assist  the 
jurors  in  this  department.  The  manufacturers  of  that 
very  essential  material,  collodion,  in  England — Blanc!u\rd, 
Mawson  and  Swan,  Kouch  and  Thomas — have  maintained 
the  well-merited  reputation  which  they  have  hitherto  en- 
joyed. 

A  new  varnijsh  for  negatives  has  been  introduced  by 
Newman,  and  i.>^  exhibited  in  more  than  one  ca.<e  of  the 
l>ritl.-li  (  xliibitor."*.  It  i.>*  well  calculated  from  its  brilliancy, 
hardnt.*-.-,  and  freedom  .from  liability  to  scratch,  for  general 
use,  especially  when  a  nnmber  of  impressions  are  desired. 

ApPUCATIONSw 

The  applications  of  photography  are  so  nummus  that 
they  can  only  briefly  be  referred  to.  It  is  wonderful, 
throughout  the  whole  Exhibition,  to  what  numerous  occa- 
sions and  variety  of  purposes  photography  has  been 
applied* 

No  specimens  of  the  wonderful  astronomical  photographs 
of  Mr.  Warren  de  la  Rue  occur  in  the  present  gathering, 

and  there  is  a  general  nbHcnce  of  the  important  application 
of  photography  to  astronomical  science.    Xiutherfurd,  of 
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New  York,  lias  an  enhfged  photograph  of  a  portion  of  the  DiiS^wD 
moooy  23  in.  in  diaiD6ter»  taken  from  a  negative  made  by  him  ^^iJ^^ 
with  a  lefiaoting  telesoope,  11  ^  in.  a|)ertare  and  14  ft.  toooe,  — 
Mstmcted  and  correoted  by  him  with  reference  to  photo- 
giaj^o  rays.    He  also  exhibits  a  photograph  of  the  BoLir 
qieetmm  42  in.  in  length,  with  a  scale  of  figures  corre- 
sponding with  those  of  Kirchoff's  chart   In  Canada  may  be 
seen  a  «nmll  but  interestinL'  H]>ecimeTi  of  the  application  of 
photography  to  tlic  representation  of  polarized  light. 

In  the  Italian  department  are  gome  valuable  applications  ^J^^^^^ 
.of  the  art  to  the  delineation  ot   osteological  and  otiier  oio(cy. 
specimens.    In  the  French  department  the  action  oi  artificial 
glatss  eyes  \&  illustrated. 

A  record  ci  ancient  oriental  architecture  is  profusely  ^^jj^ 
rendered  in  the  Histoxy  of  Labour,  in  the  Britiiti  depart- 
ment»  by  Colonel  Bigse*  ae  well  as  by  Bourne  and  Shepherd ; 
and  die  anoient  marSies  in  the  Indian  Muaemn^the  early 
Hindoo^  Mohammedan,  and  other  temples  are  reproduced 
with  a  faithfulness  unapproachable  by  any  other  art  In 
the  Kusaian  History  of  Labour  are  a  series  of  photographs 
illustrating  antiquities  in  the  monastery  of  Troltsky  Lavra, 
ncnr  IVfoscon-.  executed  by  the  monks.  In  Switzerland  are 
exceiient  examples  illustratint^  the  early  remains  of  the 
stone,  bronze,  and  lake  periods.  The  toniba  and  temples 
of  ancient  Egypt  and  Nubia  arc  faitkluliy  recorded  by 
Baron  II.  Cammas,  exhibited  in  France. 

The  attractive  subject  of  mecUajvai  architecture  in  England  Thompiai'i 
is  well  represented*  Thurston  Thompson,  by  his  exhibit  Po^ugaU 
in  Portugal  as  well  as  England^  shows  the  extreme  value 
of  photographic  representaUons  in  illustration  of  ancient 
objects  of  art-workmanship,  as  well  as  the  interesting  ardii* 
teotural  remains  of  localities  in  which  he  has  recently 
employed  his  skill. 

The  top  of  a  table,  from  Melbourne;  entirely  covered  with 
views  of  public  buildings  in  that  town,  as  well  as  the  repre- 
sentiitions  of  the  streets  of  Adelaide,  in  Australia,  bring 
the  present  flourishing  aj)])c;irance  of  our  colonies  l)etbi*e 
the  view.  In  Malta,  an  opinion  of  the  fortifications  and 
military  architecture  may  be  tbrmcd  from  the  views  die* 
played* 

BOTANT  AND  NaTUSAI.  HiSTOBT. 

lllustrationa  of  natural  history — and,  in  fact,  of  almost  ^^^^^^ 
the  entire  aspects  of  a  country — majr  be  displayed  by  pho- 
tography.  In  Algeria  especially  this  is  the  case,  iUnstm- 
tions  of  everything  interesting  or  useful  being  exhibited. 
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DiA^KD       Brazil,  rows  of  palm-trees  are  lepresented    In  Trinidad, 
oirpi{uT(v  the  specific  botauical  character  of  plants  may  be  judged 
onAi-Htt,     ^j^j^        ^       Canada,  the  forest  trees ;  in  Nova  Scotia, 
the  geology  and  fossiU  ;  in  Englfind,  tb(>  animals  in  the 
Zoological  Gardens,  by  Haea,aft  wcii  as  many  other  iiu»t«^n^)fiff 
too  frequent  to  record. 

Domestic  akd  other  Appliances. 

liSuoiSf^f  Since  the  great  English  Exhibition  the  application  of 
pboto-  phot4>nrraphy  to  book  illustration,  as  well  as  its  application 
to  many  purposes  of  domestic  use,  has  largely  increased. 
Instances  of  the  latter  may  be  seen  in  the  photographs, 
by  Ayling,  of  the  Eeteiiiazy  jewels,  taken  previous  to  ^eir 
late  Mle  hf  aaotion  i  the  eoenee  of  liie  late  war  in  Bohemia; 
the  appUcation  of  photography  by  the  Marquis  de  Benmger, 
in  Fhmce,  to  the  decoration  of  fane  and  various  objects  of 
elegant  use ;  the  different  patterns  o£  lacework  and  ladies' 
robes;  the  general  delineation  of  costume  in  every  country, 
and  bouquets  of  natural  and  artificial  flowers.  In  booK* 
illustrntion  France  displays  many  specimens ;  amongst 
wbi<  li  may  be  noted  Paul  Champion's  journey  to  China; 
the  country  around  St.  Germain'?,  by  Ildefonse  Rosaet;  the 
scientific  expedition  to  Mexico  ;  as  well  a«  illustrations  of 
a  French  chateau,  in  which  every  room,  with  ii6  objects  of 
art,  furniture,  &c.,  is  represented.  In  Ivussia  a  large 
volume  is  illustrated  by  representations  of  the  horses  of  the 
ooontiT  ;  and  in  Austria  is  a  vidnmeof  ornithology.  In  the 
Frenoh  department  is  exhibited  a  series  views  of  the 
improved  mode  of  culture  and  training  of  firuit  trees. 

The  newly-disoovered  metal,  magneshimj  by  the  brilliancy 
and  whiteness  of  its  oombnstion  resembling  sunlichty  has 
enabled  photographers  to  secure  pictures  in  vaults  and 
other  places  inaccessible  to  ordinary  light.  It  has  also 
been  made  to  supply  the  place  of  the  sun  itself  in  the  solar 
niicirisnope,  or  enlarging  apparatus  constructed  on  the  sfime 
principle.  In  order  to  ensure  its  steady  combustion,  Inmps 
nave  been  contrived  to  secure  the  gradual  supply  of  a  riljlion 
or  wire  of  the  metal.  Mr.  Sulumoii,  in  England,  exhibits  a 
very  convenient  apparatus.  Tiic  tiiul  before  the  jurors  wne 
perfect  In  Austria  is  a  smaller  but  Similui  lamp  ior  the 
same  mirpose.  <* 

In  France  an  apparatus  is  fitted  with  an  electrical  means 
of  opening  and  dosms  the  lens  instantaneousljr.  Bouch  and 
Meagher,  in  EnglandT  exhibit  instantaneous  shuttersi  whibh 
^ve  much  more  facility  of  use.  Bouch^  in  Englsjid>  has 
an  ingenious  shutter  for  instantaneous  pictures. 
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For  severil  yean  pbotographj  lam  heesn  applied  In  tfak  ^^^hb 
eonntzy  to  the  preseryation  of  the  portraits  of  erimmaib, 
aad  in  many  inBtancee  very  important  lesulta  have  ensued  ^ 
from  its  adoption.  The  authorities  of  the  India  Museum 
display  a  yery  remarkable  series  of  Indian  criminals. 
This  department  also  shows  the  valuable  ethnological  uses 
of  the  art  in  the  representation  of  the  people  of  India. 

A  further  examination  of  the  class  and  enumeration  of 
the  infinite  variety  of  purposes  to  which  photography  is 
applied  would  exceed  the  allotted  limits  of  this  report,  in 
which  it  is  presumed  sufficient  indication  has  heen  made 
of  wliatever  noveltieB  may  be  now  exhibited,  and  it  will 
at  the  sauie  time  form  a  sufficient  guide  for  those  desiring 
to  more  minutely  study  the  objects  in  detail. 
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Bapobt  on  Photoguapht.— (Class  9.) — By  C.  Thdbston  Tno^?^x 

THOMFBON^  EbQ.  ox  !  ti.  t<> 


If  wc  may  judjre  from  the  nnTn}>er  of  pictures  exhibited, 
photogray)hy  must  be  appruachin*^  the  full  tide  of  its  popiilfi- 
ritv.  Never  before  were  no  many  isood  works  collected 
froiii  all  parts  of  the  world  ;  iiiid  iu  whatever  country  they 
axe  produced  the  temperature  of  the  climate  would  seem  to 
be  of  little  consequence,  as  the  photographer  after  a  time 
aippem  able  to  overoome  all  diffieultieB  that  may  arise  from 
ezcesoTe  beat  or  cold,  and  to  pioduoe  worka  ather  in 
Canada  or  India  quite  equal  to  moie  executed  in  Enf^and 
or  France. 

Indeed)  we  may  almost  ooncLnde  that  no  one  country  has  ^^11^ 
any  very  efiecial  advantage  over  another,  excepting  perhaps 
England,  with  its  slightly  misty  atmosphere,  which  gives  such 
beautiful    distance^    in    photoorjiphir    pictures,    and  may 
account  for  the  Knixlisih  Lmdfcajn's  l)«  ing  the  best  exhibited. 

To  see  the  piioUiLrrn jjIis  systematically  (there  are  about 
600  exhibitors)  we  must  be^n  with  the  French  gallery,  and 
c<<ntiMuing  in  the  same  circle  of  the  buildiiifr,  we  shall  make 
the  tour  of  the  whole  collection,  in  the  following  order  :— 
!EVanoe,  EnglanJ,  India^  Canada  and  other  Britidi  cobnies, 
Bfaail^  AxdSoiba,  Constantinuple,  Rome,  Italy,  Ru0sia»  Sweden, 
N<»rway«  Denmark,  Portugal,  Spain,  Switaerland,  Austria, 
Wilrtemberg,  Baden,  Hceee,  Fruasia,  Holland,  Belgium,  and 
Alicia ;  and,  afrer  passing  through  this  interesting  seriee  of 
works,  we  shall  have  seen  the  finest  panorama  that  has  yet 
been  produced  of  the  civilised  world.  If  we  consider  these 
beautiful  photographs,  and  the  knowledge  they  convey  to  us, 
not  only  of  the  external  aj)pearaucr,  l^ut  also  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  people,  of  so  many  distant  countries, 
and  then  reflect  (those  of  us  who  are  old  enough)  how  little 
we  knew  of  these  same  countries  some  twenty-five  years  ago, 
we  iiiay  well  be  tiiankiul  for  the  infoniuitiuu  and  pleasure 
afforded  by  the  art  of  photography. 

France. 

To  begin  with  the  french  contributions,  the  first  to  be 
noticed  are  the  portraits  by  Adam-Sdomon  F.  (French  Cat. 
No.  1),  the  well-known  sculptor,  whose  b;is-rellef  of  Cliarlotte 
Corday  was  so  great  a  favourite  with  the  Pai'isian  public 
somo  ten  or  twelve  years  ajxo.  At  that  time  M.  Salomon  was 
a  neighbour  of  Mr.  Bingham's,  and,  having  the  entree  to  his 
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Mb.  atelier,  'SL  Salomon  had  ample  opportunities  of  becoming 
o\  I'lioro-  acquainted  with  the  method  pursued  by  Mr,  Bingham  in 
oE^FHT  producing  the  beautiful  photographs  for  which  he  ib  so  justly 
celebrated,  Snlonion  soon  turned  to  account  the  know- 
ledge thus  ucqiiired  by  adojitinp  the  ;irt  professionally. 
TTIs  picturer*  nn-  remarkable  for  the  admirable  pose  of  his 
gitters,  the  guud  arranp  inent  of  li^^ht  and  ahade,  and  Uie 
agreeable  tone  in  which  they  are  printed. 

1 3.  Bertall  shows  some  portraits  of  considerable  merit. 
43.  GareLierf  E.,  views  in  the  foreat  of  FontainebKeaii,  from 
paper  negatives.   These  landscapes  are  weU  sdeeted^  and  are 
exoellent  specimens  of  the  good  old  Talbotjpe  process,  now 
80  mueh  neglected  in  England. 

64.  £n^'iQ,  U.^  album-sized  portiaits,  veiy  dear,  detlicsAe^ 
and  effective. 

91.  Renaiid,  Jean  A.,  exhibits  a  collection  of  good  land- 
scapes, the  aqueduct  and  chatenn  de  Maiiitenon,  and  other 
subjects  :  they  show  excellent  photographic  qualities^  and  are 
by  the  Tannin  process. 

Delondre,  P.;  these  landscapes  from  wazed  paper 
negatives  are  good. 

124.  Muzet  and  Joguet,  of  Lyons^  exhibit  landscapes 
beauiifiilly  rendered. 

160.  Robert,  L.    Photosraphs  of  objects  made  at  the 
'  Imperial  manulBietorj  of  Sivres.    They  are  well  grouped^ 
and  the  photographs  are  ver^  effective* 

33.  Champion,  P.  A  senes  of  views,  and  groups  of  figures, 
taken  in  China  nnd  Japan;  interest ini;  as  showing  the 
architecture  and  types  of  the  natives.  The  porcelain  tower 
or  summer  palace,  sedan  chairs  with  native  carriers,  and 
group  of  musicians  are  amongst  the  best  in  the  collection. 

119.  Lyte,  Maxwell,  as  ufcual  has  some  interesting  land- 
scapes taken  in  the  Pyrenees.  The  view  with  the  .Chapelle 
de  Poney  le  Hun  in  the  middle  distanoe  is  exceedingly  gmnd. 
Hie  detaib  of  the  most  distant  moontains  are  beautifully 
defined.  Mr.  Lyte's  photographs  are  sometimes  rather  heavy 
in  the  shadows. 

24.  Bretillot^  M.,  exhibits  some  vtery  good  landscapes. 

173.  Vauvray,  H.  His  album  portraits  are  very  good  in 
colour  and  arrangement 

32.  Carjet  and  Co.  show  some  clever  portraits  of  a  iatge 
size. 

Richebourg  contribntes  photographs  of  drawinjr^,  &c., 
executed  with  great  skill,  ^ome  studies  of  fowls,  a  lady's 
hand,  and  a  bunch  of  grapes,  are  all  clever  in  their  way. 

G6.  Eerrier  and  Son  show  some  excdlfiot  landscapes,  and 
also  S4nne  good  positives  on  glass. 
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40.  CoUiau,  E.,  exhibits  some  excellent  studies  of  clouds.    _  mk. 

149.  lieutlinger,  Ch.    His  portraits  are  very  successful,  ojrPnoTo- 
and  aiDonf;st  the  best  in  the  Exhibition.    Those  of  Eva  "^l!?'* 
"Roaie,  MdUe.  Fimon,  Rooe  Deschampe,  and  Mdlle.  N. 
Martine  are  yery  perfect  photogrnpha. 

63.  Duvet,  A.»  of  Anuens,  exhibits  an  excellent  view  of 
the  Cathedral.  It  is  the  largest  photograph  in  the  Exhibi- 
tion, being  about  eight  feet  high.  The  detail  of  the 
architecture  is  well  defined,  and  the  vertical  lines  of  the 
building  quite  correct. 

162.  Soulier,  C,  contributes  some  very  fine  photo|rraphs 
nvulp  in  Rome,  especially  the  tomb  of  Julius  IF.,  by  Michael 
Angelo,  the  Coliseum,  and  the  arcli  of  Septimus  Sevcrus. 

23.  Braun,  A.,  has  a  large  collection  of  works ;  juuongst 
the  most  strikinp^  are  two  groups  of  dead  game,  photonrraphs 
of  large  size,  [)rinted  in  Ciirboa.  These  are  so  successful 
as  to  leave  nothin^^  to  be  desired. 

31.  Canmms,  II.,  fine  paper  negatives  of  views  in  Egypt. 

7.  Boldus^  exhibits  some  beautiful  heliographs.  His 
Lueretia,  St  Cecilb,  and  the  Vii^,  copies  from  the  weQ* 
known  engravings  by  Maro  Antomo^  are  espeduilly  deserving 
of  notice.  ' 

125.  Nigre>  Ch.,  also  exhibits  some  fiivonrabie  specimens 
of  heliograph y. 

100.  Lafou  de  Camorsiic  t>ho\vs  a  large  series  of  enamelled 
phot ocrr fifth 8,  most  of  them  very  succesi^iul. 

17.  Bitigham,  R.  J.,  maintains  his  pre-eminence  for  his 
admirable  copies  of  pictures  ;  amongst  his  contributions  may 
be  seen  photographic  reproductions  of  the  works  of  all  the 
leading  painters  of  Paris.  He  also  exhibits  some  very 
sncoessfol  carbon  pictures,  printed  by  the  Woodbury  process. 
Mr.  Bingham  ana  Mr.  Maxwell  Lyte  are  both  Englishmen^ 
but,  pursuing  their  art  m  France,  they  exhibit  in  the  French 
department 

Encflaitd. 

It  would  be  remarkable  if  the  Enjrlieh  contributions  were  Kn«iaD«i. 
not  conspicuous  in  this  world-gathering  of  photography. 

Our  great  strength  is  in  our  beautiful  landscapes ;  in  these 
we  are  unequalled,  as  the  works  of  Messrs.  Bedfoid,  Mudd, 
Wardley,  Tod,  H.  White,  Beasley,  Rouch,  Vernon  Heath, 
Ensland,  and  others  testif^r.  But  in  portraiture  we  do  not 
hold  so  good  a  position  in  this  Exhibition  as  we  ought 
Austria^  France,  and  other  countries  show  better  portraits 
than  we  do ;  why  this  deficiency  ?  We  have  the  best  of 
lenses  and  chemicals,  and  a  climate  equal  to  any  in  the  world 
for  photography.   The  reason  ia,  that  our  photographers,  as 
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^jjjj^j^  a  rule,  do  not  sufficiently  study  the  pose  of  their  sitters,  and 
ovPfloTo*  the  light  and  bhade  of  their  pictures.  This  is  a  matter 
demanding  serious  consideration  from  those  desirous  of  ac- 
qmring  and  mamtainmff  a  repatfttioii  for  photographic  por 
tiaiture.  Amon^^  the  Mst  of  many  good  works  are  the 
following : — 

4.  Beadey  exhibits  some  very  successful  photographs  bj 
the  Fothergill  process.   "  At  Hungerford  "  is  a  very  ehatao- 

teristic  phase  of  English  scenery. 

6.  Bedford,  F.,  has  a  great  show  of  beautiful  landscapes, 
remarkable  for  their  refined  effects  and  perfect  photography. 
"  The  Castle  Grove,  Ken'dworth,"  "  CoUosiji,"  on  the  plain 
of  Thebes;  "Ruined  Temples  at  Baalbec,"  and  "  r.ri(]u;o 
"  over  the  Lledr,  ISortii  Wales,"  are  charming  works  ot 
art.  < 

34.  England,  W.,  is  another  exhibitor  whose  works  are 
most  perfect.  His  views  in  Switierland  have  a  character 
in  them  quite  distinct  from  the  works  of  any  other  photo- 
grapher. 

99.  Wardley,  Q„  exhibits  views  in  Wales  which  are  little 
gems  of  photography.  The  same  may  be  also  said  of  his 
**  Langdalc   Pike^,  Westmoreland,"  and  **  CasUe  Crsg, 

Borrowdale,  Cumberland  " 

77.  Robinson,  H.  P.,  contrihates  -everal  of  his  well-known 
photographs  ;  "  A  Mountain  Dew  Girl,"  and  **  On  tiie  Way 
*'  to  Market,  arc  both  successful  pictures. 

68.  Mudd,  exhibits  landscapes  which  are  among  the 
very  best  in  die  Exhibition ;  for  vigour  and  at  the  same 
time  great  ddioacy,  they  have  scarcely  their  equal  His 

View  on  the  Llngwy,  North  Wales,"  "  Trees  in  Dunham 
^  Park»  Cheshire,**  and  The  Hermitage  Bridge  Dunkeld/' 
are  beautiful  works. 

1 7.  Mrs.  Cameron  shows  many  of  her  admirable  works» 
full  of  artistic  feeliniT:  and  refinement. 

101.  White,  II.,  has,  as  usual,  some  chiuming  landscapes; 
the  points  of  view  seleeted  with  great  judgment,  and  taken 
at  a  time  of  day  when  the  light  was  favourable  for  the 
chiaroscuro  of  his  pictures. 

lOG.  Wurtley,  Colonel  Stuart,  exhibits  a  series  of  land- 
scapes remarkable  for  the  beautifid  delineation  of  cloudy 
skies. 

94.  Tod,  Ca|)tain  K,  G.,  is  evidently  a  lover  of  En^ish 
lane  scenery,  which  he  depicts  with  admirable  taste  and 
judgment    His  printing  i?*  perfect* 

13.  Brofmrigg,  T.  M.,  shows  scenes  in  the  Dar^e«  and 

other  views  in  Irelanfl,  full  of  beauty. 

78.  liossj  J.,  Edinburgh,  is  very  successful  in  his  portraits 
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of  cliildrcn.  Many  of  these  pictures  must  have  given  the  ^^^^^^^^ 
fiiihers  and  mothers  great  satisfaction. 

43.  Haesj  F.,  seems  to  be  quite  at  home  with  the  wild 
Animald  in  the  Zoological  Gardens ;  his  portraits  of  the  tiger, 
ourang-outaog,  cheetah^  bison^  and  others  are  admirable  in 
their  way. 

31.  Dnnmore,  E.,  exhibits  good  landscapes.  He  has  a 
style  of  his  own,  very  forcible,  and  at  the  same  time  delicate. 

23.  Cniml>  Brothers,  Glasgow,  show  s i  rne  admiiable  pho- 
tographs made  in  the  lluly  Land  on  dry  albuiiieniaed  plates, 
prepared  in  Glasgow.  "  The  Church  of  St.  Anne,"  Jeru- 
mIoDj  and  **  The  Mosque  of  Omer/'  are  especially  good* 

5.  fiean,  A.,  exhibits  some  of  the  best  portraits  in  the 
Eilglish  division. 

48.  Hemphil],  W.  B.,  M.D.,  contributes  some  ezceUent 
figure^bjectd,  full  of  thought  and  cleverness.  They  are 
somewhat  in  the  style  of  the  beantifal  works  of  the  late 
Juady  Hawarden. 

62.  Mayall,  J.  E.,  exhibits  five  diflTerent  sized  portraits  of 
liiiijself  enlarged  from  n  carte-do-visite,  all  very  good  Uke- 
nCi't^v^  nnd  good  photography. 

Joulx  i  t,  E.,  (tends  a  frame  of  enamelled  photographic  por- 
traits, many  uf  thcni  very  sucoes'sful. 

20.  Claudet,  A.,  exhibits  a  collection  of  portraits  executed 
with  hit)  usual  care. 

28.  Debenham,  W.  has  also  some  good  portraits^  esp- 
cialUy  a  foune  of  cartes^e*vislte. 

Ihe  stereoscopic  views  by  Q.  W.  Wilflon,  Y.  Blanohard, 
the  London  Stereoscopic  Companyy  and  W.  England,  are  all 
admirable  works. 

£m6lisu  Possessions  and  Colonies. 

Ikdia. — Tliere  are  but  few  photographs  exhibited  in  the  iDdn  nnd 
department  for  India ;  but  a  collection  of  types  of  Indian 
character  from  Delhi,  Scinde,  Bhurtpore,  Bi^poutana,  Bengal, 
Assam,  and  other  districts,  produced  under  the  directbn  of 
Dr.  Forbes  Watson,  possesses  considerable  merit. 

Bourne  and  Shepherd,  Simla,  exhibit  photographic  views, 
taken  In  India,  of  the  beautiful  scenery  of  Cashmere  and 
other  placet?,  which  will  delight  everyone  who  sees  them. 
In  the  Englirh  depai-tment  of  the  history  of  labour  ie  a  large 
and  most  interesting  collection  of  iihotographs  illiigtrating 
Indian  archltocttire,  such  as  "  The  Bridi^e  on  the  Manjuel 
Canal,"  "  iilieem  Tal,"  "The  Lake  from  near  the  Dak 
Bungalow,"  "  The  Tomb  of  the  Emperor  Togluk,"  &c. 

Canada.— II endcreun,  A.,  Moutrtal,  ha*  a  very  Urge 
collection  of  Canadian  viewt,  Cepeciullj  from  the  neighbour- 
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rr„^^  V-  bood  of  Quebec  and  on  tbe  Ottawa  Kivcr.  Theee  plioto- 
PN  Photo-  graphs  mutit  convey  a  good  idea  of  the  splendour  and 
*  —  '  picturct^qne  character  of  Canadian  land^cape.  Some  of  tliein 
have  been  produced  ^llstantalU'<)U^ly.  Xotman,  W..  jNIon- 
treal,  exhibit^  large  and  small  portraits  of  great  merit.  He 
also  contributes  some  skating  scenes  on  the  St.  Lawrencei 
aeai*Bta]kmg  amonget  the  ioe^  and  the  oariboQ-fitalkmffin  the 
middle  of  the  wild  and  romantic  country  between  StTJrhaia 
and  Lake  St.  John.  Mr.  Notinan*s  photographs  leave  little 
to  be  desired.  Mr.  McLaughlin,  photographer  to  the  Board 
of  Works,  Canada,  exhibits  views  of  Quebec  and  Montreal, 
scenes  of  the  timber  trade  on  the  Ottawa,  timber  yards  of 
Quebec,  falls  of  Montaiorency,  and  delicious  wood  scenery 
taken  h  »tli  in  summer  and  in  the  spring,  when  the  ice, 
melting  under  the  rays  of  the  sun,  jrives  a  peculiar  and  strik- 
ing feature  to  the  picture;  also  jnil  lie  building!>  at  Ottawa, 
all  excellent  photograpbi;.  Livei  nuis,  of  Quebec,  contributes 
photographs  from  historical  paintings,  engravings,  plans,  and 
portraits,  illustrative  of  the  history  of  Canada ;  also  a  ejec- 
tion of  forest  trees  and  plants,  and  detuled  parts  for  study. 
He  also  exhibits  some  good  landscapes.  Smeaton,  J.,  of 
QaebeOy  exhibits  interesting  views  of  miners  at  work,  at 
rest,  and  travelling  in  the  gold-fields  ^of  the  river  Chaudiere, 
near  Quebec ;  they  give  a  graphic  portraiture  of  a  miner's  life 
and  of  the  splendid  wild  scenes  of  the  native  Canadian  forests. 
Ellison  and  Co.,  Quebec,  send  views  of  Quebec  and  its 
environs,  autumnal  scenes  of  Canada,  &c. 

There  arc  also  a  few  photom-aphii  from  Malta,  Natal, 
QueensLiud,  Victoria,  and  other  l^ritish  colonies,  but  they  are 
not  of  a  character  to  call  for  special  notice. 

Brazil. 

G.  Luzinger,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  exhibits  large  panoramic 
views  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  Praia  Grand,  Bay  of  Rio  de 

Janeiro,  and  other  "Nnews,  all  admirable  i)hotogrnphs  of  a 
channing-looking  country.  The  poiiraitf^  In-  Cnnv  ini  and 
Gasper,  J.  F.  Guimaracs,  and  Lisley  Pacheo  arc  ail  good. 

AUEBICA. 

AuMrfoA.  Laurence  and  Housewortb,  San  Francisco,  send  a  series 
of  views  taken  in  California,  portmying  most  adnurably  the 
grand  rock  and  river  scenery  of  the  country,  which  seems  to 
abound  with  charming  watemlls,  rapid  rivers,  and  rocks  uith 
almost  perpendicular  faces,  rising  3,000  feet  from  their  base. 
Tn  none  of  thcpc  pictures  do  we  see  the  least  signs  of  man,  not 
a  log-hut  nor  an  axe-felled  tree  to  indicate  his  ])resence ;  all 
seems  wild  primitive  nature,  which  gives  a  great  charm  to 
the^e  very  excellent  photographs. 
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13.  L.  Rutherford,  New  York,  exhibits  a  krge  and  ^  cry  j^^U^^ 
olcTer  photograph  of  the  moon,  showing  its  wonderful  sui-facc  ovfbovo- 
remarkably  well ;  he  also  shows  a  yery  excellent  photograph  '^^i?*' 
of  the  sokr  spectrum. 

There  is  a  go  >d  display  of  portraits  by  F.  Gutekunst, 
of  Philadelphia ;  A«  Gardner,  of  Washington  ;  and  William- 
son, of  Brooklyn,  New  York.  The  latter  exhibits  life-sized 
portraits  of  considerable  merit 

Ottoman  Empire. 

Frcnu  Turkey  we  have  two  \(\r^v  panoramic  views  of  Con-  Turkey, 
stantinople,  showing  very  completely  the  city  of  domes,  and 
the  shipping  in  the  Bosphorus.    There  is  al:io  a  large  portrait 
exhibited  of  his  Migesty  the  Sultan. 

Home 

scndt*  a  series  of  photogr; -^lis  of  the  paintings  by  Julio  Ro- 
mano  mid  nihor  pnpil,««  of  K.iphael,  in  the  Loggia  of  f  bo  Yntican, 
repre^^entiiig  Tlic  Creation,"  "  Tlie  Fall,"  "The  Finding  of 
Moses, '^v-rv,  i\]<o  n  fine  photograph  of  the  "Galatea,^'  and 
other  works  oi  Kaphael. 

Italy. 

i'Vom  Ital^  we  have  some  fine  photographs  of  the  celebrated 
fresco  paintmgs,  by  Giotti,  in  the  chaj)el  of  the  Annunziata 
deir Arena,  at  Padua.  These  admirable  works  are  by  C. 
Kaya  (13^.  In  the  same  collection  are  also  some  beautifid 
photograiilis  from  tlie  works  of  Mantegna. 

14.  Pciini,  A.,  sends  a  volume  of  [li  -t  . graphs  from 
original  works  by  Raphael,  Julio  Koniano,  Perugino, 
Michael  Angelo,  and  other  great  masters.  More  thau  80 
in  the  collection  are  from  drawings  by  Raphael.  M.  Perini 
also  shows  a  colleetton  of  photographs  firom  the  ancient  arms 
and  armour  at  Turin.  These  are  very  interesting  works  from 
Italy,  but,  bebg  kept  in  a  glass  case,  seeing  lliem  is  attended 
with  some  difficulty.  There  is  also  a  collection  of  photo- 
graphs from  Italy  bung  on  the  wall  of  the  inner  garden  of 
the  Exhibition.  Many  arc  by  Naya ;  and  there  are  some 
clever  photographs  oi  ships  by  Alphonso  Bemoudi  of 
Naples. 

Russia. 

We  haye  from  Bnssia  a  large  collection  of  photographs 
from  the  atelier  of  the  ^tat  major  of  the  armv  of  the  Cau- 
casus. These  pictures  portray  rocky  lands<»pes,  buildings  with 
A  strong  feeling  of  eastern  architecture  in  them,  and  native 
eoetumes — all  interesting,  as  illustrating  a  country  not  much 
Wwn  to  Europeans   They  are  successful  photographs. 
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CBomoir  ^'  -A-hissine,  A.,  Moscow,  contributes  some  excellent  views 
osFbovo*  of  the  Kremlin  and  its  environg.  This  cclebrntetl  fortress 
^'^i^'  seems  to  inclose  some  licnutiful  specimens  of  liyzmtine 
architccturo,  if  wc  may  judge  by  the  many  domes  and  mina- 
rets above  its  \vnll>=.  The  view  oi  the  villafje  of  ALazilowa  is 
very  charming,  is  also  the  "  Temple  dc  VIntercession  de 
la  Vierge  "  and  "  St.  Basil  le  Bien  Heureux." 

IL  Dernier,  A.  Bcrgamnseo,  and  M.  Fajans  exhibit  good 
portraits. 

Kloch  and  Datkiewicx  exhibit  four  groups  of  tropical 
plants  well  arranged  and  deveriy  photographed. 

Lfi^itsinc,  C^An  album  containini;  a  series  of  photographs 
of  horses,  interesting  as  showing  the  characteristic  Tarietieeof 
this  noble  animal  in  Kussia. 


Sweden. 

8wtdei:»  2.  Eureuios  and  Quist  exhibit  some  cleverly  executed 
interior  views  of  tlie  International  £l:ihibition  held  at  Stock- 
holm in  1S6G.    Their  portraits  are  also  commendable. 

5.  Joop,  G  ,  '^lunv:?  n  large  }»hotograph  of  the  members  of 
the  A(  udeniy  ot  Fine  Arts  at  Stockholm.  There  are  30 
figures  well  grouped.  Tie  al«o  exhibits  two  channini^ 
subjects —  a  girl  seated  with  a  basket  bv  her  side,  and  a 
little  child  sitting  cross-legged  with  a  large  book  in  her 
lap.  These  are  excellent  photographs. 

4.  Jaeger,  J.,  is  very  sncoesnul  in  his  copies  of  pictures 
and  drawings.  MandeU  Ph.,  is  slso  cleyer  in  similar  produc-, 
tions. 

NOBWAT. 

Nonrajr.  6.  Selmcr,  M.,  exhiljits  a  series  oi  costumes  of  the  Norwe- 
gian peasantry,  very  iuteresting]good  photographs. 


1>£NMARK. 

There  is  not  a  very  important  display  from  Denmark ;  but, 
as  mitrht  be  expected,  several  of  the  exhibitors  show  plioto- 
graphs  ol'  the  works  of  their  ffrent  sculptor  Thorwaldsen.  Ilia 
"  Nijiht  and  ^lornlng,"  "  (  'ii]»id  and  Ptyche,"  and  "  Gany- 
mede"' have  been  well  rei)r(vduced  by  Budtz,  Muller,  and  Co., 
Tillge,  Hansen,  and  Kaysen. 

Peterson,  J.,  exhibits  some  beautiful  cartcs-dc-vLjite  and 
other  portraits,  well  arranged  and  veiy  harmcmioiiSw  Those 
by  Holtzweissig  are  also  good. 

4.  Ilarboe,  K.  AV.,  exhibits  some  street  and  other  Tiews. 
His  exterior  of  a  village  cabin  and  entrance  to  a  farm  are 
highly  succe^cful. 
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PORTUOAL.  Vxi, 

The  Portuguese  photographs  are  fewr  in  xtamber,  but  there  osPuJSf. 
•are  eetne  interesting  architectural  views  taken  at  Belem,  oba^. 
Bataibfl,  and  Goimbra.   In  the    History  of  Labour"  ai'e^^**"*'* 
some  excellent  photographs  of  some  of  their  magnificent 
ancient  state  carnages. 

Gbebcb. 

Constantme,  of  Athens,  has  a  series  of  beautiful  and  Gnaoe. 
well-known  photographs  of  ruins  in  Greece. 

Spain. 

9.  Martinez  and  Hebert  (Madrid)  exhibit  f^ome  life-sized  Spain, 
jxjrtraitg,  among  tlic  l)c^t  in  the  Exhibition  for  clearnot's  and 
absence  of  dit-tortiou.     They  also  ehow  some  good  figure 
groups. 

3.  Fernandez,  A,  N.,  exhibits  some  enlaxged  photographs. 
7.  Eusebio,  J.  and  G.  (Madrid)  also  snow  large  photo- 
graphs and  cartes-de  Tuite. 

Switzerland. 

C.  Poney,  F.  (Geneva),  contributes^  some  very  good  ro-  switMriuuL 
productions  fcuai  drawiugri  and  paintings^  executed  with 
brilliancy  and  well  printed. 

I.  Hojssonas,  H.  (Geneva),  a  child  sitting  on  a  carpet  and 
leaning  on  a  dog;  a  Tery  clever  large  photograph — ^toe  head 
of  the  dog  particularly  good. 

^lessrs.  Chevalier  (of  Geneva),  Gysi,  F.  (of  Aaran),  and 
Bruder,  Fr^res  (of  Neufchatel),  eachttnt  good  portraits. 

WiRTEMBERO. 

Brandt^eph,  Fr.  (of  Stutgard),  u  the  only  exhibitor,  aud  w  irtem- 
contributes  some  large  portraits  of  considerable  merit ;  also 
a  view  of  the   Place  du  Ohditeao,**  or  Royal  palace,  with 
the  column  of  Concord  in  the  foreground ;  this  phot(^raph 
is  about  5 J  fi  in  length,  and  is  in  three  pieces. 

Austria. 

From  Austria  we  liavc  an  excellent  photographic  dipiplay,  Austria* 
at  the  head  of  which  are  the  workn  of  Loui?;  Angerer,  of 
Vienna  ;  he  exhibits  large  and  email  portraits,  family  groups, 
architectural  subjects,  copies'  of  paintings  and  drawings,  com- 
position pictures,  &c.,  all  admirably  produced-  Mons. 
Angerer  uses  YoigUander  lenses,  and  tlie  leaults  shown  hj 
his  photographs  prove  these  lenses  to  be  worthy  of  the  great 
reputation  they  i  njoy. 

3.  Angerer,  V.^  exhibits  some  interior  views  (carte-de- 
visite  size)  of  four  or  five  persons  enraped  together.  These 
small  photQgisi^  are  wcJl  amnig^ 
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THmsoT  ^'  Benque  and  Sebastianutti,  of  Trieste,  exhibit  somo 
oaipHOTo.  very  good  and  large  photographs,  especially  one  of  an  Italian 
peasiinf .  t  inding  with  her  liarids  clapped  l)eliind  her  head. 
The  drapery  oi  thi?*  figure  ib  well  arranged.  They  also 
exliibit  four  c<)nij)0.<ition  subjects.  The  best  of  the.-?e— 
musiciaus  playing  before  a  m.-^tic  doorway  to  a  group  uf 
listeners — is,  perhaps,  the  moat  ambitiuuB  picture  in  the 
Exhibition,  jmd  of  its  kind  one  of  the  most  perfect ;  but 
composition  pictures  are  not  smted  for  pbot 'gi-aphy,  the 
moat  ancoeaaful  beinc^  inyariably  more  or  leaa  a  ft.tlure. 

57.  Widter,  A.  (Vienna)^  eoehilnta  some  admirable  photo- 
graphs of  armour. 

12.  Glatz,  T.,ha8  succeeded  well  in  hia  photographic  re- 
prodnction  of  an  old  missal — a  Uxek.  not  eaaly  accomplished, 
on  account  of  the  yellowness  of  the  vellum  and  the  great 
use  made  of  gold  in  ancient  illuminated  manuscripts. 

36.  Perlmuttcr,  A.,  shows  some  very  good  half-length  por- 
traits on  Ciirte-de-visite  sized  muunts ;  also  some  album 
portraits,  well  jjosed,  mth  good  light  and  phadow. 

23.  Kramer,  O.,  rxhibita  an  enlarged  photograph  of  a 
dancing-girl,  good  liuiu  being  perfectly  free  from  distortion. 
About  4  ft.  high. 

26.  Leth,  J.,  exhibits  a  cdlection  of  photographs  from 
wood  engravings  by  Albert  Duzer.  Some  of  these  are  good> 
bnt  many  are  wanting  in  firmness  of  outline. 

Baner,  J.,  Jagermann,  C.j  and  Mahlknecht,  C,  contribute 
some  very  good  portraits. 

On  the  whole,  Austria  may  be  well  satisfied  with  her  photo- 
graphic exhibition. 

Baden. 

1.  Meder,  L.,  exhibits  views  of  Baden  and  Heidelberg 
of  a  large  size.  There  is  a  want  of  atmosphere  in  thebC 
pictures. 

2.  Franz,  R,,  views  of  the  chateau  of  Heidelberg ;  t?mall 
but  good  photographs. 

Hesse. 

Bruckman,  F.,  and  Shafer  contribute  some  ex  11  nt  re- 
productions from  paintings.  They  are  exhibited  by  Xrapp 
and  Munch,  of  Eribouig. 

Prussia. 

33.  Dr.  IT.  Vogel  sends  a  varied  eollection  of  photographs 
from  the  Koyal  Polytechnic  Academy,  Berlin.  .Vmongst 
them  are  some  small  landscapes  of  great  merit;  also  two  very 
vigorous  photographs,  taken  from  the  well-known  group  of 
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tlie  Amazon  by  Ei88»  and  anotW  after  the  same  sculptor  mr. 
of  a  head  of  St  George.    Hie  light  and  shade  in  these  fasvS^ 
pictures  ts  very  well  arranged.  »ia«it. 

IG.  Loeschcr  and  Petsch  have  some  good  portraits, 
especially  those  of  Dn  Yogel  and  Professor  Uofmann ;  these 
are  well  printed. 

42.  Milster,  E.,  exhibits  some  very  successful  copies  of 
picture?,  his  portraits  arc  also  artistically  arranged. 

24.  Wigand,  C,  is  also  successful  in  his  portraits. 

28.  RemiM,  P.,  shows  some  landscapes  with  very  good 
detnil  of  foliage;  unfortunately  the  points  of  view,  so 
important  in  laudgcape  photography,  have  not  been  well 
chosen. 

45.  Graf^  H.^  contributes  largely,  and  many  of  his  portraits 
are  well  posedi  but  rather  wantme  in  refinement ;  the  colour 
of  his  printing  is  also  objectionable. 

Brandt,  F.,  exhibits  a  volume  of  photographs  of  carved 
wood  faniitnre>  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  eighteenth  century, 
in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Thaulow,  of  Eliel.  Many  of  these 
specimens  are  beautifully  rich  in  design,  but  the  photographs 
are  on  too  small  a  scale  to  show  well  the  detail  of  some  of 
the  pieces. 

Graf,  P.,  sends  architectural  views  and  portraits,  and 
Suck,  C.,  landscapes  and  portraits  all  carefully  executed. 
Volkenburg's  studies  of  trees  should  prove  useful  to  young 
artists. 

Schauer,  G.,  Berlin,  exhibits  copies  of  pictures.  Fried- 
lich  II.  at  a  dinner  party  at  Sanssouci,  from  a  picture  by 
A.  MeuzeU  is  a  remarkable  photography  both  for  its  siae  and 
its  good  qualities. 

Holland. 

3.  Virvcer,  M.,  portraits  large  and  small,  and  groups.  HoUiad. 
These  pictures  are  all  artistically  arranged,  and  liave  a 
character  very  distinct  from  all  other  photographs  in  the 
Exhiijitiou;  in  composition^  they  very  much  resemble  some 
of  Kcnibrandt's  etchings. 

5.  Baer,  J.,  of  Rotterdam,  a  large  collection  of  portraits, 
large  and  small,  and  at  any  of  them  of  great  beauty. 

Belgium. 

5.  i  icrlents  and  Co.  contribute  a  series  of  interesting  Beigtnm. 
photographs  from  the  paintings  of  H.Iieys  and  other  masters^ 
They  represent  M.  Leys*  pictures  very  fairly^  but  are  rather 
heavy  in  tone.   The  Royal  Photographic  Society  of  Belgium 
also  contributes  a  large  collecdon  of  photographs  from  pio* 
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.  Mr.     tures  and  drawings  in  the  Wiirtz  AIuHcum.    Theae  are  alao 

ox  PiM.To-  by  Fierlants,  and  arc  remarkable  photographs. 

Gjuvaw      iQ  Maes,  J.  (Antwerp),  sends  some  good  copies  of 

picturo^ 

7.  (Ihlrnar  (fr^res)  oval  portraits,  lifc-size,  which  are 
clever,  but  very  much  painted  upon. 

AlGIEB6» 

it 

Some  interest!  ug  photographs  are  contributed  by  Cup  tain  • 
de  Ohamplouis,  of  the  Coi-ps  Imperial  and  Elat-Majoryand 
by  Captatn  Piboul;   They  are  principally  views  in  the  sonth 
of  Algiers.    Several,  showing  the  sandy  wastes  of  that 
coaotry,  are  very  striking. 

In  concluding  this  report  it  shouhl  be  sttted  that  there  are 
very  many  admirable  photographs  not  noticed  in  it.  The 
object  has  been  to  draw  attention  to  the  most  successful 
works  exhibited  by  each  country. 
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Kepobx  upon      siCAL  Instruments. — (Giiud  10.)  ur.clat 
By  FREDFJiic  Clay,  Esq.  ^"iSSSSf*' 


TiiL  mauutacture  of  musical  instruments  in  tlie  exhibition 
may  be  said  to  be  admirably  represented,  both  as  regards 
'  numericttl  strength  and  mtrinsb  ezoeUenoe.  A  better  show 
has  iieTer»  probably,  been  before  coUecied  under  one  roof ; 
and  although  much  of  abaolnte  novelty  Cfinnot  be  looked  for 
in  a  branch  of  manufacture  for  which  science  and  art  have 
already  combined  to  do  so  much,  it  is  aatiafactoiy  to  find 
that  improvements  are  still  furtlicomin^  and  that  inatni- 
ments  which  have  hitherto  been  faulty  m  their  nature  are 
now  rendcrcil,  if  not  quite  perfect,  at  all  events  comparatively 
,  free  from  the  defects  under  which  they  have  laboured  iip  to 
the  present  time.  Thi.s  will  be  remarked  chiefly  in  respect 
of  wind  in»truiueuts  ot  all  kinds,  the  manufacture  of  which 
both  as  to  tiie  excellence  of  their  construction,  and  the 
moderate  price  at  wiiich  they  can  now  be  produced,  shows  a 
notable  advancement  on  former  cxhibitaona. 

As  I  have  said,  the  number  of  inatruments  exhibited  is 
consideraUe,  and  it  would  not  be  possible,  nor  would  it  be 
necessary,  to  notice  in  detail  all  the  different  specimens  of 
musical  manufacture  which  are  here  to  be  seen ;  but  in  ac- 
companying the  visitor  over  ground  which  I  have  myself 
trodden,  it  will  be  my  endeavour,  in  the  present  report,  to 
direct  attention  to  any  objects  which,  by  reason  either  of 
novelty  or  of  special  excellence,  would  seem  to  deserve 
notice.  I  should  iiiontii;n  that  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
every  instrument  exliil  itcd  is  intended  as  an  example  of 
excellence  alone  ;  for  in  some  cases  the  manufacturer  has  had 
in  view  economy  ot  j^rice  as  his  chief  object,  whilst  in  olhers 
the  instruments  produced  are  interesting  rather  as  indications 
than  as  musical  results. 

I  propose  to  depart  from  the  plan  whiel&.ha8  been  adopted 
in  the  ^  Catalogue  G^n^ral  "—namely  of  notidng  the  |«o- 
ducts  of  each  country  separately.  For  our  purpose,  I  incline 
to  think  that  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  take  one  instru- 
ment at  a  time  and  to  see  how  far  its  interests  have  been 
represented  by  tlie  ttsMbitors  of  different  countries. 

Pianofortes. 

The  first  instrument,  pcrhnp?,  in  importance,  and  certainly 
in  general  acceptance,  which  claims  our  attention  is  undoubt- 
edly, the  pianofgrtc.    It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  the 
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Mr.  Clay  number  of  pianos  In  the  Exhibition  far  exceeds  that  of  any 
^^^Uarnv'''  Other  instrument.  The  most  extensive  contributor  is  France. 

At  the  head  of  the  list  of  exhibitors  of  French  pianos  wo 
Jjj^jj       lind  the  Jiames  of  Pleyel  et  AV'ulf,  Henri  Ilcrz,  and  Erard. 

They  have  all  sent  grands,  obliqueti,  and  uprights  ;  and  the 
instruments  exhibited  may  be  chaiacterized  m  possesjrinj^  a 
pure  and  even  tone,  a  facile  touch,  and  more  than  an  average 
share  oi  billliaacy.  In  the  matter  of  power  or  tiouority,  I 
incline  to  think  that  they  are  somewbat  deficient.  Their 
internal  meohaniflm,  however,  espeoiaUy  in  the  oaee  of 
HeyeVs  p!aao0y  la  excellent,  uid  the  inatrumentB  are  inyari» 
ably  well  got  up.  MM.  Kriegelstein  (pdre  et  fib)  and  Yoi 
Schreck  et  Cic.  have  sent  capital  iiistioiments  ;  and  the  names 
of  MM.  Franche,  Gaveau,  Philip[)i  (frdree),  Pape  fib, 
Gaudemot,  Moaard,  Pnsdeloup,  Avisseau  ain^  Hensel, 
Buchcr,  Sec,  arc  represented  by  pianos  of  moro  or  less  merit. 
These  latter  instruments  arc  for  the  most  ])art  similar  in 
their  nature,  being  characterized  by  a  level  smoothness  of 
tone,  and  a  delicate,  if  not  a  brilliant  touch.  The  prices  of 
French  pianos  range  from  500f.  to  -iOOOf.  Instruments, 
however,  cased  iu  ebony,  walnutj  or  coromandel  are  natuiaiiy 
more  expensive. 

I  think  a  woid  of  notioe  ahould  be  accorded  to  a  nuniature 
sized  piano  which  has  been  exhibited  by  M.  Blanohet,  and  is 
specially  designed  for  use  on  board  steam-boats,  or  for  other 
positions  where  the  space  at  disposal  may  necessarily  be 
limited.  Having  re^rd  to  its  size,  this  little  instrument  18 
remarkable.    Its  pnce  is  l,400f. 

In  the  French  section  will  also  be  found  an  instrument 
called  the  **  piano  quatuor,"  exhibited  by  M.  Baudet  ain^ 
In  form  it  resembles  an  upriglit  pianoforte,  and  the  per- 
former sits  at  a  row  of  keys,  as  though  he  were  playing  the 
piano;  but  the  strings  iu^ide  the  insiruiuent  are  not  struck, 
but  are,  so  to  speak,  bowed  by  a  roller,  which  is  caused  to 
revolve,  and  which  meeting  the  string  pressed  on  the  key- 
board, imparts  to  it  a  sound  aa  though  of  a  stringed  instra* 
ment.  In  the  lower  register  a  fairly  good  violoncelio  tone 
u  produced,  and  the  instrument  is,  altogether,  an  ingenioue 
eontrivanoe,  but  cannot  as  yet  hj  daim  to  any  great  ^ue 
as  a  musical  result 

Ab  an  illustration  of  the  saying  that  there  is  nothing  new 
under  the  sun,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  quote,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  instrument  above  referred  to,  the  following 
extract  from  Mr.  Pc])y8*  Diary. 

**  October  iith,  1664.  To  the  mnsiqiie  mcciing  at  the 
Post  Office,  where  1  was  once  before,  aud  ihithci  anon  come 
ull  the  Gresham  college,  and  a  great  deal  of  noble  company ; 
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and  the  new  instniment  was  brought^  called  the  arched  mr  i  rAT 
viall^  where,  being  timed  with  lute  atiings,  and  played  on  Imbtkc^ 
with  keje  like  an  organ,  a  piece  of  parchment  ia  always  kept 
moTiag;  and  the  strings  which  by  the  keys  are  pressed  ^.reneh 
down  upon  it,  are  grated  in  irnitatlon  of  a  bow  by  the  parch- 
ment;  and  so  it  is  intended  to  resemble  .several  vialls  played 
on  witli  one  bow,  but  so  basely  and  so  harshly  thn,t  it  will 
never  do.    But  after  three  liours'  stay,  it  could  ii  )t  l  e  fixed 
in  tune,  and  so  they  were  £Eiin  to  go  to  some  other  musique 
of  instruments/' 

Gaidun  furnishes  an  upright  piano,  with  a  repeating 
moTement,  to  give  the  eflbct  of  a  note  played  marUBato* 

Whilst  speaking  of  the  IVench  pianoe^  I  may  draw  atten* 
tion  to  a  machme»  patented  by  M.  Auguste  Vincent* 
entitled  ^*  Machine  k  dllicr  les  doigts/'  It  is  a  spedee  of 
treadmill,  designed  to  strengthen  the  fingers,  and,  as  it 
bnn^  into  play  the  muscles  and  joints  employed  in  piano* 
playmg,  I  have  little  doubt  but  that  in  many  cases  the 
invention  may  be  found  useful. 

In  concluding  my  remarks  on  tlio  French  pianos,  T  may 
meiition  that  they  are  generally  inexpensive,  and  if,  for  the 
most  part  somewhat  deficient  in  power,  they  ai'e  at  all 
events,  pleasant  toned  instruments,  and  agreeable  to  play 
upon.  1  am  of  opinion  that  Ai^i.  i'leyel  et  Wolf  have 
Airnished  the  best  specimens  of  French  pianos. 

£iiGLAKD,^The  number  of  British  exhibitors  who  have  jgngiuh 
sent  pianofortes  amounts  to  six — ^namely,  Messrs.  Broadwood»  i***^ 
Eirlmum,  Wornum,  Alison,  Lakin,  and  Brinsmead.  It  is  a 
noticeable  hot,  and  one  to  be  regretted,  that  the  names  of 
firms  so  eminent  as  Messrs.  Erard  and  Messrs.  GoUard  should 
be  absent  from  the  catalogue ;  but  it  must  be  owned  that 
the^  instruments  exhibited  are  amply  sufficient  to  sustain  the 
well-merited  reputation  which  has  been  earned  by  England 
for  thU  class  of  musical  manufacture. 

Messrs.  liroadwood  liave  sent  four  splendid  ^*  coneert 
*'  grands.''  c^sed  in  oak,  rosewood,  and  other  kinds  of  wuuJ. 
I  contieicr  the  instrument  in  tlie  oaken  case  to  be  the  finest, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  sonority,  brilliancy  with 
depth  and  purity  of  tone,  more  admirably  combined  than  in 
the  piano  to  which  I  refer.  It  is  indubitable  tbat  there  is 
no  finer  instrument  in  the  Exhibition,  and  it  is  a  quesdon 
whether  there  be  any  one  so  fine.  The  price  of  this  instru- 
ment is 200  guineas  ;  its  neighbours,  however,  cased  in  more 
costly  woods,  are  valued  at  double  that  sum.  Messrs.  Broad« 
wood  have  also  seat  oblique  instruments  which  may  be 
highly  commended. 

•  Messrs.  Kirkman  eidubit  two  full  grands,  a  boudoir 
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Mr  r!^Y  "  p:ran<l,"  aud  a  *'  piccolo  ;  "  and  too  much  [yraiBC  can  acmidy^ 
^"iN^s'^Kr-^''      awarded  to  this  firm  for  the  altogether  admirable  fpeci- 
MBSiTs.    mens  whicli  they  have  now  placed  before  the  ])ublic  From 
Engiitii      their  full  grand  at  176  guine;is  down  to  the  piccolo  at  48 
Dtenot.      guineas,  the  instruments  are,  one  and  all,  excellent. 

Mr.  R.  A\  onniin  has  sent  grand  and  square  pianod  and  a 
piccolo  ;  the  latter  i.-^  a  capital  instrument.  With  regard  to 
the  first  named,  on  opening  the  piano  it  will  be  found  to 
present  a  different  appearance  from  other  inetramenta.  The 
absence  of  ''metal  bracings  '*  xnH  be  noticed,  and  it  will  be 
found  ^at  the  Instmment  ia  conBtmcted  on  what  ia  known 
as  the  down  striking  principle,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
up  bbw  in  genml  uee.  I  bis  prinetple  appears  to  have 
been  invented  so  eariy  aa  1774,  ana  amongst  ita  advantages 
it  appears  that  the  employment  of  iron  may  be  avoided.  It 
will  be  readily  understood  that  a  piano  constrncted  entirely 
of  wood  can  l)c  produced  at  a  com|mrntively  moderate  price. 
The  grand  and  ^[uare  pianos  exhibited  by  Mr.  \\  ornum  are 
constructed  on  a  plan  based  upon  this  system.  The  price  of 
the  grand  is  136  guineae. 

The  pianos  exhibited  by  Mr.  llalph  Ali;>on  and  Sons  are 
small  instruments,  and  the  most  noteworthy  appears  to  roe 
to  be  that  styled  the  Royal  London  Model.**  Its  advan- 
tages ooosbt  in  its  cheapness  (which  is  attributable  to  the 
fact  that  it  ia  entirely  made  b^  machinery),  and  a  patent 
action,  or  rather  an  action  original  eo  far  as  regards  upright 
instruments.  In  this  piano  the  escapement  takes  plaee  (aa 
in  the  grand  piano)  from  the  hutt  of  the  l]ammer,and  a  crisp 
touch  is  obtained  which  is  inrely  found  in  instruments  of  its 
claims.  Its  price  is  2:5/ ,  and  I  consider  this  piano  very  re- 
markable as  a  combination  of  cheapness  and  excellence. 
Mr.  L«kin's  The  Specimens  which  Mr,  Lakiii  e  xhibits  should  be  noticed 
{qr^uiHug  on  account  of  an  invention  wheicby  the  instrument  can  be 
easily  tuned.  It  will  be  seen  that  a  metallic  plate  of  an  angle 
shape  extends  along  the  front  of  the  piano.  This  is  attached 
by  screwa  to  the  biaoings  or  upper  portion  of  the  instrament. 
In  the  front  part  of  thia  plate  tunmg^pina  are  fixed,  one  ibr 
each  string ;  levers  resting  on  a  fulerum  bar  or  base  are  alao 
employed.  The  upper  arm  of  each  lever  is  made  to  move  in 
a  groove  formed  in  the  angle  plate,  whilst  to  tlie  lower  arm 
of  each  lever  the  string  ia  attached ;  by  the  action  of  the 
tuning- pin  on  the  upper  arm  of  the  lever  the  string  is  nused 
or  Inwered  in  pit(  li  with  perfect  case.  This  invention  assuredly 
renders  tlic  iiicchanical  portion  of  piano-tuning  a  simple 
matter  enough  :  but  I  fear  tluu  an  amateur  will  always  find 
the  work  of  tinnnnr  instrument  more  tedious  and  difficult 
thau  might  be  aulicipatcd.    The  piauo  is,  after  ail,  aa  imper- 
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feet  uutrumeni,  so  far  as  regards  intonatioii^  and  to  make  the  e^AT 
proper  allowaoea  for  its  ututvoidable  defects  is  a  study  ^'i^^*^^'^^ 
lequiriikg  patience  and  practice.    Mr.  Lakin's  inyention  is,  mvw£ 

liowever,  entitled  to  much  commendation. 

Mr.  John  Brinsmead  furnishes  grand,  oblique,  and  upright  ^jjf/'''*. 
pianos*  Some  of  these  instruments  have  been  in  use  five 
years,  and  are  now  exhibited  in  proof  of  their  durability. 
They  nrc  good  in.struinente.  A  [  atcnt  for  perfect  check  and 
repeater  action  i'or  grauds  aud  uprights  was  taken  out  by 
Mr,  Brinsmead  in  1862. 

I  may  mention,  for  the  jiuidunce  of  the  visitor,  tliat  tlic 
greater  part  ot  these  instruments,  together  with  the  ori^anrJ, 
harmoniums,  and  wind  instruments  in  the  English  section, 
are  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Laycnder.  He  is  courteous  and 
attentive;  and,  being  perfectly  well  acc^uainted  with  the 
nature  of  the  instruments  confided  to  bis  care,  can  afford  any 
information  re^n  ding  them  which  may  be  required. 

Belgium. — The  pianos  exhibited  by  Belgian  manufacturers  B/^ijrbn 
bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  those  displayed  in  tlie  French  **""'^'** 
section.  They  are  smooth  and  even-toned  instruments,  but 
they  appear  to  me  to  be  somewhat  wanting  in  strength  and 
sonority.  They  are,  for  the  most  ()art,  extremely  well  got 
up,  and  their  prices  are  generally  moderate.  The  names  of 
the  jaiucipal  cxlnbitors  are  Messrs.  Giinther,  Sternberg, 
Vogelsangs,  Boone  et  Fils,  lloebercchts  et  Fil?,  Doper6,  and 
Bcnk-n  et  Cie.  ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  tlitit  the  bcbt 
instruments  have  been  iUmished  by  the  three  finns  I  faave 
named  first 

Fuussu. — ^The  names  of  the  principal  exhibitors  are 
Messrs.  Blttthner,  Bechsteio,  Knake,  Schwechten  and  Brdt* 
kopft;  ^lessrs.  Irroler,  Ibach  (of  Barmen),  Westermannt 
Dnysen,  Gurike,  Klaus,  Spangenberg,  and  others  have  also 
tent  specimens  of  their  workmanship. 

I  cannot  say  that  I  am  pleased  with  these  instruments ; 
in  some  instances — to  wit,  the  ]>iano:3  sent  by  Messrs. 
Bluthner,  Knake,  Breitkopft  and  JSehwechten — the  toucli 
will  be  found  lo  be  good  and  the  tone  brilliant;  but,  on 
the  whole,  I  find  the  instrnin  iii  Mm.  what  unequal,  and, 
as  a  rule,  wanting  in  strength  and  c  liaraeter.  The  grand 
piano  sent  b^  Bluthner  is  an  exception  ;  it  is,  to  my  thinking 
the  best  exhibited  in  the  Prussian  setHion,  and  is  altogether 
a  capital  instrument 

WCbtkhbkro. — ^The  pianos  sent  from  this  country  are 
almost  all  made  in  Stuttgardt,  and  are  remarkable  for  tlicir 
cheapness.  Messrs.  Schieduiayer,  Kaim  and  Gunther, 
Ochler»  Domer,  Ilaegele,  Pfeiifer,  and  Ilardt  «nre  the  exhi-> 
bitors.    Herr  Schiedmayer  has  sent  a  grand  piano,  price 
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Mr.  Cr  iY  I  400f. ;  and  Herr  Diirncr  a  grand,  price  l,500f.,  and  also  a 
°^n4tk?-^^  square,  price  550f. :  all  these  intniments  are  to  be  com- 
mended,  and  not  alone  for  their  cheapness.     The  piano  of 
Schiedmayer  is  (^uitc  excellent,  both  in  tone  and  ^^^oneral 

CODStruCtinn  :  even  allowing  for  the  cheapness  of  labour  in 
Germany,  there  cm  he  no  question  but  that  the  price  at 
which  this  piano  can  be  sold  is  moderate  in  the  extreme. 

Q^XTS.  The  Spnnish  exhibitors  are  few,  and  their  speci- 
mens are  noticeable  rather  on  account  of  external  good  looks 
than  iutrinsic  excellence.  The  pianos  sent  have  been  con- 
structed by  Messrs.  Montano  (Madrid;,  Eslava  (Madrid), 
Aucfvv  (Ikrcelona),  Bernareggi  and  Co.  (Barcelona),  and 
Llucker  (Madrid). 

Denmark.— Mesars.  Homung  and  Moellerj  Wulff,  Ke- 
hamracr,  and  Soerensen:  the  first-named  contributes  two 
small  and  agreeable  grands ;  the  otber  instruments  are  square 

and  upright. 

Sweden.  In  the  Swedish  section  will  be  found  a  small- 
eased  grand  piano,  price  2,200f. :  it  has  a  pleasant  tone,  but 
lacks  strengUi  and  brilliancy.  It  is  sent  by  Hals  Frcres  (of 
Christiana).  The  only  other  exhibitor  is  Stavenow  (of 
StocUiolm). 

Italy.  The  names  of  the  principal  exhibitors  are  IMessrs, 

Peter  (of  Naples),  INlaltarello  (of  Vicenza),  Stanzieri  (of 
Naples),  Molu  (of  Turin),  and  Marchisio  Frcres  (of  Turiu). 
These  instriuncnts  do  not  appear  to  me  to  claim  any  great 
amount  of  attention.  The  touQ  of  some  of  the  instruraente 
is  sufBciently  pleasmg,  but  tiiey  are  deficient  in  strength  and 

character.  ^       ^       .    i.   *  . 

Austria — There  are  some  capital  pianos  in  the  Austrian 
section,  and  first  on  the  list  Aould,  I  ihmk,  fa«  placed  a 
irrand  ])i<uio  .cnt  by  Streicher,  of  Vieima.  which,  in  pomt  of 
brilliancy,  sonority,  and  general  exodlenoe  of  construction, 
has  every  right  to  be  ranked  amongst  mstruments  of  the 
first  dass,  Messrs.  Ehrbar  (Vienna).  Frombeiger  {\  lenna), 
Biisendorfer  (Vienna),  and  Beregszaey  (Hungary),  have, 
however,  sent  some  very  admirable  ]>innop,  and  it  is  hard  to 
Bay  that  one  instrument  is  better  than  the  other.  The  enture 
collection  is  well  worth  attention. 

KussiA  has  sent  but  few  pianos;  those  exhibited  by 
Maleoki  and  Schreder,  of  Warsaw,  and  Krali  and  Seidler,  of 

War-aw,  nre  the  best.  t-      j  . 

Amkrk  A.— The  pianos  contnbuted  by  the  United  btates 
must  be  praised  unreservedly.  The  exhibitors  are  three  in 
number-Messrs.  Steinway  (of  New  York),  Chic^nng  (of 
Boston  and  New  York),  and  Lindemann  (of  New  York> 
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The  instrumenta  exhibited  consist  of  concert  grands,  ox  mcsicL 
evcloids,  squares,  and  uprights.    It  appearas,  however,  that  ivstbu* 
the  upright  form  of  piano  is  not  in  favour  in  the  States,  and  '^^I^ 
that  the  square  piano  still  flourishes  there,  although  it  has  JSSSj" 
been  for  the  most  part  abandoned  in  other  oountriea.  In 
fact,  I  am  told  that  the  number  of  square  pianos  manufac- 
tured in  the  United  vStates  amounts  to  full  95  per  cent  of 
all  the  instrumentri  made. 

The  firm  of  Messr:^.  Chick eriiig  appears  to  have  been  the  Messrs. 
first  in  America  to  manufacture  j^raud  pianos  at  all.  Until  or^SSSaf" 
the  begiiiiiing  of  this  century  tlie  art  wa^,  9o  to  ?pc:ik,  un- 
known in  the  States  ;  and  the  demand  for  initruinentij,  such 
as  it  was,  could  readily  be  supplied  hj  European  markets. 
Fkmu  the  )rear  1626  the  first  eyidcnce  of  progress  can  be 
traced ;  bnt  manufactnrers  do  not  seem  to  haye  turned  their 
attention  to  grand  instruments  until  about  the  year  1840. 
The  first  in  the  field  was  the  late  Mr.  Jonas  Chickering,  of 
Boston.  His  pianos  appear  to  have  been  modelled  on  those 
of  Erard,  of  Paris,  but  were  constructed  with  the  full  iron 
frame.  The  line  of  the  wrest  plank  Ijridge  consisted  of  an 
iron  ledge  projecting  upwards  from  the  iron  frame.  Into 
this  ledge  hole-  were  drilled,  which  were  lined  with  cloth ; 
and  throMii;h  these  the  strings  were  laid.  Mr.  Chicken nir 
took  out  a  patent  for  this  upward  }>rojccting  ledge  in  1843. 
It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  steady  yet  rapid  progress  which 
has  been  made  in  the  manufacture  of  American  pianos,  but, 
having  regard  to  the  space  at  my  disposal,  I  fear  I  must  pass 
oyer  the  intermediate  improyements  eiiboted  by  Messrs. 
Chickering,  and  come  at  once  to  the  superb  instruments 
which  are  now  standing  in  their  name  at  the  Exhibition.  It 
is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of  these  pianos ;  whether  it 
be  in  tone,  or  touch,  or  general  appearance,  and  construction, 
it  is  alike  difficult  to  find  anything  to  criticise.  Haying  said 
thus  inueh,  T  think  T  need  say  no  more. 

Mes^r.-:.  Steinway  and  Son?  nre  n  younger  tirm  than  that  M.-sars. 
of  which  I  haV'j  just  now  spoken,  lint  in  other  respects  tliey  li^^ySlS^ 
are  on  equal  terms.  Mef-^rs.  rStcin way's  pianos  will  bear 
satisfactory  compari^sou,  not  alone  with  Messrs.  Chickering's, 
but  with  thodc  oi'  any  manufacturer  in  the  world.  It  seems 
that  the  first  grand  piano  tamed  ont  by  thia  firm  in  America 
was  made  in  1856,  and  it  is  surprising  that  in  1 1  years  socb 
reaolts  shonld  haye  been  obtained.  Messrs.  Steinway  haye 
taken  ont  yarions  patents  for  inyentions,  new  grand  piano 
actions,  &c. ;  bnt  the  improvement  on  which  they  lay  the 
greatest  stress  was  patented  by  them  in  December  1859. 
It  consisted  (I  will  use  their  own  words)  "  of  the  introduc- 
^  tion  of  a  complete  cast-iron  frame,  the  projection  for  the 
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U^CiAT  «  agraffes  luppmg  over  and  abutting  against  the  wrest  plank, 
^jmaw-  "  torrether  with  an  entirely  new  arrangement  of  tlic  strings 
"  and  braces  of  this  iron  frame,  by  which  the  most  important 
"  and  advantageous  results  were  achieved.  The  strings 
*'  were  arranged  in  such  a  position  that  in  the  treble  register 
*'  their  direction  remained  parallel  with  the  blow  of  the 

hammers,  whilst  from  the  centre  of  the  scale  the  unisons 
"  of  the  strings  were  gradually  spread  from  right  to  left  in 

tlie  form  of  a  fan,  along  the  bridge  of  the  aoandlng  board, 
»  the  covered  strings  of  the  lower  octaves  being  laid  a  little 

higher  and  crossing  the  other  ones  (in  the  same  manner  as 
*^  the  other  strings),  and  spread  from  left  to  right  on  a 
"  lengthened  sound- board  bass  bridge,  which  ran  in  a  parallel 
"  direction  to  the  first  bridge.  By  this  arrangement  several 
"  important  advantages  were  obtained  ;  by  the  longer  I -ridges 
"  of  the  sounding-board  a  greater  portion  of  its  surface  was 
*'  covered;  the  space  between  the  unisons  of  the  strings 
•*  was  increased,  by  which  means  the  sound  was  more  power- 
•*  fully  developed  from  tlic  sounding-board,  the  bridges  being 
**  moved  from  tlie  ii on-covered  edges  nearer  to  the  middle  of 

the  sounding-board,  prodncang  a  larger  volume  of  tone, 

whilst  the  oblique  position  of  these  strings  to  the  blow  of 

the  hammers  resulted  in  obtaining  those  rotating  vlbra- 
"  tions  which  gave  to  the  thicker  strings  a  softness  and 
'*  pliability  never  previously  known." 

The  instruments  exhibited  by  Messrs.  St^nwaj  consist  of 
two  concert  grands^  a  parlour  grand,"  a  square,  and  an 
upright.  With  regard  to  the  grand  piinos,  I  can  only  say 
that  the  spcciincTv^  now  placed  before  the  public  are,  in  my 
opinion,  as  fine  as  pianos  can  be.  Every  attribute  of  a  splen- 
did instrument  is  here :  strength,  depth,  sonority,  brilliancy, 
facility  of  touch,  and  excellence  of  construction,  combine  to 
make  Messrs.  Steinway*s  conccrt-^i  and  a  piano  of  the  very 
first  excellence.  His  other  instruments  are  every  bit  as  re- 
markable, and  I  should  say  that  such  a  square  piano  was 
never  heard  before ;  if  such  instruments  are  frequently 
turned  out  in  the  States  I  can  readily  understand  that  thev 
vogue  should  continue.  The  price  of  the  first  grandi  as  also 
Messrs*  Chickering's  best  piano^  is  300/. ;  they  are  cased  in 
rosewood,  and,  by  comparing  them  with  instruments  of 
similar  calibre  made  by  European  manufacturers,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  American  pianos  are  the  more  expensive.  The 
square  \n:n\o  to  which  1  have  alluded  cost  180/.,  but  1  am 
bound  to  >ay  that,  having  regard  to  the  rare  excellence  of 
the  in^itruuK  nts,  1  consider  them  worth  their  money.  * 

Messrs.  Lindemann  and  Sons  have  sent  a  capital  instru- 
ment, styled  the  "  cycloid."    In  appearance  it  resembles  a 
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square  piano,  but  its  internal  mechanism  is  different  from  j,^^  ^.^^^ 
that  employed  in  square  instraments.   Its  price  is  about  90/  o.v  MrsicAL 

It  Avill  be  seen  that  I  have  devoted  the  lion's  ^hnrc  of  the  iaurTs. 
epacc  at  my  disposal  to  an  examination  of  the  pianofortes.  ~~ 
1  have  done  so  partly  from  tlie  fact  that  the  specimens  of 
this  class  of  musical  manufacture  are  deservinjr  of  very  ^reat 
atteiitiun,  but  more  especially  because  the  piano  is  the  inotru- 
ment  which  will  probably  have  the  greatest  interest  for  the 
greatest  number  of  insitorsL  I  have  be^  given  to  under- 
stand that  the  judges  have  thought  it  right  to  award  the 
highest  honours,  in  equal  measure,  to  the  pianos  sent  by 
Messrs.  Broadwood,  Messrsi  Steinway,  and  Messrs.  Chicker- 
ing.  I  do  not  think  they  could  have  done  otherwise.  I 
will  not  myself  express  an  opinion  as  to  the  relative  merits 
of  these  three  manufacturers,  but  will  leave  visitors  to  judge 
for  tliemselves  between  three  spccinjens  of  workmanship,  all 
as  complete  as  it  is  possible  to  make  them.  I  do  not  like  to 
conclude  my  notice  on  the  pianos  without  again  drawing 
attention  to  the  superb  instrument  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Kirkman.  But  for  the  fact  that  his  piauo  is  a  drawing-room 
^rand  rather  than  a  concert-grand,  I  must  needs  have  ranked 
It  with  those  sent  by  Messrs.  Steinway,  Broadwood,  and 
Chickering, 

We  now  come  to  the 


T  am  not  surprised  to  find  that  the  organs  sent  for  exhibi- 
tion arc  few  in  number.  The  fact  is,  that  "the  space  which 
could  be  accorded  to  these  instruments  was  necessarily 
limited,  and  manufacturers  may,  not  unnaturally,  have  felt 
some  hesitation  in  entering  the  ii&ta  unless  they  were  at 
liberty  to  send  the  most  extended  and  highly-elaborated 
spedmens  of  thdr  workmanship.  I  have  no  means  of  know- 
ing this  as  a  fact,  but,  faute  de  mieux,  I  conclude  that  to  be 
the  reascm  why  only  one  fall<sized  cathedral  organ  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Exhibition. 

Fbancb. — ^The  most  important  instrument  on  view  is  Fn  i..h 
that  constructed  by  Merklin-Schiitse  et  Cie.,  of  PariSy  and  ^S^vat 
I  subjoin  the  principal  details  of  its  composition  : —  S^Mericult 

1.  Swell  organ    -      -   56  Notes  -    10  stops.  ^atoec* 

2.  Great  organ     -       -    56  -    15  „ 

3.  Recit  Exprcssif       -    56     „       -  10 

4.  Pedal  organ    -      -    27    ^9      -  9 

44  stops. 

5.  Pedals  for  coupling  and  combination      -  15 

2.  O 
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]fs.CLAT  The  elements  of  s[)ecial  excellence  for  which  the  manu- 
^WsTKu^  facturcirf  claiin  ercdit  are  as  follow : — An  improved  system 
"f^**  of  feeding  the  instrument  witli  air,  whereby  the  organ  is 
filled  in  more  equal  measure  nnd  with  less  physical  labour 
than  is  generally  required  fur  aii  instrument  of  its  calibre ; 
the  application  of  the  system  of  complete  pneumatic  lev  erage 
to  the  great  organ,  aod  a  special  arrangement  by  whioh  each 
row  of  keys  is  influenced ;  the  disposition  by  groups  and  in 
series  of  the  coupler  pedals,  and  the  pedals  of  combination ; 
and  the  union  in  this  instrument  of  stops  of  different  systems 
of  manuftcture.  This  organ  is  designed  for  the  new  church 
at  Nancy ;  and  it  must  be  owned  that  the  splendid  specimen 
is  well  worthy  of  a  firm  who  have  for  some  time  enjoyed  the 
reputr^tion  of  turning  out  instruments  of  the  liighest  class. 
This  organ,  trom  the  large  space  which  it  requires,  is  not  to 
be  found  amongst  tiie  other  musical  instruments  ;  the  visitor 
must,  therefore,  seek  it  in  the  section  devoted  to  machinery, 
and  must  be  content  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  its  unquestion- 
able merits  amid  the  din  of  revolving  wheels.  This  unfor- 
tunate necessity  is,  of  course,  to  be  regretted,  inasmuch  as 
die  delioate  shades  of  the  instrument  are  partially,  if  not 
wholly,  lost 

As  I  have  said,  this  organ  is  a  superb  instrument^  both  as 
to  capability  and  construction ;  if  I  wished  to  be  hypercritical 

I  should  say  that,  to  my  thinking,  it  is  somewhat  over- 
reeded  ;  each  stop,  singly,  is  admirable  ;  but  the  tone  of  the 
reed,  whether  it  be  the  oboe,  the  clarionet,  or  the  bassoon, 
will  80on  weary  the  ear  unless  its  introduction  is  nmnaixed 
with  the  greatest  possible  care  and  judgment.  It  is  not 
without  hesitation  that  I  have  made  this  remark,  because  the 
instrument  is  one  of  the  highest  excellence,  and  really  offers 
but  little  to  criticise. 
The  orvan  Fair  orgaus  have  been  sent  by  Damiens  Frcrcs  and  Stoltz 
^jj^  et  Fils ;  but,  amongst  moderate-sized  instruments,  that  which 
CML  has  pleased  me  the  most  is  a  very  beautiful  organ  made  by 
Cavaill^Coll,  of  Paris.  It  will  be  found  in  the  chapel,  out 
in  the  park.  The  organ  in  the  Church  of  St  Sulpice, 
reputed  to  be  the  finest  in  Paris,  was  built  by  this  firm ;  and 
I  think  that,  for  its  size,  the  small  instrument  now  exhibited 
may  be  pronounced  a  chef«d'<euYre.  Its  chief  beauties  lie 
in  stops  such  aa  the  "  voix  celeste,"  *'  voix  humaine,*' 
"viole  de  gambe,"  and  so  forth;  but  it  h  not  alone  in  this, 
80  to  speak,  ornamental  work,  that  the  instrument  excels  ;  it 
is,  in  all  points,  a  ricli-trmed  and  well- voiced  organ.  Its 
price  isi  600^.,  and  I  do  uul  cuiisider  it  a  dear  instrument. 

Austria  has  contributed  one  pleasing-toned  organ,  buiit  by 
Hessei,  of  Vienna. 
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Enprland  furnislios  two  instrument,  one  l)y  Afcsjiis.  Bryce-  Mn.  pt  ^y 
sou  Bi'otlicit,  aiul  the  other  by  Messrs.  Ik  vingtuii  and  Sons.  *  i>LiEc.^ 
The  first  named  is  styled  a  "  mediauval  Gothic  oru'iui."  The 
woodwork  of  the  case  is  stencilled,  coloured,  and  gilded,  and 
the  iron  t  pipes  are  illimiiDated  in  ooloun  and  gold«  Its 
dunensiona  are  30  fl  9  in*  high,  8  fL  6  in.  at  the  hase,  14  ft. 
wide  over  the  upper  part  of  the  £ront»  and  5  ft  6  in.  deep. 
The  Bummarj  of  its  mustoal  composition  is  as  follows: — 

Swell  organ  -  -  6  stops  -  326  pipes. 

Great  organ  -  -  8   „  -  448  „ 

Pedal  organ  -  -  2    »  -     68  „ 

Couplers  -  •  *-  6  -  — 

22  ?top?.      832  ]n],e8. 

Tin  CO  comi>ositiou  pedals  to  great  organ ;  two  composition 
pediUs  to  swell  organ. 

It  w^ill  be  seen  that  Messrs.  Bryccson  have  been  somewhat 
limited  as  to  space,  and  I  consider  that,  haviiig  regard  to  this 
&ct,  the  organ  which  they  have  sent  reflects  the  yerv' 
highest  credit  upon  them ;  the  instroment  is  admirably  weU 
voiced^  and  its  general  tone  is  rich  and  sonorous.  The  price 
is  8S01 

Messrs.  Bevington  deserve  a  special  word  of  commenda- 
tion for  the  Chancel  Organ,"  which  they  exhibit ;  its 
price  is  80/.,  and  i  consider  it  a  marvel  of  cheapness.  Its 
stops  consist  of  nn  open  dinpa>?on,  stopped  diapason,  principal, 
claribel,  (hileianu,  and  bourdon.  It  has  twelve  pedal?,  C  to 
G,  and,  being  good  in  its  tone  and  ele^^ant  in  its  external 
appearance,  1  think  that  Messrs.  lievingluu  may  justly  claim 
great  credit  for  the  instrument  which  they  exhibit. 

These  orj^aua  are  the  only  two  contributed  by  England, 
and  it  is  to  be  r^etted  that  specimens  of  the  woi^manship 
of  Messrs.  Gray  and  Dayison,  Hill,  Walker,  Foster  and 
Andrews,  and  other  eminent  manu£icturers  should  be 
absent 

From  the  organs  we  turn  to  the 

HABHOZnUMS. 

As  was  the  case  with  the  pianofortes,  the  most  plentiful 
conti'ibutor  is  France. 

The  chief  exhibitors  are  MM.  Alexandre,  Mustel,  Debain,  ^.^'^ 
Ghristopbe,  Richard,  Bodolphe,  and  Foumeanx ;  and  the  niumi. 
most  abundant  manu&oturer  is  M.  AleiJUidre :  his  trade  with 
England  alone  is  immense.    He  exhibits  many  instruments, 
and  the  specimens  he  has  sent  are  undeniably  excellent.  One 

o  2 
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•HMutjiciL  of  his  harmoniums  in  the  French  section  has  been  fitte  I  up 
isrsTEu-  with  pedab,  tlie  action  of  which  is  specially  convenient,  and 
operates  in  the  follow inijj  manner  : — After  the  pedal  ha^  been 
pressed  down  it  may  be  relinquished  by  the  foot,  and  the 
note  win  still  continue  to  speak.  When  another  pedal  is 
required,  however,  the  mechamsm  which  opens  the  ieoond 
note  causes  the  first  to  cease  sounding.  The  pice  of  thu 
instrument  is  6000f.  For  this  inyention  M.  Alexandre  has 
taken  out  a  patent.  H armoniums  of  all  kinds  and  dimensions 
arc  standing  in  his  name  ;  but  his  instruments,  excellent  as 
they  unquestionably  are,  have  the  fault  which  I  can  only 
presume  is  incidental  to  all  harmoniums.  I  allude  to  a 
certain  "  reediness  "  of  tone  in  the  percussion,  which  not 
only  runs  the  ridk  of  l)ecoming  monotonous,  hut  (  auses  the 
stops,  which  are  avowedly  reed  stops,  to  stand  out  with  less 
prominence  than  they  otherwise  would.  This  fault  may,  to 
my  thinking,  be  also  found  with  the  instruments  exhibited 
h^lilo-  Mustel.  With  regard  to  MM.  Mustel,  howeyer,  I  am 

Bimu-  free  to  confess  that  I  think  that  they  have  furnished  the  best 
harmoniums  in  the  Exhibition.  Their  instruments  ^  doubh 
expresssion  may  be  commended  in  the  iughest  degree ;  and  I 
must  here  take  occasion  to  allude  to  an  improvement 
tMi(^  at-^  patented  by  W.  Dawes,  of  Leeds,  and  adopted  by  Messrs. 
••chinont.  Mustel,  which  I  consider  of  the  very  n^eatest  value.  It  is 
known  ns  the  *' melody  attachment,"  and  its  eflfect  is  to  give 
a  pertcctly  clear  and  distinct  additional  melody,  or,  in  other 
words,  additional  tones  to  the  melody,  w  itli  power  and  variety 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  melody  stops  employed,  thus 
producing  the  eOect  of  one  or  more  solo  instruments  being 
used  in  aiidition  to  the  full  harmonj  of  the  accompanying 
portion  of  the  instrument  The  manner  in  which  the 
"melody  attachment"  acts  is  as  foUows: — It  causes  the 
upper  note  plaved  upon  the  keyboard  to  silence  (in  the 
melody  stops)  all  notes  below  itself  so  long  as  it  constitutes 
the  melody,  and  to  restore  or  allow  the  sounding  of  the  notes 
below  it-el f  when  it  lins  ceased  to  constitute  the  melodic 
subject.  In  fact  the  possession  of  this  stop  (the  management 
of  which,  by-the-way,  is  of  the  simplest  description)  renders 
a  second  row  of  keys  for  all  intents  and  purposes  unneces- 
sary. As  I  have  said  before,  I  find  that  one  of  the  chief 
faults  witli  which  the  harmonium  can  be  reproached  is  its 
monotonous  character.  With  this  stop,  however,  the  subject 
stands  out  with  such  prominence  that  this  disadvantage  is  in 
a  great  measure  lost  sight  of. 

M.  Dcbm  has  sent  some  excellent  instruments.  One  of 
his  specimens  is  a  fine,  rich-toned,  and  powerful  harmonium ; 
and  another  may  be  specially  commended  for  the  uniunuil 
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sweetness  of  its  musette,  harpe  eenUenne,  and  e&eite  stops,  ^mr.  clat 
I  believe  that  M.  Debain  was  the  first  to  start  the  com-  \nv^nvt^ 
merce  of  these  instruments  in  France.   I  am  of  opinion  that  ^^j^ 

his  beat  harmonium  is  to  be  found  in  the  chapel* 

MM.  Christophe,  Kichard,  Kodolphe,  and  Fourneaux 
have  all  contributed  good  instruments;  but  I  think  that  the 
three  firms  to  whom  I  liave  first  drawn  attention  have 
obtained  the  most  satisfactory  results. 

Mr.  Kelly  exhibits  six  harmoniums.  They  are  admirable,  Mr.  Keiiy»i 
even-toued  instruments ;  and,  hoth  in  capability  and  con-  nh^ST 
Btruction,  will  bear  comparison  with  any  oLliers  in  the  Exhi- 
bition. The  special  feature  ot  these  instruments  consists  in 
a  new  system  of  swell,  whereby  a  more  gradual  effect  is  ob- 
tained than  has  heretofore  been  the  case.  Mr.  Kelly  states 
that  an  unequal  pressure  of  wind  upon  the  bellows  causes  not 
unfirequentlj  the  rupture  of  the  reeds,  but  that,  bj  reason 
of  the  general  and  gradual  distribution  of  air  eflfeeted  by  his 
system,  such  a  dai^r  would  be  avoided ;  Mr.  Kelly  also 
claims  notice  on  account  of  a  new  and  effective  "  forte  "  by 
which  an  extra  expression  on  the  pedal-blowers  is  produced* 
The  instnimonts  arc  all  excellent. 

Mr.  James  (  iiluiour,  of  Cxlasfyow,  send-'  two  small-sized  Mr. gu- 

.  .  ,  .  , " .     '    .  ,         ,      moiir's  har- 

harmonuims,  the  price  oi  one  bemg  eix  gumeas,  and  of  the  moniums. 
other  (containing  five  stops  and  a  piano  swell)  20  rriiineas. 
Despite  the  modesty  of  their  external  appearance,  there  is 
plenty  in  these  little  in&truments  to  repay  attention.  The 
Brst  one  may  be  dismissed  when  I  have  said  that,  for  its 
tone  and  capability,  it  is  a  miracle  of  cheapness.   In  the 
second  instrument^  however^  we  shall  find  an  improved  inipn>vcd 
vfstem  of  swell,  by  which  the  sound  can  be  increased  or  •w^*' 
£minished  with  extraordinary  ease.   It  seems*  that  ''in 
order  to  gain  complete  power  of  modulation^  a  box  is 
placed  over  the  reed-chest,  fitting  closely,  so  that  the 
sound  is  as  effectively  confined  as  if  the  instrument  were 
shut  into  another  room;  in  the  top  of  this  box  two  opcn- 
"  ings  are  cut  and  valves  or  lid-^  placed  over  them  ;  these 
"  covers  have  arms  attached  to  them,  which,  being  made 
"  to  turn  on  a  bridge  and  projecting  over  the  action  towards 
the  back  of  the  instrument,  the  fall  power  of  ilie  sound 
**  may  be  obtained  by  pressing  down  the  extreme  ends  of 
these  arms  and  so  opening  the  lids  or  covers  which  confine 
the  sound.   Part  of  Messrs.  Gilmour's  patent  m  for  con- 
necting  these  arms  with  the  wind  reservoir  by  means  of 
an  elastic  cord,  so  that  when  a  moderate  supply  of  wind 
is  used,  the  covers  remain  closed ;  but  as  it  (the  reservoir) 
^  expands,  the  elastic  cords  open  the  covers,  and  thus 
•*  produce  a  most  perfect  swell" 
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,CLkr  T  am  ?orry  to  learn  tluit  Mr.  Gilinour's  instruments  could 
*'M£b?''  ^'^^^  iiK*pectud  by  the  jury.  It  appears  that  tlie  first 
ispeciniens  forwarded  by  him  were  entirely  destroyed  in 
transit :  and  before  it  was  possible  for  him  to  repair  the 
niisfoi  liiuc  and  »end  the  instruuients  now  on  view  the  jury 
had  completed  their  deliberatioiia  and  made  their  awards. 
Mr.  Gilmoui^s  harmonium  appears  to  me  also  to  be  decidedly 
less  reedy  in  its  general  character  than  the  ordinary  run 
instruments ;  and,  altogether^  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  two 
specimens  contributed  are  in  the  highest  degree  creditable 
to  his  firm. 

Mrs.  Read  has  also  a  harmonium  in  the  English  section 
whicli  is  cliiefly  noticeable  on  account  of  the  application  to 
the  keyboard  of  a  novel  chromatic  system,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  facilitate  the  acquirement  of  harmony,  as  well  as 
to  enable  the  performer  to  transpose  music  at  eight. 

WuuTEMBERG. — In  this  section  we  find  some  capital 
harmoniums,  contributed  by  Messrs.  Schiedmaycr  and 
Trayser,  both  of  Stuttgardt ;  the  former  has  a  large  instru- 
ment;  price  1^1 80f.,  and  also  a  smaller  one^  price  about  81., 
both  of  which  can  be  highly  commended. 

PoBTUGAL  has  sent  a  good  instrument,  manufactured  by 
Carvalho,  price  l,000f. 

United  States. — Messrs.  Mason  and  Hamlin  are  here 
the  representatives ;  they  have  sent  some  excellent  instru- 
ments, styled  "cabinet  organs."  As  the  name  indicates^ 
these  instniment?  differ  in  many  points  from  the  harmonium, 
albeit  the  external  appearance  is  the  same.  The  improve- 
ments for  which  jVIessrs.  Mason  and  Hamlin  claim  credit  are 
as  follow  : — An  automatic  beUows  swell  (patented)  ;  seif-ad- 
SwSnMMte.  justing  reed  valves  (juiLcnted) ;  noiseless  safety  valves,  for  the 
prevention  of  the  hissing  sound  heard  in  many  instruments ; 
and  the  improved  combination  register^  which  gives  great 
facility  for  drawing  and  closing  the  stopa  One  of  theae 
instruments  is  fitted  with  pedals  (price  1202.^  and  I  think 
yeiy  highly  of  it.  It  is  both  pow^nl  and  agreeable  in 
tone,  and  has  less  of  the  reediness  to  which  I  have  before 
alluded  than  any  other  instnunent  of  the  kind  in  the  Exhi- 
bition. 

Tt  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  remarks  that  the  col- 
lection of  harmoniums  is  extremely  good.  M.  Alexandre  is 
by  far  the  most  abundant  manufac  turer  ;  and  this  fact,  to- 
gether with  the  undeniable  excell' n<  o  of  his  instruments;  may 
have  led  the  jury  (as  I  am  ini  i  laed)  to  award  him  the 
highest  honour.  M.  Mustel,  however,  does  all  his  own 
work,  uid  cannot  probably  turn  out  more  than  20  instru- 
ments in  the  year.    His  work,  be  that  as  it  may,  is  of  the 
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highest  order ;  and,  as  I  aaid  beibre,  I  conmder  that  the  best 
httrmoniuiKi  in  the  Exhibition  stands  in  the  name  of  M.  '"hSStff* 
Mnstel. 

Stringed  Instkuments. 

We  shall  find  that  some  yexj  good  Tiolins,  tenors,  and 
bashes  of  modern  constniction  have  been  contributed  to  the 
Exhibition  ;  France,  Belpinn,  Austria,  the  T^nited  State?, 
and  Italy,  have  all  sent  specimens  of  their  wm  kmanship. 
In  France  we  shall  find  the  names  of  Vuillaumc,  Gaud  et  m.  vuii. 
Bemardel,  Mircmont,  ^Itiiiiegaud,  Granjon,  Jacquot  of  lui^i^^, 
Paris,  and  Jacquot  of  Nancy,  *iic.  Tiic  luiitic  best  known 
in  connexion  with  this  branch  of  musical  manufacture  is 
J.  B.  VttiUaume»  of  Bans.  It  wiU  be  found  that  he  has 
sent  some  veiy  excellent  instruments  to  the  Exhibition. 
His  model  is  Stnuluorius,  and,  in  appearance,  it  must  be 
owned  that  there  is  but  little  &ult  to  be  found  with  the 
instruments  he  exhibits.  They  are  shapely  and  handsome 
fiddles,  and  assuredly  nothing  has  been  neglected  in  order 
that  they  should,  as  far  as  possible,  resemble  the  great  model 
upon  wlilch  tlicy  have  been  constructed.  In  tone  they  are 
smooth  and  pleasing^ ;  but  T  cannot  think  that  they  afford  so 
much  promise  of  future  exceiiencc  as  other  instruments  about 
which  I  shnll  speak  later.  M.  Vuillaume  exhibits  a  self- 
actinor  sordino,  or  mute.  It  is  a  very  simple  mechanical 
contrivance  attached  to  the  tail-piece  of  the  fiddle,  and  a 
slight  pressure  of  the  cliin  is  all  that  is  required  effectually 
to  deaden  the  vibration  of  the  strings. 

M.  Miremont  has  sent  some  good4ooking  instruments  n,mt^ 
They  are,  to  my  thinking,  chiefly  noticeable  fost  their  admi-  SSS 
rable  varnish.  It  appears  that  M«  Miremont  has  made  this 
branch  of  violin  manu&cture  his  especial  study.  I  do  not 
much  fancy  his  tenor,  which  appears  to  rae  somewhat 
deficient  in  the  true  tone  of  the  alto,  nor  liis  bass,  which  is 
not  so  froe  in  ^ound  a<  it  might  be ;  but  his  violins  are  hand- 
some niid  fair-toned  instruments. 

^IT^l.  Gand  et  Bernardel  have,  in  my  opinion,  sent  the  ^[^•^^JJJ'* 
best  modern  stringed  instruments  thjit  arc  to  be  found  in  the  doi'a vioUns. 
Exhibition.  They  are  red,  gaudy-looking  fiddles,  with  no 
pretension  to  aj^pcar  older  tlian  they  are ;  but  their  tone  is 
wonderfully  free,  and  they  possess  great  power  and  sonority. 
They  are  admirably  modelled ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  in  my 
own  mind  but  that,  when  time  has  put  all  the  new  instru- 
ments to  the  test,  MM.  Gand  et  Bemardel  will  be  found  to 
have  turned  out  the  best  examples.  The  other  exhibitors 
who  deserve  commendation  are  MM.  Mennegand  and 
GnmjoiL 
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Mb.O]^t  In  the  Beleian  section  we  shall  find  that  Vuillniime  (of 
Jmtv-  Brussels)  has  sent  some  good  specimens;  his  violoncello 
(model  of  Strnduarius)  is  a  good-lookinf,^  and  pure-toned 
instrument.  Of  the  examples  furnished  by  Darche  (also 
of  Brusj?els)  T  do  not  think  so  well 

Austria  is  represented  by  Bittrer,  of  Vienna;  Prussia,  by 
Grimm,  of  Berlin;  Bavaria,  by  HaslwaDder,  of  Mnnicli 
(who  baa  taken  both  Stradoariua  and  Guameriiis  for  his 
models),  Keiter,  of  Mittenwald,  and  others. 

Italy  has  numerous  representatives;  but  I  think  that 
Ceniti,  of  Cremona,  for  violins,  and  Gnada^ni,  of  Turin, 
for  tenors  and  basses,  have  sent  the  best  specimens. 

In  the  American  section  we  shall  find  some  moderate 
instrument^,  furnished  hy  Gcniunder,  of  New  York.  The 
model  of  Straduarius  has  been  adopted ;  but,  although  the 
examples  are  fairly  attractive  in  external  appearance,  I 
cannot  say  that  the  instruments  took  my  fancy. 

I  am  informed  that  the  jury  have  awarded  the  highest 
honours  to  M.  Miremont. 


FIiilesMid 


Ihstruhents  of  Wood. 

The  best  piccolos,  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons 
have  been  sent  by  French  and  Belgian  mannfacttirrr-^,  and, 
as  a  general  rule,  the  specimens  exhibited  are  eutitied  to 
high  commendation.  We  will  begin  with  the  ))icc()lo8  and 
flutes;  and  wc  blutll  iind  ihut  MM.  Thibouville  aine  (of 
Paris),  Bid  (of  Paris),  Coche  (of  Paris),  Albert  (of  Brussels), 
Buffet^Crampon  et  Cie.  (of  Paris),  and  Bothe  (of  Paris), 
have  sent  some  admirable  instruments.  M.  Breton  (of 
Paris)  exhibits  a  piccolo  made  of  green  crystal ;  it  possesses 
a  wonderfully  pure  and  bright  tone.  The  piccolos  which 
pleased  me  most,  however,  are  those  made  by  MM.  Buffet- 
Crampon  et  Cie.  and  Thibouville  ain4;  they  are  excellent 
instrument?. 

With  regard  to  the  flutes,  I  think  that  those  contributed 
by  Coche  (of  Paris),  Albert  (of  Brussels),  and  Lot  (of 
Paris)  are  the  best ;  whilst  the  instruments  etiindiug  in  the 
names  of  Thibouville  ain6,  Leroux,  and  Gautrot  may  also 
be  commended. 

gJS^*"|d^  I  think  that  the  finest  oboes  have  been  exhibited  by 
Mesars,  Tri^bert,  of  Paris,  and  Albert*  of  Brussels.  Both 
firms  can  be  praised  unreservedly.  M.  Albert's  oboe  is  a 
fine,  level-toned  instrument,  possessing  a  compass  from  A 
below  the  stave  to  G  on  the  leger  line  above.  M.  Leroux 
also  contributes  a  charming  oboe.  The  instruments  sent  by 
Ziegler,  of  Vienna,  and  Lausmann,  of  Vienna,  do  not  please 
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me  80  mudi.  On  the  whole,  I  think  that  M.  Tri€bert  has  ms.  clat 
obtuned  the  best  leralt   He  hsm,  moreoYCt,  sent  a  very  ^'jkht^u^ 
beautiful  oor  Anglais.   M*  Leronx's  cor  Anglais  is  also  a  mn. 
delightful  instrument,  but  perhaps  somewhat  less  powerful 
than  that  of  M.  Triebert. 

Amongst  the  contributors  of  the  best  elarinets  should,  I  GtarimiiL 
tTiinV,  be  rnnked  MM.  Buffet-Crampon  et  Cie  :  Albert,  of 
Brussels,  and  Romero  of  Madrid.  In  the  clarinet  sent  by 
Albert  it  appear-  to  me  that,  by  bis  new  arrangement  for 
the  simplification  ot  the  fingering  of  accidentals,  the  neces- 
sity of  changing  the  instrument  from  A  to  B  flat  or  C  is 
diminished,  and  may  in  time  be  obviated.  The  instruments 
sent  by  MM.  Buffet-Crampon,  oonsisting  of  clarinets,  a 
como  cu  hassetto,  and  a  bass  clarinet^  are  ako  entitled  to  the 
highest  oommendation ;  their  £  flat  soprsno  is  about  the 
best  of  the  soprano  clarinets  in  the  Exhibition.  The  darinet 
contributed  by  Somero  is  a  sonorous  and  altogether  adnd- 
rable  instrument.  M.  Buffet  jeune,  in  addition  to  a  first- 
rate  como  di  bassetto  and  bass  clarinet,  has  sent  a  transpos- 
ing clarinet,  which,  by  a  TTiechanical  action,  can  be  shifted 
from  A  to  15  flat  and  i'  with  perfect  ease ;  this  is  assuredly 
an  invention  of  much  importance  to  clarinet  players.  MM. 
Mahiilon  (of  Brussels),  and  MM.  Tlubouville  et  Beranger, 
and  Thilu)inllJe  T^amy  (both  of  raiis),  togetlier  with  Lot, 
Leroux,  and  Gautrot,  .SiC,  have  aUo  sent  admirable  speci- 
mens. Altogether  the  exhibition  of  clarinets  is  in  the 
highest  degree  cre^table.  I  may  mention  that  neariy  all 
these  instruments  are  iashioned  after  Kiosks  system,  a 
system  whidi  appears  now  to  haye  gained  almost  uniyeraal 
acceptance 

In  speaking  of  the  bassoons,  I  think  that  M.  Triebert  Wmwom. 
must  again  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  list ;  the  instru* 
ment  which  he  exhibits  is  very  beautiful,  and  possesses 
certain  improvements,  the  value  of  which  can  scarcely  be 
overrated.  Amongst  other  ad  van  tager?,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  on  this  has-^oon  the  low  notcti,  even  down  to  B  flat,  can 
be  sounded  pianissimo  ;  again,  the  shakes  from  D  to  E  flat, 
from  E  flat  to  F,  from  the  upper  G  eharp  to  A,  and  from 
A  to  B  flat,  which  have  hitherto  been  found  so  awkward  to 
finger^  are  now  rendered  jmrfectly  simple.  When  I  add  that 
this  bassoon  possesses  a  rich  and  eyen  tone  in  all  its  regis- 
ters, it  will  be  seen  that  the  instrument  well  deseryes  com- 
mendatioa  M.  Grantrot  also  h:is  sent  a  first-rate  bassoon, 
and  so  has  Albert  of  Brussels.  The  other  specimens  ex- 
hibited stand  in  the  names  of  Herr  Ziegler  and  Herr  Laus- 
mann.  I  do  not  think  yery  highly  of  the  instruments  sent 
by  either  of  these  firms. 
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mr.clat  In  conclusion,  I  may  sa^  that  the  collection  of  wood 
^\^8Tnv^  instrums&to  ia  the  ExUbition  is  of  the  highest  excellence. 

Brass  Inbtbuhbnts. 

Ill  treating  of  the  brass  instruments  I  find  mydcli'  in  a 
position  of  some  difficulty,  partly  owing  to  the  great  number 
of  objects  on  view,  and  purtly  because  the  improyementB 
and  mechanical  contriyances  which  call  for  notice  aie  in 
some  instances  of  so  complicated  a  chai^acter  as  to  render  it 
almost  impossible  for  me  to  afford  an  adequate  description 
of  them  without  entering  into  details  which  would  canrj  me 
further  than  the  space  at  my  disposal  will  julniit. 

"We  ?hall  find  that  France  hm  again  contributed  the 
greatest  number  of  instrument.-,  and  wc  will  begin  with 
M.Sax'a  M.  Adolphc  Sax.  He  exhibits  every  form  of  instrument, 
strum^'t*.  from  the  E  flat  cornet  down  to  the  B  flat  contrabass,  and 
the  specimens  he  sends  are  of  the  highest  merit.  I  ^liould 
fancy  that  the  instrumoits  on  which  he  seta  the  greatest 
value  are  his  six»pistoned  trombones,  and  they  are  un- 
doubtedly the  best  instruments  of  thdr  class  which  I  have 
ever  heard.  He  has  also  sent  a  good  bugle,  a  French  horn 
(k  pistons)  of  pleasing  and  even  tone,  some  good  baritonei^ 
and  excellent  basses.  A  trombone  with  no  less  than  seven 
bells  will  also  be  found  In  hi.s  collection.  The  advantage 
which  this  instrument  has  to  otier  in  compensation  for  its 
cumbrous  character  is  that  each  tube  contains  its  own  group 
of  notes,  and  that  natural  tones  can  he  obtained  where,  in 
otlier  instruments,  the  use  of  tlie  piston  would  be  necessi" 
tated.  M.  Sax  exhibits  a  trumpet  with  bix  pistons,  which 
may  be  commended.  I  should  here  observe,  however,  tliat 
there  is  not  one  pbtoned  trumnet  in  the  Exhibition  which  J 
can  honestly  say  I  iike*  No  donbt  they  are  deverly  made 
instruments.  The  player  can  run  up  and  down  soalee,  and 
achieve  all  manner  of  results  which,  with  the  old-fiishioned 
instrument  would  be  impossible;  but  these  fai^ilities  aie 
acquired  at  the  expense  of  the  silvery  brilliancy  which  is  the 
true  t<»ne  of  thi:*  instrument,  and  which  I  have  never  yet 
found  in  a  pistoned  trumpet.  Tlie  same  remark,  though  to 
my  thinkin£T  in  a  lesser  degree,  will  apply  to  the  French 
horud.  With  regard  to  horns,  I  think  tliat  the  be^t  instru- 
ments of  this  class  have  been  sent  by  M.  Be»son ;  they  are 
round  in  tone  and  true  in  intonation.  His  cornets  are  very 
good ;  and  he  has  some  double-slide  trombones,  on  a  new 
model,  which  are  excellent  The  instruments  of  low  register 
H.BeMoti*»  stancUng  in  the  name  of  Besson  are  perhaps  not  so  good  as 
2^1^*    those  of  other  exhibitors;  but  the  collection  is  more  than 
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Oieditable,  and  I  think  that  nearly  all  the  instruments  con- 
trlbuted  bj  tbe  firm  may  be  characterized  as  beinff  easy  to 
blow,  and  as  possesdng  a  smooth^  if  not  always  lunlliuitj 

quality  of  tone. 

MM.  Lecomte,  Labbaye,  Martin,  and  Millcreau  (of 
Paris),  with  M.  Roth  (of  Stratiburg)^  and  M.  Mahillon  (of 
Brussels),  are  entitled  to  great  credit  for  the  gcnoral  excel- 
lence of  the  brass  instruments  of  all  classes  which  tiiey  have 
forwarded. 

M.  Antoine  Courtob  has  turned  out  some  altogether  first-  m.  courtois 
rate  instmments ;  I  think  that  the  comets  standing  in  his  g^ri^eato. 
name  are  the  best  in  the  Exhibition.  I  may  draw  roecial 
attention  to  a  B  fiat  baritone,  which,  for  roundness  of  tone 
and  truth  of  intonation,  is  good  as  any  instrument  of  the 
class  r  ever  heard.  M.  Courtois  has  adopted  un  invention 
for  the  comet,  patented  by  M.  Legendre,  whereby  the  key 
of  tbe  instrument  is  transposed  from  A  to  B  Hat  with  perfect 
ease,  at  tbe  Fame  time  that  the  piston  slide  is  adjusted  to  the 
proper  position. 

I  now  como  to  M.  Gautrot,  the  specimens  of  whose  work-  m.  tiautrot, 
mausliii)  deserve  great  attention.  He  is  the  inventor  ut  the  uisttjuito- 
system  known  as  the  equitonic  system,  by  which  a  true  in-  ^ 
tonation  in  the  lower  notes  of  the  instruments  is  obtained. 
I  regard  this  invention  as  one  of  the  most  important  improve- 
moits  which  has  been  made  in  modem  days  in  connezioii 
with  brass  instruments,  inasmuch  as  a  perfect  intonation  in 
the  lowest  register  has,  until  M.  Gautrot  invented  his  system, 
been  fi)und  well  nigh  impossible.  I  will  endesTour  to  indi- 
cate the  principle  of  this  inyention  in  a  few  word:^,  and  will 
take  as  an  illustration  a  bass  saxhorn  in  B  flat  and  F.  It 
will  be  eecn  that  this  instrument  is  furnished  with  three 
pistons,  in  the  usual  position,  and  two  others  at  the  side, 
worked  with  the  left  li md,  which  we  will  number  1  to  5, 
and  with  three  columns  of  air.  The  fourth  pifitoa  being 
pressed  down  opens  the  second  column  ot"  air  in  connexion 
with  the  first  three  pistunji,  and  lowers  ihe  notes  one  fourth. 
The  fifth  piston  opens  the  third  column  of  air,  lowers  the 
instrument  by  a  mi^r  third,  and  the  other  notes  produced 
b^  the  three  first  pistons  by  a  minor  sixth.  The  three  first 
pistons  are  always  tuned  accordbg  to  the  ordiuary  system, 
so  that  the  player  unused  to  the  equitonic  system  can  treat 
the  iuFtrunient  as  though  he  were  playing  the  ordinary  four- 
cylinder  bass,  until  he  has  mastered  such  difference  of  finger* 
ing  as  the  new  system  demands.  It  is  evident,  in  addition 
to  the  advantages  which  this  system  offers  in  the  mutter  of 
intonation,  that  nn  aeeession  to  the  compnss  of  the  instru- 
ment is  obtained.    M.  (iauirot  s  speoiuieus  are,  in  many 
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M11.CLAT  cases,  of  very  j^reat  excellence  and  of  unusual  cheapness. 

**"i?8TRu-^  It  must  be  understood  that  the  last-mentioned  quality  does 
1CB9T9.  attach  to  the  equitonic  system,  which  entails  r^nnie  addi- 

TheSami-   tioniil  expense  on  the  cost  of  the  ordinary  instrument.  M. 

Grnutrot  ali^o  exhibits  some  instrument  -  styled  barrusophonea, 
which  in  form  resemble  clarinets  antl  liaissoonp.  They  are 
made  in  metal,  and  arc  blown  through  a  double  rccd  ;  their 
registers  range  iVoiu  the  Boprano  in  E  flat  to  the  contrabass 
in  B  flat>  and  the  last-named  instrutnent  will  give  the  octave 
hehw  the  double  Aflat ;  in  faist,  the  32-fi  pipe  of  the  organ. 
The  samiflophone  is  designed  to  take  the  place  of  wooden 
clarinets  and  bassoons  in  l>rass  bands ;  and»  inasmuch  as  its 
carrying  power  is  much  superior  to  that  of  the  instruments 
now  in  nse,  I  oonoeiYe  that  its  employment  would  dearly  be 
advantageous. 

Vr.JHstin'B  Mr.  Distin,  of  London,  has  sent  some  «p1cnrlid  specimens 
■Sraonta.  of  ^i*^  well-kno'.vn  workmanship.  The  instruuK  iits  he  ex- 
hibit are  ail  entitled  to  commendation  ;  but  I  think  that,  as 
a  rule,  those  of  low  register  are  most  deserving  of  attention. 
His  baritones,  basses,  and  contrabasses  are  in  the  hi<:rliest 
de<^ce  adiiiinible.  I  may  observe  that  he  has  adopted  M. 
Gautrot's  equitonic  system.  Mr.  Distin  has  sent  two  capital 
bugles^  clear  toned  and  not  shrill  He  has  also  sent  some 
good  comets.  l/Viih  regard  to  the  latter,  I  should  call  atten- 
.  tion  to  the  application  of  a  separate  double  valve  for  the 
purpose  of  letting  the  water  out  of  the  instrument.  This 
imj)rovement  is  invented  and  patented  by  Mr.  Distin. 

The  United  States  are  represented  by  Messrs.  Schreiber 
and  ^fetzroth,  both  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Wright,  of 
Boston.  T  cannot  say  that  I  greatly  fancy  the  instruments 
they  have  sent. 

In  the  Austrian  section  we  shall  hnd  the  nnnics  of  Messrs. 
Bock,  of  Neu-Lcchcnfcld  ;  Cerveny,  of  Koniirt^ratz ;  Tom- 
schik,  of  Briinn,  in  Mmavia;  and  Ziegler,  and  Lausmann, 
of  Vienna.  The  trumpets,  bugles,  horns,  &c.,  are  of  average 
merit ;  but  the  trombones,  baritones,  bombardons,  &c.,  are, 
in  some  cases,  of  unusual  excellence.  I  think  that  the  best 
results  have  been  obtained  by  M.  Cenreny. 

Spain  is  represented  by  Bl.  Au^r,  of  Barcelona. 
Objections  It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregomg  remarks  that  I  have 
J?v?onmiiyI  spoken  in  laudatory  terms  of  some  of  the  instruments  k 
fSidd  pistons  which  I  have  passed  in  review;  nor  could  I  do  otber- 
th?™"°**  wise,  for,  viewed  as  evidences  of  musical  mechanism,  the 
ovehMkm.    specimens  sent  tn  the  Exhibition  are  well  deserving  of  praise. 

Still  I  cannot  but  re<i:ard  as  a  serious  evil  tlie  iiitroduction 
of  pistoned  instninientrf  into  the  orchestra,  whether  it  be  for 
the  concert-room  or  the  theatre.    It  is  tme  that  in  their 
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employment  the  ftrtut  will  find  that  the  difficulties  which  he  Ms.  clat 
haB  had  to  contend  against  in  dealing  with  an  imperfect  in-  ^'jSm^ 
etniment^  are  partially  if  not  wholly  removed,  wlulst  to  the 
ooDipoeer  will  oe  affbnied  a  latitude  %vhich  he  ooidd  never 
have  enjoyed  in  T\Titmg  for  the  old-faahioned  instruments. 

These  tempting  facilities  are,  however,  acquired  at  a 
ruinous  co«t ;  no  less  ii  one,  indeed,  than  the  loss  of  that 
well-defined  colour  in  the  lone  ut  brass  instruments  winch  is 
160  dearly  prized  by  the  composer.  Each  one  of  these  pis- 
toned  instrumente,  taken  singly,  may  pass  muster,  but  I  feel 
satisfied  that  when  many  of  them  are  heard  at  once,  and  in 
conjunction  with  a  stringed  band,  such  slender  indiTiduaHty 
as  each  may  possess  will  be  lost,  and  the  effect  obtained  will 
be  that  of  a  mmily  of  brass,  beunng  signs  of  their  common 
descent,  and  resembling  each  other  in  all  things  save  the 
register  in  which  lliej  are  being  played. 

In  concluding  my  remarks  on  this  first-rate  collection  of 
brass  instruments,  I  may  mention  that  I  have  been  given  to 
understand  that  the  jury  have  thought  it  right  to  award  the 
first  pri'/c  to  M.  Adolphe  Sax.  It  will  ho  judged  from  what 
I  have  written  that  I  think  it  no  easy  jmitter  to  decide  be- 
tween the  merits  of  firms  who,  in  their  respective  lines,  have 
exhibited  objects  of  the  first  excellence.  MM.  Gautrot, 
Courtuis,  Beseon,  and  Distiu  are  all  entitled  to  the  highest 
commendation. 

Pebcussion. 

Amongst  the  drums  we  shall  find  somo  capital  kettle- 
drums made  hv  Martin,  of  Paris,  one  of  which,  with  nine 
screws  for  tuning,  is  <[uite  excellent.  M.  Gautrot  ^cmls  a 
drum  which  can  be  tuned  with  one  screw.  It  is  made  of 
brass  instead  of  copper,  and,  having  regard  to  its  price  (viz., 
250f.)  and  its  admirable  sonority,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  iL  deserves  the  greatest  praise.  An  exceedingly  hand- 
some pair  of  drums  will  be  found  in  the  Italian  section, 
which  have  been  sent  by  Giuseppe  Galleotti,  of  Cremona. 
M.  Gr^gcnre,  of  Paris*  has  sent  a  capital  little  side-drum, 
called  the  tarole. 

I  find  that  I  have  made  no  mention  of  concertinas,  as  I  coneerifiiMb 
have  not  known  where  to  class  them ;  perhaps  I  should  have 
spoken  of  them  affco:  the  harmoniums.  The  only  concer* 
tinas  in  the  Exhibition  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  English 
section.  They  are  exhibited  by  Mr.  Laclienal,  of  London, 
and,  constructed  as  they  nrc  on  the  model  of  Whcatstonc's 
instriiiiients,  they  may  1  c  ])ronounced  excellent.  They  lu-e, 
moreover,  admirably  got  up  ux  point  of  external  appearance. 
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Mr  clat  I  shall  now  draw  attention  to  certain  instmments  which, 
l«8TRr«  as  they  do  not  form  part  of  the  le<:i^itamate  catalogue^  so 
''^^    to  Bpcnk,  of  musical  instruments,  have  not  as  yet  been 

alluded  to. 

Mnsloai  Tn  the  Baden  section  are  to  be  seen  some  musical  boxei?  on 
an  enormoud  jjcale,  styled  orchestrion?.  The  German?  have 
alwnvs  hecn  iield  to  he.  pre-eminently  successful  in  this 
bmucli  of  musical  manufacture,  and  I  should  fancy  that  such 
ingenuity  and  elal)orate  musical  mechanism  has  rarely  been 
seen  a:5  in  these  instruments.  The  chief  exhibitors  arc  II err 
Kelsen^  Herr  Welte,  of  Noehrenbaeh,  and  HerrZaehringer, 
of  Furtwan^en,  and  their  orchestrions  are,  beyond  doubt, 
great  onrioeities. 

M.Mii4M*»  Attention  may  be  drawn  to  an  instnunent  oomposcd 
entirely  of  tuning-forks,  which  is  ezliibited  by  M,  Mustcl, 
and  will  be  found  close  by  his  harmoninms,  M.  Mustel  does 
not  pretend  that  this  instrument  has  as  yet  any  musical  signip 

ficnnee ;  he  dcpiirn?  it  as  an  experiment  only,  and,  Tiewcd  in 
this  light,  it  must  be  owned  that  a  sound  more  bright  and 
silvery  than  that  which  proceeds  from  these  tuning-forks 
could  scarcely  be  conceived. 
OricDtai  m'  In  Turkcy,  Morocco,  Tunis,  &c.,  will  be  found  musical 
instruments  which  possess  interest  other  than  that  derived 
from  musical  excellence  only  ;  in  fact,  as  artistic  results  they 
may  not  be  ranked  high,  lliey  consist  for  the  most  part  c( 
instruments  of  the  flute  and  oboe  class,  of  lutes,  mandolioeB, 
drums,  and  cymbals.  I  am  surprised  to  find  an  almost  entire 
absence  of  the  violin  species,  by  which  I  mean  a  stringed 
instrument  sounded  by  means  of  a  bow.  I  must  not  forget 
to  bear  tribute  to  the  merit of  some  cymbals,  which  will  be 
found  in  the  section  of  the  Ottoman  ETr.pire ;  they  are  in 
th<'  hi<^hest  degree  brilliant,  and  possess  the  tnie  nnctnllic 
rinf£  which  is  not  always  heard  in  cymbal?.  Without  enter- 
ins:  into  details  regarding  the  dates  and  liistory  of  these 
various  instruments,  there  is  not  much  to  be  told  that  would 
possess  jiny  general  interest ;  I  will  merely  say,  therefore, 
that  the  collection,  viewed  as  a  curiosity,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  yalue. 


jot^ttog        Before  concluding  this  report,  I  should  wish  to  say  a  few 

words  respecting  some  of  the  specimens  of  music^printing 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Exhibition.    Amongst  the 

English  exhibitors  wc  find  the  names  of  Messr«.  Ewer, 
Chappell,  ;Vugener,  Cramer,  Boosey,  Novello,  and  others. 
I  consider  that  the  first  four,  in  the  order  I  have  named,  have 
produced  the  best  results.   In  France  we  sliaU  see  contribu- 
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tioiw  from  Gerard  and  Co.,  Esoudier^  Lemoine,  Brandus,  mb  cut 
Hengel^  Maho,  Colombier,  &c.  Gerard  has  brouglit  out  ^"isnSv^ 
"Soloman,"  "Israel,"  and  other  works  by  Handel;  the 

editions  arc  well  got  up  and  the  printing  is  clear  and  good. 
M.  Escudier  is  the  excluaivr  piibliaher  of  nearly  all  Vcrtli's 
operas,  whil-t  M.  Brnndu."  has  the  monopoly  of  Meyerbeer's 
works  ;  tlie  engraving  of  both  publishers  seems  to  me  of  about 
the  same  avenge  value.  The  best  muHic-printing  in  the 
French  section  is,  in  my  opinion,  that  contributed  hy  M. 
Lemoinc.  ilc  has  brought  out  some  sonatas  of  Jieethoven, 
grav6e  sur  zinc  el  itnjjrunie  en  taille  douce ;  these  specimens 
are  admimblc. 

In  Spain  we  ahall  find  the  name  of  M.  Komero,  of  Madrid^ 
whose  printing  deserves  high  commendation ;  it  is  excellent. 
M.  Estava^  idso  of  Madrid,  has  sent  some  good  music* 
engraving,  bnt  by  no  means  so  good  as  that  furmshed  by  M. 

Homero. 

At  the  head  of  the  list  of  mnsical  publishers,  however, 
must  indubitably  be  placed  the  names  of  Messrs.  Breitkopf 
and  Hiirtel,  of  Leipslc.  This  firm  have  long  enjoyed  the 
highest  reputation,  and  no  one  can  sec  the  editions  of 
Beethoven,  Bach's  **  Passions  Musik,"  and  other  specimens 
which  they  exhibit  without  admiring  the  bold,  free  type,  and 
general  excellcnre  of  their  work. 

1  have  now,  to  the  beat  of  my  ability,  pa^^cd  in  review  the  Conciasion, 
different  musical  objects  which  appear  to  me  to  claim  atten- 
tion. It  has  been  my  endeavour  to  judge  the  merits  of  the 
different  exhibitors  by  one  ceneral  standard  of  excellence 
father  than  by  a  system  of  abeolnte  comparison — a  system, 
by -the- way,  which  for  OUT  purpose  would  have  been  not  only 
invidious  but  unsatisfactory.  As  I  Baid  at  the  beginning  of 
my  remarks,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  purely  novel  inven- 
tions can  be  frequently  forthcoming  in  the  present  day ;  but 
the  e<^»llection  of  musical  instruments  in  the  Exhibition  must 
be  pronounced  to  ])c  of  the  highest  interest,  whilst  there  is 
much — very  much  in  it  of  superlative  excellence. 
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Report  on   Medical  and  Sui:GTrAT,  Instruments  aud  8i«J.P. 
Apparatus.— (Clafis  ll.>— Bv  fiiir  J.  i;\  Ollivfk,  M.D.  ^SSSS' 

JkMD 

  StmotOAK 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  compress  into  a  limited  space  a 
dcRcription  of  the  various  objects  relating  to  the  medical 
sciences,  sent  from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  the  Universal 
Exhibition. 

In  the  present  notice  we  shall  confine  ounelves  to  a  brief 
sketch  of  theee  objectSj  reierving  for  a  Bnbsequent  and 
lengthened  report  obaervationfl  and  descriptionB  we  hare  not 
room  for  on  this  oocanon. 

Our  present  aim  is  to  enable  the  English  medical  and 
scientific  visitor  to  take  a  complete  though  rapid  view  of  the 
articles  comprised  in  Class  1 1.  We  propose  to  conduct  him 
through  each  country  in  its  turn,  and  to  call  his  attention  to 

the  vanoi!"  nrticlc'?  in  the  followinci;  order: — 

1,  Surgiciil  instruments,  properly  so  called  :  2,  hydropathic 
and  hydrothermal  apparatus  :  trussen,  bandages,  artificial 
limbic;  4,  artificial  teeth,  instruments  for  dental  operation?*, 
inchidinsr  |)r(>llicsis:  5,  pathological  specimens  in  wax;  G, 
instruments  in  india-rul)bcr  and  vulcanite  ;  7,  artificial  eyes  ; 
8,  mescal  stationery,  typography,  and  engravings  ;  9,  sy- 
rbges,  ieeding-bottleB,  &c;  10,  miscellaneons,  such  as  fur- 
niture, chairs,  beds,  gynmastic  apparatus,  &c. 

To  facilitate  the  complete  view  of  the  exhibits  of  Class  11, 
we  must  explain  that  all  the  articles  in  this  class  which  are 
inside  the  building  are  placed  in  Gralleiy  2,  called  Galerie 
^  des  Arts  LibC'raux." 

On  entering  by  the  Porte  de  la  Bourdonnaye,  and  begin- 
ning with  Franco,  wo  ^hnll  view  in  succession  the  eontribu- 
tions  of  the  follov,  iuLf  countries  : — Holland,  Belgium,  Prussia, 
Haden,  Wurtcmiiurg,  Switzerland,  Spain,  Portugal,  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  Norway,  Russia,  Italy,  the  States  of  the 
Church,  Turkey,  Egypt,  the  United  States,  Brazil,  and 
lastly,  England. 

On  turning  to  the  left,  from  the  Hue  dc  France  into  the  Fnmoo. 
Gblerie  des  Arts  Libteux,  we  find  on  each  side  the  French 
courts  of  Class  11.   In  the  court  on  the  left  are  the  cases 
of  Messrs.  Wid^ham,  Robert  and  Collin,  Luer,  Capnm,  and 
others. 

Messrp.  Mathicu's  ci  Hc  tion  is  decidedly  one  of  the  most  snTirirtU 
remarkable  in  the  Exhibition ;  their  yarious  instruments,  the 
perfect  workmanship,  and  the  excellence  of  their  materials 
having  attracted  universal  approbation.   We  regret  we  can- 
9.  p 
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•S^iJjim  not  devote  more  than  a  simple  mention  to  many  of  these,  but 
wancMx,  we  Mg  to  direct  particular  attention  to  the  ingemous  mo^* 
suKoicAL  cations  of  Leroy  d^EtioUeV  instruments  for  extractinrr  foreign 
^^Aa  bodies  from  the  cavitr^  of  the  bladder  (fig.  1)»  hy  whioh  they 


LBROT  d'bTOILLK's  IMSTRDMBNT  FOB  EXXBACTDIO  VROM  THR  BLADDBR. 

are  seized  and  brought  into  the  axis  of  the  instrument  itself, 
and  thus  removed  without  difficulty ;  to  un  matrumeat  for 
foasement^  lin^aire^  as  practised  by  Chassaignac,  and^ 
foUowing  bis  example^  by  most  modeni  sui^eonti ;  to 
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ton's  brUanare,  yarioiu  nwmauB, 

vesicCHTBguuu  fistaJa,  and  utenne  operations;  to  an  apparatus  mbdicaa 
for  the  tnittfiuuMi  of  blood ;  to  Follm's  eje  doadie  (ng.  2) ;  Bvumciz 

lirSTBV* 


to  a  small  teaseur  for  polypi  in  the  larynx ;  toa  pdjpotonie 
for  the  Mine  iMge  (fig:  3)^  mj  ingeniouB ;  alM^  to  an  intra- 


uterine  speculum ;  to  a  hydrofern,  for  acu-puncture ;  to 
another  hydrofcre,  for  the  j)ulvcriHatioii  of  liquids;  to  an 
ainyirdtilotomc  scirtMorrf  for  extirpation  of  the  tonsils  with 
one  hand  ;  to  Lahordette's  laryiigeiiu  t^pecnliiui.  by  which  a 
complete  view  of  the  interior  of  the  larynx  may  be  obtained 
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Sib  J.  F.  (fig.  4) ;  to  a  great  miety  of  splints  in  wood»  metal,  and 


SPECULUM  FOR  OBTAININO  A  VIEW  OF  TUii  LAttYKX. 

wire;  toeurgical  instruments  for  continued  extension,  and 
to  the  artificial  limbs,  &&  M.  Mathieu*s  collection  obtaiaed 
iimmmd prix  (Tkonneur* 

Tne  case  of  Messrs.  Robert  and  Collin,  giiccessors  to 
M.  Chnrrif  re,  contains  an  infinite  variety  of  8ur<ricnl  in«trn- 
niPTits,  ot  the  same  <le3Cription  as  tiiose  of  M.  Mathicii,  and 
nowise  inferior.  Amongst  them  may  be  instanced  a  very 
beautiful  case  of  ophthalmic  instruments,  various  specula,  a 

Sreat  variety  of  corsets,  and  other  appliances  for  correcting 
eformities;  apparatus  for  the  reduction  of  luxations,  for 
club-foot,  &0. 

M.  Cbarri^  is  the  inTentor  of  articulated  blades,  that 
is,  a  system  of  blades  adapted  to  a  common  handle,  the 

effect  of  which  is  to  diminish  the  price  and  to  reduce  the 
bulk  of  the  eases.  In  the  illustration  of  M.  Charridre's 
instrument  cases  several  of  these  articulated  bUMles  may  be 

seen  (fig,  5]. 

A  gold  medal  was  awarded  by  the  jury  to  Messrs.  Kobert 

and  Collin. 

M  Luor's  cnse  contains  a  renin rkablc  colleotion  of  instru- 
ments; those  for  lithotrity  attracted  the  specinl  attention  of 
the  jury.  Amongst  others  we  may  mention  apparatus  for 
phymobid,  tracheotomy,  cephalotribes,  and  many  others. 
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The  cjises  of  Messrs.  Caproo,  Gu^ridef  Vitry,  and  Grand-    sm  j.  y. 
ooUet  should  be  visited,  as  well  as  the  very  remarkable  in-  ^v^imcjS' 
stroments  for  veterinary  surgery  exhibited  by  M.  Mericaut.  g,:„G,cii, 

In  the  hydropathic  and  hydrothermal  department,  M.  jjjjjj^j^ 

Chrirles's  apparatus  rnentcd  the  hight\"<t  commendation  of  — 1 
the  jury,  a»  being  conspicuous  tor  their  workiii:in?hi]>,  their  il^WoImd 
extreme  variety,  and  their  utility,    liis  douciics — circular,  ,i*^r*I^.,| 
horizontal,  and  vertical — may  be  seen  In  full  play  in  the  pa^iu*- 
park,  near  the  Porte  dc  TEcole  Militalrc,  and  will  well 
repay  a  visit.    A  gold  medal  was  awarded       the  jury  to 
M.  Charles. 

Dr.  Leftlivie  ezliibiti  an  ingemoos  apparatus  fat  admink- 
terii^  vapour  ballis  to  patients  without  moistening  their 
beddm^ 

Mr*  Wiokliam  exhibits  a  collection  of  bandages^  trasses,  Ratidaui  »i. 
and  orthopOBdic  apparatus,  all  of  which  receiYed  fiivourable 
notice  from  the  jury ;  and  in  the  same  rank  may  be  placed 
Messrs.  Fichot,  B^chard,  Charbonnier,  and  Biondctti.  M. 
Flamet's  elastir  tis^uc^  oreuny  a  prominent  place.  He  was 
one  of  tlic  earliest  manutacturci  s  of  such  tissues  in  France. 

We  next  come  to  consider  d(  ntal  surgery,  including  the  i>«ntai«ur- 
manufacture  of  teeth  and  dental  operations.  In  the  mauu- 
facture  of  teeth  the  French  are  entirely  deficient,  scarcely 
affurding  a  specimen  worthy  of  mention,  the  palm  being  com- 
pletely carried  away  in  this  branch  by  the  English  and 
Amencsns,  of  whom  more  hereafter.  One  example,  however, 
exhibited  in  the  fVeneh  department  stands  out  conspicuous, 
and  deserves  particular  mention.  It  is  the  case  of  M.  Pre- 
tcrre,  a  surgeon-dentist  of  eminence  m  Paris>  who»  though 
living  in  France  and  exhibiting  as  a  Frenchman,  is,  we  be- 
hove, an  American  by  birth,  and  received  his  professional 
education  in  that  country. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  us  in  this  short  space  to  do 
justic(!  to  })is  rerdly  threat  peril n  nmnces  in  dental  surgery  and 
in  prothetic  operations  for  the  correction  of  ib'tormities, 
whetiier  congenital  or  acquire*!.  His  extensive  vitrinc  dis- 
plays the  results  obtained  l)y  him  in  cases  of  cleft  palate, 
haic-lip,  restoration  of  niaxiihiry  buues,  &c.,  on  caistji  of 
patients,  addressed  to  him  by  the  most  eminent  surgeons  of 
the  day,  such  as  N^latoUy  Ydpeau,  and  others.  A  go&  medal 
was  awarded  to  M.  Fietene. 

Dr«  Crane's  porceiam  teeth  deserve  to  be  noticed. 

Pathology. — ^Amongst  the  pathological  specimens  in  wax,  BitiioioRieai 
the  magnificent  collection  of  Vasseur  will  well  repay  an  "^""^^ 
examination.   He  has  imitated  nature  to  the  utmost  per- 
fection.   The  diseases  of  the  sidn  were  taken  principally 
from  the  H6pital  St  Louis.   This  mtrine,  on  account  of  the 
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ofiifi'/ox  "atuie  of  the  objects  delineated,  is  concealed  by  a  curtain, 
MKmr*L  and  is  situated  in  the  same  court  as  Charles'g  bydropathio 
SrBoicAi.  apparatus.    M.  Vas«eur  l  ias  obtained  a  gold  medaL 
]aant?ic.      AmongBt  the  instruments  of  india-rubber  and  vulcanite, 
^^^^,^^1^^  the  collection  of  M.  Galante  occupies  the  very  first  place. 

He  has  applied  india-rubber  to  every  branch  of  surgery 
Catheters  of  all  sorts,  inhalers,  acoustic  apparatuij,  crutch 
cushions,  the  insufflateur^  "  (small  instruments  for  blowiug 
powder  into  cavities,  pardcularly  the  tliioat  and  TAgiQa), 
excel  in  lus  ooUeotion.  To  him  Monga  the  merit  of  intro- 
dttcini;  into  France  the  water  bed,  the  invention  of  wfaioh  ia 
due  to  "Dr.  Amott,  and  winch,  allihoagli  exhibited  by  that 

fentleman  in  Paria,  in  1855,  remained  almost  unknown  in 
ranee  up  to  a  veiy  recent  period.   M»  Qalante  obtained  a 
gold  medaL 

There  are  niso  many  other  intercstinp^  articles  in  caout- 
chouc to  be  observed  in  the  French  depnrtmcnt,  as  well 
among  the  Lfenfrnl  rolkcti<>ns  of  siirn^ir  il  instruments  as 
among  the  Bpeclal  oth  s.  Of  the  latter  1  cannot  pass  un- 
noticed the  vitrines  of  Messrs.  Lcplanquais  and  Gaiibert. 
These  two  last  are  remarkable  lor  the  extreme  lowness  of 
their  prices. 

The  collections  of  artificial  eyes,  by  Messrs.  Boiaaoiuieau, 
ftther  and  son*  i^on,  and  othera,  are  extremely  inteieitiiig. 
Thongb  the  cdlebrated  (mtidan  M.  Kacbet  has  met  with  dne 
rewara  in  another  dasa,  his  optbalmoecope  and  other  inatru- 
menta  oonstruoted  nnder  the  direction  of  Dr.  EmUe  Javal 
came  under  the  notice  of  the  jnry  of  Olaaa  11,  and  was 
inspected  by  them  with  mnch  interest. 

Jj^JjJ^^  Medical  stationery. — In  this  department  M,  Bailli^re 
holds  the  first  place.  We  would  recommend  the  visitor  to 
inspect  principally  his  anatomical  fit^ires,  printed  in  colours  ; 
his  "  Archive-*  dc  M(5dccine  Photoprnphiquc,"  by  T^ebert,  a 
magnificent  work,  is  worthy  of  the  highest  praise,  as  are 
also  those  of  Chevreuil,  Tvl  ijuin,  Tandon,  and  Kez^; 
N.  Victor  Ma.spon's  typogrnpliy  uud  enpiraving  are  also  very 
superior.  M.  Asscliii  hay  likewise  obtained  the  approbation 
of  the  jury,  especially  for  specimens  of  cloth  binding  of 
extraordinary  ehei^ness,  and  for  hia  eoloorrd  typography. 

QuiniMkae.  Syringes,  Artificial  Nipples,  Feeding-bottlee,  In  tUs 
department  we  would  call  special  attention  to  the  really  rich 
cofiectionB  of  Messrs.  Barbo  and  Thiera 

Mi.fcellaneous. — M.  Sax  dinilays  an  ingemooa  apparatus 

PmS^^  for  disseminating  the  odour  oi  tar  in  apartmeuts,  and  thna 
sparing  the  patients  the  effort,  sometimes  so  fatiguing,  of  forced 
inhalation.  Under  this  head  may  be  included  the  hcemo- 
spasic  apparatus  of  Junod,  and  the  eleotrio  brush  of  Bru, 
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whieh  has  been  employed  of  late  with  much  advantage  in   siv  j.  f 
rheumatism  and  neuralgia,  especiaUy  by  ProfeMor  Taraieu^  ^Mnmr 

at  Liariboisi^re  and  the  Hdtel  Dieu.  bi  kgical 

The  pryranristic  apparatus  of  Mesar?.  Bnrlot  and   Vian  ^j^"*^ 
deserves  special  notice,  a&  combining  in  a  \  ery  email  space 
all  that  is  necessary  for  performing  every  specitjs  of  gym- 
nastic exercise ;  but  the  price  is  too  high  to  permit  of  its 
general  use,  at  least  in  private  liouses. 

Continuing  along  the  ^ame  gallery  wo  enter  lloliaud,  Hoiuuid. 
where>  we  re^t  to  Bay>  we  reo(^nize  nothing  particularly 
worthy  of  notice. 

In  Belgium,  the  next  in  order«  we        the  ezUUtor  Mgitui. 
Genotte  with  a  very  oreditable  ooDeetion  of  eyes  and  teethe 
Laaryg  with  elastio  tisBueg,  and  Van  den  Heade^  whoie 
Bui^cal  instmmente  are  tolerable. 

We  next  arrive  at  Pmsraa.  Keim,  of  Berlin,  ie  difr-  PtiiHift. 
tingoished  for  his  exbibitioii  of  surgical  instromentfl^ 
bandages,  and  orthopcedic  apparatus.  He  has  also  a  very 
complete  case  of  sumif^nl  instruments.  Goldschmidt,  of 
Berlin,  exhibits  the  p;nno  class  of  articles.  Lutter'a  exhi- 
bition of  surgical  instruments  is  interesting. 

In  Austria,  Leiter,  of  Vienna,  has  a  very  remarkable  AustruL 
case  of  surgical  instniments  and  bandages,  a  galvano-caustic 
apparatUi?,  and  instruments  for  veaico-vagiaal  lioliila.  Maug, 
of  Prague,  exhibits  surgical  instruments.    Keiss,  apparatus 
for  ba£flL 

Switcerlaad,  the  next  in  order»  shows  little  deserving  the  SwifMriaitd. 
aotioe  of  the  medieel  visitor. 

In  Spam,  we  would  call  attention  to  the  exhibition  of  Bi»in. 
Chevalier^B  smgioal  instniments,  and  to  a  remarkable 
gymnastic  apparatus  exhibited  by  Count  Aguilera  de 
Villalobos.  Pi  y  Masanes,  of  Barcelona,  shows  curious 
results  in  nnr  rigide,  or  hardened  leather.  M.  CI;nisnllpfl 
has  a  w el l-t"u milled  <'a"<»  oontninirt:!;  instruments,  eiectro- 
therapic  apparatue,  ;ind  jirtilicial  limbs. 

The  only  object  in  the  Portuguese   dep:irtiiient  that  i'ort«ig»L 
seemed  worthy  ot  note  by  the  jury  waa  a  flexible  sound, 
by  An«irade. 

In  Denmark,  Camille  Nyrop  occupies  a  very  important  Doimiafk. 
position.    He  exhibits  a  fine  collection  of  surgical  instru- 
ments and  orthopcedie  apparatus. 

The  jury  noticed,  with  much  pleasure,  in  Sweden,  swvdm. 
Mr*  Stille's  exhibition  of  surgical  instruments,  which  are 
of  excellent  workmanship  and  of  the  very  best  materials. 
Mr.  Stille  was  recompensed  in  Finnce  in  1855,  and  in 
England  in  1862.  Amongst  the  instruments  in  his  case 
we  may  mention  an  amygdalotome,  a  graduated  saw  for 
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po.^t -mortem  examinations,  several  surgical  appliances,  aa 
ambulance  of*  the  low  ])ncc  of  500  f.,  and  artificial  Hfiib^. 

Prince  O^rnr  of  Sweden  exhibits  a  very  complete  gym- 
naptic  a{)paraLud,  constructed  on  Ling  t<  principley.  It 
combiner  the  advantages  of  cheapness  and  very  great 
solidity. 

In  Norway,  Galium  exhibit^}  gui'irical  indtrumeutti*  Hits 
laaoets  are  of  exoeLlent  mHaufiMStm 

In  the  BaBrian  Court,  the  exhibidon  of  the  Minister  of 
War  deaervea  special  mention.  Host  of  the  instmmentB 
are  made  from  French  models;  amongst  them  maj  be 
oited  veiy  complete  cases  of  instrmnents  for  laryngoscopy* 
tracheotomy,  ophthahndogy,  and  obstetrics,  and  several 
vulcanite  surreal  instruments.  We  must  also  mention  the 
india-rubber  fabrications  of  the  RiiSf*o-Aineriean  Company, 
amoncT  which  are  some  incdical  and  siirfjical  instruments  of 
rare  perfection.  M.  bciiimanousky,  of  Kiev,  exhibitb  a 
respectable  case  of  .surgical  instruments  and  artificial  limbs. 

We  next  come  to  Italy.  In  the  Italian  exhibition  the 
Brothers  Lolliiii,  of  Bologna,  occupy  deservedly  the  foremost 
position.  Their  instruments  are  manufactured  of  Sheffield 
steel,  and  are  most  ivmarkable:  they  employ  130  workmen. 
Amongst  the  instruments  exhibited  we  may  point  out 
Severn^  of  the  invention  of  Professor  Fabrizai,  for  the 
operation  of  lithotomy,  a  cephalotribe  forceps,  a  quadri- 
valvular  speculum,  instruments  for  tracheotomy,  ophthal- 
mology, a  pelvimetre  by  Beluzzi,  and  many  others.  This 
case  is  well  worth  inspection.  Messieurs  LoUini  obtained  a 
gold  medal. 

In  the  States  of  the  Church  we  only  £ad  one  ex- 
hibitor. 

The  Turkish  exhibition  Is  not  very  remarkable.  ^V'o 
cannot,  however,  avoid  noticing,  in  passing,  the  cases  of 
Fayk  Bey.  Those  ol  Kadi  Effendi,  of  Cairo,  in  Egypt, 
arc  ijome  of  them  interesting  Irom  the  lact  of  his  exhibiting 
steel  instruments  used  by  the  Arabs  and  negroes. 

Tvaas  confines  itself  to  the  production  of  lanceiB  of  no 
prominent  qualities. 
We  next  reach  the  United  States  of  Amenca. 
We  regret  that  want  of  space  precludes  our  mentioning^ 
according  to  its  deserts,  the  very  remarkable  exhibition  of  the 
United  States.    We  cannot,  however,  jmiss  without  observa- 
SSunSaf'  Burgicid  instniments  exhibited  by  Dr.  J.  K.  Barnes, 

Surgeon-in-chief  of  the  American  army,  fabricated  princii>aily 
by  Ticman.  His  plans  niid  inodels  of  hospitals  and  ambu- 
lances, to  which  we  shall  :igaiu  allude  in  the  (Icscription  of 
the  International  E^diibition,  are  well  worthy  of  observation. 


Turkey. 
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In  the  <lental  department tfae  exbibitioQ  of  Mr.  S.  S.  White,  sik  j  f. 
of  Philadelphia^  atandB  (  nspicuous  fi>r  his  artificial  teeth,  ^jiiujcxT 
which  are  uaed  by  most  of  the  operative  d^tista  in  Americii,  bdJo,^^,, 
nnd  by  eeveral  in  Europe.    The  teeth  nuinuiiictured  by  Mr.  ^JJf  Jj, 
White,  and  thns<'  of  Mr.  AAi,  in  Loii<1<»n  (of  whom  more  — — 
])n's(>nrly),  hjivo  almost  entii*ely  8U|)er8e(l( d  the  uae  of  natural  mrtmeST 
teeth  ill  dental  operatiouh?.   Mr.  White  ol  (  lined  a  gold  nicdid. 
Mt'ti^rd.  Johnson  and  Liuid,  ot*  Philaciclphia,  were  hijjhly 
approved  by  the  jury  for  their  artiticiul  teeth.    Alien  cxlii- 
bits  the  biunc  labrication,  and  an  apparatus  for  preventing 
the  cheeks  firoim  faDing  in  in  thin  penons,   Batet?,  for  hu 
ap[)aratiis  for  the  enre  of  fitammermg,  and  Messn.  Selfi>, 
Maria,  Weston,  and  Lincoln,  all  exhibiting  artificial  limbs, 
are  seTerallj  worthy  of  commendation.   Mr.  Taylor  shows  a 
gyinna&tic  apparatus. 

Of  the  contributions  from  Brazil,  the  Bai|;ical  instruments  BmO. 
exhibited  by  M.  Blanchard,  a  Frenchman  and  a  pupE  of  M. 
Charri^re,  deserve  a  special  notice  for  their  variety  and  the 
excellence  of  their  manulacture. 

AV^e  now  reach  the  Enp^lish  department.  Tho  apace  de-  SuglaacU 
voted  to  the  eleventh  clai-s  is  hut  sniall,  nnd  tlie  deficiency  of 
England  in  the  exhibition  of  tiui'gical  inHtrnnieut«  is  nnieli  to 
be  regretted,  several  of  our  great  uanie,H  in  that  line — Weis^, 
Sim[>8on,  Matthews,  Amott,  and  Hooper — not  appearing  in 
the  catalogue  of  1867.  Whence  tins  absence  ?  Une  excep- 
tion exists — that  of  Messrs.  Evans  and  Stevens,  who  show  in 
the  T'Sngtijfh  war  department  a  heautiful  collection  of  snnncal  sur»:irai  in. 
instnunents. 

Bein's  collection  of  instruments  for  aural  sorgeiy  is  the 
best  of  all  those  in  the  exhibition.  His  ear-trumpets,  gra- 
duated according  to  the  degree  of  deafnch^*,  jire  very  complete, 
and  the  device?^  resorted  to  to  render  the  inKtruments  lUl 
btit  invisible  are  in«i;enious.  In  the  midst  of  his  case  is  a 
hirgc  acoustic  chair,  of  excel  k  i  t  workmanship,  which  is 
worthy  f)f  observation.  Mr.  Keiu'n  ea^e  also  contains  an  cx- 
treinelj  goo<l  and  varied  collection  of  stethoHco})es.  Mrr^. 
Rein's  beltti,  bcndagef<,  corsets,  and  laccd  stockings  jire  all  of 
excellent  workniamjhi))  and  tissues. 

Mr,  Salt's  bandages,  abdominal  belts,  and  trasses  arc  of 
superior  manufacture. 

Xiongdon's  laced  stockings  hold  rank  with  the  best  pro* 
ductions  of  the  sort 

Messrs.  Ash  and  Sons,  of  London,  to  whom  we  have  before  Doi>t«i 
alluded  in  describing  tlu  American  exhibition,  occupy  a  mott 
oonspicuoos  and  credittible  position  in  the  Exhibition  of  1867. 
The  manufiicture  of  artificial  teeth  has  made  very  great  pro- 
gress within  the  hist  few  yeari»,  and  it  is  but  just  to  say  that 
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OnrpKK^oN  ^Icfisrs*  -A-hH  have  \m\ch  contributed  to  thi?  progress.  Their 
mrpr  vi.  teeth  are  now  nt^ed  by  most  of  the  eminent  dentists  in  i^Iurope, 
iJtmoicAt  and  by  many  in  America;  and  their  imitationa  of  the  variong 
joMi^AG.  hucti  and  colourn  of  the  natural  teeth  are  perfect.    They  aiso 
exhibit  iudtrunients  of  dental  surgery  of  the  most  varied 
description  and  of  perfect  execution.    Their  catje  will  richly 
repay  an  exanuDfttioii.   MetraB.  Ash  and  Scmt  bftve  obtained 
a  ^Id  medal   Mr.  Lemale  ako  ezhflnts  a  odUection  of  arti- 
ficial teeth. 

Twinberrow's  ii^jeotlaii  appmtiui,  ftedmg^Mttoy  &cl»  an 
▼eiy  remarkable. 

Dr.  Koth's  gymnastic  apparatus,  accompanied  by  an 
illustrated  work,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  jury,  as 
did  also  an  excellent  model  for  an  ambulance  hospital,  with 
kitchen  and  cooking  apparatus,  by  the  same  exhibitor. 

Mr.  Marf'den  has  a  great  variety  of  respirators,  some  of 
which  are  very  cheap.    He  also  exhibits  shades  for  the  eyes. 

Mr.  Masters  exhibits  a  collection  of  artificial  limbs  made 
of  wood,  of  great  perfection,  and  combining  in  a  remarkable 
degree  the  requimte  properties  of  solidity,  lightness,  and 
great  fiuility  of  movement. 

MeBsrs.  Savory  and  Moore's  medicine  oheeto  aie  of  ex^ 
cellent  manufiustore,  and  are  most  ingenioasly  cQntrived. 

International  Exhibition  of  Military  Ambulances 
AND  Hospitals,  and  Appabatus  oir  all  kinds 

DESTINED  FOB  THE  AsSISTANO£  OF  THE  WoUNDED. 

We  now  leave  the  great  building  and  proceed  to  the  park, 
whore  wc  visit  the  'exhibition  of  the  various  sanitary  com- 
mittees of  Europe  and  iVmcrica,  to  the  examination  of  which 
the  jury  devoted  several  days.  It  would  require  volumes  to 
describe  minutely  this  collection,  unique  in  its  nature  and 
unparalleled  in  previous  exhibition?,  and  which  in  itself 
would  aluiost  form  au  epitome  of  the  history  of  the  san- 
guinary wars  wbiofa  have  occurred  of  late  years  in  the  two 
nemispheres.  The  compartments  in  which  these  objects  are 
exhibited  are  distingoished  by  a  red  cross  on  the  doors 
of  each.  We  shall  begin  with  France,  passing  over  wilJi 
regret  ihe  exhibition  oi  the  Ministry  of  War,  which  was 
not  examined  by  the  jniy,  not  having  been  completed  at 
^e  time  of  their  visits. 

According  to  the  system  usefully  adopted  by  Dr.  Gaunn, 
we  shall  divide  this  exhibition  into  four  sections,  as  follow  : — 
1,  Consisting  of  books,  en<xravings,  photographs,  models, 
and  plans :  2,  alimentary  products  and  medicinal  prepara- 
tions ;  3,  hospital  furniture  and  ambulauct  s  ;  4,  instruments 
of  laedicine  uud  surgery,  and  orthopcedic  appai'atus. 
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In  the  first  section  we  find  a  considerable  number  of  f^r^j  f. 
workfi  by  Dr.  Gaze,  Dr.  Chenu,  M.  Louis  Cazenavej  the  uimcu!' 
Comte  de  Beauibrt»  M.  Aohard,  M.  Burin-DabuiflsoOy  and  svumci^L 

other?.  iNSTBU- 

In  the  English  department,  a  work  entitled,  "  America  _  r~ 
"  and  her  Army,"  by  Kohert  Mackenzie,  and  various  worka  ** 
on  military  hospitals  in  Italy,  Switzerland,  Baden,  and 
Belgium  J  and  a  t-onipletc  library  of  information  on 
America,  including  the  works  of  Belloc ;  the  "  History  of 
«  the  Sanitary  Commimion  of  the  United  States/'  by  Dr. 
ThoDiflS  W.  £t«di;  Dr.  HammoDd's  ^'MiUtiu^  and  Sor- 
^  gtcal  EBBays;"  together  with  yiist  ooUectionB  of  photo- 
gmphio  views  of  i&  looelities  which  formed  the  meatre 
of  war* 

The  seoond  seotion  is  fonished  almost  exolumTely  by  the  united 
United  States  of  America,  all  the  specimeiis  hanng  been 
supplied  by  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Evan&   Here  we  see  extract 

of  meat,  preserves,  spirits,  preserved  milk,  oysters,  lime 
jniro,  dried  vegetables  of  all  sortv>*,  figh,  fruit,  synipjj,  tea, 
(  nliec,  rice,  &c.  Severed  ol*  these  articles  were  tested  by  the 
jury,  and  found  to  be  in  a  state  of  perfect  preservation. 

The  third  section  is  represented  in  France  by  M.  Noetli,  Fnmce. 
who  exhibits  a  nicN  liMiiical  bed  of  ingenions  contrivance; 
by  the  Comte  de  Bruda,  who  diispLiys  various  articles  fiir- 
nished  by  M.  Arraulty  to.,  medicine  chests,  surgical- 
instroment  cases,  nrtioulated  splints,  havresacks,  knapsacks^ 
beds,  branoards,  lint,— in  shorty  everything  neoessaiy  for 
assistance  to  the  wounded  $  by  Dr.  Dauvin,  who  exhibits  a 
pad^HMddle,  saddle-bags,  and  a  litter;  by  Captain  Qogent, 
who  shows  complete  horse  trappings  capable  of  being  trans- 
formed into  a  bed«  and  containing  apparatus  for  drewiiig  60 
patients* 

Messrs.  Charrifere  and  Mathien,  in  PMri«,  have  largely 
(■ontril>utod  to  the  ambulance  department,  in  the  way  of 
litters,  saddle-bags,  and  surgical  inptnimcnt'?  fif  overj^  kind. 
M.  Laforge,  of  Lyons,  supplies  dried  and  compressed  vege- 
tables. There  are  other  objects  too  numerous  to  mention, 
but  which  the  visitor  will  observe  with  interest 

In  Italy  the  collection  of  Locati,  of  Turin,  displaying  Italy, 
ambulance  carriages,  cacolets,  and  litters;  the  Association 
Italienne  de  Seoonrs  anx  Bless^^  showing  instraments  by 
M.  BarUeri  (Mihnese  committee),  and  the  exhibition  of  the 
same  assodation,  Florence  committee,  are  worthy  of  remark. 

We  haye  also>  in  Italy,  Me^^^rs.  Barbieri  and  Dalhiciano, 
of  Naples,  and  others,  who  exhibit  litters  more  or  less 
mgemons ;  and  Oldenbmgh,  Meckfenbarghy  Wflrtembeig, 
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fiinJ.F.   RuItzcHnTid,  Spain,  and  Portugal  iiavc  each  conUibutiMi  to 

Mbiucal  the  t^ame  departnicnt. 

svBoicAL  Prussia  deserves  speci;il  mention.  Amonc^st  the  eollectioiijj 
mbsttIJac.  ^^^'"^  couutry  is  a  large  tent  for  16  iumuies.  This  tent  id 
pitclied  in  the  park.  In  it  are  placed  Bome  smaller  ones ; 
and  it  contiung,  besides  Utters  of  Tarioas  sorts,  some  of  ¥Pliick 
are  irery  ingenioiis,  anii-chairs»  branoards,  and  cheap  bed- 
steads.  In  this  tent  is  the  Sang^s  ambulance  eaniage. 

PruBsia  also  shows  operaJang  tables,  Langenbcrck's  arm 
and  leg  baths  and  irrigatoi*s,  and  great  varictieH  of  iint,  air- 
cushions,  and  bandages.  Tliere  is  also  a  curious  invention  of 
parchment-paper  bnii^s  for  cooling  liquids  by  evaporation. 

In  the  gi*and  duchy  of  liaden  is  the  collection  of  Fischer, 
the  justly  eminent  8urqic«il-instniincnt  maker  of  Heidelberg. 
He  exliibitb  st  am  apparatus  for  hospitals,  litter!?,  and  openi- 
tion  tables.  .Vmung  his  artieles  is  the  Garibaldi  chair,  very 
cleverly  contrived,  which,  by  an  ingenious  mechanism,  may  be 
transformed  into  a  couch  or  bed,  and  admits  of  the  patient 
taking  various  postures.  It  is  handsomely  covered,  and  the 
price  seemed  very  reasonable.  Fischer  has  alrndj  been 
mentioned  as  exhibiting  surgical  instmments  of  excellent 
quality. 

In  the  grand  duchy  of  Hesse  the  mechanical  bed  of 
Neuter  attracted  attention;  Dick  and  Kirschter  eidubit  a 
Bprin<z;  cnrriajxc  litter,  cheap  and  solid. 
United  'I'lio  collection  made  by  the  sanitary  committee  of  the 

United  States  of"  America  is  by  far  the  most  complete  iind 
the  most  remarkal)le  of  the  Exhiljitiuu.  jSo  detail,  however 
triviaJ  it  may  uj)pear,  has  been  omitted  of  a  nature  to  succour 
the  wounded  and  to  alleviate  their  sufferiugt^,  and  no  expense 
spared  to  promote  their  comforts.  At  the  same  time  tho 
utmost  attention  has  been,  where  it  was  possible,  bestowed 
on  economy,  and  some  articles  of  wondenul  cheapness  are 
exhibited  in  this  extraordinary  collection. 

The  elementary  products  in  the  American  department  have 
already  been  alluded  to.  Wc  must  call  attention  to  a  plsn» 
in  relief,  of  the  liospitnl  at  Philadelphia,  conmsting  of  several 
pavilions,  each  eoutainiii*;-  f)0  beds,  Tlie  jury  "were  struck 
with  admiration  by  the  ingenuity  displayed  in  the  ventilating 
process,  which  has  been  applied  all  through  the  hospital, 
and  in  the  construction  of  the  water-closets.  These  latter 
arc  perfectly  inodorous,  and,  stninge  to  say,  there  is  no  water 
used.  The  air  is  continually  renewed  from  w  ithout  by  means 
of  a  stove,  which  heats  the  internal  air,  thus  forming  a 
vacuum,  into  which  the  external  air  rushes  with  much  £rce 
and  dries  the  fiecal  matter,  which  is  emptied  everj  thy. 
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In  the  centre  of  the  American  bdlding  is  a  complete  and  (^[^^^, 
rich  model  of  a  steam  ambulance  carriage,  oontainhig  60  beds*  mbdica& 
and  ftmuhed  idih  eveiy  reqmrite»  euch  as  soj^ad  instni-  sviStcAi, 
ments,  surgeon^s  room,  operating  tables,  &c.  Tnere  are  also  x£^^&c. 
seTend  ambulance  waggons,  litters,  and  cacolets,  and  some 
excellent  elastic  bedsteads,  which  are  ycry  solid  and  well- 
made,  and  cost  only  7£  each.  The  nurgical  instruments  are 
chiefly  of  TiemaTi's  manufjictiire.  We  must  also  direct  the 
visitor  to  inspect  the  nrmv  moflicino-chcsts,  widicrs'  kits, 
stoves,  coffee-makinf^  apparatus,  portable  kitchens,  I'racture- 
bed?,  bandages  of  all  borttf,  and  ambidance  carriages,  of 
which  there  is  a  great  variety.  It  would  be  unjust  not  to 
state  that  the  greatest  credit  and  praise  are  due  to  Dr.  Thoiim« 
W.  Evaiiij  lor  Iiaving  brought  together,  at  very  considerable 
expense,  this  admirable  collection,  and  thus  made  European 
fluigeons  acquainted  mtii  many  details  of  which  they  had 
been  nreyiously  i^orant.  Dr.  Evans  has  been  most  ably 
seconded  in  its  ionnation  by  Dr.  Crane,  a  distinguished 
and  intelligent  yonng  army  surgeon  of  the  United  States, 
who  is  generally  to  be  found  on  the  premises,  and  is  at  all 
times  remiy  to  aflbrd  information  to  inquiring  visitors.  The 
Americans  also  display  a  number  of  tents  ;  among  them  is 
the  umbrella  tent»  which  can  be  folded  up  into  m  incredibly 
small  space. 

In  the  American  department  there  is  also  an  apparatus  for 
the  production  of  the  nitroua  oxide  gas,  which  is  now  very 
generally  adopted     an  anjesthctic  in  the  United  Stiites. 

Messrs.  Savory  and  ^loorc  have  remarkable  specimema  of 
ambulance  panniers  and  medicine  chestSw 

In  £n^nd>  Mr.  Thomas  Dixon  exhibits  an  elegant  and  BnHMMi. 
ingenious  litter^  called  the    Nightingale  Cradles'*  and  Mr. 
Bedford  has^  in  the  English  War  Department,  a  model  of  a 
stretcher. 

The  importance  of  the  Exhibition  of  the  Sanitary  Com- 
missions is  such  that  it  has  attracted  the  peculiar  attention, 
not  only  of  the  public,  but  also  of  the  French,  English,  antl 
other  Govorninent<,  who  have  sent  special  oommisaions  to 
exiunine  and  to  report  thereon. 

A  collective  L':oI<l  medal  has  been  awarded  to  the  Inter- 
nationiU  Exhibition  by  the  jury  of  Class  11. 
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Befobt  on  Philosophical  Instruments  and  Appaba-  MR  Wnp 
Tus  for  TEAcmNG  SoiaNOB.— (Claas  12.)— By  C.  fi.  SJpniiii" 
WfiLD,Eflq.  ,^--2,, 


Although  not  calculated  to  arrest  the  attention  of  tlie 
majority  of  visitors  to  the  Paris  Exhibition,  the  philo8oplii- 
cal  instrumentb  and  apparatus  for  teaching  science  take  hijjh 
rank  aiuong  the  vnst  variety  <  •(  i  injects  amassed  in  the  Champ 
de  Mars.  Jb  ur  it  is  by  means  of  iuHtrument^  hke^thebc  that 
nature  has  revealed  many  of  her  moat  important  secrets  to 
maiL  Viewed  in  tiuB  light,  an  examination  of  the  philo- 
flophioal  inrtromentB  in  tiiia  lemarlfltble  Exhibition  cannot 
foa  to  be  deeply  intereBtinff  and  at  the  same  time  instmctiTe. 

Without  tne  means  of  institating  experiments*  <^n  vniucor 
neoessarily  of  an  extremely  delicate  nature,  theories  cannot  cai^i^^' 
be  made  to  rest  on  the  broad  and  subetantial  basis  of  facts, 
and  no  surer  means  can  be  taken  to  accomplish  this  than  to 
bring  before  the  philosopher  a  collection  of  instruments 
emanating  from  scientific  workphopF  in  various  countries, 
thus  enabling  him  to  draw  valuable  intormation  from  the 
physical  labour  of  others,  which  wili,  when  applied  to  arts 
ana  manufactures,  contribute  to  the  axlvantage  of  mankind 
generally.    Aa  the  tiuccessfiil  scientiHc  speculations  of  the 
last  three  centurieis  have  hcen.  the  natural  sequel  to  the  art- 
energies  of  the  preceding  ages^  so  must  the  newest  scientific 
spe<mlaidon8  of  onr  contempovariea  and  th^  suoceesorBy  in 
Older  to  be  snoceBsfiil,  be  the  result  and  consequence  of 
powers  as  yet  often  appearing  in  the  undeveloped  form  of 
art  alone  which  exist  among  us  at  the  present  day.    Thus  a 
great  exlubition  of  the  works  of  material  art  should  carry 
with  it  its  scientific  moral,  and  the  opportunities  of  survey- 
ing a  va5t  practical  art-world,  and  of  apj^peciating  the  pro- 
bablc  residta  of  its  sway,  may  well  be  deemed  too  valuable  to 
be  allowed  to  be  let  j>lip  for  the  purposes  of  that  scientific 
i^tudy  and  speculatbn  which  naturally  arise  irom  such 
opportunitien. 

Philosophicai  instrumentB,  processes  depending  on  their 
use,  models,  &c.  are  represented  in  the  Paris  International 
Exhibition  by  490  exhibitora.  The  countries  of  these  ex- 
hibitors testify  how  philosophical  science  is  extending  over 
our  globe.  Ae  following  table  will  enable  a  comparison  to 
be  institated  between  the  eadiibitorB  of  ptulosophiosl  instru- 
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3is  wttt.ti  mcnts  at  the  last  London  International  Exhibition  and  those 
ftopincAi,  ozniDtCuifir  in  the  FariB  Exhibition  of  this  year; —  . 

IXSTKU-  "  ' 

Number  of 
exhibitor)!  of 
philoflophi- 
nal  iiistru- 
mentii  in 
isttuid 
1887. 


Astronomi- 
nal  inntrii- 
mentf. 


— 

1863. 

1S67. 

1862. 

1867. 

AleeriA        «  « 

S 

Norway       •  • 

3 

7 

Anatria        «  * 

21 

20 

Papal  Stataa  - 

1 

6 

1 

4 

Portnjral  • 

1 

3 

Bavariu        •  • 

3 

17 

Prussia  » 

20 

24 

Bclirium 

8 

•« 

i 

lioiaia        ^  • 

5 

18 

Brazil 

2 

.1 

Siam  -         •  - 

I 

Canada 

5 

Spain  • 

5 

Denmark  • 

4 

1 

Sweden 

Ifi 

IS 

Egypt 

lu 

Switzerland  - 

9 

14 

France 

62 

112 

Tunis          -  • 

1 

Hanorer 

S 

Turkey 

60 

Hesfle 

2 

3 

Unitr  l  Kingdom 

162 

29 

HoUand 

10 

9 

Umtal  States 

1 

15 

Italy  -         -  - 

19 

91 

Uruguay 

I 

Liou-Kion     -  - 

1 

Wirtembexg  - 

3 

4 

Natal 

Nova  Scotia  - 

2 
1 

351 

490 

It  appears  by  the  foregoing  table  that  the  total  number  of 
exhibitors  in  tlic  department  of  philosophical  instriiinents  at 
the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867  exceeds  those  who  exhibited 
in  the  London  Intenational  Exhibilion  of  1862  by  139. 
We  ako  find  exhibitors  in  this  class  from  Siam»  xunis» 
Liou-Kiony  Braal ;  not,  it  is  true,  placing  before  ns  any  very 
remarkable  instruments  or  scientific  models  or  drawings, 
but,  still,  objects  which  testify  that  the  torch  of  science  has 
been  lighted  in  far  distant  countries,  and  a  spirit  of  philo- 
sophical invest  juration  awakened. 

It  wili  be  also  seen  by  the  fore<j^oing  table  that  the  great 
increase  in  the  afrfrregatc  mnubcr  of  exhibitors  in  the  [)re9ent 
Exhibition  is  sustained  in  tlic  class  of  philosophical  instru- 
ments;  and  the  f;ict  is  the  more  remarkable  when  it  isi  con- 
sidered that  the  United  Kingdom  is  represented  by  only  29 
exhibitors,  whereas  it  sent  162  to  our  International  Exhi* 
bition  of  1862. 

The  space  at  our  disposal  will  only  enable  ns  to  note  the 
most  important  objects  exhibited. 

Astronomical  In8trum£nt& 

The  transcendent  achievements  of  astronomical  science 
arc  due  iu  a  great  measure  to  the  excellence  and  precision 
of  astronomi«d  instruments.  For  although  the  observation 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  has  always  been  a  favourite  pursiut 
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af  philosopherd,  it  was  not  until  the  dose  of  the  seyentcenth  ^J^^ 
oentary  that  great  exactitude  was  attained  in  the  principle  sopiiicax 
and  practice  of  observation.    At  thnt  period  telescopes  of  muwrSjUe, 
far  hi<:rher  power  than  liad  liitlierto  been  u^ed  were  broiiofht 
to  brnr  on  the  heavens  ;  and  they  were  provided  with  deli- 
cate nucrotuctcr.-?,  for  making  micrometric  meM>Juremcnta. 
But,  remarkable  as  were  these  instnunentu,  coiapared  with 
tiiose  used  by  preceding  astronomers,  tiicy  appear  insigni- 
ficiint  by  the  side  of  thoae  constructed  during  late  yeais  for 
national  obsenratories. 

The  great  rUk,  however,  attending  the  carriage  of  philo- 
sophical inatmoientSt  and  especially  large  equatorials,  will 
always  cause  countries  to  be  inefficiently  represented  in  this 
department  at  international  exhihitionSi  Thus,  the  Paris 
Exhibition,  like  its  London  predecessor  of  1862,  fails  to 
illustrate  the  high  perfection  to  wliich  the  great  makers  of 
astronoTnical  instruments  have  attained.  Many  of  the  most 
eminent  makers,  and  especially  the  English,  do  not  exhibit ; 
and  there  is  only  one  reflecting  telcacopo  in  the  Exhibition. 
This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  as  great  attention  has  lately 
been  paid  in  the  United  Kingdom  by  eminent  men  of 
science  to  the  improvement  of  the  latter  instrument,  par- 
ticularly with  reference  to  the  construction  of  a  powerfnl 
reflector  which  it  is  proposed  to  set  up  at  Melbourne  for  the 
purpose  of  obeenrii^  the  astronomical  phenomena  of  that 
hemisphere. 

The  Royal  Observatory  at  Ghreenvrich  and  those  of  Ox- 
ford, Cambridge,  Edinburgh,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Berlin,  sad  Paris,  have  been  largely  supplied  with  important, 
and  in  many  cases  novel,  instruments  of  great  power ;  while 
tlie  muniBcence  and  enterprise  of  private  individuals — such 
as  Lord  Rosse,  Mr.  Xasmyth,  and  Afr.  De  la  Rue — are 
continually  evoking  new  elVorts  of  meclmnicid  skill,  to  the 
great  advantage  of  astronomical  f*ciencc.  It  would,  liow- 
ever,  be  unreasonable  to  expect  to  iiud  many  large  astro- 
nomical instruments  at  an  exhibition.  Thej  are  always 
made  to  order,  and,  when  finished,  are  forwarded  to  the 
observatories  or  other  establishments  for  which  they  are 
required.  An  exception  might  hare  been  made  with  re- 
spect to  the  astronomical  and  geodesical  instruments  of  the 
highest  excellence,  constructed  under  the  direction  of  Colonel 
Strange,  by  Troughton  and  Simms  and  T.  Cooke  and  Sons, 
for  the  use  of  the  great  trigonometrical  survey  of  India  for 
the  determination  rcspectivrdy  of  longitud<"  and  latitude. 
These  instruments,  consisting  of  a  great  theodolite,  zenith 
sectors,  5-ft.  transit  instruments,  vertical  circles,  galvanic 
chronographs,  and  astronomical  clocks,  are  not  only  rcmark- 
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m».vrm»  able  for  their  great  mecbanical  excellence,  but  also  for 
ToPHioAi-  varioiip  ingenious  nieclianical  modifications  and  arrangements 
£m»^*^  de.-^igncd  by  Colonel  Strange.    The  5-ft.  transit  ini§trument 
*^      has  a  very  powerful  telescope  of  5  in.  clear  aperture  (a  very 
large  diameter  in  proportion  to  its  focal  length).    The  axis 
is  of  aluuiiuium  bronze,  c;ist  in  one  piece,  hollow,  and  turned 
both  inside  and  out.    All  the  instruments  combine  in  a 
verj  remarkable  manner  maximum  pover  witk  mliiiBiiim 
weight-^  alwajB  highly  desbable  j  and  wee,  in  aU  respects, 
by  Tar  the  best  of  their  kind  that  baye  been  made.  Under 
Ineae  ciroanuianoea,  it  ia  to  be  lamented  that  an  application 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  for  permission  to  exhibit 
them  in  the  Paris  Exhibition  was  unsuccessful.  They 
would  have  excited  great  admiration  and  reflected  high 
eredit  on  Colonel  Strange  and  their  makers. 

One  of  the  principal  features  in  connection  with  a  tro* 
nomical  instruments  is  the  clianire  that  has  taken  })laee  during 
recent  years  in  their  coit  t  ruction.  Formerly,  and  tlie  re- 
mark applies  to  plill  SDitliical  insti'uments  generally,  there 
was  a  tendency  to  make  ihem  extremely  heavy.  The  result 
was,  undoubtedly^  solidity,  but  this  was  attained  at  the 
expense  of  great  anwieldineas.  There  is  a  very  old  micro- 
scope exhibited  among  nrchieological  objects,  in  tlie  Fxmeh 
department  of  the  Exhibition  *ii4iieh  aptly  iUiistrates  ibe 
in  point.  It  is  Very  latge^  very  heavy  and  cum- 
brous, and  yet  of  such  low  power  that  a  modem  jnimosbope 
of  less  than  one  quarter  its  weight  is  far  motB  easy  of  s!d- 
justment,  besides  being  at  the  same  time  much  more  power- 
ful. Mechanical  skill  hn-  efl'ected  a  great  revolution  in  the 
metal  work  of  instruments.  All  superfluous  adjustments 
are  rejected,  and  the  greatest  possible  solidity  is  given  to 
those  retained.  Lightness  with  great  strength  is  attained 
by  the  use  of  alumiuium  bronze,  which  is  nuw  used  in  the 
construction  of  astronomical  instruments,  and  would  be 
more  extensively  employed  if  a -method  of  obtamiag  (Bound 
eastings  with*  certainty  could  be  discovered.  It  is  but  little 
affected  by  ordinary  chemical  agents,  and  possesses  a  strength, 
both  tensile  and  tmnsverse,  exceeding  that  of  wrought  iron. 

The  laivest  equatorial  exhibited  is  that  constructed  by 
Brunner  Brothers,  of  Paris  (89).  l?he  object>-glaa8  of  this 
fine  instrument  is  8 '4  in.  in  diameter,  and  it  is  provided  with 
a  very  aeenrato  clnck  movement,  constructed  on  prinriples 
calculated  to  aitord  perfect  regidarity  of  motion  without 
tremor.  The  general  appearance  of  this  instrument  is 
elegant,  while  the  workmanship  throughout  is  of  the  highest 
excellence.  It  luis  been  constructed,  bv  order  of  the  Viceroy 
of  Egypt,  for  the  observatory  of  Bouiik,  near  Cairo. 
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P.Q.  Bttidoti  exhibita,  in  the  Flench  department^  a  large  ^^^S- 
telescope  (49),  with  altasimuth  .mounting  and  a  9*2  in*  sormcAx. 
DbjeotgliBs;  but  tho  general  constrncdon  of  this  instrument  ^aiSjtQ, 
is  by  no  menns  of  a  tirst-mte  description. 

Mr.  Dallmeyer,  United  Kingdom  (9),  exhibits  a  ML 
eqnatorial,  witli  5-in.  ohjcct-^'-lass,  embracing  all  the  most 
recent  improvements.  The  priiicipul  feature  in  ihi»  admi- 
rably constructed  instrument  U  that  the  same  clock  motion 
moves  two  ciicles,  one  of  vvliicli  shows  sitlereal  time,  wiiile 
the  other  moves  the  telescope.  The  fonu  of  pt  destal  and 
position  of  the  clock  are  such  that  tlie  clock  weight  descends 
in  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  instrumoil^  thus  increasing 
the  steadiness  of  the  telescope. 

M.  Eynidy  France  (92),  exhibits  a  large  astronomical 
telesoope^  with  a  9*2  in.  obyect-ghiss  and  a  horizontal  and 
▼ertical  motimi ;  but^  apart  from  the  size  of  the  i>bjeot-g1ass» 
there  is  nothing  remarkable  in  this  instrument. 

Secretan,  France  (90),  exhibits  a  small  reflecting  telescope.  Reflecting 
equatorially  mounted,  carrying  a  Foucault'B  silvered  glass 
spendum  of  9-4  in.  dinmeter.  The  construction  of  thi-^  in-  -  •  . 
strument  id  admirable,  and  well  deserves  the  closest  exjmii- 
nation.  Althongh  the  mirror,  compared  fo  the  large  G  ft. 
and  4  ft.  speculas  of  Lord  Rosae  is  very  smidl,  the  brilliancy 
and  perfection  of  its  surface  givea  thia  telescope  very  high 
power.  The  speculum  consists  of  a  polished  suilace  of  gla^, 
OB  whioh  A  very  thin  ooating  of  silver  b  deposited,  by  th« 
process  of  decomposing  the  ammoniarfufate  solution  of  silver 
ojr  dilute  tarterio  aoid.  This  qurror  has  been  found,  by 
-various  trials,  to  possess  considerable  sdvantaces  over  those 
made  with  speculum. metal,  which  are  very  liable  to  injurious 
^exion  by  thttr  own  weight.  It  also  reflects  a  greater  amount 
of  light  than  mirrors  made  of  speeulmn  metal,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  92  to  65.  The  great  brilliancy  and  perfection  of 
M.  "Poucauit's  mirrors  will  be  best  ap})reciated  by  examining 
those  exhibited  near  Secretan's  telescojie. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  he  able  to  record  that  the  result  of  a 
trial  by  the  jurord  of  the  relractiug  astronomical  telescopes 
is  to  place  Mr.  Dulhneycr  at  the  head  of  the  list.  The 
peifbrmaiice»  power,  and  definition  of  his  equatorial  surpsMes 
that  of  the  other  astronoinical  telescopes.  Secrelan  s  re- 
jector was  found  to  be  equal  in  power  to  Mr.  Dallmeyer*s 
jefractc  r.  The  nextinorder  were  Brunner  Brothers,  £vrard, 
and  Bardou.  The  glass  of  which  Mr.  I>aUmeyer'8  object- 
glass  is  constructed  was  made  by  Messrs.  Chance,  of  Bir- 
mingham; the  glaes  of  the  object-glasses  of  the  Paris 
instruments  by  Mr.  C.  Fell,  of  that  city,  who  exhibits  (76) 
aeveral  estremaly  fine  speomeiu  of  optical  giags.    There  gi«aa. 
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 are  some  good  altazimuth  and  transit  instruments  oxhibited 

9?r^i?^?T  in  the  French  department.  Tliose  shown  }>y  ^I.  Ualbreck 
lOMmtcfea  Brunner  Brt^thcr^^  (85  and  H9)  arc  particularly  worthy 
~  of  notice.  Tlie  altazimutli  instruments  exhibited  by  the 
latter  arc  applicable  either  to  nstroiiomicul  or  gcodes*ical 
purposes,  both  circles  beinsj  read  oil  means  of  micrometer 
microscopes.  The  workmanship  of  these  instrumeoto  iB 
admirable,  the  conditiiHis  of  rigidity  wHh  lightnoBS  haying 
been  attained  in  the  most  BucceBsful  manner.  F,  A.  Bi^od« 
France  (94),  exhibits  a  portable  truisitciTcle  for  determming 
both  latitade  and  longitude.  It  is  provided  with  a  compen* 
sating  micrometer,  and  is  in  all  respects  an  admirably-con- 
Btructed  instrument  A  duplleate  of  this  fine  transit  circle 
is  exhibited  by  Secretan  (90),  both  instruments  having  been 
made  nnder  tlie  superintendence  of  M.  Yillarceau,  of  the 
Paris  Obsorvnt  >ry.  T.  Ertel  and  Son,  Bavaria  (7),  also 
exhibit  a  good  meridian  circle. 

Tblebcopeb. 

Uandteie-  The  disphxy  of  mounted  and  hand  telescopes  for  amateur 
astronomers  and  for  military,  navid,  and  travelling  purposes 
IB  yery  large.  T.  Boss,  United  Kingdom  (22)  exhibits 
seyenu  telescopes  of  excellent  definition — one  for  astrono- 
mical purposes,  is  mounted  on  a  stand  of  very  ingenious  con- 
Btmction,  with  extremely  convenient  horizontal  and  vertical 
motion.  T.  lioss  and  J«  H.  Dallmeycr,  United  Kingdom 
(22,  9),  have  been  very  successful  in  producing  hand  tele- 
scopes of  a  pii]>erior  description.  They  exhibit  instruinonts 
the  focal  lengths  of  which  are  only  from  niiie  to  ten  tunes 
the  diameter  of  their  clear  aperture.  The  performance 
of  thei?e  instruments  is  most  excellent.  R.  and  J.  Beck, 
United  Kingdom  (3),  exhibit  a  new  binocular  telescope, 
with  which  some  very  interesting  features  connected  with 
binocular  yision  can  be  obserrel.  Bardou,  France  (49), 
exhibits  a  great  yariety  of  telcBoopes  and  bmooular  opera 
glasses^  some  of  which  are  monnted  in  alundniom*  M.  Bardou 
possesses  the  means  of  soldering  this  metal,  which  enables 
him  to  use  it  extensively  for  large  hand  tdeBCOpea.  The  low 
price  of  Mr.  Bardou's  small  telescopes  and  opera  glassesy  of 
which  he  supplies  great  quantitiCB  to  England,  is  very  re- 
markable when  considered  m  connexion  with  their  excellent 
workmanship  and  good  definition.    A.  PaiUard,  France  (  74), 

Qpera  exhibits  various  opera  glasses  which,  by  an  ingenious  contri- 
vance,  can  be  clianged  for  use  in  the  country,  marine  pur- 
poses, or  ior  tiio  tlicatre.  F.  V.  Teigne,  France  (1*^); 
Jiieder,  France  (60);  Lebruu,  i  rum  e  (.77);  Steinhil,  and 
lAen,  Bmria  (5  and  6),  also  eidbibit  good  telescope?,  with 
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in  some  instances,  new  contrivances  for  niountinii".     The  m^h.^Wbld 
opera  glasses  and  lenses  for  telescopes  and  pliotoi;;  apliic  sophicai, 
cameras  exhibited  by  Vuigtlander  and  Son,  ^Vustria  (18),  are  ujurSlfto. 
excellent,  and  fully  sustain  tlie  well-known  reputation  of  this  "~" 
highly  eminent  firm. 

In  connexion  with  astronomioal  telescope:^,  an  observing 
ohair^  exhibited  hy  Mr.  £.  Tyer,  United  Kingdom  (28), 
may  be  noticed  for  its  ingenious  and^  at  the  sametimej  simple 
construction. 

SuftVBTIKO  InBTRUMSNTS. 

The  show  of  these  important  instruments  in  the  Paris  surveying 
Exhibition  is  greatly  superior  to  that  in  the  International  urantt. 
Exhibition  of  1 862 ;  for,  though  not  presenting  any  great 
novelty  of  construction,  their  workmanship  is  better,  and, 
with  few  exceptions,  they  display  greater  perfectioii  and  a 
much  higher  nnish.  This  is  especially  remarkable  with  re- 
spect to  a  Iheodolite,  constmcted  by  J.'Brauer,  Russia  (16), 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  Jacobi,  of  St  Fetersbuig. 
This  instrument,  which  was  tested  by  the  jurors,  was  found 
to  be  wonderfully  accurate,  and  to  answer  all  its  requirements 
admirably.  F.  Drier  and  Co,>  France  (25),  exhibit  several 
beautiful  surveyiog  instruments,  many  of  which  were  used 
in  the  survey  of  Paris.  Tliey  highly  merit  the  closest  ex- 
amination. The  levelling  instruments  shown  by  Gravet- 
Tavcrnicr,  and  Kigaud,  France  (23  and  94),  are  excellent. 
The  latter  exhibits  a  theodolite  made  of  platinum.  The  in-  ThcodoUtet. 
stniments  ot"  this  descri})tion  exhibited  by  Kern,  Switzer- 
huiJ  (10),  have  long  enjoyed  high  reputation.  JScverai  will 
be  found  in  the  Paris  Exhibition  remarkable  for  their  precision 
and  veiy  moderate  price.  The  principcd  novelty  they  dis- 
play is  in  their  mechanical  arrangements,  though  in  the 
opinion  of  some  of  the  jurors  rigidity  has  been  somewhat 
sacrificed  in  ti  e  ( iideayour  to  obtain  lightness.  The  esta- 
blishment of  M.  Kern  at  ^Rrau>  employs  120  workmen  in  the 
manufacture  of  surveying  and  mathematical  instruments, 
large  quantities  of  which  are  exported  to  England.  The 
theodolites  exhibited  by  Pistor  and  Martins,  of  Berlin, 
Prussia  (6),  are  of  the  highest  order  of  excellence,  and  are 
remarkable  for  a  very  ingenious  a])paratus  for  reversin^:^  the 
telescope  in  its  bearings.  Tlie  Sociite  pour  la  Construction 
d  Instruments  de  Physique  dc  Geneve,  Switzerland  (12), 
also  exhibit  good  surveying  instruments,  very  remarkable 
for  tiidr  moderate  price.  The  Industrial  Institution  61 
Lisbon,  Portugal  (2),  ezhilnts  well-constructed  theodolites, 
showing  a  great  advance  in  excellence  of  workmanship  over 
those  exhibited  by  the  same  institution  in  1862.  Cavaliere^ 
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Mb.  WKLn  "Rossi,  of  Rome,  well  known  for  his  admirable  survey  of  the 
sopmcxx  (Jataconibs  under  lluitcitv,  cxhibltj^  a  stenojirapbic  and  ortho- 
Misn»*e.  grnphic  michine,  wliich  has  been  vised  with  ^rrcnt  stiece?^  in 
this  subterranean  survey.  **  Tlie  machine  is  carried  in  the 
**  hand.  A  long  micrometer  screw  has  a  pulUy  at  one  end; 
"  over  this  pulley  is  wound  an  endless  cord  oi  definite  length, 
"  &&,  say,  one  yard.  The  operator,  placing  himself  cloee  to  the 

wall  to  be  tumyed,  measum  off  yard  by  yard  with  \m 
"  oord.   The  act  of  doing  so  tarns  the  screw  at  eaoh  yard,  m 

definite  quantity,  of  which  the  proporUon  to  the  yard  18 
"  known.  The  screw  moves  a  tracer  over  a  piece  of  paper 
^  fixed  horizontally  on  the  machine.  The  tracer  has  two 
"  points,  which  can  be  separated  by  a  quantity  representioff 
*'  the  width  of  the  path  or  gallery  being  surveyed.  The  vertical 
"  section  is  obtained  by  analogous  inoans,  alight  being  carried 
**  in  advance  of  the  observer,  on  which  to  direct  a  pair  of 
*'  sights,  the  inclination  of  which  determines  tlio  position  of 
"  another  tracer  on  a  second  ()iecc  of  paper  attached  to  the 
*'  machine."  Such  an  instrument  amnot,  of  course,  give  very 
accurate  results;  but  with  it  Cavolicre  llossi  has  made  a 
iexr  interesting  survey  of  the  Cataeombs. 

H.  Schaefibr,  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse  ^2),  exhibits  several 
good  ^eodolites  and  level&  The  worKmanshtp  of  these 
instruments  is  of  a  superior  order,  and  reflects  great  credit' 
on  the  establishment  from  which  it  emanates.  Becker  and 
Buddingh,  Holland  (7)>  also  exhibit  some  weU-constructed 
levels  of  good  quality. 
JiuAm'  T'nder  the  bead  of  surveying  instruments  may  be  included 
plan  I  meters  and  telemeters,  several  varieties  of  which  will  be 
found  in  the  Frenrb  department  of  philosophical  inFtruments. 
Planimeters,  which,  it  may  be  reniiuked,  are  more  used  on 
the  Continent  than  in  our  country,  are  constructed  for 
ascertaining,  without  entering  into  trigonometrical  calcula- 
tions, the  area  embrac^  within  any  given  outline  traced  on 
a  plane  surface*  **  The  instrument  acts  on  the  principle  of 
**  mechanical  integration — ^that  is,  the  summing  up  the 
«  small  areavS  into  which  any  given  figpire  may  be  supposed 
**  to  be  divided  by  an  indefinite  number  of  equidistant  lines, 
*'  either  parallel  to  each  other  or  On  passing  through  the 
**  same  point,  the  former  indicating  in  geometrical  language 
*'  rectangnlqr  and  the  latter  polar  co-ordinates.  It  will  be 
"  easily  understood  that,  if  motion  can  bo  comnmnicated  to 
**  a  rotating  wb<»el  which  is  jointly  propoi  tional  to  the 
**  number  of  succcaslve  lengths  of  the  elementary  poilions 

into  wliich  the  surface  is  supposed  to  be  divided,  the 
**  aggregate  motion  of  the  wheel  multiplied  by  sotnc  knowu 
**  constant  will  represwt  the  superficial  area  to  be  deter- 
*•  mined.' 
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Telemeters,  or,  as  the  name  imi)lic8,  distance  measurers,  Mn.  Wkld 
consist  of  two  telescopes  placed  at  the  ends  of  a  short  base,  gopmcAi 
composed  of  two   concentric  tubes  containing  reflecting  J^^^ 
prisnr^,  hy  which  the  object  is  bisected  horizontally  and  the  — - 
imagea  of  the  upper  and  lower  lialves  brought  before  the 
eyas  of  the  observer.    A  coincidence  can  he  obtained  by 
fnoying  one  of  the  prisms  attached  to  a  long  gradaated  arnij 
iha  Mdin^  of  which  gives^  by  referene^  io<  a  teble^  tba 
Beqaired  distance  of  the  oljeet    SpeeimenS'  of  both  thdse 
kiatniiiiMits  are  exhibited  by  Grayet-TaTermer  and  I. 
fcibm^  France  (23  and  42). 

Sextants! 

A  very  fine  display  ia  made  of  these  iristrumcnts,  particti'^  Sastukti. 
larly  by  Paris  makers.  Several  exhibit  important  modifica- 
tions of  the  orij^inal  sextant,  especially  in  the  introduction  of 
artificial  horizons  for  use  on  shore,  or  at  sea  wlion  tlic  fofi- 
line  h  hazy.  It  is  to  be  rei^retted  that  the  eminent  Kiigiish 
makers  of  these  instrunientss  have  not  exhibited,  for  at  the 
Exhibition  of  1862  their  sextnnts  and  quadrants  were 
remarkable  for  excellence  of  construction  and  moderate 
price.  •  ■  I  ■'  ' 

A  sextant,  with  attached  spirit^evel  horizon,  exhibited  by 
G.  Davidson,  United  States  (8),  is  worthy  of  examination. 

The  difficulty  of  procuring  good  plane  and  parallel  glasses 
at  a  moderate  price  for  sextants  has  hitherto  been  very  great, 
and  there  exist  but  few  artists  capable  of  supplying  with 
4Settainty  and  in  perfection  these  important  objecta.  The  *" 
glass  made  by  C.  Fell,  France  (76),  for  sextants  is  by  far  the 
best  in  the  Exhibition.  Mr.  Bntf^rts,  of  F^nrtrlon,  has 
devoted  himself  for  many  vcars  to  tl;*  manufacture  of  glasses 
for  sextants,  which  are  of  the  highest  fjuality  ;  hut  he,  unfor- 
tunately, docs  not  exhibit  on  the  present  occasion. 

Mathekatioal  DraWiho  Inbtruxbnts. 

The  show  of  mathematical  instruments   in  the  Paris  Mathcraati- 
Exhibition  leaves  scarcely  anything  to  be  desired.     They  "'It^U'^ 
combine,  in  a  very  remarkable  manner,  great  accuracy  and 
high  tinifihi  with,  in  many  instances,  economical  manu'* 
facture. 

EUiott,  Brothers,  United  Kingdom  (13),  who  have  long 
been  celebrated  for  their  mathematical  xnstniments,  exhibit 
an  extensive  and  most  beautiful  colketton.  Their  cooBtruo^ 
tion  and  high  finish  cannot  be  surpassed.  Gravet-TaTernier^ 
France  (23),  and  J.  Eem^  Switzerland  (10),  also  exhibit 
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Mb. Weld  excellent  inr^tnnnunts  of  tliis  description.  The  latter  arc 
SwScix  remarkable  ioi  their  very  moderate  price, 
^"""Sc.  Barling,  Brown,  and  Sharpe,  United  States  (11),  show 
an  admirable  series  of  steel  measures  af  length,  steel  caliper- 
tobesy  Yernier  calipers,  imiversal  squares^  centre  gauges, 
bevel  protmctoiSy  and  specimens  of  the  American  wire  gauge. 
The  accuracy  of  their  steel  straight  edges  is  very  great,  and 
the  ixeneral  oonstmction  of  their  instruments  is  excellent. 
I'he  divieions  on  the  scales  are  effected  by  machines  and  are 
extremely  clear  and  accurate.  These  articles  are  manufac- 
turefl  on  a  lar^e  sctilc  for  the  engineering  establishments  in 
the  United  States,  ami  :il-o  for  the  EnL^li?-h  market. 

The  mathcaiatical  instruinenta  cxlill.itcd  by  J.  Koyer, 
France  (69),  are  extremely  good  j  one  lor  dniwing  parallel 
lines  by  the  action  of  a  spring  is  very  ingenious,  llaff 
Brothers,  Bavaria  (9),  exhibit  a  very  oomplete  collection  of 
mathematical  xnstniments,  displaying  excellent  workmanship. 
!I3ieir  ooet  is  extremely  moderate,  considering  their  very 
superior  quality.  A  magazine  case  contiuntng  a  beam  com- 
pass, a  proportional  compass,  six  pairs  of  compasses  of  various 
xinds,  several  excellent  drawing-pens,  graduated  rulers, 
sectors,  and  protractors,  all  in  electrum  metal,  is  priced 
3L  18.S. 

C.  liieticr,  Bavaria  (10),  also  exiubits  good  and  moderate* 
priced  instruments. 

DiviDiNO  Engines. 

DiTidins  Several  of  these  instruments  may  be  seen  in  the  present 
Exhibition.  Among  the  best  are  those  of  L.  Penreanx, 
France  (31),  who  exhibits  circular  and  straight  line  dividing- 
engines  of  various  sizes,  and,  as  far  as  they  could  be  tested, 
of  very  great  accuracy.  C.  A,  Guillemot,  France  (40),  also 
shows  a  dividing-engine  of  a  novel  construction,  provided 
with  an  arrangement  by  means  of  whicli  n  curve  exhibiting 
its  own  error  can  be  described.  The  above  makers  also 
display  some  very  delicate  cathetomcterg,  by  which  the 
distance  between  two  points  in  a  vertical  line  can  be  deter- 
mined to  l-2000th  of  a  millimetre  (  00002  English  inch). 
Two  cathetometers,  exhibited  by  G.  Brauer,  Kussia  (16), 
made  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Jacobi,  also  merit 
examination.  The  smaller  one  is  exquisitely  finished,  and  is 
capable  of  measuring  distances  between  two  pcnnts  with  very 
great  precision. 

It  is  absolutely  essential  in  the  construction  of  these 
delicate  instruments  that  the  working  parts  should  be  free 
from  tremor.  This  condition  has  been  attained  in  tlie  above 
in-truments,  which  are  decidedly  the  best  catbetometers  that 
have  ever  been  exliibited. 
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Several  pantographs,  enibraciDg  in  some  instances  new  bophicaa 
constructions,  are  exhibited ;  but  the  only  instrument  of  this  vsmSo. 
kind  which  merits  special  n  i'ce  is  that  exhibited  hy  A.  pfcntJT* 
Gavard,  France  (33).     This  instniinent,  consisting  of  a 
series  of  brass  rods  jointed  together  in  the  fbnn  of  a  paraU 
lelogram,  m  ti^  to  have  perfectly  free  motion  in  a  horizontal 
plane,  is  made  by  very  ingenious  nii'I  novel  contrivances  to 
pro(l\icc  duplicate  reductions  of  figure.-',  Sec,  not  only  on 
plain  surfaces  ljut  on  cyliudersa.    By  its  incanR  patterns  may 
be  drawn  and  engraved  on  copper  rollerd  with  the  greatest 
precision,  and  impressions  taken  from  them.    The  invention, 
which  is  highly  creditable  to  M.  Gavard,  is  likely  to  be  of 
great  benefit  to  the  calico-printing  trade.* 

Under  the  head  of  pantographs  may  be  included  a  micro-  Mimwec^io 
scopic  writing  machine^  exhibited  by  E.  Hardy,  France  (91),  "^^bS^ 
but  which  in  its  performance  falls  far  short  of  Mr.  Peter's 
celebrated  machine  exhibited  in  1862,  with  which  the  entire 
Bible  may  be  written  three  times  in  the  space  of  a  square 
inch. 

Balances. 

The  prc^^cnt  Exhibition  presents  a  large  and  highly-credit- 
able display  ol'  balances  of  precision,  principally,  however,  of 
Continental  manufacture.  No  very  notable  improvement  in 
the  construction  of  these  important  instruments  appears  to 
bare  been  introduced  within  the  last  few  years;  but  it  is 
obeerrable  that  foreign  governments  are  extremely  anxious 
to  procure  as  standards  the  best  possible  balances  from  the 
most  celebrated  makers.  Thus,  several  balances  are  exhibited 
constructed  liy  order  of  governments  for  cities  and  towns. 
Those  exhibited  by  T.  C.  Bo^-mh  and  K.  E.  Bailly,  France 
(4  and  HG)  ;  E.  Sacie,  Belgium  (7);  and  L.  Keimnnn,  (1. 
TTorn,  and  F.  Hiigersliorff",  Prussia  (4,  8,  and  12);  are  rc- 
nuu  kuble  for  their  liigli  finisli  nud  great  precision.  The 
material  of  the  beams,  except  in  those  of  very  large  size,  is 
generally  brass;  but  many  of  the  smaller  balances  for  la- 
boratory purposes  are  made  of  aluminium  bronze,  which,  on 
account  of  its  great  rigidity,  is  a  material  pecuHarly  suitable 
for  bahmce  beams. 

MXCBOSCOP£& 

The  collection  of  microscopes,  indudin^  binocular  instru- 
ments,  is  remarkably  fine.    Certainly,  within  the  last  few 

*  It  10  to  be  regretted  that  a  very  elaborate  pantogn^h,  contrived  by  H. 
Wagner,  of  Berlin,  wat  fioc  indttded  m  Claw  IS,  It  ia  pfteed  In  CSm  M. 
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Vr^wbld  years  the  improvements  that  have  been  made  in  the  raecha- 
^oi?rnr^  nical  armnGTements  of  microscopes  have  been  very  great,  and 
wTmAa  especially  by  English  makers.  The  introduction  of  the 
—  binocular  arrangement  of  Mr.  Wenham  and  that  of  M. 
Nachet,  of  Paris,  have  created  a  new  eni  in  the  history  of 
the  microscope.  Mr.  Wenham's  contrivance,  now  generall}' 
adopted,  consists  in  intercepting  one  half  of  the  pencil 
emergiu£r  from  the  object-glass  by  a  prism  placed  immediately 
above  ii,  the  transyerse  section  of  which  is  a  trapezium 
of  such  figure  that  the  transmitted  half-pencil  Is  made  to 
form  the  usual  visual  angle  with  the  undisturbed  half;  thet 
surfaces  of  incidence  and  emergence  being  both  perpendicur 
lar  to  the  respective  directions  of  the  rays  which  snfifer  two 
internal  reflections  in  passing  through  the  prism.  Tlie 
object  is  thercrorc  seen  stcrcoscopically,  tlunieh  in  somewhat 
cxagsicrntcd  relief  Several  new  and  important  modifications 
of  illiiiuinating  aj)paratu.s  liuve  also  been  recently  introduced. 

The  microscopes  exhibited  by  K.  and  J.  Beck,  J.  II.  Dall- 
meyer,  and  T.Ross,  United  Kingdom  (3,  9,  and  22),  in  their 
mechanical  arrangements,  means  of  illumination,  and  power- 
ful and  clear  definition, leave  souroely  anything  to  hederired. 
Amon^  other  novelties  introdooed  hy  Messrs.  Beck  is  that 
of  a  hmoenlsr  in  which  the  prism  is  fitted  immediately 
behind  the  hack  lens  of  the  object-glass,  and  which,  hy  means 
of  a  small  screw,  can  be  adjusted  so  as  to  divert  any  number 
of  rays  into  the  second  tube ;  by  this  contrivance  the  full 
field  of  the  object-glass  is  obtained,  and  the  effect  of  monocu- 
lar and  binocular  visions  on  the  same  object  can  be  readily 
compared.  Messrs.  Boek  al^<o  exhibit  a  l-'2nt]i  object-glass, 
and,  under  the  head  of  Apparatus  for  the  Microscope,  other 
im]>ortant  novelties.  Ihit,  although  the  h'nglish  microscopes 
arc  the  best  in  the  present  Exhibition,  having  come  out  vic- 
toriously in  the  trial  of  microscopes  by  the  jurors,  the  micro- 
scopea  exhUiited  hy  Continental  makers  may  he  profitably 
studied.  The  greater  proportion  show  a  marked  improvement 
over  those  ezmbited  in  1862,  especially  with  regard  to  their 
mechanical  arr  uigements.  The  microscopes  exhibited  by 
E.  F.  Hartnack,  France  (51),  should  be  examined  ci|refully« 
Their  peculiarity  consists  in  the  employment  of  two  sets  of 
high  powers,  one  of  which  is  used  by  immersion  in  water, 
which  prevents  a  considerable  amount  of  colour  resulting 
from  relraction  being  apparent,  and  causes,  under  stniie  cir- 
cumstances, a  greator  a?iiount  of  light  to  be  transuiitted  ; 
but  Mr.  Hartnack's  oliject -glasses  do  not  approach  the  Eng- 
glish  glasses  in  angular  aperture.  This  principle  of  construc- 
tion has  not  been  carried  out  by  English  microscope- makers, 
all  their  objectives  being  corrected  for  the  reception  of  rays 
jfrom  air. 
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The  microscopes  exhibited  by  MiraiKl  ct  Fils,  France  (52),  ^^pf^fS^ 
combine  n  iinlariscope,  and  possess  mnny  in^^-eniou:}  mcchani-  ^[Vi^^L--''' 
cal  arrangciiients.     E.  Giindlach,  Pru.ssia  (I'J),  S.  Merz,  jiitoMto^ 
Bavaria  (6),  and  La  Socii^te  pour  la  Construction  d'lnstru- 
ments  de  Physique  de  Genfeve,  Switzerland  (12),  also  show 
microscopes  whicli  should  be  examined  for  various  novel 
mechanical  arraoMnenti).  ' ' 

¥,  A,  Koliert,PriieBia  (14),  ezbibita  a  complete  series  of  v^ite- 
hoB  oelebiated  teet-linest  for  which  he'  received  a  medd  in 
tibe  Eadnbidcai  of  1851 ;  aod  Messra^Beck  show  a  very  com* 
prehenaiye  and  interesting  set  of  microsoopio  objects. 

Spectacles. 

The  exhibition  of  spectacles  in  the  French  department  is  8p«c*«5i«^ 
by  far  the  best  in  the  I'^.xlilliitinn.  Those  exhibited  by 
Delabrc  aTi'l  Co..  the  Soci^lt^  dvs  Lundtiers,  and  Morey 
Btiillet,  France  (H4,  LS()),are  vory  remarkable  for  their  excel- 
lence and  moderate  pri'-e.  The  latter  exhibits  well-made 
spectacles,  in  steel  framos,  which  are  sold  at  3f.  the  dozen.  . , 

The  eminent  British  makers  of  these  articles  who  exhibited  . ..  „ 
largely  in  1862  arc  absent  on  the  present  occasion,  and  thus 
no  comparison  can  be  instituted  between  them  and  the  foreign 
spectacle-makers.  It  is  satisfactory  to  lind  that  m  the  case 
of  nearly  all  the  best  descriptions  of  spectacles  exhibited 
provision  has  been  made  to  enable  the  axis  of  each  eye  to 
coincide  with  the  central  spot  of  the  lens;  without  this 
arrangement  spectacles  must  be  always  more  or  less  defec- 
tive, 

SP£CTB08C0PXa. 

Since  Fruunhofer's  discovery  that  the  sdar  spectrmn 
not  continuous^  bat  ooosists  of  Inndnons  spaces  separated 
from  each  otiberby  nomerons  dark  bands,  researches  in  the 
spectra  of  varions  kiods  of  lights  have  been  pursued  with 
great  diligenoe  by  many  eminent  philosophers.  It  has  been 
ascertuned  that  all  simple  bodies,  especially  those  of  a  metal- 
lic nature,  when  raised  to  the  state  of  incandescent  vapour 
emit  light,  which,  when  submitted  to  prismatic  decomposi- 
tion, doo^  not  present  a  contimious  spectrum,  hut  isolated 
band.*-  (>t  different  colours  and  of  different  but  definite  di  ^rcr's 
of  rr  Ti  :ui|^ibility.  Tin  colours  of  these  bri<«lii  lines  and  tlicir 
position  in  the  spectrum  are  found  to  tlepend  on  the  chemical 
nature  of  the  botly  which  emits  the  rays,  and  to  be  invariable 
for  the  stmie  substance.  To  this  method  of  investigation  we 
owe  the  discovery  of  several  new  metals,  and  it  has  been  as- 
certained that  luminous  vapours  of  iron,  nickel,  chrominm, 
ealeinm,  magnesium,  potassium^  and  sodium,  with  some  others^ 
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^SbS  ^^'^  vicinity  of  the  sun.    In  order  to  pursue  this 

80PHICA1  extremely  interesting  bmncli  of  physical  science,  whicb,  it 
lomAcb  18  confidently  expected,  will  L'He  us  a  great  insip^ht  intt)  tlie 
phyj^icnl  constitution  of  tin  ^t*  liar  as  well  as  of  the  >()lar 
photospheres,  ffreat  attention  lias  been  recently  paid  to  the 
construction  uiul  improvement  of  spectroscopes.  Some 
remarkably  fine  int-Li  lunenta  of  this  kind  areeznibited  in  the 
present  Exhibition.  By  far  the  most  noteworthy  h  that 
shown  by  L.  J.  Dnboscq,  France  (88),  conetructed  after 
Steinhetl*8  modeL  The  beam  in  BuceeaeiTely  transmitted 
through  SIX  prisms  of  60  deg.,  by  which  means  the  separation 
of  the  ban^  of  the  spectrum  is  greatly  increased.  By  a!i 
ingenious  contriYance  these  prisms  can  be  essily  moved  in 
combination.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  mafrnificent  spec- 
troscope, with  nine  ])ri?m?,  constnicted  by  "Mossrs.  Sj)encer, 
Brownings  and  Co.,  of  London,  has  not  been  exhibited. 

DiFFBACTION  AND  POLARISING  APPARATUS. 

YMOag  The  beautiful  and  highly-interesting  phenomena  of  diffrac- 
tion  and  polarisation  liaTC  lately  engaj^  considerable  atten- 
tion, and  for  their  observation  very  mgenions  and  delicate 
apparatus  has  been  constructed  by  English  and  Continental 

pmlosophical  instrument  makers.  The  ordinary  chromatic 
phenomonn  of  diffraction  arc  most  easily  nn^}  conveniently 
observed  by  tranjimittin^'  a  pencil  of  light  through  a  fine 
wire  grating,  or  rejecting  it  from  a  polished  surface  on 
which  exceedingly  fine  parallel  and  equidistant  lines  arc 
ruled.  1  hey  are  produced  by  tlie  interference  of  certain 
rays  defiected  from  their  original  jwith  by  the  contiguous 
lines.  The  theory  of  the  reflection  of  pokunsed  light  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  problems  in  physical  maSiematics. 
Briefly,  polarised  li^ht  may  be  described  as  the  result  of  the 
motions  or  rapid  Tibiations  of  a  beam  of  ordinary  light  re- 
volved in  two  planes  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  which  is 
effected  by  transmission  through  or  reflection  from  tlie  sur- 
faces of  various  substances.  When  the  light  is  thus  affected 
it  exhibits  an  extremely  beautiful  daBS  of  phenomena, 
known  under  the  name  of  polarisation. 

At  the  Exhibition  of  18G2  many  ingenious  contrivances 
for  polari^iing  light  were  exhibited  by  English  makers,  who 
do  not,  however,  come  forth  in  any  strength  in  this  depart- 
ment on  the  present  occasion.  The  most  complete  and 
interesting  jiolarising  appaiatus  is  that  exhibited  by  L. 
Duboscq  and  Bertaud,  f^rance  (88  and  58).  The  object  of 
one  of  the  instruments  shown  by  the  latter  is  to  measure 
the  axes  of  polarisation.   M.  Bertaud  also  shows  hollow 
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prisms  for  liqmd  refraction^  combming  a  goniometer  and  oifp^ii^ 
polarieoope.  Several  extremely  ingenious  oplithalmoscopes  sophical 
are  exhibited  by  this  maker.    One  hns  been  used  with  great  mSiSk 
success  for  ezainimng  the  interior  of  the  larynx,  uterus,  and  Q,f,Smav. 
yieccra. 

H.  J.  Soleil,  France  contributes  a  variety  of  po- 

larising apparatus  of  very  intrcnious  construction,  and  also 
Fizeau's  apparatus  for  exhibiting  the  dilatation  of  crystals. 

C.  H.  beguy  and  Alvergniat  Brotber?,  France  (35 
and  36),  also  exhibit  elaborate  apparatus  for  showing  the 
fluorescence  of  crystals. 

Heliostats. 

These  instruments,  the  principal  object  of  which  is  to  HeUostoU. 
maintain  a  solar  beam  continuously  directed  to  one  point, 
may  be  seen  to  great  perfection  in  the  French  dcpui tinent. 
The  heliostats  of  Silbermann  and  Foucaultj  executed  and 
exhibited  by  Duboecq,  are  highly  remarkable  for  their  beau* 
tifttl  mechanical  arrangements  and  regularity  of  motion. 
The  heliostat  of  M.  Foucault  has  lately  undergone  con- 
siderable improTwents^  and  is  a  very  perfect  instrument. 

Acoustic  Instruments. 

Various  ingenious  oontriyances  haye  been  devised  for  the  acoubUo 
automatic  dehneation  of  sonorous  vibration.  The  best  appa-  '^^j^^- 
ratus  for  this  object— and,  indeed,  the  only  apparatus  of  a 
truly  philosophical  nature — is  that  exhibited  by  B.  Koenig, 

France  (87).  M.  Koenig  has  been  engaged  for  many  years 
in  investigating  the  laws  of  found,  and  h;i3  contrive'!  a  great 
variety  of  instrument>?  f('r  their  illu.-tnition  by  remarkable 
and  striking  experiments^.  His  exhibition  is  certainly  one 
of  the  most  interestinii;  t'ratmes  in  the  philusophical  depart- 
ment. Besides  bis  own  apparatus,  M.  Koenig  exhibits  that 
of  M.  Lissajous  and  Desuins,  which  comprises  several 
novelties. 

L.  Magrini,  Italy  (86),  exhibits  electrical  apparatus  for 
illustrating  various  principles  of  acoustics^  constructed  for 
the  Hoyal  Museum  at  Florence^  yrith  which  he  has  illustrated 
interesting  lectures  in  that  ct^. 

MBTBOXOXiOOICAti  InSTBUMBMTS, 

The  great  attention  devoted  during  recent  years  to  the  Motcoroio- 
investi^^'ation  of  the  laws  of  meteorology  has  natoraUy  led 
to  a  considerable  improvement  of  meteorological  instru- 
ments.   It  is  worthy  of  remark^  as  illustratbg  the  deve* 
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«vfSS»  ^'^P'*®^^  meteorology,  that  at  the  Exhibition  of  1851 
BopmcAr  the  meteorological  instruments  were  not  only  extremely 
iKBTSD-  liujitcd  in  number  but,  with  very  few  exceptiouB,  totally 
unfitted  tor  trustworthy  meteorological  observations.  The 
result  of  this  ►shortcoming  was  to  create  a  new  and  better 
class  of  instruments ;  and  at  the  Exhibition  of  1862  a  irreat 
number  of  admirable  meteorologicid  in^ti-amcnti  were  exhi- 
bited, especially  by  English  makers.  The  absence  of  the 
majority  of  emioent  London  jihiloaophkal  instirumeiit 
makers  from  the  preseiit  Exhibition  ^prevents  fk  correct 
estimate  being  formed  of  the  improvements  effected  in  me- 
teorological instruments.  Those  exhibited,  however,  are 
amply  sufHcient  to  shovr  the  desire  that  exists  to  improve 
and  perfect  these  important  instruments. 

By  far  the  most  remarkable  meteorological  apparatus  is 
that  exhibited  by  Padre  Secchi,  Papal  Sf:ife^n\  Pndre 
Secchi  has  long  been  known  in  the  s*clcntiiic  world  for  his 
astronomical  and  meteorological  researches.  He  is  director 
of  the  ohservuUiiy  atti\ched  to  the  Colleiiio  Romano,  and 
has  been  engaged  for  many  years  in  cultivaung  and  teaching 
the  physical  sciences.  '  Witn  great  labour,  and  deriviug  but 
little  assistance  from  his  Government,  he  has  racceeded  in 
constructing  the  best  self-registering  meteorological  nppar 
ratus  that  exists;  The  temperature,  pressure  cn  the  atmo- 
sphere, direction  and  force  of  the  win^  smoont  of  .iain'4nd 
humiditj,  are  accuratclj  recorded  by  means  of  curves  traced 
on  paper  by  the  apparatus,  which  is  acted  upon,  hy  ckiok* 
work  and  voltaic  currents.  Tim  nppnrattiR  has  been  removed 
frofi^  Home,  where  the  writer  has  ^een  it  working  with  great 
regiiiarity. 

K.  and  .1.  Bock,  United  Kingdom  (8\  cxfiibit  a  new 
mercurial  mountain  barometer,  of  a  very  ^c nsitive  chanicter 
and  extremely  poi  table.  It  has  been  tested  at  a  height  of 
14»000  ft.,  and  found  to  be  very  accurate. 

R  R.  Hammatt,  United  States  (3),  as  president  of  the 
American  Aelloscope  Company,  exhibits,  on  the  part  of  the 
company^  a  new  - ^'aelloecope"  barometer  invented  1»7 
Mr.  H.  A.  Clum.  The  feature  of  this  instrument  is,  as  its 
name  implies,*  to  show  the  powerful  atmospheric  vibrations 
which  precede  storms.  According  to  the  statements  of  the 
inventor  it  is  extremely  sensitive,  and  requires  no  correction 
of  any  kind  .whatever.  The  point  indicated  on  the  dial  ifs 
correct,  the  instrument  bcng  compensatory  in  every  parti- 
cular. The  principle  con^i?t€  in  the  combination  of  air-gas 
chambers  with  a  float  connected  with  a  mercurial  c<;luinn  in 
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such  a  manner  that  the  cliambcrs  are  acted  on  hy  the  atmo-  ^^SSbS 
sphere  surrouodtog  them.    But  the  iDstruinent  is  eo  large  t^^i' 
and  costly,  varying  in  price  from  1^000  dole,  to  10,000  dok.^  — " 
that  it  is  not  likely  to  come  into  general  lue  or  to  supersede 
ordinary  mercuruU.  barometers. 

A.  G.  Theorell,  Sweden  ^9),  exhibits  a  sclt-registering 
barometrical  and  thermometrical  apparatus  of  apparently 
ingenious  construction ;  but,  as  the  apparatus  is  not  com- 
pleted, and  the  inventor  was  not  preocut  to  explain  its 
action,  the  writer  is  unable  to  give  any  detailed  report 
upoa'tt4  ... 

-  ^Ntojiet  and  Co.,  France  (ll),  exhibit  a  vevy  extensive  Aneroid 
eoUeetion  of  aneroid  barometers,  of  which  thev  are  the  prin- 
cipal  manufaetorers  in  Paris.  They  are  of  various  sises, 
from  those  intended  for  public  buildings  to  delicate  and 
minute  pocket  instruments.  Improvements  have  been  in- 
troduced by  Messrs.  Naudet,  which,  while  increasing  the 
sensitiveness  of  aneroids,  render  them  less  liable  to  be  de- 
ranged by  concussion.  Fe^^•  philoijophieal  instruments  atlbrd 
greater  proof  of  the  pertection  to  which  workmanship  has 
arrived  than  the  aneroid  barometer.  It  was  first  ijiveiited 
by  Conte,  better  known  for  the  drasving-chalks  which  bear 
his  name,  when  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  aerostatic 
estahliahment  at  Meudon,  founded  by  the  first  Napoleon. 
He  was  desirous  ta  make  a  barometer  without  merourj*  to 
be  used  in  connexion  with  balloons,  and  contrived  en  instru- 
ment on  the  principle  of  the  present  aneroid  barometer, 
which  he,  however,  discarded,  being  unable  to  make  it 
sufficiently  sensitive.  In  the  hands  of  Vidi  and  others  the 
aneroid  barometer  has  become  a  most  reliable  instrument 

F.  Richard,  France  (14),  exhibits  ^evpral  barometers  on 
the  aneroid  principle,  but  differing  from  Conte  and  Vidi*8 
iastnimenta  in  tiieir  construction.  They  were  invented  by 
M.  Bourdon,  and  are  ba5«ed  on  the  tendency  possessed  by  a 
coiled  and  exhausted  tube  of  thin  metal  to  contract  or  elon- 
gate when  subjected  to  variations  of  pressure.  The  Unm  of 
tube  is  not  circular,  but  a  little  Battened  and  curved  inwards. 
The  tube  is  exhausted  of  air  and  hermetically  sealed  at  both 
enda  As  the  atmospheric  pressure  firom  without  increases 
on  the  tube,  the  variations  of  curvature  gradually  change. 
M.  Richard  states  that  his  barometers  constructed  on  this 
principle  are  compensated,  and  require  no  coxreeti<m. 

A  great  variety  of  excellent  thermometer?  are  exhibited.  Thermo- 
Tho8e  made  by  J.  L.  R^vdrend,  France  (39),  are  pnrticn-  ^e**™- 
larly  deserving  of  notice  tor  their  clear  and  well  cnt  gradna- 
tiond.  R.  and  J.  iieck  s  exhibition  of  thermometers,  includmg 
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^iMuLo  maximum   and  minimum,  is   highly  to  be  commended. 

soPnicAi  A.  T).  Bache,  United  States  (I),  shows  a  deep-sea  ther- 

mSi^  mometcr,  of  novel  construction,  for  registering^  the  tempera- 
"~      tnrc  by  the  action  of  metallic  b:irs.    The  instrument  is  used 
by  the  United  States  Government  Coast  Survey. 

Several  good  anemometers  are  displayed.    They  are  con- 

^  struoted  for  the  most  part  on  Dr.  Robinson's  principle,  in 
wfaidi  four  bemisphericiu  cups  revolve  with  the  pressure  of 
the  wind  and  give  action  to  most  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
apparatus.  The  cups  are  found  to  revolve  with  one  tluxd 
the  velocity  of  the  wind.  H.  and  J.  Beck  exhibit  an  excel- 
lent anemometer,  and  those  shown  by  G.  W.  Lyth,  Swe- 
den (2),  and  J  B  Hennault  and  Son,  Belgium  (4),  are  to  be 
commended  for  their  mechanical  arrangements. 

Hydrome.  Hydrometers,  which  form  the  basis  of  many  important 
mercantile  transactions,  are  abundant  in  the  prci>ent  Exhibi- 
tion. Almoist  all  countries  exhibiting  philosophical  instru- 
ments show  one  or  more  hydrometers — the  names  of  sacchap 
Tometer,  salinometery  lactometer,  serinometer  being  applied 
to  the  pur})ose  for  which  the  instroment  is  constructea.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  almost  all  the  hydrometers  exhibited  are 
made  of  glass.  They  are,  of  course,  more  liable  to  destmo- 
tion  by  accident,  but  thej  possess  the  important  advantage 
that  their  indications  cannot  be  vitiated  by  accident,  while 
metallic  instruments  boing  necessarily  very  thin,  are  liable 
to  be  indented  and  bruised. 

Calculating  Machike& 

ciUcuUtiuK  Under  thlc  head  the  present  Exhibition  shows  no  advance 
over  that  of  1862,  the  few  calculating  machines  exhibited 
being  of  a  very  elementary  nature.  These  instntments  are 
essentially  of  two  kinds.  In  the  simpler  form  the  operation 
of  addition  b  efiected  by  causing  a  figured  wheel  to  advance 
a  given  number  of  unit  spaces,  by  moving  tlirough  the 
same  number  of  spaces  a  wheel  with  which  it  is  in  gear* 
The  process  of  multiplication  is  merely  that  of  successive 
additions;  and  subtraction  and  division  arc  the  invf^rric  pro- 
cesses of  the  former.  The  cripbrnted  Pascal  constructed  a 
machine  for  executing  tlu'  ordinary  ofiorations  of  arithmetic; 
and  Leibnitz  invented  another  by  wiiicli  arithmetical  com- 
putations might  be  nnuie.  The  only  calculating  machines  in 
the  Paris  Exhibition  worthy  of  notice  are  those  exhibited 
by  R.  Dnnlop,  United  Kingdom  (12),  and  C.  X.  Thomas, 
France  (29).  Mr.  Dunlop*s  machines  multiply  and  ^vide 
money  by  numbers  from  J^nd  of  an  tinit  to  100,000  and 
upwards ;  multiply  and  divide  money  by  weight,  tons,  cwt.. 
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qrs.,  lbs.,  and  compute  series  of  calculations  decimally  f^such  MB.Wsti> 
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OS  costs  of  manufacture,  Sec.),  hn.v'm^  a  common  multiplier  or 
divi?or.  Mr.  Thoina;*'s  instrument  multiplies  tiurlit  fiijures 
ny  eight  in  eighteen  socuiuls;  divides  sixteen  tigures  by  — 
eight  in  twenty-four  seconds ;  and  extracts  the  square  root 
of  sixteen  tinnrej^  in  ninety  seconds.  The  price  of  the  iu- 
strument  is  2U/.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  specimen  of 
one  of  the  extremely  ingenious  and  beautiful  calculating 
machines  of  Meflars.  Sc1wutz»  of  Stockholm,  is  not  in  the 
Paris  Exhibition.  One  of  these  machines  is  in  the  office  of 
the  Registrar^General  in  London,  where  it  is  performing 
very  useful  work.  It  not  only  cidculates  to  sixteen  plfices 
of  figures,  but  simultaneously  prints  the  results.  Specimens 
of  the  printing  executed  by  this  machine  may  be  seen  in 
the  Swedish  department  of  the  Exhibition* 

Electbigal  Maghu«£& 

The  most  important  philosophical  instruments  connected  Kiectrioai 
with  electricity  are  those  by  which  the  various  measure- 
ments  of  electrical  quantities  are  eflfeoted.  These  are 
divided  into  strength  of  currents,  quantity  of  electricity, 
dectro-motive  force  and  resistance  of  conductors.  The  most 
interesting  electrical  machine  in  the  present  Exhibition  is 
that  exhibited  by  M.  VVesselhoft,  Russia  (14).  It  is  the 
invention  of  Professor  Tiipler,  of  Riga,  and  acts  on  tiie 
principle  of  nuiltiplying  induction  re>»!dting  from  a  series  of 
glass  plate.<9  roffttin<j  with  great  rapidity.  This  instrument 
is  especially  deservmg  of  examination,  and  is  a  great  im- 
provement on  lloltz's  apparatus  of  a  similar  nature. 

Few  philosophical  instruments  possess  ^rreater  interest  Eiw^tro- 
thau  those  known  as  electro-magnetic,  i  ioui  the  period  tnuciiinM.  • 
when  Oersted,  in  1820,  linked  the  sciences  of  electricity  and 
magnetism  together,  and  proved  that  the  one  acts  upon  the 
other,  not  in  straight  lines  as  other  forces  do^  but  in  a 
dhreetion  at  right  angles,  so  that,  by  ultimately  making  and 
destroying  the  action  of  magnetism,  a  moving  power  can  be 
ol  t  lined  capable  of  mechanical  application,  great  expectations 
have  been  entertained  that  these  forces  would  admit  of  useful 
practical  application.  But  hitherto  no  electro-magnetic  machine 
ha?  been  constructed  ;it  all  capable  of  compctinir  suoce-=«^ftilly 
with  the  steam  eugme.  P.  Dumoulin-Froment,  France  (^3j, 
exhibits  a  machine  of  this  kind,  but  it  is  more  in  the  nature 
of  a  toy  tlian  a  machine  of  practical  utility.  But  Oersted's 
discovery  of  the?e  electro-magnetic  laws  has  been  turned 
to  signal  ad  viiutage  for  astronomical  purposes.  The  Ameri- 
cans were  among  the  first  to  apply  tb^  laws  in  the  deter* 
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oifpmLo^  mination  ot  the  difference  of  lougitude,  aud  W.  Bi  ud  and 
80PHICAL  Son,  United  States  (4),  exhibit  an  astronomicl  clock  and 
mxT8,&c.  chronogiiipli  which  wa*  used  for  ascertaining,  in  connection 
with  the  Atlantic  cable,  the  difference  of  longitude  be- 
tween Newfoundlctad  and  Yalentia.  France  contributes  grand 
mi^eto-electrical  apparatus.  That  of  Nolleti*8,  exhibited 
by  Kuhmkorff,  France  (1),  constracted  for  the  £oo)e  Poly- 
technique,  and  his  inductive  apparatus  for  converting  dy- 
namic into  Btatic  electricity,  are  especially  worthy  of  being 
attentively  examined. 

General  Morin  (not  in  the  catalogue)  exhibits  a  very 
ingenious  apparatus  for  rc£;isterin;^  minute  vaiintions  of 
temperature  means  of  a  thermo-electric  pile.  The  appa- 
ratus is  compo-cd  of  fifteen  bra«s  rods  and  the  same  number 
of  irou  ones,  eo  di^^posed  as  to  constitute  u  thermo-ciectric 
pile  of  fifteen  ci  njilcs.  If  we  suppose  one  of  the  soldered 
points  of  junction  ol  ilie  two  metals  to  be  kept  at  a  constant 
temperature — the  freezing  point,  for  instance — then  another 
junction  being  situated  in  a  given  medium  at  another  tem- 
perature, a  current  will  be  excited  in  proportion  to  the 
difierence.  The  existence  of  this  current  is  made  apparent 
by  the  deviation  of  a  magnetic  needle,  the  electric  fluid 
previously  passing  through  the  bobbins  of  a  common  multi- 
plicator.  The  needle  itself  is  suspended  by  a  silken  thread* 
Let  119  now  suppose  the  needle  to  be  situated  in  the  plane 
of  the  magnetic  meridian,  and  to  be  provided  with  a  vertical 
shaft  proceeding  from  its  centre  aud  supporting  a  copper 
needle  at  its  lower  end.  As  copper  is  non-magnetic  it 
cannot  exercise  any  influence  on  the  desired  result,  and  being 
parallel  to  the  iron  needle,  and  consequently  in  the  same 
vertical  plane  with  it,  it  will  strictly  indicate  the  same 
deviations.  A  horizontal  disc  of  white  paper  situated  under 
this  copper  needle,  and  supported  by  a  vertical  shaft  made  to 
revolve  by  dock  work,  completes  its  entire  revolution  in  the 
course  of  one  hour,  being,  in  fact,  ndther  more  nor  less  than 
a  dial  plate,  which,  instead  of  being  fixed  and  provided  with 
moveable  hands,  as  in  a  common  watch,  or  rather  chrono^ 
meter,  is  itself  movable  round  a  fixed  hand  which  is  repre- 
sented by  the  copper  needle.  The  latter  ha^;  a  sharp  vertical 
needle-point  fixed  at  its  lower  surface.  At  the  expiration 
of  every  qiuirici-  of  an  lionr  the  paper  disc  suddenly  springs 
upwards,  nieets  the  sharp  point,  and  is  pricked  by  it.  This 
mark  will  show  what  was  the  position  of  the  needle  at  a 
given  hour ;  and  as  this  position  marks  the  degree  of  the 
mtensity  of  the  current,  which  is  itself  but  an  exponent  of 
the  temperature  of  the  medium  under  consideration,  it 
fdlows  diat  Ifjf  this  contriTance  the  viriation  of  tempentBSe 
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wblch  has  taken  place  in  the  course  of  one  quarter  of  an  ^"p^K 
bour  is  legifitereid.   It  will,  of  course,  be  understood  tbat  "jg^^^ 
tbe  paper  disc  returns  to  its  ordinary  level  as  soon  as  it  has  mrm,  te. 
Teceived  the  mark  of  tbe  needle.    The  performance  of  this 
novel  and  ingenious  apparatus  is  stated  to  be  highly  satis* 
factory. 

W.  Laddf  United  ^ngdom  (not  in  catalogue),  shows  a 

very  ingenious  electro-magnetic  machine,  with  a  new  appli^ 
cation  of  the  principle  of  aii^entinr]^  indefinitely  tho  power 
of  an  elect ro-nuiLni'  t  hy  rmTcnts  produced  by  iteelf.  The 
apparatus  can  be  ii.-ed  ior  lii:  lii  hou.-e  and  other  purposes,  and 
is  driven  by  a  one-horse  power  steam  engine,  by  which  force 
effects  arc  produced  equal  to  a  fifty  (i rove's  batteiy. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  stau.  here  that  electricity 
is  likely  to  receive  many  new  and  important  applications  in 
the  arts,  one  of  which  is  the  refining  of  sugar.  While,  by 
means  of  an  electro-ma^tnetic  machine,  a  current  of  electricity 
may  be  made  to  produce  its  equivalent  of  mechanical  power, 
so,  by  a  reverse  process,  mechanieal  power  may  be  made  to 
produce  electricity.  It  has  been  found  by  experiments  that 
a  stream  of  electricity  derived  from  a  powerful  electro-mag- 
netic machine  driven  through  a  solution  of  brown  unrefined 
sii^nr  will  bleach  it,  electricity  being  thus  made  to  perform  the 
function  of  ehnrcoal.  It  appears  that  one  of  Wilde's  electro- 
magnetic machines,  driven  by  a  15 -horse-power  engine,  has 
been  set  up  for  this  object  in  a  sugar  refinery  in  Whitechapel. 

Under  the  licad  uf  electricity  may  be  included  chronoscopes  chrooo. 
and  chronographs.  These  instruments  are  chiefly  applied  to 
the  measurement  of  the  velocity  of  projectiles  bj  electricity, 
and  for  registering  the  exact  moment  at  which  an  astro- 
nomical or  other  observation  is  made.  The  chronoscopes 
shown  by  E.  Hardy,  France  (91),  constructed  for  the  French 
Government^  are  the  best  instruments  of  the  kind  in  the 
Exhibition. 

The  instruments  used  for  the  automatic  regulation  of  the 
carbon  electrodes  of  electric  lamps  are  extremely  interesting.  *pJ*™"* 
iMvjflrind  is  not  represented  in  this  department  as  she  was  in 
lh(>2  ;  but  France,  in  the  exhibition  of  V.  >ernn*s  (41)  ex- 
tremely beautiful  and  ina-onlous  apparatus,  now  used  in  many 
of  the  French  lighthouses,  is  admirably  represented.  The 
ap|i:ii.itu3  has  been  greatly  improved  since  18G2,  and  the 
automatic  regulation  of  the  charcoal  points  is  now  under  the 
most  perfect  controL  The  intense  nature  of  this  light  is 
such  that  it  has  been  used  with  great  success  in  obtaining 
photographs  of  the  catacombs  under  Paris,  and  of  the  sewers, 
specimens  of  which  may  be  seen  adjoining  M.  8«rrin*8  ex- 
hibition. 
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Hs,  vbld     J.  Eravogl,  Austria  (6),  exhibits  tlie  model  of  an  electro- 
MpmSx  magnetio  machine,  oombining  some  new  principles;  and, 
aiSAc.  •ltfi<>^g'*       included  in  the  catalogae^  it  may  be  desirable 
—  *  to  state  that  our  War  Office  has  sent  to  the  Exhibition  Mr. 
Wheatstone'a  ingenious  magneto-electric  appflxatus  for  firing 
guns. 

An  apparatus  for  cnG^avinf;  by  means  of  electricity,  ex- 
hibited in  the  machinery  department  of  the  Kxhii)"itlon, 
thou^rh  not  included  in  tlie  class  of  philosophical  insini- 
mentii,  may  l)c  incidentally  noticed.  It  is  extremely  ingeuioud 
and  illustrates  in  a  very  forcible  uiunner  the  great  activity 
ol  jiiind  now  devoted  to  utilising  elcctricit}-. 

The  applications  of  electricity  to  telegraphy  are  abundantly 
illnstrated  in  the  Paris  Exhibition*  but  the  examples  apper- 
tain to  another  class  (64),  and  that  of  electricity  to  doclu  to 
dass  23. 

2^0-        Elliott  Brothers,  United  Kingdom  (13),  exhibit  Sir  W. 

Thomson's  astatic  reflecting  galvanometer  used  in  laying  the 
Atlantic  telegraph  cable;  and  P.  H.  Desviixne?,  United 
Kingdom  (U),  a  gyroscope  which  revolves  by  electro-mag- 
netism. 

There  is  a  fine  exhibition  of  jrlns.s  tubes  for  showing  elec- 
tricity in  vacuo  and  in  various  iiij^tily  rarefied  gases.  Those 
exhibited  by  C.  H.  Scsfuy  and  Kiiliinkorfl*,  France  (38  and 
1),  and  b}'  H.  Geissler,  Prussia  (i^,  are  the  most  varied 
and  interesting. 

G.  TrouY^,  France  (8),  exhibits  various  ingenious  auto- 
matic toys,  such  as  humming  birds,  small  gyroscopes,  beads  of 
animals^  Sto.,  set  as  pins,  which  move  by  magneto-electricity. 

Miscellaneous  Philosophical  Instruhektr 

J!!S**Jjjj^     Under  this  head  the  followintr  deserve  notice  : — Jiourbouze, 


l^muBnftk*  ('^'*^)»  ^^^^  shows  an  ingenious  apparatus  fordeterraining 

the  laws  of  falliug  bodies,  their  friction  and  rigidity ;  L.  G. 
Perreaux,  France  (31),  an  ingenious  instrument  for  ascer- 
taining the  elasticity  and  strength  of  wires;  O.  A.  Him, 
France  (^16),  apfNuutus  for  measuring  the  dynamical  force  of 
tor^on  m  working  maoihbery  ;  M.  Chuard,  France  (S8)»  a 
new  safety  lamp  for  mines ;  Ghsneral  Arbnckle,  United  King- 
dom (2),  a  pyrophylax,  or  automatic  apparatus  for  giving 
notice  of  a  fire ;  C*  Wheatatone,  Unit^  Kingdom  (not  in 
catalogue),  cryptographs  for  secret  writing,  used  by  the  War 
Office  ;  F.  Wedel-Jarlsbcrrr,  Sweden  (7),  a  self  registering 
compftiss :  S.  E.  ^lorse,  United  States  (15),  a  bathometer 
for  nieadurinij;  the  depth  of  water;  and  a  very  beautiful 
screw-cutting  lathe,  exhibited  by  R.  and  J.  Beck,. which 
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may  be  considered  aa  perfect  of  its  kind.    It  is  worthy  of  me.  wkld 
remark  that,  while  the  precise  orijrin  of  the  hithe  is  unknown,  ao,*',']"'^ 
though  it  may  be  traced  to  the  potter'.^  wheel  of  tlie  remotest  i»aTHtp- 
times,  the  plan  of  an  extremely  ingenious  self-acting  saw 
mill  moved  by  water-power  may  be  seen  in  a  MS.  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  preserved  in  the  Bibliotheque  Imperiale, 
Paris,  and  is  probably  of  much  earlier  date.    Turning  by 
the  lathe  was  long  a  fkvomite  pursuit  in  France  with  amateurs 
of  all  ranks,  who  seem  to  have  spared  no  expense  in  the 
perfection  and  contrivance  of  elaborate  machinery  for  the 

I>Toductioii  of  complicated  figures.  This  taste  oontinned  at 
east  up  to  the  great  French  Kevolution,  and  contributed 
in  a  very  high  degree  to  the  excellence  of  philosophical 
instruments.  Indeed,  the  constructive  machine  most  per- 
fect in  its  action,  whether  as  regards  the  best  manner  of 
using  dynamical  power  or  the  expeditious  performance  and 
the  good  quality  of  the  work  done,  is  certainly  the  lathe, 
and  great  credit  is  due  to  Messrs.  Beck  fur  tlie  improvements 
they  have  made  in  that  devoted  to  screw-cutting. 

Collections,  Models,  ahd  Dbawinqs  for  Teachikq 
THB  Physical,  Katubal,  and  Medical  Sciences, 
Anatomical  Pbepabations,  &c. 

Under  these  heads  the  Paris  Exhibition  contains  a  vast  Coiieotions 
amount  and  great  varietj  of  subjects.  Among  the  most  totaSnlni 
important  are  I.  Epkens,  PruBsia  (16),  who  exhibits  a  fine 
collection  of  models  for  teaching  geometry,  prepared  under 
the  direction  of  Professor  Pliicker,  of  Bonn ;  A.  Krantz, 
Prussia  (17),  models  of  crystals  ;  J.  Schroeder  and  the  Indus- 
trial Society  of  Hesse,  Grand  Duchy  of  Ilesse  (1  and  a 
magnificent  collection  of  instruments  and  models  for  teaching 
the  physical  sciences,  geometry,  nnd  mechanics :  H.  Meid- 
inger.  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden  (4),  models  in  pasteboard  of 
various  machines  ;  G.  A.  Lenoir,  Austria  (8),  various  models 
of  scientific  apparatus ;  A.  Franchini,  Italy  (26),  instruments 
and  apparatus  fbr  teaching  the  physical  sciences ;  Central  High 
School  of  Engineetiitt,  Italy  (48),  coloured  models  in  wood  of 
crystals ;  Bojal  School  of  Engineers,  Italy  (6 1),  models  of  me- 
chanical machines ;  worksnops  of  Boulik,  Egjrpt  (I),  instru* 
mcnts  and  models  for  teaching  mechanics  ;  Province  of  Para, 
Bra^  (1),  geometrical  models  in  wood ;  £.  Flonck,  France 
{62),  an  extremely  beautiful  model  of  a  locomotive  engine; 
J.  Silberraann,  France  (93  and  1U8),  oil  paintings  illustrating 
various  physical  i)henomena;  and  P.Lackerbauer,France(99), 
water-colour  drawings,  and  lithogra})hs  illustrative  of  natural 
history.  The  most  remarkable  natural  history,  botanical,  Xatumi 
and  geological  collections  are     Mocq^uery's^  France  (107)«  wumSoiu. 
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]fs.WBLD  ifho  exhibits  a  large  collection  of  useful  and  noxious 

80PHICAL  insects;  E.  Verreaux,  France  (110),  humming  birds,  their 
wramAc.  skeletons,  ne^^ts,  and  egfrs  :  Fattier,  Cllinatolop^ical  Society 

 of  Alj^iers  and  Icard,  Algeria  (1,  2,  3),  plants,  flowers,  and 

seeds,  from  Algeria;  A.  Krantz,  Prussia  (17),  geological 
collections  irojii  the  vicinity  of  Bonn  ;  R.  Brendell,  Prussia 
(23),  models  of  flowers  for  teaching  botany  ;  O.  L.  Lundgvist, 
Sweden  \^11),  collection  of  insects  found  in  Sweden  ;  E.  C. 
Schiibeler,  Norway  (6),  botanical  collections  from  Norway  ; 
A.  Strauss*  Rusna  (13),  botanical  collection  from  the  vicinity 
of  Moscow ;  Academy  of  Sciences,  St  Petersburg,  Russia 
(15),  models  of  aerolites  whieb  fell  in  Russia ;  A.  Cerato 
Italy  (55),  yegetable  and  animal  fossils  from  Bolca  ani 
Lumezzane;  Royal  Technical  Institution  of  JTlorence,  Italy 
(60)^  geological  collections  from  Elba;  J.Sequenza,  Italy  (63% 
palaeontological  collections  from  the  province  of  Messina  :  A. 
Sacchi,  Ttnly  (6.5),  collections  ("f  minerals  from  Vesiiviug ; 
P.  Parlatore,  Italy  botanical  collections  and  wax  models 
of  the  vine  disea«*e;  A.  Targioni,  Italy  (90),  zoological 
collcctloiis ;  Abdullah  Bey,  Turkey  (12),  a  very  remarkable 
and  com[)lcte  collection  of  shells,  marine  {)laut^,  fossils,  and 
insects  from  the  Bosphorus^  and  various  preparations  showing 
diseases  of  plants.  These  collections^  extendin<^  to  above 
3^000  spedmens,  bave  been  made  by  Abdullah  Bey,  better 
known  in  the  soientific  world  as  £arl  Hammerschmidt^  his 
original  German  name.  He  entered  the  Turkish  army  some 
year^  ago,  in  which  he  still  serves  as  a  chief  medical  officer. 
He  has  devoted  all  bis  leisure  time  to  natural  history,  espe- 
cially with  the  view  of  founding  a  museum  in  Constintinople, 
for  which  the  above  collections  were  made ;  but  althonghthe 
Sultan  ha3  anthorized  the  establishment  of  such  an  institu- 
tion, and  nominated  Abdullah  Bey  director,  the  want  of 
funds  has  prevented  the  design  being  carried  out 

Dr.  Kcil,  I'gypt  (class  12),  paUeontological  collections 
from  the  vicinity  of  Cairo,  and  specimens  of  sniuil  shells 
(Cyproeamonetaria)  used  as  money  in  parts  of  Africa. 

Chamber  of  Arts,  Canada  (2),  sturod  birds  for  the  study 
of  natural  histoiy. 

C.  J.  S.  Bethone  and  F.  Paasmore»  Canada  (3  and  4), 
collections  of  insects  and  fish. 
Anatomiomi  Tbc  most  remarkable  objects  under  the  head  of  medioal 
^S,^  and  anatomical  preparations  are  those  exhibited  by  L.  Auzouz, 
France  (98),  models  in  wax,  especially  that  of  the  human 
br;>in,  showinc^  the  course  of  all  the  fibre?,  the  muscles  of  a 
gorilla,  horFc,  &c. ;  and  the  anatomy  of  various  aninials  and 
structure  of  plants.  Dr.  Auzoux  also  exhibits  the  elaborito 
aoatouucul  preparatiouj  in  wood^  of  a  mauj  executed  by  the 
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first  Napoleon,  and  for  which  Fontana  received  SOjOOOf. 
P.  N.  Yasseiir,  France  (8 IX  also  shows  admirably  executed 
anatomical  models,  in  wax  nnd  plaster^of-parifl,  of  the  human 
body.  Dr.  J.  Plyrtl,  Austria  (4),  exhibits  excellent  anato- 
mical nuxlol-;  :  especially  dcscrvinn;  of  attention  are  those 
ehowlnjf  Llic  bony  stnicturc  of  the  organ  of  hearing  among 
animals;  and  A.  Har(knj)(t,  ^Sweden  (13),  exhibits  delicately- 
executed  anatomical  bpt'cimon^  in  wax,  among  which  the, 
structure  of  the  gorilla  is  highly  deserving  of  notice. 

Dr.  Brunetti,  Italy  (75),  contributes  a  large  collection  of 
aDaAomical  preparationa  of  the  human  enbjeet  and  of  varioiis 
animals,  showing  the  stmcture  of  the  organs  and  tissues. 
The  ntodus  operandi  of  the  ezUbitor  is  a  secret;  but  in  a 
publication  on  his  preparations  he  states  that  the  process 
does  not  ooenpy  more  than  thirty  hours  at  the  utmost.  The 
preparatioos  are  in  all  cases  lifesize^  and  are  unaffected  fay 
time  or  inaects.  To  the  student  in  anatomy  this  discovery 
promises  to  be  of  great  use,  the  pnrts  being  so  well  pre- 
served as  to  enable  them  to  be  examined  microscopically. 
Montesinos  y  Cnpo-Justo,  Spain  {\\),  exhibits  a  very  in- 
geuiuus  and  weil-cuiisiructed  anatomical  bust  in  plaster,  and 
Dr.  F.  Schiibelers,  Norway  (6),  a  fine  and  extensive  col- 
lection of  plants  from  that  country. 

The  weights,  measures,  and  coins  of  various  countries  are  Weight«. 
pretty  fairly  represented.  The  most  extensive  exhibition  is  a^^S 
that  made  by  the  Imperial  Commission,  who  have  obtained 
standard  specimens  of  the  weights,  measures,  and  coins  of 
different  nations.  They  will  be  found  conveniently  arranged 
in  the  pavilion  in  the  central  garden.  In  drawing  attention 
to  the  collections  under  the  above  heads,  which  will  be  found 
here  and  elsewhere  under  class  12,  the  reporter  cannot  for- 
bear from  adverting  to 'the  confusion  and  discordancy  which 
chara('tprise  the  systems  of  weight  and  measure  at  presont 
in  custumary  use  among  civilised  nations.  Not  only  does 
the  authorised  system  of  each  country  (except  those  which 
have  adopted  the  French  metrical  system)  dillcr  from  tli.it 
of  every  other  country,  but,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  present 
Exhibition,  particular  provinces  and  towns,  in  various 
countries,  are  allowed  to  adopt  special  standards  of  their  , 
own*  Thus,  in  Turicev  there  are  above  fifty  different 
weights  and  measures,  which  may  be  seen  in  lhat  depart- 
ment ;  and  in  other  countries  similar  want  of  uniformity 
prevails.  It  is,  indeed,  greatly  to  be  desired  that  this  ter- 
rible and  most  perplexing  system  should  be  reformed. 
Every  investigator  in  the  field  of  science  can  bear  witness 
to  the  overwhelming  labour  involved  in  the  numerous  and 
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^^^^  leDetby  calcalatioiiB  necessary  to  reduce  to  a  common  and 

OV  PHILO-  ^•^■11  •  1  3      t  t  n 

Boi  iTU  AL  comparable  expreaaion  results  recorded  under  systems  of 

MEXTsJic.  wci^rht  and  measurement  at  once  numerous  and  inconsistent. 

It  will,  assuredly,  not  be  one  of  the  least  important  results 
of  the  Paris  Interuational  Exhibition  if  Governments!  pfcno- 
rally  should  be  led  by  it  to  adopt  the  simple  and  admirable 
metrical  system  of  France. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  stated  that  if  the  philosophical 
instruuients  m  tlie  Puiia  i^xliibitiou  arc  not  remarkable  for 
any  «i:reat  novelty,  they  are  eminently  so  for  their  general 
excellence.  They  also  demonstrate  in  a  Tory  oonspictious 
manner  the  ezertioos  that  are  being  made  by  philosophen 
to  compel  nature^  by  means  of  self-registering  instrument^ 
to  record  her  own  &cts.  Mr.  Charles  Brooke's  admirable 
and  beauti^  system  for  the  photographic  8clf-re^stration 
of  natural  phenomena  has  been  extensively  adopted  with 
si^al  advantage  to  science ;  and,  while  in  long  past  ages 
man  knew  no  substitute  for  the  replacement  of  manual  ex- 
ertions, scientific  aL'^encics  are  now  called  into  play  which, 
while  <!;reatly  diminishing  labour,  largely  add  to  the  comfort 
and  prosperity  of  the  common  wealth.  But  while  the  labours 
of  our  philosuphers  in  this  department  of  science  arc  great, 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  more  attention  is  not  paid  to  the 
construction  of  models  and  instruments  for  teohnological 
instruction  in  general,  with  the  view  to  their  being  exhibited 
in  the  principal  cities  and  towns  of  the  Umted  KingdooL 
While  various  Continental  countries  exhibit  largely  in  this 
most  important  department,  the  United  Kingdom  is  scarcely 
represented.  This  is  the  more  to  be  lamented,  because  it  is 
abundantly  evident  that  the  numerous  schools  and  ooUections 
for  tenchinf;  the  natural  sciences  csfabll^lied  durinjr  recent 
year6  on  the  Contiiu'nt  have  been  highly  instrumental  in 
developing  and  impioving  the  arts  and  maimtactures  of 
foreiuu  countries,  which  now  in  many  respects  rival,  and 
even  surpass,  our  own. 
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There  m  probably  no  daw  of  objeets  on  which  leas  infw- 
mation  is  obtained  by  a  nnivereal  ezhilntion  than  that  whioh 
compxebendi  maps  and  plam.  The  reason  of  this  is  obvioos, 
arising  from  their  portability,  cheapness,  and  the  facility 
with  which  they  can  be  multiplied,  from  which  it  results 
that  no  map  of  any  importance  is  published  in  Europe 
which  does  not  speedily  find  its  way  to  the  geographical 
establish m en of  every  country. 

Among  the  maps  exhibited  at  the  present  Paris  Exhibi-  Govemmeafc 
tion,  the  most  important  are  iiiKjiu  stionably  those  coutri- 
butcd  by  the  different  Governments.    In  all  the  countries 
of  Europe,  the  necessity  has  been  recognised  of  having  a 
detailed  and  accurate  map,  which  should  be  available  for 
military  and  administratiYe  purposes.   The  scales  on  which 
these  surreys  hsTC  been  published  have  Tsried  from  about 
three  inofaes  to  a  mile  to  about  three  miles  to  an  inch. 
First  in  point  of  scale  comes  the  little  electorate  of  Hesse, 
now  politicaUy  extinct,  the  excellent  map  of  which  is  pub- 
lished on  a  scale  of  1  in  25,000  or  about  three  inches  to  a 
mile.    Belgium  comes  next,  1  in  40,000 ;  then  Baden, 
Bavaria,  Sardinia,  Holland,  Wirtcmberg,  01(lenbiirf(,  Grand 
Duchy  of  Hesse,  1  in  50,000;  Saxony,  1  in  57,600;  Great 
Britain,  1  in  63,360  (afterwards  increased  to  1  in  10,560, 
and  flfrain  to  1  in  2,500) ;  Denniark,  France,  and  part  of 
Prussia,  1  in  80,000;  Loml  ardy,  Venetia,  States  of  the 
Church,  Tuscany,  Parma,  riaoentia,  Guastilla,  1  in  86,400; 
Hanorer,  Portugal,  Prussia,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  1  in 
100,000;  Schleswig-Holsteio,  1  in  120,000;  Russia  in 
Europe,  1  in  126,000;  Austria,  1  in  144,000;  Norway  and 
Greece,  1  in  200,000.   These  surveys  haye  been  mostly 
executed  within  the  present  century,  and  many  of  them  are 
still  incomplete^   The  survey  of  Great  Britain  commenced 
by  the  measurement  of  a  base  line  on  Hounslow-heath  in 
1784.    The  new  map  of  France  was  commenced  in  1818. 
Belgium  has  been  late  in  the  field,  only  three  or  four  sheets 
of  the  Government  survey  having  as  yet  been  published ; 
but  this  want  has  not  been  so  much  felt  owin<;  to  the  fine 
map  of  the  country  by  Vandermaeka  which  exists. 

The  last  country  in  iuurope  (excepting  Turkey)  to  recog- 
nize the  necessity  of  a  Government  euivey  wud  6pain,  wkei'e. 
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^CooEEo?"  ^^^^  lately,  no  commencement  of  such  »  work  had  been 
Haps,  ic  made ;  but,  within  the  Inst  two  or  three  years,  steps  hftve 
been  taken  to  remedy  this  defect,  and  a  triangulation,  con- 
ducted on  the  most  scientific  prin<"iple8,  has  been  undertaken. 
It  was  intended  that  the  mapping  of  tho  country  should 
have  advanced  pari  passu  with  the  triangulation;  but, 
uufortuiicitely,  the  political  troubles  in  which  Spain  has 
latterly  been  involved  have  led  to  the  suspension  for  the 
present  of  the  whole  of  the  ourvey  operations. 

In  Tarkej  no  GorennneDt  surYoy  exists;  but  this  gap 
has  been  fiUed  up  by  the  great  map  of  that  countiy  on  a 
scale  of  1  in  600,000  undertaken  hj  IL  Handtke,  wnidi  is 
exhibited  in  the  PruMian  Oonrt 

All  these  OoTemment  surveys  have  been  based  upon 
triangulations,  conducted,  for  the  most  part,  on  the  most 
elaborate  and  scientific  principle?.  The  inr^ntiity  of  me- 
chanicians has  been  exhausted  in  planning  instruments  that 
sliall  measure  base  lines  to  the  fraction  of  an  incli.  Instru- 
ments i'or  celestial  observations  and  for  measurin*'  ansfles 
have  beeu  devised  by  the  best  astronomers  and  oj)ticians  of 
the  day,  and  the  result  has  been  a  marvellous  accuracy,  of 
whioh  an  idea  maj  be  fonned  from  the  het  that  in  the 
Engliah  suryey  the  diflerence  between  iJie  length  of  a  base 
line  seven  miles  long  in  the  north  of  Ireland  obtsined  by  aetual 
measurement,  and  that  which  resulted  from  triangulation 
startine  from  a  base  in  the  south  of  England  and  carried 
over  the  whole  of  England  and  Ireland^  was  only 
inches. 

mc^uTarc  "^'^^  triangidatiou  of  the  difterent  countries  lias  been  con- 
ofiongitudo.  nccted  togetlier.  The  l:i-t  link  in  the  chain  was  completed 
in  18GI-02  by  the  connection  of  the  Belgian  and  lOnglish 
surveys  across  the  north  of  France  and  the  JJriti-li  ClmnneL 
This  was  effected  by  simultaneous  but  iudependent  observar 
tions  carried  on  by  the  French  and  English  engineers.  The 
remarkable  agreement  in  the  results  may  be  seen  in  a  table 
exhibited  in  &e  French  department.  By  all  these  combined 
triangulations  the  earth  has  been  clasped,  so  to  speak,  by  an 
accurate  network,  extending  from  the  Ural  Mountains  on 
the  east  to  the  extremity  of  Ireland  on  the  west.  From  the 
data  which  this  network  affords  it  is  proposed,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  electric  telegraph,  to  mcasipe  an  arc  of 
lon-dtiidc  of  about  75  deg.,  which,  in  connexion  with  the 
numerous  arcs  of  latitude  already  measured,  will,  it  is  hoped, 
mf'Ut  in  solving  pomc  important  questions  in  connexion  with 
tiie  Dgure  of  the  earth,  and  thus  throw  li^ht  ou  some  of  the 
points  which  are  still  obscure  respectins  uie  ori^n  and  early 
history  of  our  globe.   Already  tlte  diierettce  m  length  of 
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the  equatoreal  and  poUr  diameten  has  been  meaaored  whh.  libut.^ol. 
considerable  accuracy ;  and  glimpses  have  been  seen  of  a  au^aS! 
very  curious  fact,  pointed  out  by  Sir  II.  James  in  his  piibli- 
cation  of  the  re.^ults  of  the  comparison  of  the  standards  of 
length  of  different  conntries,  which  consists  in  an  apparent 
elli[)ticiiy  of  the  equator  of  the  earth  and  a  coincidence  of  the 
axes  of  the  supposed  ellipse  with  the  meridians,  round  which 
are  grouped  the  greatest  portions  of  eaith  and  water;  but 
these  resnlts  depend  on  quantities  so  small  and  so  liable  to  be 
vitiated  by  the  least  eiror  of  observation  or  calcolation  that 
it  is  perhaps  premature  as  yet  to  express  a  decided  opinion 
upon  the  reliance  to  be  placed  upon  them.  The  credit  of 
the  idea  of  making  ose  of  the  surveys  of  Europe  for  the 
detemiination  of  a  great  arc  of  longitade  is  due  to  M.  Struve, 
the  great  Kussian  astronomer. 

In  connexion  with  the  proposed  measurement  of  an  arc  Comparison 
of  longitude,  another  interesting^  operation  has  been  carried  ^iSff^ 
out  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  Ortlnance  Survey  of  England, 
namely  the  comparison  of  the  standards  t-f  length  of  different 
nations.  It  is  obvious  that  in  order  to  connect  the  measure- 
meats  duduccd  from  the  triaugulations  of  the  different 
countries  together^  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  exact  relative 
value  of  the  terms  in  which  they  are  expressed.  The  com- 
parative value  of  the  measures  m  use  in  different  countries 
nas  always  been  known  with  sufEusient  exactness  for  practical 
purposes,  but,  when  it  became  a  question  of  dimensions 
involving  several  thousands  of  each  of  these  measures,  it  is 
evident  that  a  very  small  error  in  one  would  produce  a  very 
large  error  In  the  result,  and  it  was  therefore  necessary  to 
indtitutc  a  much  more  rigorous  comparison  than  any  that 
had  been  before  found  necessary. 

The  standard  toises  of  Russia^  Prucsia,  and  Belgium  were 
therefore  procured  from  their  respective  governments  and 
compared  by  the  most  scientific  processes  with  the  standard 
measures  of  the  Ordnance  Survey ;  the  standard  metre  of 
France  has  ahready  been  compared  with  a  platinum  metre 
in  the  possession  of  the  Royal  Society.  In  order  to  make 
the  operation  complete  the  10  feet  standard  bars  of  India 
and  Australia  were  subjected  to  the  same  test,  and  the 
governments  of  Austria^  Spain,  and  the  United  States  \vere 
iavited  to  send  their  measures  for  the  same  purpose.  These 
operations,  which  require  the  highest  refinements  of  mathe- 
matical science,  were  carried  out  under  the  directions  of  Sir 
H.  James  at  the  head-quarter.-^  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  by 
Captain  Clarke.  R.E.,  an  eminent  matliematician.  The 
results  were  worked  out  to  the  hundred  millionth  part  of  a 
yard^  and  the  dificrence  thus  ascertsuued^  between  the  lengths 
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XtBrT.-coi.  of  the  different  measures  and  those  which  had  previously 

CROOKS  Oi!f  1 

maf«»*c  been  frencrally  accepted^  were  leas  than  a  ten-tnooaandth 

part  of  a  yard* 

The  most  complete  exhibitions  of  GrOTemment  maps  will 
be  found  in  the  English  and  French  Courts.  Tho  former 
country  has  taken  the  lead  in  many  important  operations 
connected  with  the  survey,  such  as  extension  of  scale, 
application  of  photography  to  the  reduction  of  maps,  in- 
troduction of  photoziucograpiiy,  application  of  electroplating. 

It  was  found  in  Ensrland  that  the  scale  of  one  inch  to  a 
mile  was  not  sufficiently  large  to  make  the  map6  available 
for  many  important  operations  in  which  maps  are  specially 
neceaaar^ :  auch  aa  tlie  oommutatioii  of  tithes,  apportioninent 
of  taxAtum^  registry  and  tvanafer  of  property,  sc.  It  was 
therefore  determined  to  increaae  the  acale  to  aiz  inches  to  a 
mile»  and  aahaequently  t  >  2  5  inches  to  a  mile,  on  which  scale 
the  ordmince  survey  of  England  and  Scotland  is  now  being 
carried  on,  and  the  resurvey  of  the  whole  of  the  south  of 
England  has  been  commcnmd  on  the  same  scale.  The  survey 
of  Ireland  on  the  scale  of  six  inchc-^  to  a  mile  is  completed. 
The  exact  state  of  tlie  survey  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
is  shown  in  the  catalogue  of  jiublications  issued  from  time  to 
time  from  the  Ordnance  Survey  Office,  and  sold  by  their 
agents.  Specimens  of  the  English  maps  on  all  three  scales 
are  exhibited,  and  also  of  the  sheets  of  the  town  survey  on 
the  aealea  of  5  feet  and  10  feet  to  a  mile. 

^^jjj*"*"  When  the  larger  scales  were  adu]  tfcl,  it  was  considered 
a»i»harto  desirable  to  continue  also  tlic  publicatiun  oi  the  map  of  the 
IS  kingdom  on  the  smaller  scales  on  which  it  had  been  com- 
menced. For  this  purpose  it  waa  neceaaarj  to  reduce  the 
aheeta  from  the  larger  acale  to  the  smaller  oneai  a  proceaa 
very  eoatij  and  liable  to  inaccuracy  if  performed  by  hand. 
In  order  to  facilitate  the  reduction^  the  use  of  photography 
was  introduced  by  Sir  Henry  James  at  the  Ordnance  Survey 
Office,  Southampton,  and  this  has  now  been  adoi)ted  by  the 
French  and  other  Governments.  By  means  of  this  ai*t  the 
maps  are  reduced  with  an  accuracy  and  at  a  smallness  of 
cost  quite  unattainable  in  any  other  way  ;  sjwcimcns  of  the 
photogi*aphs  showing  their  application  may  be  seen  in  the 
English  and  French  Courts. 

.Vl'i''  tro^^      The  use  of  eiectropiating  for  the  rejjroduction  of  copjier 
ftiauug.       plates  was  also,  as  fiu'  as  is  known,  first  introduced  at  .South- 
ampton.   The  aj)plicatiou  of  thin  is  twofold  ;  first,  to  raultijjly 
the  same  plate  so  that,  when  one  plate  is  worn  out  in  course 
of  time  by  printing,  a  £ret>h  one  may  be  tiubstituted  \  and. 
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secondly,  to  teppoducc  a  plate  at  a  particular  staire  of  the  LiErr  -cot. 
eDgraviDg)  in  order  to  make  use  of  the  second  plate  for  mTi^ 
showino-  (lifFcrcnt  itif )rm!itioTi  from  that  which  jjiven  on 
the  first  ono.  An  illustration  of  tbt^  shnvm  in  tlie  English 
Court,  wliore  two  gherts  on  the  scale  ol  une  iricii  to  a  mile 
ai*e  exhibitecl,  on  onr  of  which  the  hill  features  nro  shown 
whilst  on  the  other  they  nre  omitted.  The  olyect  of  this  is 
to  he  able  to  supply  impressions  of  the  sheet  without  hill 
features  lor  purposes  where  the  snreater  clearness  which 
results  from  the  absence  of  those  features  is  valuable — the 
electrotype  plate  being  taken  from  the  original  one  before 
Uie  hill  features  were  engraved  on  the  latter.  In  Austria 
this  system  has  also  been  adopted  to  produce  a  road  map  of 
Bohemia  without  hill  features,  on  a  scale  of  1  in  238,000. 
Specimens  of  the  original  copper  plate,  the  matrix,  and  the 
resulting  electrotype  plate  are  exhibited  in  the  Knglish  and 
S'rCDch  Courts. 

In  the  (  )urt  devoted  to  tlic  Ordnance  Survey,  Sir  H.  James 
exiilbit^  a  {)rojection  of  the  8]3here,  which  has  the  advantage 
of  emhracing  two-thirds  of  its  surtacc,  the  majority  of  pro- 
jections being  only  capable  of  showing  one  half.  It  is,  as  is 
well  known,  impossible  to  represent  accurately  the  curved 
surface  of  the  earth  on  the  flat  surface  of  a  map,  and  the 
ingenuity  of  gcogra})herB  has  been  exerted  in  all  ^es  in 
devifling  methods  which  shall  giye  the  best  compromise 
between  the  inevitable  inaccuracies.  Thus,  in  the  orthogra- 
phic projection,  whilst  the  circles  parallel  to  the  ])lane  of 
prelection  are  represented  exactly,  those  at  right  angles  to  it 
are  very  much  distorted  towards  the  equator,*  where  countries 
are  represented  only  one-fourth  of  their  natural  size.  In 
the  steno^rrajiiii  '  projection  all  circles  nre  rcjirc^rnted  hv 
circles,  but  the  portions  near  the  ecjuator  are  mueh  exagge- 
rated in  size,  heinsx  the  converse  of  the  former  case.  In 
Mercator's  projection  the  portions  near  the  pole  are  enor- 
mously exaggerated,  but  this  jirqicction  has  a  practical 
advantage,  very  vslmihle  to  the  navigator,  that  the  course  of  a 
ship  can  he  laid  down  in  a  straight  line  instead  of  in  a  curve. 
In  the  globular  projection  the  distances  measured  along  the 
meridians  are  very  nearly  correct;  those  measured  along 
the  parallels  are  a  little  distorted ;  hut,  on  the  whole,  thiB 
projection  has  been  conridered  to  give  the  best  balance  of 
errors,  and  is  the  one  which,  with  some  modifications,  ift  gene- 
rally adopted. 

Sir  H.  James's  projection  resembles  most  nearly  the 


*  To  facOitste  dcceription  the  plane  of  ptojeetioii  if  uvmui  to  be  the 
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^{Soifoii^  globulitr  one.  The  point  of  projection,  instead  of  bdng,  as 
Ham^Ac  in  the  latter,  at  a  distance  of  the  sine  of  45  dog.  from  the 
extremity  of  the  diameter  at  ri^rht  angles  to  the  plane  of 
proic'tioTi,  is  at  a  distance  of  hnlf  the  rndiii?;  nnd  for  this 
point  the  advantaj^e  is  rlainied,  to  quote  flu;  words  of  tlic 
author  in  an  article  in  tht;  Pkilosopliicdl  iVIaf/azine  for  April, 
18G2,  that  **tht'  tlistoi  tion  of  form,  and  the  exnsrcreration  of 
'*  area,  or  as  we  may  call  these  two  defects  of  all  projectionB, 
**  the  misrepresentation,  U  a  minimum  ;  but,  for  extending 
*^  the  projection  from  90  deg.  to  1 13  deg.  30  min..  Captain 
"  Clarke  has  shown  that  the  distance  of  the  point  of  wf^i 

to  give  the  least  nuarepreBentation  should  have  been  11-^0 
"  instead  of  15-30."  The  main  feature  of  this  projection, 
■  however,  is  that,  instead  of  taking  as  the  plane  of  projection 
a  great  circle  pa.«?!ng  through  the  centre  of  the  sphere,  the 
plane  of  a  parallel  at  a  distance  of  23  deg.  30  min.  from  the 
centre  is  adopted.  Tliis  alteration  of  plane  docs  not  affect 
the  projection  up  to  90  deg.,  except  to  alter  tlie  scale  of  it, 
but  it  allows  of  a  larger  portion  of  the  sphere,  to  the  extent 
of  about  two-lliirds,  being  shown.  The  advanta-c  of  this 
for  certain  cases  is  seen  by  one  of  the  maps  exhibited,  in 
which  the  four  magnetic  poles  are  represented  at  once*  The 
distortion  towards  the  edges  of  this  projection  is  consider- 
able, but  this  must  always  be  the  case  where  more  than  a 
hemisphere  is  attempted  to  be  sho^n. 

Mr.  Nelson  also  exhibits  in  the  British  Court  some  good 
maips  on  a  projection,  or  rather  development,  for  which  he 
claims  some  novelty.  A  point  is  taken  on  the  paper  repre- 
senting the  pole  of  the  sphere,  and  from  this  point  lines, 
radiating  on  all  sides,  are  <lran  n,  representing  the  meridians 
and,  on  them,  the  actual  ui.stances,  as  measured  on  a  globe, 
arc  laid  oft"  for  the  circles  of  parallel  'Ih'ia  caa  be  continued 
to  the  antipodes,  so  aa  to  show  the  whole  globe,  but  at  the 
expense  of  enormous  distortion.  Mr.  KeHaon,  proposes  as  a 
mod^cation  of  the  projection,  to  <iimiiiiali  the  distances 
between  the  parallels  in  the  proportion  of  their  elongation, 
so  as  to  preserve  the  areas  the  same. 

This  projection  does  not  appear  to  differ  from  the  **  Equi- 
distant Zenithal"  one,  which  has  been  known  since  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been 
used  by  the  Egyptians.  The  projection  admits  of  number- 
less modifications,  either  to  equalize  the  areas,  proposed 
by  Mr.  Nelson,  or  to  modify  the  errors  ac  con  ling  to  any 
law  that  may  be  proposed.  To  attempt  to  apply  projections 
or  developments  of  this  nature  to  any  portion  of  the  sphere 
much  ezceedmg  the  half  appears  to  be  practically  useless,  as 
the  distortions  are  so  enormous*   M.  Petermami  has  .sug- 
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estcd  ;i  method,  which  consists  in  opening  out  the  second  LretJT.-coL. 

emispherc  in  segments,  hj  which  meanSj  if  the  sefjiucnts  are  juS,^'^ 

properly  selectedf  the  cotmtries  can  be  ehown  without  much  ~ 

distortion,  but  with  a  total  loss  of  their  relative  position 

towards  the  antipodes. 

Before  leaving  the  court  devoted  to  the  Ordnance  SurTe/j 

mention  must  be  made  of  two  very  remarkahle  puhlications 

exhibited  there — a  photozincographic  facsimile  of  *'  Domesday 

Book    and  tlie    Ordnance  Survey  of  Jerusalem/' 

**  Domesday  Hook  "  was  made  l)v  order  of  William  the  J^ome^dv 
.  books 
('onqiieror  in  lOSG.    It  rnntidtis  a  description  of  tlie  owners 

and  inhabitants  of  every  manor,  hundred,  villac]je,  &c.,  in 
Kngland,  with  tlic  exception  of  Northumberland,  Cumber- 
land, Westmorland,  and  Duiham,  ami  an  cstinuite  of  the 
area  of  tbe  lands  and  the  nature  of  their  cultivation. 
Besides  its  value  as  an  ancient  historical  document,  it  is  of 
mat  interest  as  showing  the  ownership  of  the  country  at 
that  remote  period.  A  copy  of  "  Domesday  *  was  published 
at  the  eod  of  the  last  century  at  great  cost,  but  the  type  was 
destroyed  accidentally  by  fire,  and  the  copies  are  very  rare 
and  expensive.  By  the  art  of  photozincography  an  exact 
facsimile  has  been  rcprodnrcd  at  a  comparatively  small  cost. 
It  is  sold  by  counties  at  prices  varying  trora  8*.  to  1/.  3.?. 

The  art  of  photozincography  or  photolithography  was  dis-  Photoutho- 
covered  simultaneously  at  the  Ordnance  Survey  Office  of^P*^- 
Englan<l  by  Captain  A.  Scott,  K.E.,  and  Colonel  Sir  H. 
Jamc8,  li.E.,  and  at  the  Survey  or- General's  OHice,  in 
Melbourne,  Australia,  by  Mi.  Osborne,  in  1859-1860.  Its 
essential  features  are  the  foUoi^  ing : — A  photographic  nega- 
tive of  the  map  or  drawing  to  be  reproduced  is  first  made. 
A  positive  prmt  is  then  talcen  on  paper  prepared  with  a 
solution  of  gelatine  md  bichromate  of  pota^sia,  mixed  with 
lithographic  ink.  The  effect  of  the  light  on  this  solution  is 
to  render  it  insoluble ;  thereforOj  after  the  print  has  been 
taken,  tliosc  portions  which  were  protected  from  the  light 
can  he  \vac^hed  away,  leaving  intnrt  tlie  remaining  insoluhle 
portions  which  correspond  to  the  lines  of  the  maj)  or  drawing. 
This  can  tlien  be  transferred  at  once  to  zinc  or  stone,  and 
printed  from  in  the  same  way  as  if  the  plan  had  l)een  dra>vn 
on  lithographic  transfer-paper.  ThiL<,  a  plan  wliieli  it  would 
take  weeks  or  montlis  to  copy  by  hand  for  lithography  can, 
by  this  process,  he  executed  in  a  few  hours,  and  with  a. 
fidelity  wluek  no  copyist  oonld  hope  to  rival  This  process 
is  being  adopted  on  uie  continent,  and  in  the  PrussUn  Court 
will  be  found  specimens  of  photolithographs  of  relief  mape  in 
which  half  tints— the  great  difficulty  of  the  pruce8fr«-«re 

ihofwn.  Oluy  m  eshiuSied  by  W.  Km  a^ 
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I^^^  Institut,  Berlin,  and  by  the  Photolith.  Institut  of  Kellneh 
Mam^ac  and  Giesemann,  Berlin. 

8wv«yor  The  enrvey  of  Jenisalem  was  made  in  1864-5  by  a  party 
JenMion.  sappers  under  Captain  Wilson,  R.B.,  who  were  detached 
for  that  purpose  from  the  Onlnancc  Survey  of  England. 
The  funds  were  provided  by  iMi?s  Burdett  Coutts  and  others, 
the  special  object  bein^  to  afford  a  basis  on  which  to  work 
for  improvinfT  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  city,  especially 
as  regards  drainap:e  and  w-axqx  supply.  This  survey  has 
been  conducted  with  all  the  accuracy  of  the  Ordnance  Survey 
of  England:  and  thus,  for  the  first  time,  a  map  of  the  holy 
city  has  been  produced  that  can  be  relied  on  with  certainty 
in  discussing  the  localities  and  events  connected  with  its 
histoiy,  whidi  are  of  such  deep  interest  to  the  whole  (nvilised 
world.  The  map  is  aceompanied  by  photographs  of  different 
parts  of  the  city  and  neighbourhood,  which  were  taken 
whilst  the  survey  was  in  progress,  and  also  by  photo^nco- 
graphs,  in  which  half  tones  are  very  well  shown.  During 
the  coiupse  of  the  survey  the  ancient  aqueduct  from  Solomon's 
Pools,  which  supplied  the  city  with  water,  wn>5  traced.  It 
is  a  work  of  the  hi^^hest  engineerlncr  skill,  and  ia  so  good  a 
state  of  preservation  th;it,  ut  very  little  cost,  it  has  been  put 
into  such  a  state  of  rei>air  that  water  had  actually  been  again 
conveyed  through  it  for  the  use  of  the  city,  in  connection 
with  this  survey  a  line  of  levels  was  also  run  between  the 
Mediterranean  and  Dead  Seas  in  order  to  setlle  accurately 
the  much  vexed  question  of  the  amount  of  deprcsraon  of  the 
latter  below  the  former.  The  result  showed  it  to  be  1290 
feet 

Conectim      In  the  Erench  Conrt  is  exhibited  a  method  of  making 

ySSi      corrections  on  coj)per-]ilates,  which  was  invented  by  M. 

Georire,  of  the  French  D(5p6t  de  la  Guerre,  and  is  iipcd  in 
that  ofHce  with  errcat  success,  a  savin*]:  in  co-^f  90  per  cent, 
over  the  method  usnnllv  adopted  being  claimed  for  it.  The 
ordinary  plan  of  mukinL^  orM  rections  on  a  cojipcr-plate  is  to 
scrape  the  surface  with  :i  sharp  instrument  until  the  work  is 
removed  and  then  to  bring  the  surface  thus  lowered  up  to 
the  level  of  the  rest  of  the  plate  by  hammering  the  back.  In 
M.  George's  process  the  ptate  is  covered  with  a  reetnous 
coat,  and  the  part  required  to  be  altered  is  removed  with  a 
sharp  instrument.  The  plate  is  then  put  into  an  electro-^ 
plating  bath  and  a  deposit  thrown  on  to  the  lowered  portion, 
the  remainder  being  protected  by  the  resinous  coating.  The 
deposit  is  continued  until  the  portion  which  was  scraped 
away  is  raised  a  little  above  the  rest  of  the  plate.  It  is  then 
scraped  level  and  the  new  work  inserted. 

Specimens  of  the  manuscript  hill  sketches^  from  whioh  the 
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font^^e^*  :irc  engraved  on  the  maps,  are  exhibited  in  the  Lrarr.^oc^ 
French  and  BnglL^U  Courts.    Thoee  in  the  former  are  rejire-  mami^aL 
sented  by  continuous  contour  lines,  and  nlTord  a  good 
illustration  of  the  cfieot  which  may  bo  produced  by  that 
method. 

Amon^  the  French  GoTcmment  maps  exhibited  must  be 
mentionea  a  Tcrjr  beautiful  map  of  France  by  the  **  Com- 
^  mission  Sp^ciale  Institat^  au  Ministkre  de  rinstnictioii 
^  Publique  d*apr^  lea  ordres  de  S.  M.  PEmpereur,**  on  one 
•copy  of  which  the  mountains  and  river  systemB  of  I^nmce 
are  shown^  and  on  another  the  sites  of  ancient  remains  up  to 
the  time  of  the  Boman  Conquest. 

Photographs  of  models  of  French  mountains,  which  arc 
beinrr  made  at  tlic  Depot  de  la  Guerre,  arc  exhibited.  The 
models  are  exceedingly  well  executed,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  they  will  find  ix  place  in  the  Exhibition  before  it  closes. 

In  the  court  appropriated  to  Holland,  Colonel  Besier,  Coionei 
Director  of  the  Topographical  Department  of  the  War  Office 
In  that  country,  exhibits  a  very  pretty  map,  executed  in 
chromolithography  by  what  appears  a  Tery  ingenious  process. 
A  photographic  native  ot  the  map  to  be  reproduced  is 
taken.  The  surface  of  a  lithographic  stone  is  sensitiyedy  hj 
what  method  is  not  stated,  but  probably  by  means  of  bitu* 
men  of  Judaea  or  of  bichromate  of  potas.^ia  and  gelatine. 
The  stone  is  then  printed  firom  the  negative  in  the  same  way 
ns  if  it  were  the  ordinary  sensitive  paper.  This  process  is 
repeated  on  as  many  stones  as  are  necessary  for  producing 
the  colours  required,  thus  ensuring  on  each  stone  impressions 
actually  identical,  which  is  an  important  point  to  ensure  the 
correct  fitting  of  the  colours.  Colonel  Besier  employs  three 
stones,  blue,  red,  and  yeiluw,  with  which  he  produces  all  the 
requisite  combinations  of  colour.  The  necessary  portion  of 
the  work  is  then  engra?ed  on  each  stone.  In  order  to  pro- 
duce  shades  of  colour  the  following  ingenious  process  is 
adopted.  The  outlines  on  the  colour-stones  are  inked  and 
their  surfaces  protected  from  the  action  of  acid  by  a  thin 
coating  of  asphalte;  through  this  fine  lines  ore  cut  by  a 
ruling  machine,  so  close  together  as  to  present  the  appear- 
ance of  a  tint.    Those  parts  wliich  are  to  remain  white 

viijg  boen  protected  by  a  coating  capable  of  rcsislinix  acid, 
a  weak  solution  of  acid  is  poured  upon  the  stone,  wiiieh,  on 
the  parts  which  have  not  been  protected,  produces,  by  slightly 
eating  in  the  fine  line?,  a  light  tint.  Those  pans  where  the 
light  tint  is  wanted  are  then  protected,  and  the  acidulation 
proceeded  with  until  the  darkest  tints  required  have  been 
obtained.  The  writing  is  stamped  from  type  set  up  in 
small  boxes  and  i^ed  with  transfer  mk  on  a  paper  print 
8.  8 
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LnrnAoL.  iVoni  tlie  negative,  which  is  then  transferred  to  tlie  stone. 

jt^4^  The  effect  of  the  map  is  very  jjlcjising,  and  the  fitting  of  the 
■  colours  remarkably  good.  AV^hether  the  process  will  ever  be 
extensively  used  must  dej)end  on  its  oost^  and  on  the  facility 
of  producing  large  maps  by  means  of  it.  Colonel  Besier 
has  invented  a  machine  capable  of  ruling  the  lines  automa> 
tically. 

The  plans  exhibited  by  the  other  GoTernroents  of  Europe' 
wiU  be  found  in  their  respective  courts.   It  is  not  necessary ' 
to  make  any  special  mention  of  any  of  them  except  of  those 
of  Austria  and  Switzerland. 

In  Austria  the  representation  of  tlie  liill  features  of  the 
country  on  maps  has  always  been  a  subjec  t  of  special  study, 
and  the  result  may  be  seen  in  the  beautiful  maps  exhibited 
by  the  K.  K.  JMilitairisch-Gcographischen  Institut,  which  is 
a  Government  department  under  Genml  de  Fligcly,  and 
with  which  is  associated  the  name  of  Lieut-CDolonel  Scheda, 
who  exhibits  a  beautiful  map  of  Europe,  and  a  general  map 
of  the  Austrian  Empire,  which,  for  delicacy  and  minuteness 
of  execution,  has,  probably,  never  been  excelled.  In  fiict,  it 
perhaps  rather  errs  in  excess  in  those  qualities  as,  in  some 
of  the  mountainous  sheets,  such  as  those  of  the  Tyrolese 
Alps,  the  detail  is  so  minute  that  it  can  Imrdiy  I  c  read  with- 
out a  magnifying  glass.  These  Austrian  maj)s  are  exhibited 
in  the  circle  which  is  next  to  that  devoted  to  machinery. 

In  the  Swisi)  department  is  exhibited  the  beautiful 
map  of  Switaerland  Vjr  General  Dufbur;  perhaps,  on  the 
whole,  the  most  effective  one  in  the  Exhibition.  It  rivida 
the  best  maps  exhibited  by  the  other  Gbvemmente  in  point 
of  execution,  and  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  com- 

eete,  and  of  representing  the  most  picturesque  kingdom  in 
urope«  Tlie  general  harmony  which  runs  through  the 
whole  19  "very  nnich  to  be  admired.  The  great  jrlaoicr 
ranijes  which  border  tlie  depression  in  which  run  the  Ivhone 
and  the  Khinc  stand  out  as  if  in  relief,  and  the  gradation  to 
the  softer  features  of  the  valley  of  the  Aar  is  bcatitifully 
shown.  The  mountains  are  treated  in  a  somewhat  con- 
ventional way,  and  the  higher  portions  of  the  ranges  are 
evidently  not  put  in  from  actual  survey;  but  this,  in  bo 
rugged  a  country,  was  probably  undesuable^  if  not  imqprso- 
ticable,  and  the  want  cw  minute  detail  has  perhapa  added 
to  the  effect  by  allowing  of  a  bolder  handling  of  the  mountain 
ranges. 

Among  Government  surveys  that  winch  is  in  progress  in 
India  must  not  be  omitted.  It  is  on  a  scale  of  four  miles  to 
an  inch,  and  the  triangulation  has  been  executed  with  the 
utmost  xefiaements  of  science.   Xhe  explorations  in  con- 
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nection  with  it  in  the  Himala^ras  and  the  adjoiuing  little-  Libut.-col. 
known  regions  of  Central  Asia  are  of  the  highest  interest.  u^S, 

The  only  sheets  exhibited  arc  those  of  the  Revenue  Survey,  — 
which  is  a  di&tinct  branch  in  connexion  with  the  Trigono- 
metrical Survey. 

In  many  countries  geological  aud  hydrographical  surveys 
have  heen  undertaken  by  the  respective  Governments. 
Sheets  of  the  former  arc  oiliilitcd  by  England,  Prance, 
Prussia,  Austria,  Bavaria,  Norway,  Canada,  and  Victoria. 
Charts*  are  cj^hibited  by  Eugluud^  i'  rauce,  the  L  niicd  States^ 
and  Sweden. 

•In  Great  Britain,  France,  and  most  other  maritime  }ivdroj?ra« 
ootmtries,  a  special  department  exists  for  conducting  the  1^1^^ 
mArittme  rarreys  of  their  own  shores  as  well  as  those  of 
other  countries  to  whidh  navigation  and  commeree  faaye 
«xtended^  but  whose  Goyemments  have  not  the  meAns  of 
making  sncfa  researches  for  themselves. 

The  coasts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  have  all  been 
ininntel^  sunrejed  on  scales  varying  from  two  to  six  inches 
to  a  mile ;  these  surveys  are  based  on  the  trigonometrical 
points  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  the  coast  features  to  low 
water  nnd  the  soundiTig^?  up  to  100  fathoms  or  over,  being 
executed  by  the  T^^autical  Surveyors  who  are  naval  officers. 
All  the  surveys  executed  by  the  English  Admiralty  are 
engraved  on  copper,  and  in  cases  wliere  there  is  an  extra- 
ordinary demand  ibi  a  particular  chart,  the  plate  is  iuced 
with  steel  for  ^eater  durability. 

it  was  only  to  be  expected  that  a  maritime  countrv  like 
Great  Britain,  in  addition  to  the  surveys  of  its  own  snores, 
shonld  furnish  an  extended  series  of  charts,  both  original 
and  published^  embradng  Tsrious  portions  of  the  elobe»  in 
the  most  distant  r^ons  of  which  ner  surveying  ships  are 
always  to  be  found,  hence  we  find  exhibited  charts  of  ihe 
Mediterranean,  the  West  Indies,  Australia,  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  Vancouver's  Island,  the  Coral  Lagoons  of  the 
Pacific,  and  the  ice  drift  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 

The  aim  of  the  Hydrographic  Department  of  the  Adini 
ralty,  however,  has  been  to  sliow  in  this  Exhibition  the 
nature  of  its  labours  rather  than  the  great  extent  of  ocean 
and  land  that  it  cover-s. 

This  may  be  exemplifie<l  ))y  the  exhibited  chart  of  one 
of  the  many  now  in  process  of  being  resurveyed  on  the 


*  The  information  on  hydrogn^hic  surveys  has  been  swpUed  by  CqiClJn 
B.N.,  Uydrographer  to  the  Admiralty,  and  Jam  lor  Cla«  IS. 
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LiKi  T  Cot.  home  shores,  namely^  that  of  the  entrance  of  the  BWer 

SSST^  Thamc3;  of  these  are  given;— 
—        let  The  network  of  soundings  as  actually  obtained  in 
the  deep  water  channels,  and  over  the  submarine  bank? 

2nd.  The  drawing  of  the  snme  locality  witli  iho  channels 
and  baiikd  contoured  and  all  the  necessary  iutbrmation  for 
the  mariner  as  arninfred  by  the  surveyinjr  officers. 

old.  The  iinaliy  engiaved  woik  aa  it  ha^s  again  been  added, 
to  by  the  experience  and  collected  information  of  the  Hydro- 
graphic  Uepartmenti  a  work  inexpenaiTe  in  its  cbamcter 
and  forming  not  only  the  most  useful  guide  to  the  seaman^ 
but  affording  miaute,  accurate,  and  inviuuable  detiuls  to  the 
engineer  for  hydraulic  and  other  work. 

The  French  Government  have  a  hydrographicul  cstablish- 
raent,  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Great  Britain,  though  not 
80  exclusively  a  nautical  establishment.  It  is  presided  over 
by  a  naval  otlic'cr  of  hi^h  rank,  and  with  its  naval  meinbfird 
arc  as.sociated  hyJrographical  en<;^ineer8,  who  generally  con- 
duct the  trlangulalion  of  the  coa^t^. 

The  French  Government  make  the  most  accurate  and 
elaborate  surveys  of  their  own  coasts^  and  produced  at  the 
Exhibition  some  very  fine  specimens  of  engraved  charts. 

Few  other  maritime  governments  were  exhibitore  d 
nautical  charts,  although  Kussia,  the  United  States^  and 
Spiun  have  entcnslve  hydrographic  establishments,  and  Italy 
is  following  in  the  same  direction.  The  coast  surveys  of  the 
United  States  arc  not  exceeded  in  accuracy  and  beauty  of 
engraving  by  those  of  any  other  nation. 

The  cause  of  there  being  so  few  exhibitors  of  nautical 
■charts,  in  cc^uiparlson  with  those  of  topographical  and  geo- 
logical maps,  is  not  difficult  tu  account  for.  The  practical 
Tiuue  to  navigation  of  every  new  nautical  work  is  so  great 
aad  the  call  for  it  so  immediate,  that  it  is  universally  die* 
tributed  as  soon  as  published  and  so  requires  no  exhibition 
to  bring  it  into  notice ;  it  is  indeed  an  mvariablc  rule  with 
nearly  all  maritime  nations  to  exchange  annually  aU  charts 
or  other  nautical  works  which  each  has  produced. 
Map.  by  Something  must  now  be  said  of  the  maps  exhiblteil  by 
jriv^  pul-  pi-ivate  individuals.  These  do  not  present  the  same  points 
of  scientific  interest  as  the  Government  eurveys,  and  those 
which  arc  of  any  ini])ortance  arc  so  well  known  to  geo- 
graphers that  it  will  nut  be  necessary  to  say  much  about 
them. 

Briti^  map-makersi  owing  probably  to  our  insular  positioUj 
have  not  had  to  meet  any  general  demand  for  maps  of 
Europe  on  larp;e  scales;  they  haye»  therefore,  confined  their 
principal  pubhcations  to  general  maps  of  the  dtflerent  parts 
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of  the  woiU.   Under  this  head  Mr.  Stanford  exhibito  his  ^^f^} 
lieantiful  library  aeries  of  maps  of  the  five  great  divisions  of  sf  i  .  s.c, 
tlio  earthy  which  in  point  of  design  and  execution  leave  little 
or  nothing  to  be  desired.    They  are  compiled  by  Mr*  Keith 

Johnston,  the  well-known  Scotch  nreop^mpher. 

A  A^ery  interesting  model  of  the  volc^inic  tlistrict  of 
Auvergne,  showing  the  flow  of  the  lava-current,  is  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Wyld,  well  known  in  England  for  his  models  of 
ground,  of  which  there  arc  specimens  in  the  Royal  United 
Service  Institution  and  in  tlie  Woolwich  Ixotuuda.  Mr. 
Kelson's  projection  has  akeady  been  alluded  ta 

WbiUt  in  En^^d  there  Im  hoen  no  demand  for  maps  of 
Europe  on  a  large  scale,  in  Gennany  the  case  has  Veen 
diflTerent.  The  kingdoms  and  states  of  eentral  Europe  hare 
all  got  their  surveys,  but  thes(  arc  generally  limited  entirely 
to  their  own  territories^  and  differ  in  seale  and  projection,  so 
that  those  of  coterminous  countries  cannot  be  used  together. 
These  countries  nre,  however,  very  mnch  intermixed,  so 
tliat,  for  the  requireiiu  nt«  of  those  who  use  maps,  the 
necessity  arose  of  ]>roduein«r  sucli  as  should  comprise  Inrui^c 
areas  irrespective  of  political  divisions.  In  military  liiHtory 
especially,  a  department  of  literature  in  which  the  Germans 
have  always  been  &mous,  maps  on  a  sufficient  scale  of  ex- 
tensive portions  of  oountiy  are  essentially  necessary.  HHm 
want  has  been  Tery  efficiently  supplied  by  continental  geo- 
graphers; and  it  is  especially  to  Berlin,  6oth%  Vienna, 
Weimar,  and  Gl^gau  that  we  must  look  aa  the  great  centres 
of  European  map-making.  There  we  find  among  publishen 
Justus  Perthes,  Sohropp,  lieimer,  Flemming,  and 
among  the  makers  of  maps  Petermann,  Kilter,  Kiepert, 
Heymann,  Berghaus,  Handtke,  Schedn,  fcc — constituting 
an  assembly  of  the  most  scientific  geographers  ci'  tlie  day. 
The  custom  prevails  in  Germany  of  keeping  tlistiuct  the 
occupation  of  map-juildishcrnnd  of  map-maker;  thus,  Perthes 
publislies  the  productions  ot  Peteruiann,  btieler,  Berghaus, 
&c. ;  Flemming,  those  of  Reymann,  Handtke ;  Reimer^  those 
of  Kiepert,  &c 

In  ttic  first  rank  of  pnMishm  stands  Jnstus  Perthes,  of 
Gotha.  He  exhibits,  in  the  Brussian  Court,  the  Mitthdl- 
nngen,"  edited  by  Dr.  Petermann,  whidi  may  he  considered 
the  great  reportery  of  modem  geography.  Here  will  be 
founa  the  latest  geographical  information  from  all  parts  of 
the  world — from  the  North  Pole,  from  the  faonrce??  of  the 
Nile,  from  Ahyfipniia,  from  Asia;  wherever,  in  phoit,  tnivel- 
Jers  are  prosecuting  explorations,  tlieir  results,  by  the  iiide- 
iatigable  lnlx)ur8  of  the  editor,  find  their  way  into  the  ]>ap'e8 
of  ue  ^*  Mittbeilungen, '    Perdies  also  exhibits  a  coUcctiua 
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ListrT.-CoL.  of  maps,  the  works  of  Berghaus,  Stieler,  and  others,  amont^st 
jiin^Ac!  which  U  Stieler's  atlas,  and  a  beatttiftil  little  map  of  the 
~     world,  by  Berghaus,  showing  the  oiiRents  of  the  ocean^  great 
commercial  routes,  fte. 

In  the  same  oourt  Flemmiog  exhibits  Beymaiin's  great 
map  of  Eiiiope»  which  compriaee  a  laxger  area  on  a  greater 
scale  than  any  map,  not  a  Government  one,  that  has  yet 
been  published.  It  is  invaluable  to  the  military  student  for 
followinjr  the  dotailed  operations  of  war.  Dietrich  Reimer, 
of  Berlin,  exhibits  a  map  of  Europe  and  others  by  the 
celebrated  fjre<i(rra|)her  Kiepcrt.  An  excellent  map  of  the 
Prussian  States,  by  Liebnow,  is  also  exhibited,  made  by 
order  of  the  Prussian  Minieter  of  Public  Work^.  Good 
globes  by  Reimer  aud  others  may  also  be  seen  in  this  coui-t. 
The  photolithographs  exhibited  have  already  been  alluded  to. 

Miny  other  exoellent  maps  by  priTate  pnblishers  will  be 
found  in  the  dilforent  courts,  but  tiiere  is  noliiing  in  them 
that  calls  for  particular  notico. 
Hap  of  0061  In  the  French  Court  and  in  one  of  the  Egyptian  detached 
*******  buildings  in  the  park  is  exhibited  a  very  inteieeting  mi\])  of 
the  isthmus  of  Suez,  showing  the  proposed  canal,  pubUshed 
by  Andriveau  Goujon,  of  Paris.  In  the  Egj-'ptian  building 
the  map  accompanies  an  exceedingly  well  executed  model  of 
the  Country  through  which  the  canal  ])asses,  and  excellent 
models  of  the  works  in  connexion  with  it  are  aL*o  exhibited. 
The  latter  will  probably  be  fully  treated  of  in  the  section 
devoted  to  civil  engineering;  but  a  short  account  of  the 
progress  of  the  eamu  is  necessaiy  to  make  the  map  and 
model  of  the  ground  intelligible,  in  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
in  the  irst  place,  that  the  map  and  model  show  die  works^ 
not  as  they  are,  but  as  they  ^nll  be  when  completed.  Thej 
consist  of  two  distinct  portions,  a  freshwater  and  a  maritime 
canaL  The  former  is  about  6  feet  deep  and  50  feet  or  60 
feet  broad  at  the  top,  with  shelving  sides.  It  starts  from 
the  Nile  at  Cairo,  runs  in  an  enyterly  direction  as  far  as 
Lake  Timsah,  Avhich  forms  a  portion  of  the  maritime  canal, 
and  then,  bending  to  the  south,  terminates  at  Suez.  This 
canal  is  completed.  Its  object  is  to  supply  with  fresh  water 
the  labourers  aud  machines  employed  on  the  maritime  canal, 
and  also  to  sfod  to  the  town  of  Suez  a  plentiful  supply  of 
fiesh  water,  which  was  nmch  wanted* 

Tb0  maritime  canal  is  still  very  inoomplete^  It  starts  from 
Port  Said,  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  is  to  traverse  the 
isthmns  to  Suez,  with  sufficient  works  at  its  extremities  to 
form  good  harbours  in  both  seas.  Its  breadth  is  to  be  100 
metres  (rather  more  than  100  yards)  at  the  level  of  the 
water,  and  ito  depth  about  26  &et   The  portion  between 
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Port  Swd  and  Lake  Timsnh,  which  is  about  half  way  irBcx-^Jat. 
between  the  two  pe;i«,  is  so  far  advanced  that  barges  towed 
by  Ftcim-tuc^s  can  traverse  it  to  Lake  Tlmsah,  where  by 
means  ot  locks,  they  are  placed  on  the  freshwater  canal,  by 
which  they  <^n  reach  Suez.  Thus  there  h  actual  water 
communication  lloin  eea  to  sea ;  but  before  the  fleets  of  the 
world  can  be  transported  across  the  isthmus  much  time  must 
elapse,  and  ft  Tftst  amauat  of  money  must  yet  be  eipendecL 
Th»  Goet  of  the  works  up  to  this  time  u  md  to  be. 
9,000,000/. 

It  will  1)0  interesting  to  g(M)graplierB  to  know  that  in  the 
Bavarian  Couit  are  exhibited  a  serleB  of  views  in  Central 
Asia,  by  the  well-known  tmellera  Hermans,  Adolphe,  and 

.Robert  de  Schlagentweit. 

Tlie  United  States  do  not  as  yet  possess  any  scientific 
jiurvey  oi'  their  vast  territories.  Their  maps,  as  a  rule,  are 
of  a  very  practical  character.  They  do  not  aim  at  any  nicety 
of  execution,  but  are  remarkable  for  cliea])nc.si?,  and  are 
somewhat  gaudy  in  colauring.  Johnson's  atlas,  which  is 
exhibited  in  the  United  States  Court,  is  a  good  type  of  the 
class.  A  globe  on  which  a  great  deal  of  inf<«mation  is 
aoeamnlated  is  also  exhibited  in  that  court  by  Schedler. 

In  the  map  d^artmeot  the  British  colonies  are  well  Colonial 
lepresented.    In  countries,  such  as  they  for  the  most  part''"^^ 
are,  thinly  inhabited  and  partially  undeveloped,  we  must  not 
look  for  the  highly  finished  maps  of  older  nations,  but  we 
must  be  satisfied  if  nich  arc  produced  as  will  suffice  for  the 
WiUQts  of  settlers  and  travellers. 

In  Canada  the  rTOvermncnt  survey  devotes  its  resources 
to  mapping  the  comparatively  unknown  parts  of  the  colony, 
so  as  to  keep  pace  with  the  wants  of  the  sctLlerd.  A  very 
excellent  geological  survey,  of  which  sheets  are  exhibited, 
is  also  in  progress  in  this  colony  under  the  direction  of  Sir 
W.  Logan.  In  «vfc««f«m»  ^ith  this  suryey  is  exhibited  a 
fine  specimen  of  the  Eosoon  Canadenae,  for  the  disoovei^ 
of  which  the  world  is  Indebted  to  Sir  W.  Logan  and  his 
aaaociates,  and  which  is  unqneationably  one  of  the  moat 
remarkable  geological  discoveries  of  the  day,  as  it  carries 
back  our  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  animal  life  on  the 
earth  for  a  period  whose  mngnitiide  it  is  difficult  to  exprcBS. 
This  specimen  comes  before  the  world  at  a  very  fortunate 
moment,  when  the  disputed  question  of  its  animal  origin 
seems  to  be  set  at  rest  by  the  discovery,  wliich  has  just 
been  announced  to  the  Geological  Society  of  England,  of 
specimens  which  differ  totally  from  each  other  in  mineral 
compoation,  which  &ct  aeema  fiital  to  the  rival  theory  that 
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'liiam>oob1lie  apparent  animal  orgnmaation  of  t]ie£oaooii  Ib  due 
^^SS%Si  crystalline  or  dendritic  action. 
'~        In  the  Canadian  department  b  exhibited  Boachette*8  map, 
which  ia  a  work  of  great  merit  and  may  be  considered  a9 
the  parent  of  the  maps  of  Brittdh  North  America.    A  very, 
ivrll-executed  model  of  the  School  of  Agriculture  of  Sfc 
Anne,  made  by  the  students,  is  al-o  exhibited. 

A  Inrge  and  ^veil-executed  map  of  Natnl,  hv  Cfiptnin 
Granthan,  is  exliibitcd  l»y  the  Surveyor-General ;  nnd  also 
a  very  interesting  eeries  ot  nrqia  by  Dr.  Mann,  showing  the 
physical  features,  climate,  and  productions  of  that  rich  but 
AS  yet  little  developed  colony.  Tiieee  aie  exhibited  in  the 
machinery  circle. 

A  good  map  of  Mauritius,  in  cfaromoKthograph^,  ia  ex- 
hibits by  Dardenne;  and  also  some  yery  interestmg  maps 
and  reports  on  cyclones,  the  result  of  many  years'  oraerva- 
iionF.  l»y  M.  Bosquet 

Victoria  exhibits  sheets  of  their  admirable  geological 
survey,  by  Selwyn;  and  in  Queensland,  an  atlns  of  majw 
by  the  Surveyor-General  ia  exhibited,  which,  as  the  pro- 
duction of  the  youngest  of  our  colonies,  is  deserfing  of  much 
piaiseu 
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Rfipoax  on  Fancy  Furxiture.— (Class  11.) —   

By  J.  iJL  POLLJEN,  Esq.  PAK??Pm. 

XiTCSS. 


The  following  report  was  founded  on  the  decisions  of  the 
tmited  juries  of  Classes  XIV.  and  XV.  Some  trifling  diver- 
gencies will  be  found  in  the  criticisms  offered  in  regnrd  to 
certain  sections,  from  these  decisions  as  they  finally  i.c^nrd. 
This  leads  me  to  mnkc  certain  statements  of  opinion  on  tlie 
working  of  international  juries,  that  would  have  been  nut 
of  place  in  the  report  when  first  published  in  the  public 
papers. 

I  cannot  say  that  experience  tends  to  convince  me  that  ^^^Jjjjj"* 
international  juries  are  altogether  sailBfiustoiy  tribunals  for  lu^"work!^ 
saeh  exMbitions  as  the  present,  where  each  nation  watdies 
jealously  the  snooen  of  its  own  exhibition^  and  when  the 
competitors  are  livvng  and  ^present  on  the  scene.  Mixed 
juries  begin  with  severe  canons  of  criticism,  and  end,  but  too 
frequently,  with  diplomatic  considerationB.  Medals  are 
granted  on  these  latter  motives^  when  they  would  be  refused 
on  strictly  critical  principlep. 

It  is  impossible  to  (in  l  tanlt  with  indnlgencies  of  this 
kind.    They  are  found  to  be  absolutely  necessaiy. 

There  are  often  ^eat  merit  and  exceptional  vigour  and 
enteiT^rise  shown  by  states  or  by  exhibitors  whose  means  are 
very  limited.  Encouragements  must  be  oliered  to  such 
exertions  and  sacrifices,  and  there  is  but  one  way  of  doing 
so.  Then,  however  complete  the  harmony  among  any  specif 
jury,  and  my  own  was  stngukrly  happy  in  this  respect, 
there  is  a  natural  emulation  among  the  contributing  nation- 
aUties  and  their  representatives,  each  of  whom  desires  not 
only  to  be,  but  to  be  seen  by  visitors  to  be  successfiil  in  a 
quaBi-competiti<m. 

I  do  not  know  whether  national  juries  could  be  organized 
which  should  make  their  awards  in  each  countiy,  and  so 
avoid  the  international  deliberations,  or  wliether  some  other 
function  could  not  be  assirrned  to  these  mixed  bodies. 

I  think  that  gradations  of  medals  are  a  difHculty.  In  Knmbiror 
Paris  the  gold  or  tirst-class  medals  were  at  first  limited 
to  100.  This  made  a  proportion  of  one  and  a  half  or  so  to 
each  class ;  or,  assuming  that  some  classes  would  not  rise  to 
the  importance  of  a  daim  on  these  rewards,  two  medals,  or 
twoand  a  half  to  a  dasei  The  number,  after  owr  juritB  had 
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made  ^kevr  owamZs,  was  mcreaaed  icTft  total  of  900,  and,  in 
Fx.^cYFtJB-  the  case  of  our  united  cLaBae6,to8ome  18  or  20  gold  medals. 
HiTUM.  J  ^jjiujj  ^iiig  number  was  too  small,  while  the  four  op  five 
we  first  awarded  between  the  classes  was  a  better  number, 
if  even  this  was  not  too  large.  It  is  possible  to  award  one 
Jirsf  medal  to  a  cht.-<^,  (^[fficiiK  to  give  tvjo,  arid  a  score  are 
too  few;  for  after  two  or  three  ihst-rate  exliibitors  out  of 
1,200,  there  are  likely  to  be  50  or  60  nearly  on  one  level. 

The  uncertainty  iui  to  the  possible  increase  in  the  number 
of  £i*st-cla&s  medals  issued  in  the  most  divergent  prindple 
of  awards  in  different  elaaaas.  Limited  nnml^  <^  exhibi- 
toia  in  mann&otures  of  slight  importance  having  been  le- 
oon^nsed  by  thrioe  the  proportion  of  fiistHdaas  medala  as 
compaied  to  our  numerous  imited  class. 

No  uncertainty  should  ever  be  allowed  as  to  such  an 
im^portant  element  of  encouragement,  nor  should  particular 
junes  have  any  voice  in  making  claims  for  tlifir  own  class 
out  of  an  uncertain  quantity  of  rewards^  pe£ha|ks  in  igno- 
rance of  the  action  of  other  juries. 

It  is  very  important  to  mark  the  highest  efforts  of 
national  industry,  and  still  more  tu  avoid  wounding  suscep- 
tibilities, of  which  we  may  judge  by  the  dissatisfaction  so 
generally  Mt  at  our  own  anmud  exhibition  of  pictures,  not 
only  when  works  are  refused,  bnt  even  by  the  decnsions  of 
the  hanging  oommittee. 
Waiit  of        I  wish  to  note  one  other  matter,  that  is,  the  want  of  some 
£S£?^  supervision  or  criticism  on  our  exhibits  before  they  leave 
Bzhibitkm.       countiy,   I  spcak  of  course  of  those  of  my  own  class. 
Mixture  of  which  are  more  or  less  decorative  and  artistic.  I  was  struck 
bSfiSl     myself  by  the  fact,  and  the  remark  was  often  made  to  me 
oitiects.  foreigners  of  all  classes,  that  ugly  things  were  exhibited 

side  by  side  with  really  fine  objects,  without  any  apparent 
discernment  on  the  part  of  the  exhibitor  of  this  incongruity. 
The  same  was  said  to  me  of  other  classes  of  objects,  and  I 
could  never  refute  the  chaige» 

If  some  means  of  weeding  these  exhibits  eould  be  &und 
befbre  they- an  traosmitted  for  exhibition,  I  fed  sure  that 
our  manumctoxers  of  all  kinds  of  objects  would  obtain 
greater  credit  when  seen  side  by  side  with  the  French  aad 
other  competing  oonntries,  who  are  xigotom,  the  £>nner 
especially,  in  this  respect 

The  French  makers  achieved  a  great  success.  I  consider, 
however,  tliat  some  of  our  best  hnn?:e^  fallowed  even  finer 
workmanship,  not  excepting  the  admirable  meciiauical  per- 
fection of  Groh^.  But  the  French  gain  great  advantages 
from  the  a^iiited  inventiyeness  and  life  of  their  designs. 
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A  glance  would  ahow  us  tlteir  lupariotiiyiik  draving  and  ms  Pollbit 
ftheir  constent  repMentstloa  of  the  fignte.   Thnr  -deeigiitts  p^^/p^ 
and  irodoiieik  obtain  a  wider  and  mtx  instruction  in  aoa*  mna^ 
demieal  drawing.   This  point  cannot  be  too  often'  inmted  Pigaro 
on.   In  Messrs.  Jaekaon  and  Graham's  fine  pieces,  no  drair*  ^^'^ 
ing  of  the  figore  occurred  amongpt  the  masterly  arabesques 
of  their  panels  ;  and,  taking  our  other  exhibitors  together, 
figure-designs  were  not  tha  meet  aaeeeasfiil  amongst  their 
decorative  ornaments. 

No  greed  decorative  deaiyners  o^m  he  trahied  wUho^ti  jt.,  \rxipnt* 
familiarity  witic  the  dmwing  of  tiic  human  figure,  and  ^^"^^^ 
decorative  work  is  sure  to  become  tame  and  insipid, 
however  giacelul,  unless  figure-design  in  some  way  gives 
interest  to  points  or  portions  of  the  work. 

It  also  seems  to  me  an  immense  advantage  (our  first 
honfloa  Sire  weUairava  of  tins,  and  do  their  best  to  seoare  it,) 
that  the  foreman  or  designer  should  be  fimiliar,  or  ahonld 
at  least  pass  some  training  in  deooration  in  aU  mmieriah 
and  me&iodB,  He  will  settle  to  one  method,  scttlptnre» 
modelling,  engxaying^  painting,  or  the  like,  but  his  fftneraZ 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  under  which  designers  woric 
in  different  materials  will  be  of  infinite  service  in  giving 
him  contidenct  and  freedom  in  the  line  he  choo^ea  hirngftll^ 
and  in  designing  for  mixed  and  varied  decoration. 

I  heard  it  remarked  by  very  intelligent  French  makers 
that  our  furniture  producers  were  much  advanced  since 
1862.    I  think  this  was  no  more  than  bare  justice  to  them^ 

But  I  see  no  limit  on  account  of  nationality  to  far  superior  Sunestioiu 
attainments,  and  I  hope  no  method  of  trainin -will  be  neg-  !!Ltnfctiou 
leeted,  either  by  sending  stndsnts  to,  or  obtaining  from  ereal 
houses,  or  imperial  or  royal  establishments,  qualified  tcMmen^ 
if  this  be  feasible,  to  advance  oar  masters  of  design  SGhooIs. 
It  would  be  a  great  help  to  our  artizans  to  be  able  to  stmfy 
our  museums  on  Sunday  afternoons  and  eremngs  (often 
their  only  opportunity). 

It  would  also  mnch  promote  the  use  of  the  Art  collections 
were  simple,  popular  lectures  to  be  given  on  public  evenings, 
illustrated  by  a  walk  round  the  specimens  under  discussion, 
after  the  lecture.  There  is  no  lack  of  natural  aptitude  in 
the  countr}'.  More  general  sound  training  is  all  that  our 
designers  or  artizans  require,  and  the  experience  ol  the  last 
12  years  amply  proves  it. 

The  exfaibitioii  of  fonitaie  of  all  kinds  mchided  under 
Glass  14  -was  one  of  the  foUest  and  best  ropresonted  in  the 
buDding:  iJI  kinds  of  objects  irere  to  be  seen,  indnding  a 
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ibtPoLia*  imniber  of  {neoes  of  ohuFBh  fhrnitnre  of  varioas  kinds,  sach 
FAxcY  Fus-  as  pulpits,  reading  desks,  screens,  and  preaeee  for  the  dresMt 

and  vessels  used  at  the  altar.    For  jury  purposes  classes 
gjjjj*'     14  and  15  were  fbsed  into  one.    They  wiU  be  found  under 
M»i**       one  set  of  numerals  in  the  French  Official  Catalogue,  from 
whieli,  as  far  as  oould  be,  the  numben  are  diawn  for  tiie 
following  report 

The  -visitor  should  consider  both  these  classes  of  produc- 
tion together,  as  did  the  juries.  Wall  decorations,  in- 
cluding fireplaces,  marble  alUirs,  stiituettes,  church  decorative 
objects,  theatrical  properties,  hangings  for  beds,  curtains, 
Inetrae,  ehandeUen,  and  tibe  like,  aie  inalnded  in  the  fAsm  of 
deooKatioDfl.  Bat  so  many  of  tlieee  oljects  are,  practically, 
nieoea  of  fomitore^  and  must  be  made  to  aeeord  with  the 
xomitore^  or  the  fumitnie  with  them,  if  any  agreeable 
unity  of  character  is  to  be  preserved  in  our  buildings  and 
rooms,  tiiat  it  is  difficult  to  treat  them  independent^. 
And,  though  in  the  present  report  movable  olyects  alone 
are  included,  they  should  be  associated  by  the  critic  with 
their  decorative  adjuncts ;  many  will  partake  of  the  featui'es 
of  either  class.  The  two  together  comprehend  over  1,200 
exhibits. 

,  The  exhibition  of  the  French  i>ortion  is  JiaLurally  the 
laig^t  and  most  important  It  indndes  sumptuous  pieces 
of  cabinet  work,  decorated  with  ooeUy  scnlptnre  and  inlay ; 
and  some  of  the  stalls  contain  specimens  of  every  article^  in 
different  styles,  to  which  we  shall  have  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  reader,  and  combining  a  thorough  practical  know* 
ledge  of  the  art  cultivated  by  the  cabinet  maker  in  various 
and  distinct  periods  that  havo  left  their  Special  character 
behiTid  them  for  three  centuries. 

The  actual  decisions  of  the  jury  will  be  seen  in  the  list 
of  awards.  The  rules  by  which  jurors  are  guided  direct 
that  facility,  reasonableness  of  cost,  and  improved  methods 
of  production  should  weigh  iu  the  formation  of  their  judg- 
ment^ as  well  as  the  beauty  or  richness  of  the  actual 
cAneots. 

^jodnimit.  ^  ^        ^  p<nnt  out  certain  pdndples 

o  juogiaai  lie  at  the  root  of  all  criticism,  that  the  visitor  may 

not  be  dazded  by  the  number,  nor  warped  in  his  judgment 

by  the  novelty  of  pieces  of  furniture  to  which  he  is  unused. 
And,  firat,  the  general  design  of  each  piece  of  furniture 

should  have  some  relation  with  the  architecture  of  the 
room  for  whicli  it  is  designed.  The  French  feelirLf:^  for 
unity  ^>etwe€ii  the  house  and  its  contents  caimot  be  too 
highly  commended.   The  pavilion  of  the  Empress,  in  the 
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park*  IB  a  flpectmen  of  a  room  in  wMch  this  is  studied  me  poub^v 
down  to  tbo  minutest  ornament.  If  the  role  is  ooessiimally  patot  Pcsi 
canisd  out  into  dullness  of  effect,  the  too  frequent  forget-  ^^^m. 
fulness  of  it  is  a  &r  worse  fault.  In  the  present  Exhibition 
the  discordant  union  of  different  kinds  of  ornament  in  the 
same  work,  the  perfect  realization  of  natural  foliage  beside 
the  most  rigid  conventional  ornaments,  has  more  than  <mce 
turned  the  bs^laiice  of  a  decision  between  two  or  more 
exlubitora  so  good  as  to  be  all  but  equal. 

Next,  it  is  a  great  merit  iii  furniture  designs  that  they 
Bliould  be  such  as  are  suitable  to  fumiture,  ratlier  than 
nljsolute  imitations  uf  iirchitecture,  breaking  up  the  whole 
into  angles,  mitres,  and  mouj^dings  on  too  small  a  scale  to 
give  effect  eorrespondmg  to  the  intiioscy  and  laboriousness 
of  the  design* 

AgMn,  i£e  discreet  nse  of  the  materials,  the  o<nivenienee 
and  adaptation  of  the  Tarioos  oonttiyanoes  carried  out  in 
the  cabinet,  sidebo<ard,  chair,  or  other  piece  under  con- 
sideration, should  be  well  discussed ;  the  goodness  <^  the 
cabinet  maker's  work  and  the  accuracy  and  skill  displayed 
in  the  various  methods  of  decoration  employed  should  be 
noted,  no  less  tlian  the  charm  of  the  artistic  sculpture, 
iniayiiiiz  engravinof.  or  other  method  of  ornamentation  that 
give  the  final  perfection  to  the  work. 

National  usages  affect  both  the  kind  and  the  form  of  National 
much  of  the  furniture  used  iu  different  countries.  In  the 
Exhibition  this  will  not  be  intruded  on  the  visitor's  . 
attention.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  these  naticmal  differ- 
ences are  not  more  apparent.  A  oommon  standard  is  the 
general  aim,  and  mnch  is  inevitably  lost  in  consequence* 
It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  the  cabinets,  sideboardsy 
tables,  chairs,  in  common  use  in  England  and  France^ 
should  be  in  eveiy  respect  as  suitable  to  climates  and 
national  habits  widely  divergent  &om  our  own.  Oooa^ 
sionally  tlie  grass  chairs  of  Chiavari,  the  movable  furniture 
from  Austria — not  mere  camp  equipage,  but  gay  and  oma- 
niontril  objpot?;  made  to  pack  on  a  foui-gon — or  other  special 
objects,  remind  us  tliat  we  see  in  the  Exhibition  rather  too 
few  national  and  ordinary  pieces  of  good  furniture  and  too 
much  that  is  made  specially  as  exhibition  work. 

In  the  distribution  of  prizes,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
many  of  the  silver  medalists  are  so  good  as  to  be  separated 
from  the  superior  rank  only  by  slender  drcumetanoes  of 
inferiority ;  and,  again,  many  of  the  hronse-medallists  oome 
dose  on  the  cider  of  silyer.  The  greatest  pains  have  beea 
taken,  and  the  utmost  pruse  is  due  to  the  spirited  firms 
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u».voixMM  or  maken  who  have  done  so  much,  and  by  such  Bvtttailied 

Vancy'fcsp  exertions,  to  win  themselves  a  well  deserved  place. 

mjvm.  Of  the  general  state  of  advance  accomplished  in  the  class  o£ 
General  furniture,  as  here  represente<l,  f^ince  the  London  Exhibition 
nonrei^in  of  1802,  visitors  will  pcihajjs  fonn  diverging  judgment«i. 
JjJrtfc  Stiii  more  is  this  likel}  to  be  the  case,  according  to  tlioir 
different  nationalities,  in  judrring  of  the  relative  progress 
made  by  the  various  exhibiting  countries.  Whether,  in- 
deed, the  Exhibition  itself  be  a  veiy  satisfiaAjtory  test  of 
such  progi  6S8 18  also  open  to  a  queattoiL  Still,  we  oan  but 
judge,  in  any  case,  by  the  materiala  hece  exposed  to  view, 
and  one  or  two  ooaaidexations  shoald  be  borne  In  ndnd  in 
reviewing  them.  Firsts  there  does  not  appear  to  be  much 
that  is  new  or  original  amongst  the  oontinental  exhibits  of 
furniture.  The  ^EVench,  who  are  the  most  numerous  ex- 
hibitors, give  us  an  important  novelty  in  the  inlaid  cabinet, 
hereafter  described,  by  Fourdinois.  Some  heavy  work  by 
Diehl,  contain li]-  metal  bas-reliefs  by  Fremiet,  is  an  in- 
vention, tliough,  probably,  the  visitor  will  not  care  to  see 
such  work  repeated. 

A  more  valuable  contribution  is  a  cabinet  admirably 
carved  in  relief  in  stone  and  wood,  by  Depont,  a  self-taught 
artist ;  bat  the  miztme  of  the  materials  is  unsatis&ctoxy. 
Mr.  Cole,  C.B.,  sends  radiating  donUe  frames  to  hold  and 
exhibit  drawings,  textile  matter,  and  seals^  where  space 
is  of  value,  that  have  achieved  a  great  and  deserved  popu- 
BiMiitkiit.  larity.  Bis  bookcases,  on  the  same  principle,  are  open  to 
doubt,  owing  to  their  excessive  weight.  The  old  English 
revival  in  the  satin-wood  cabinet  of  Wright  and  Mansfield, 
and  the  various  specimens  of  medieval  work  nd:ipted  to 
fm'mtiu"e  ior  our  Gothic  or  Elizabethan  houses  in  England, 
are  all  real  efforts  of  invention,  and  should  be  caiefully 
studied.  The  English  exhibitors  in  this  class,  though  few, 
toggy  are  well  represented.  Much  that  was  violent  or  extra va- 
^  sant  in  objects  oontribnted  by  provinoial  makers  in  1862 
has  disappeared,  and  the  quietness  and  restraint  in  outline 
and  detail  so  well  exemplified  in  the  work  of  Messrs.  Jack- 
son and  Graham,  have  both  influenced  onr  own  and  reacted 
on  the  French  housea 

Austria  exhibits  one  remarkable  piece  by  Leimer— ^ 
Gotluc  priedieu  and  shrine,  with  inlaid  and  engraved  doors, 
second  to  nothing  of  its  kind  in  the  Exhibition,  Otherwise^ 
the  fumitvure  in  that  section  shows  no  real  advance. 

luily  shows  even  less.  The  glasswork  of  Salviati  does 
not  belong  to  this  class.  The  work  of  Barbetti  is  inferior 
to  those  sent  in  18a  1  and  the  last  two  Exhibitions.  Giusti^ 
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while  greatly  enlarging  the  production  of  his  carvings,  has  MA.Pouaft 
hardly  advanced  their  excellence.    The  same  may  be  said  PANcvFrR. 
of  tlie  great  pulpit  uf  Goyers,  in  the  Belgfian  section.  (Wood- 
cut  published  in  the  Illustrated  London  jbiews  of  1 S67.  p« 

Cuypers,  in  tlie  Dutch  section,  exhibits  admirable  church  ja^dtand, 
furniture ;  but  generally  the  Dutch  furniture  is  unimpor^ 
taut 

Tke  Pznflsba  seotion  shows  good  workmanfihip  ftom  Fni^ 
Dreflden.   Ebony  eabmets^  heavy  m  design,  but  -well  con- 
trived  and  carefully  put  together,  rank  with  the  second 
order  of  similar  work  in  the  French  and  English  sections. 

Portugal  sends  simple  but  solid  work ;  Spain  a  fewspeci-  r  l  urai 
mens  of  marqueterie  to  represent  the  quaint  producers  of 
this  kind  <^  work  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries. 

On  the  whole,  llie  jKiIin  for  progress  will  probably  be 
accorded  to  the  English  exliiliitors,  if  the  gieat  variety  of 
direction  be  taken  into  account,  of  their  efforts  to  meet  the 
wan  Us  of  our  town  and  country  houses,  cliurches,  iScc.,  so 
numerous  and  so  various  in  style,  size,  and  detail  of  every 
kind. 

Oar  Enghsh  variety  of  personal  taste  and  reqiufemeint 
will  be  found,  indeed,  pushed  to  excess  in  the  Exhibition, 
and  to  greater  excess  in  many  other  elasses  of  ornaments 

than  in  the  objects  composing  daas  14.  The  want  of  unity  wnni  r 
of  aim,  and  the  absence  of  severer  canons  of  judgment,  fn  ElJ^iiST 
spoil  some  of  our  veiy  finest  exhibits  by  admitting  ugly  ^^^^ 
and  ill-designed  objects  merely  for  the  sake  of  their 

novelty. 

"We  are  not  alone  in  this  abuse,  as  visitors  will  easily  see 
for  themselves.  But  a  people  so  active  and  energetic  as 
om-selves  are  apt  to  be  more  venturous  in  the  search  for 
what  is  new  than  sound  judgment  can  approve. 

The  order  adopted  in  the  following  arrangement  is  as  Order  of 
follows : — First  come  the  leading  medallists  of  the  dass ; 
then  the  exhibiting  countries  in  their  several  sections,  as 
they  occur  in  passing  thsough  the  building,  beginning  with 
the  Frendi,  which  SUb  nemy  hdf  the  entire  space ;  then 
England  and  her  cdoniesy  and  so  on,  in  topographical 
order* 

The  moat  important  objeets  in  each  country  are  cabinets, 
book-casss,  ddeboards,  wardrobes,  and  other  large  fixed 
pieces  of  fiamtuM.  On  those  which  ^tnnd  np  to  the  level 
of  the  eye,  and  are  not  moved,  like  t^il  Ic^  and  chairs,  the 
gieatest  CNDst  and  skill  have  been  lavished.   Besides  the 
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adjustment  of  joints  and  fittings,  the  doors  and  members  of 
these  struct ures  are  ornameuted  with  carvings,  delicate . 
reliefs,  inlay  of  haixl  stone,  and  ivory,  the  latter  covered 
with  excellent  engravings. 

Beds  in  wood  and  iron  figure,  the  former  mostly  in  the 
Frencli,  the  latter  in  the  English,  and  all  the  other  sections. 
•  The  saiiii-wood  bedstead  of  MeaarB.  Heal,  the  admirable 
hanging  of  thai  exhibited  by  Boudiilon  in  the  French,  and 
the  iron  bedstead  by  Kitschel»  in  the  Austrian  section, 
should  be  noticed  as  excellent  specimens  of  each  kind. 

TafaJes  and  chairs,  so&s,  kc,  of  all  kinds  are  leas  numerous 
in  proportion,  but  form  specially  interesting  objects  to  the 
visitor,  as  representing  objects  needed  by  tukd  accessible  to 
purchasers  of  all  ranks. 

Pianoforte  cases,  billiard -l;il»les,  k:c.,  are  also  exhibited 
as  specimeDS  of  costly  furniture.  Lesa  stress  is  laid  upon 
them  in  the  report,  not  because  of  any  want  of  a])precia- 
tion  of  their  appe^ii  ance,  but  because  the  ornamental  aspect 
of  all  such  ai'ticles  is  not  the  most  important,  and  in  some 
cases  the  ornamental  design  seems  to  interfere  with  the 
com&rt  of  the  player  or  the  utility  of  the  instrument. 
Very  fine  pianoforte  cases  are  exhibited  by  MeaEora  Jadcson 
and  Qraham  and  Qillow ;  and  a  specimen  of  ornamental 
billiard-tables  may  be  seen  in  the  ebony  £rame  of  Bhinchei^ 
in  the  French  section. 

Our  first  exhibitors  are  Messrs.  Fourdinois  (Fr.),  Jackson 
and  Graliarn,  "Wright  and  Mansfield  (E.),  RoiifliUon,  Groh^, 
Lemoiue,  Gueret  frtres  (Fr  ),  Thonet  (Austrian).  To  these 
should  be  adileJ  Gatti,  wliose  admirable  inlay  cabinets  and 
table  of  e'  ny,  pearl,  ])ietra,  and  engraved  ivory  are  un- 
surpassed as  pieces  of  decorative  work  of  their  kind.  Tiio 
South  Kensington  Museum  and  the  Imperial  establish- 
ments of  Feterhof  and  Kkatdrtnbourg,  as  Government 
bodies,  and  MessnL  Jackson  and  On^luim,  Groh^,  Grace, 
and  KuuHsman  (Mayence^  in  Hesse),  as  jurors,  are  with- 
drawn from  oompetition. 

The  numbers  against  the  Exhibition  names  are  quoted 
fix>m  the  French  Official  Catalogue. 

Messrs.  Fourdinois's  exhibition  (2),  France,  has  been 
considered  so  exceptionally  good — not  perlm]»s  in  every 
possible  respect,  as  both  Jackson  and  Graham  and  Grohd 
niu£it  be  allowed  to  be  in  advance  as  to  workmanship ;  but 
for  design,  originality,  and  progress,  the  two  cabinets  of 
M.  Fourdinois,  with  all  the  advantages  which  such  objects 
confer  on  this  class  of  manufacture,  decided  the  proposal  in 
his  fovour  of  the  grand  prix,  a  certain  specified,  sum  having 
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been  set  apart  \ij  the  Imperial  Commission  for  the  purpose  JSM.Taam 
of  rewarding  the  merits  of  sudi  inYentions^  or  such  per-  TAiwrFv»> 

fecting  of  existing  inventions,  as  had  materially  improved  "^™* 
either  the  quality  of  the  objects  made  or  the  processes  of 

their  manufacture. 

Of  all  the  objects  produced,  the  cabinet,  in  inlay»  of  Fourdinoi^ 
iVfe^*^rs.  Fonrflinois  alone,  in  the  opinions  of  the  jury,  came  iS^nrfi^ 
up  to  this  point.  Their  walnut  cabinet  (Woodcut  pub- 
lished in  the  Illustrated  News  of  18G7,  p.  73),  inlaid  with 
eni^raved  ivory,  plates  of  lapis  and  bloodstone  and  covered 
with  delicate  carving  in  relief,  seems  tlie  most  perfect 
of  tiieir  productions.  But  the  ebony  cabinet  or  dresser, 
inlaid  with  box,  walnut,  and  other  woods,  is  a  step  in 
adTance  not  shown  by  any  other  exhibitor  in  the  closai 
The  peculiarities  of  this  piece  of  furniture  are  the  mixture  of 
woods  and  the  process  of  inlaying ->the  woods  being  woven 
together  in  the  solid.  It  cdnsists  of  a  cabinet  above  with 
a  dresser  below,  the  cabinet  standing  on  carved  columns  four 
in  number,  and  are  coupled  by  small  ai*ches,  with  a  wider 
centre,  in  the  manner  (X  many  such  pieces  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries.  Over  the  arch  mouldings  are 
four  -fif^ures,  occupying  tbo  four  small  spandrils  formed  by 
the  side  arches.  These  ;ire  of  boxwood,  and  stand  out  in 
clear  relief  from  the  ebony  bacl:<:'-round  ;  but  they  are  let 
in  so  f;ir  as  to  be  completely  iiicurporated  with  tlie  solid 
wood  of  tlie  structure.  Tlie  outlines  of  the  limbs  have  to 
be  maintained  riglit  into  the  ebony,  having  no  spare  box- 
wood for  finishing  the  figure  sculpture.  It  will  be  seen,  or 
examination,  that,  of  the  light  inlaid  wood,  no  portions 
whatever  exceed  the  exact  outline  of  the  sculpture ;  and 
what  applies  to  these  more  important  figures  may  be 
observed  of  the  delicate  work  that  stands  in  relief  on  the 
little  columns  below,  on  the  brackets  and  various  composing 
members  of  the  structure.  The  base  on  which  the  whole 
stands  is  inlaid  in  relief  in  a  similar  manner.  This  has 
been  acquired  for  Soutli  Kensington  Museum. 

Another  important  object  is  his  carved  walunt  cabinet. 
It  is  the  most  delicately-finished  piece  of  its  kind  in  the 
building.  The  door  panels,  and  flat  spaces  contain  bas- 
reliefe  of  figure-subjects,  sculptured  and  finished  very 
beautifully.  The  drawei-s  within  tiie  two  side  pui  tions,  or 
divisions,  are  inlaid  with  arabesques,  finely  designed  and 
engraved  aU  over.  The  mouldings,  columns,  &c.,  are  re- 
lieved by  delicate  carvings,  raised  or  sunk,  but  always  wiili 
great  feding  for  the  effective  maintenance  of  the  proportion 
and  arrangement  of  the  whole.  Thus  the  kiger  mouldiiiga 
a.  T 
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%a,f0uam  aie  not  left  bare^ljut  covered  with  work,  yet  so  flat  and 

PAKCYFru-  delicate  as  in  no  sort  of  way  to  interfere  with  the  gaieral 
»iTUEB.  iji-eadth  of  effect  wliicii  the  preser\"ation  of  the  proper 
curves  and  outlines  of  the  mouldings  ensures.  There  are, 
iinfortunnk'ly,  but  too  many  instances  in  the  present 
Exhibition  in  which  this  original  object  in  composing 
elaborate  pieces  of  furniture  has  been  lost  sight  of  in  the 
ornamental  additions.  In  otlier  words,  the  unity  of  the 
original  design  is  not  suthciently  borne  in  ininei  by  the 
artist  or  draughtsman^  and,  for  the  sake  of  good  detail 
deoorationB,  he  allows  the  effect  of  his  composition  to  be 
broken  up^  The  winged  animals  below  aie  wanting  in 
apparent  streDgth  to  support  the  solid  structure  above; 
toe  ornaments  on  their  chests  are  not  entirely  in  harmony 
with  the  absolute  nature  of  the  bones  and  muscle^ 
feathers  and  claws,  of  the  grotesques.  These,  also,  have 
too  much  of  the  character  of  greyhounds,  made  lor  swift- 
ness of  motion  ;  and  the  intense  development  of  muscular 
excitement  about  their  legs  suggests  tlie  notion  rather  of 
creatures  impatient  for  a  course  than  the  calm  repose  that 
befits  a  steady  and  sufficient  support  of  a  considerable 
superincumbent  mass.  The  two  objects  together  are 
nevertheless,  monuments  of  the  cabinetmaker's  art,  and 
unite  the  skill  of  the  artist  and  the  workman  better  than 
any  other  exhibit  that  can  be  pointed  out^  though  many 
others  are  to  be  Been,  and  shall  presently  be  noticed,  of  the 
finest  design,  and,  as  to  workmanship,  even  superior  to  the 
pieces  in  question. 

jickBonand  Messrs.  Jackson  and  Graham's  exhibit  (21)  contains  a 
cabinet  of  ebony  inlaid  with  ivory  and  lapis,  and  with  the 
ivory  elaborately  engraved  (designed  by  Owen  Jones). 
(Woodcut  published  in  the  Art  Journal  Catalogue  of  the 
Exhibition,  p.  7.)  Tliis  cabinet  is  also  made  in  the  same 
manner  as  to  the  detail  of  ornament  as  the  ebony  cabinet 
above  described.  The  ivory  is  not  veneered,  but  let  bodily 
into  tlie  ebon}'^  and  then  carved,  A  careful  examination  of 
this  cabinet,  .as  of  an  ebony  and  ivory  case  for  hoUIiiig  china, 
wiU  show  the  excellence  of  Messi's.  Jackson  and  Grahams 
workmanship.  They  are  unquestionably,  as  regards  woi'k* 
manship,  ahead  of  those  of  Foordinctts ;  bat  the  objects  do 
not  emDraoe  so  many  elements  of  artistic  designi  nor  can 
the  engraving  of  the  ivory  be  placed  on  the  level  c£  Hm 
sculpture  of  the  walnut  or  boxwood ;  but  the  woack  is 
vigorous,  careful,  and  elaborate.  The  cabinet  oonteins 
inlay  of  Ujns  which  is  not  found  in  the  other  ebony  and 
hrasy  tonitnre  u&  this  exhibit  The  book-oasey  tables  and 
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specially  a  ebair,  in  this  oolleciion,  are  perfect  roedmeDS  of^^oaam 
work  of  the  kind.   The  saJient  membm  are  few  and  are  FAyffppa. 
mtiained,  so  that  the  surface  of  the  whole  eoiTeq)ODds  with  ''2™' 
the  actual  conatraction,  and  has  no  portions  supmdded  by 
way  of  extraneous  ornament,  that  spoil  so  much  good  work 
in  the  Italian,  German,  and  Swiss  sections.  The  engraving 
of  arabesque  work  is  elaborate  and  vigorously  drawn. 
The  lines  are  firmly  indented,  so  as  to  show  sufficiently  at 
the  distance  recjuired  ;  and  tbe  prn  tions  of  colour  intro- 
duced in  pietra-duni  are  of  a  sober  hue,  and  harmonize 
well  with  the  general  tone  of  the  piece.    Messrs.  Jackson 
and  Qraham  exhibit,  besides  these  pieces,  tables  and  other 
furniture  in  marqueterie  of  light  colours.    These  arc  put 
together  and  finished  with  the  same  ezaetness  as  the  more 
important  pieces  already  noticed. 

Next  in-  order  we  may  ckss  the  cabinets  of  Bondillon  Bowinion* 
(43),  France.  A  small,  black,  ebony  and  ivory  cabinet, 
with  jasper  columns  in  front,  moonted  in  metal,  is  a  vety 
choice  specimen  of  ibis  kind  of  manufacture.  The  engraving 
of  the  ivory  is  more  delicate  and  higher  in  style  and  aim 
than  that  of  any  exhibitor  in  the  building.  Nothing  can 
be  more  delicate.  The  metal  mountings  of  the  columns  are 
scarcely  equal  to  the  general  merit  of  the  piece.  With  it 
should  be  specified  a  black  cabinet  witli  gltiss  doors,  framed 
in  bright  decorated  iron.  It  is  very  light,  and  the  iron 
framework  is  in  every  way  appropriate  to  its  place.  It  is 
thinner  and  lighter  in  appearance  than  a  wooden  frame- 
work, and  holds  the  glass  more  completely.  It  is  to  some 
extent  a  novelty,  and  shonhl  be  brought  under  the  notice 
of  visitors.  We  must  also  notice  a  sofa,  the  firamework  of 
which  is  of  qniet  design,  carved  and  gilt,  and  the  covering 
fawn-colourea  satin.  The  extreme  quietness  and  good 
keeping  of  this  piece  of  fomiture  make  it  a  valuable  example 
for  us  to  follow.  Our  modem  so&s  are  but  too  frequently 
fidlures  in  these  several  respecta 

Mes.?rs.  Wright  and  Mansfield  (-iO),  stand  alone  in  the  2iSlw£* 
whole  exhibition  in  the  particular  style  of  their  cabinet. 
It  is  eminently  a  revival  of  English  cal)inet-\vork  and 
English  art  in  inlaying.    Nothing  is  to  be  seen  at  all  like 
it  among  the  productions  of  any  country  here  re|)resented. 

It  has  been  the  study  of  Messrs.  W.  and  M.  "  to  avoid 
the  production  or  copy  of  any  foreign  period,  and  to  illus- 
trate EngHidL  art  in  eve^  respect"  The  work  was  charac- 
teristic of  Edi^^  furniture  of  the  better  kind  during  the 
third  and  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  of  the 
designs  of  Meesn.  Adams^  who,  with  Wedgwood,  did  so 
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liK.Poua«  much  to  raise  English  art  at  a  time  wlien  all  Europe  was 

Fakcy  Fi'u-  suffering  from  exliaustion  caused  by  the  wars  and  calamities 
jiiicRE.  century.   It  lias  been  specially  designed  and  executed 

by  English  draii',4itsineu  and  artisans.  The  inlaying  of  the 
niaiqueterie,  the  excellence  of  the  materials  and  of  the 
work,  both  carving  and  traniing,  du  full  justice  to  the  repu- 
tation of  the  makers.  The  piece  deserves  special  notice  for 
the  gaiety  and  brilliancy  of  its  tone.  The  most  fasliionable 
material^  as  we  see  it  ibis  year,  seeiDS  to  be  ebony.  Mar- 
quefcerie,  tbougli  exhibited  iu  the  French,  Italian,  Spanish^ 
Portuguese,  Austrian,  American,  and  other  sections,  is 
generally  of  a  deeper  tone— red,  biDwn,  or  gray ;  that  of 
Messrs.  W.  and  M.,  together  with  one  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Grace,  is  on  a  ground  of  satin-wood,  and  rich  and  brilliant 
in  consequence.  It  should  be  observed,  too,  that  tlie  work 
under  cousiderati«)n  is  mounted  with  carved  and  gilded 
emichments  in  the  old  manner.  The  continental  mar- 
queterie  generally  is  fini.shed  witli  cast  and  chased  gilt 
niountlDL^rs,  which  have  more  the  character  of  extraneous 
additions  than  the  carved  woo<iwui  k. 

Lcmoinr.  Lenioine  (1),  France,  exhibited  a  Mack  cabinet  m  >re 
architectural  in  design  than  the  work  of  Jackson  and 
Graham,  wliose  ebony  pieces  stand  far  in  advance  of  any 
in  the  whole  building.  The  middle  part  is  closed  with 
doors  of  glass  above  and  solid  panels  below.  Plaques  of 
enamel  on  blue  ground  form  the  centres  of  these  panels,  and 
are  Inserted  in  the  wings,  and  in  small  cbcles  in  the  uigles 
of  the  door-frames.  The  middle  part  is  finished  with  an 
intemipted  segmental  |>edinient,  and  the  middle  part  of  the 
ba.se  lias  the  same.  The  columns  that  separate  the  centre 
from  the  wings  end  in  caryatid  fi<j;ures.  It  will  be  observed 
that  all  those  features  iinp;irt  an  architectural  cliaracler  to 
the  whole  ciibinet  that  makes  portions  of  it  heavy  and 
inefiectively  salient. 

(iuctct  Gudret  frt^res  exhibit  a  black  cabinet  of  somewhat  similar 

design  and  of  quieter  chamcter.  It  is  simple  and  light  in 
design,  and  is  not  too  architectural  in  general  character. 
They  show  two  carved  life-sized  figures  in  walnut  wood, 
chandelier  holders,  which  are  well  designed  and  carefolly 
executed.  These  are  pieces  of  furniture  specially  in  place 
on  stair  landings,  where  similar  objects  were  used  in  the 
Yenetian»  and  other  large  Italian  palaces  to  bold  flam- 
beaux. 

ThoMii        Messrs.  Thonet  (35),  Austria^  have  achieved  a  reputation 

for  their  chairs.  From  tlie  position  of  simple  workmen  the 
Brothers  Tbouet  have  raised  themselv^  to  an  important 
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position  in  the  tmde.  They  liave  agencies  in  London,  M«.poLLH!r 
Paris,  and  other  capitals ;  and  their  simple,  well-nuule,  and  Faxct  fch- 
economical  fumitme  finds  admirers  and  purchasers  on  all  ^^^^ 
sidea  The  wood  (beech)  of  whioh  tbe  chairs  are  com- 
posed is  cut  into  long  pieces,  and  bent  by  steaminff  into 
the  forms  here  offered  to  the  visitor.  The  method  of  con- 
struction is  simple  enough.  The  ordinary  chair  has  one 
piece  for  the  back  and  legs,  one  for  the  scat,  one  for  a 
circular  uniting  bar,  and  two  more  for  front  legs.  The 
various  pieces  are  screwed  together  with  pins  and  nuts ; 
and,  jvs  these  can  be  tightened  np  at  any  time,  they  are 
very  serviceable.  The  caning  is  well  made,  and  the  <^o^t 
of  the  whole — in  London  especially —  very  moderate.  Mucli 
more  elaborate  twisting  of  their  w^oodwork  is  exhibited  in 
their  stall^  but  the  principle  of  construction  remains  the 
same. 

Beurdeley  (74-),  France,  exhibits  furniture  of  a  costly  kind,  Kcimioiey. 
cabinets,  tables,  vases ;  clocks  and  other  objects  in  buhl, 
marqueterie,  and  other  methods  of  decoration.  Tliey  are 
mounted  with  metal  eastings,  chased  and  finished.  Some 
of  these  are  very  elaborate.  Host  of  them  are  from  old 
moulds,  and  all  are  not  exactly  in  harmony  with  each 
other  in  the  laiger  pieces.  His  finest  ol  i  j  :ts  of  this  kind 
are  his  vases  and  some  of  his  Louis  XiV.  reproductions. 
These  last,  however,  though  well  chosen,  do  not  confer  the 
merit  of  individual  invention  on  the  exhibitor. 

With  the  mention  of  these  varions  oxhibitor.s  wo  should  Rns-sian 
unite  the  llus.sian  Ciihinets  exhibited  by  the  Imperial  fac-  racttfriSi. 
tories.  As  pieces  of  furniture  tlicy  are,  perhn|>'^,  hardly  to  be 
ranked  with  those  of  the  exhibitors  just  naiiicd,  their  great 
merit  being  the  splendour  of  the  pietra-dura  inlaid-work  on 
the  panels  and  other  surfaces.  As  this  work  belongs  rather'^ to 
Class  15  than  to  that  of  furniture,  we  need  not  enlarge  further 
on  these  two  objects.  The  Kussian  and  South  Kensington 
establishments,  as  well  as  the  Imperial  factories  of  France, 
though  awarded  a  place  in  the  highest  rank,  are  withdrawn 
from  competition  for  the  actual  medal. 

M.  Groh^  (84)  is  withdrawn  from  competition  ns  n  onU. 
member  of  one  of  the  juries  ;  but  hia  exhibit  is  of  the 
greatest  importance.  His  reputation  as  a  producer  of  work 
that  cannot  be  surpassed  staiuls  in  the  foremost  rank.  If 
the  fittings  of  his  cabinets,  drawers,  ?labs,  sliding  panels, 
tops  that  turn  and  roll  in  every  conceivable  direction,  are 
examined,  they  will  be  found  nnrivalled  for  excelleTice  of 
fitting,  joints,  ruaterlal,  and  accuracy  of  line  and  cutrnicf 
in  every  direction.    His  finest  piece,  though  not  the  moni 
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jbuPoLLBv  showy,  amongst  the  variety  of  hb  furniture  this  year,  is 
the  large  hookcaae,  bureau,  &c.,  occupying  the  centre  of  his 
siaU.  The  form  is  simple,  Int  well  conceived^  and  all 
the  execution  admirable.  It  is  full  of  drawers  and  con- 
trivances of  every  kind,  and  angles  and  surfaces  the  most 
difficult  to  treat  are  perfectly  worked  out.  Uis  marqueterie 
is  also  as  finely  executed,  thoiigli  the  designs  are  Tint  remark- 
able The  visitor  should  not  tail  to  exaraine  the  excellent 
ca.stiiig  and  nha-siug  of  tlie  metal  mountings  to  his  smaller 
pieces  of  uiarqueterie.  His  small  tables  are  equally  models 
of  cabinetmaking. 

Messrs.  Grace  (10),  in  the  English  section,  and  Knuss- 
man,  of  Mayence,  in  that  of  Hesse,  are  also  withdrawn 
from  competition  as  jurora  Their  work,  however,  is  too 
good  not  to  rank  in  &e  highest  place.  Mr.  Grace  exhibits 
a  wahiut  cabinet^  with  pillars  at  the  angles  and  scrollwork 
at  the  top.  The  work  is  decorated  with  exoellent  arabesque 
bas-reliefs,  and  the  two  doors  are  further  set  off  by  agreeable 
inlaid  lines  of  ivory,  with  inlaid  plates  of  pietra-dura  at 
intervals.  The  panels  contain  figures  in  their  oenties,  in 
bas-relief.  These  are  scarcely  equal  in  design  to  the  ge- 
neral freedom  and  accuracy  of  the  aral^e^que  decorations. 
There  is  a  smfill  inlaid  cabinet  in  satin«wood,  with  ivory 
pilasters  at  the  eornei*s,  inlaid  with  arabesque-work,  in  the 
same  bright  and  delicate  tone  jis  tliat  already  noticed  of 
Messrs.  Wright  and  Mansfield.  Both  pieces  have  a  certain 
measure  of  progress  about  them,  to  be  seen  only  in  a  few 
of  the  year* s  exhibits. 

We  have  besides  these  a  third  piece  of  furniture,  sideboard 
or  buffet,  Gothic,  in  oak,  with  projecting  hood,  and  brass- 
work  to  the  door-panels.  Though  small  and  simple,  there 
is  no  piece  of  Qothic  furniture  altogether  so  successful  in 
the  British  section.  The  other  nations  do  not  compete  in 
works  of  this  kind. 

M.  Knussman  (2)  exhibits  a  complete  set  of  furniture, 
parquets  in  oak,  chairs,  a  table,  kc.  The  designs  are  simple  ; 
but  the  solidity,  lightness,  and  excellence  of  the  workman- 
ship leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  Nothing  in  the  North 
German  States,  the  Swiss  section,  or  the  Austrian  surpasses 
tiie  work  here  exhibited,  in  its  own  kinds. 

M.  Gatti  (7),  in  the  section  of  the  Pontifical  States,  do- 
serves  a  place  amongst  the  first  exhibitors.  Two  pieces  of  his 
marqueterie,  which  stand  quite  alone  in  their  peculiar  kind 
and  unrivalled  harmony  of  tone  and  of  disposition  of  parts 
and  colours^  maintain  Ihe  reputation  he  has  won  at  fiormer 
exhibitions.  The  pearl  bandi  and  the  balanced  masses  of 
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engraved  ivoiy  are  what  distingiuah  this  exquisite  work  mk.poixsi' 
from  most  that  we  see  in  other  sections.   There  is  nothing 
eqaal  to  it  in  that  of  Italy.   The  designs  are  plain,  modest,  ^^^^ 
and  convenient. 

The  pavilion  shaped  cabinet  by  Alessaudri  is  in  ebony  Aiesaandn. 
inlaid  with  ivory  carvings,  and  surmounted  by  a  wioged 
figure  in  ivory.     The  proportion  of  ivory  to  ebony  is, 
perhaps,  too  great,  and  the  space  left  for  curiosities  or 
precious  objecU  too  little. 

After  this  enumeration  of  the  chief  medallists,  and  those 
withdrawn  by  special  enactments  firom  public  competition, 
we  return  to  the  geographical  order  maintained  in  the 
building,  and  begin  the  regular  circuit  with  the  section 
occupied  by  the  French  furniture -makers. 

Jeanselme  (6)  eadiibits  a  black  and  glass  cabinet  of  French 
polished  wood,  and  the  portions  carved  or  incised  are  thereby  genmlilr; 
brought  into  more  aalient  relief  It  takes  away  from  the 
gravity  of  ebony  and  black  wood  furniture,  but  it  wholly 
de.stroys  the  rich  appearance  of  the  material,  and  in  tlie  case 
before  us  goes  far  to  impair  tlie  merits  of  this  collection. 
Tiie  oilier  furniture  of  Jeanselme  is  such  as  would  not  be 
appreciated  in  England,  from  its  extreme  gloom  of  tone. 
It  is  wanting  in  white  inlaid  lines,  or  in  some  more  lively 
decoration  than  it  possesses.  The  work  is  very  carciuiiy 
executed. 

The  most  important  and  unique  of  the  objects  exhibited 
by  Ohaix  (35),  is  his  case  for  showing  off  jewels  or  other 
precious  objects.  It  was  shifted  from  its  position  in  the 
French  quarter,  and  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  grand  corri* 
dor.  The  piece  is  an  oval  frame,  with  glass  doors  and  panels 
divided  by  statuettes  and  studs,  decorated  with  reliefs  of 
Tarioua  kindn  in  ebony,  relieved  by  occasional  touches  of 
gilding.  The  whole  is  raised  on  a  panelled  base,  decorated 
in  a  similar  way.  We  call  attention  to  tit  is  piece  ns  being 
by  itself,  with  one  or  two  exception's.  This  and  the  mag- 
nificent frame  decorated  with  carved  ivory  in  the  great 
corridor  by  Alessandri  are  the  only  pieces  that  offer  a  solu- 
tion to  a  problem,  sometimes  of  great  diflSculty  in  fur- 
nishing large  rooms,  how  to  display  precious  things  of 
various  kinds  so  that  they  can  be  seen  mm  all  sides,  and 
without  choking  up  the  general  spaoe^  Jackson  and  Qraham, 
and  Bondillon,  both  exhu>it  cases  for  china  or  other  valuable^, 
but  both  cases  are  intended  for  walls. 

MaroeUin  (No.  63)  may  be  taken  as  the  best  exhibitor  spcoimrni 
of  parqnetry-woik.  A  table,  opening  to  form  a  draught  and  wvSu*"^ 
hackgunmon-board,  is  his  principal  piece.  Floors  and  work 
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VB.fitfuv  of  this  kind  in  all  forms  are  shown  in  apecimen  pieces  by 
FAjtrrFrn.  this  exhibitor.  As  this  class  of  work  is  comparatively  rare 
xrtvaM.  r^Yn(yYigi^i  the  productions  of  English  cabinetinakei*s  or  joiners, 
and  very  common  on  the  continpnt.  it  will  be  of  im- 
portance to  call  the  observer's  attentKtu  to  some  of  the 
choicest  specimens.  In  the  Belgian,  Hessian,  Russian, 
Prussian,  Swiss,  and  almost  every  section  of  the  Exiiibition, 
with  tlie  one  exception  of  our  <a\  ii,  iioors  made  of  oak, 
more  or  less  mixed  with  inhiys  of  daiker  wood,  will  be  seen 
exhibited.  We  do  not  vm  these  floors  so  much  in  England, 
the  uniTersal  custom  being  to  carpet  the  entire  room  up  to 
the  skirting.  It  is,  however,  becoming  a  fashion  in  modem 
houses  to  lay  down  borders  or  whole  floors  in  the  reception- 
rooms  of  oak,  grooved  and  tongaed  together  in  the  ways  here 
shown.  In  1862  some  specimens  of  work  by  actual  English 
manufacturers  were  exhibited;  unfortunately  there  are 
none  this  year.  These  floors  will  be  more  fully  described 
in  the  report  of  class  1 5.  They  belong,  however,  so  com- 
pletely to  the  furniture  of  rooms  that  it  is  nect-ssary  to  call 
attentioii  to  tliem  here.  The  oval  floor,  of  which  a  model 
only  is  exliil)ited  in  Maixiellin's  stall,  was  made  for  the 
Cr-  wn  of  Portugal.  The  two  axes  of  tlie  circle  beini:^  un- 
equal, e,very  one  of  the  radii  of  which  the  centre  is  composed 
difl*ers  in  measurement  and  form,  and  the  perfect  adjustment 
of  so  complicated  an  arrangement  will  give  the  visitor  the 
best  conception  of  Maroellin*8  workmanship.  In  oonnexion 
with  Maroellin  the  visitor  should  see  some  bed^room  fami- 
ture  by  Munz  (34).  This  is  made  much  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  off*ers  useful  suggestions  for  panelled  work.  He  has 
decorated  the  plainer  sur&cea  aJso  with  small  indented 
patterns,  gilt.  For  quiet  ornamentation  of  surfiices  not 
meant  to  be  broken  up  this  is  as  good  a  method  as  can  be 
used. 

Gradti  et  Pelcot  (52)  have  disposed  of  the  plain  sur- 
faces of  their  princiital  object — a  black  ebony  presp,  with 
inlay  of  wood  and  ivory  arabesques,  in  the  same  manner. 
The  work  is  in  squares,  the  strain  of  the  alternate  pieces 
running  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 

Sauvrezy  (46)  exhibits  an  ebony  cabinet,  the  panels  and 
comers  inlaid  with  pietia-dura  and  enainels ;  and  Ledet 
(139),  a  maker  of  importance  at  Bordeaux,  a  very  (luiet, 
well-designed  cabinet  or  piess,  dosed  above  and  below.  The 
hist  is  of  excellent  form,  and  could  be  made  at  a  moderate 
cost.  Qoekler  (134),  a  black  book-case  closed  with  glass, 
the  lower  pai*t  forming  a  presa  It  is  simple,  and  is  his  best 
object.  His  bed*room  furniture  is  ornamented  with  black 
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CQtwork  applied  on  polished  tayan.    This  work  will  be  '''•fj'™ 
found  in  several  otber  exhibits,  specially  of  bed-room  fiuni-  fivct  fcx. 
tnre.  A  certain  unsaiisfiietory  want  <^  sotidity  is  a  charao*  '^H^ 
teristic  of  such  ornamentation,  while  it  hardly  relieves  the 
heavy  look  of  many  of  the  objects  to  which  it  is  applied. 

Roux  et  Cia  (83)  are  the  principal  exhibitors  of  Imlil. 
A  large  table  in  the  Louis  XIV.  manner  is  the  finest 
of  these  pieces.  It  is  made  with  care,  and  the  border 
mounting  of  metal  that  holds  the  whole  slab  togetlier  is  in- 
geniously fitted  on  to  its  bed.  Instead  of  screws  showing 
out^side,  they  are  welded  to  the  inside  of  tlie  moniit,  passed 
through  the  wood  below,  and  secured  with  nuts.  They  have 
also  avoided  the  heavy  angle-pieces  formerly  used,  by  weld- 
ing the  juncture  and  making  the  whole  solid.  The  lion- 
skins  give  an  mmecessary  heaviness  and  bulk  to  the  legs ; 
but  the  work  is  very  remarkable.  A  large  central  buhl 
cabinet  is  rich  and  well  put  together.  Fecqnerean  (47) 
exhibits  in  bnbl ;  but  his  book-case  and  other  pieces  in 
cabinet-work  are  his  most  important  objects. 

There  are  other  cabinets  of  great  merit  In  the  Exhibi- 
tion, which  should  be  examined,  Alh^rd  (82) — ^black,  with 
panels  of  faience,  picturesque  rather  than  decorative;  a 
console  table,  carved,  but  not  yet  gilt,  in  pearwood — a  fine 
specimen  of  the  work  ;  Sonnani  (4J)) — a  very  well  designed 
small  black  cabinet;  iiichstacdt  (G«)  — n  large  press,  with 
shelves,  closets,  &c.,  and  many  others  de.serve  notice.  In  a 
report  like  the  present  space  does  not  admit  of  particular 
description  of  more  than  specimens  of  the  various  work. 

Next  we  may  notice  —  Tables,  Chairs,  and  Bed-room 
Fnmitnre.  Ribal  (220)  has  a  good  exhibit  of  dining-room 
tables.  A  walnut  table  on  canred  legs  opeos  with  a  winch 
and  screw-rod;  the  bed  being  made  as  in  our  ordinary 
Englisb  tables.  The  feet  divide  in  an  ingenious  manner, 
so  as  to  support  the  inserted  leaves  and  retain  their  orna- 
mental cliai-acter  when  polled  asunder.  Together  they 
compose  into  a  central  mass  that  looks,  perhaps,  heavier 
than  ordinary  legs  would ;  but  the  arrangement  is  judicious, 
vnth  the  view  of  separating  them.  Other  tables,  also 
expanding,  should  be  noticed  in  this  stall.  The  general 
exhibit  in  the  French  section  of  tables  of  a  large  kind  is 
not  important,  and  we  will  confine  the  notice  to  this 
exhibit.  Billiard  tables  of  an  ornamental  kind  are  to  be 
seen  in  a  small  court,  collected  together.  The  best  is  in 
ebony,  quiet  and  unobtrusive  in  design,  by  Blanchet  (204). 
Ingenious  mechanism  is  employed  by  Fouqueau  (206)  for 
expanding  the  cushions^  so  as  to  indude  pockets,  if  desir- 
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]fB.voim  able.   As  billiard  tables,  however,  the  piesent  report  oannot 

rurcY  PcB*  consider  these  exhibits.  The  reader  maybe  here  refeired 
to  PeUegrin  (293,  Class  15,  French  Catalogue)  for  a  most 
ingenious  mechanical  table  containing  a  variety  of  games 
of  the  bagatelle  kind  too  complicated  for  description  but 
well  worth  a  visit.  Phnirs  :ire  more  numerously  repre- 
sented. The  best  specimeiLS  may  be  seen  at  Sormanni's  (49), 
Rebeyrotte's  (125).  Thase  are  very  good,  Vic^ht  elegant, 
and  inexpensive.  GaUais  (65)  has  cxceUent  specimens  of 
light,  carved  chairs,  but  they  are  dangerously  liable  to 
breakage.  The  xVbsociaiion  des  Henuiaiers  (170)  have  also 
good  chairs.  Other  makers  exhibit  them,  and  all  should  be 
noted.  Godillot  cane-seats  for  snminer^hoiuies  and  many 
others.  Boisville  {75}  exhibits  branch  chandelierB,  fenders, 
and  fire-dog8»  fire-irons,  and  other  objects  for  the  fire-place, 
in  brass  and  latten.  The  designs  are  mostly  reproduebions. 
They  are  exceedingly  effectiye.  Meyer  and  Baulin  (56),. 
lac  fiimiture  for  drawing  rooms  in  imitation  of  Chinese 
The  work  is  very  careful  and,  as  far  as  an  imitation  can  go 
of  work  only  interesting  in  Cliinese  hands^  it  is  saooessfuh 
The  gilt  mounts  are  well  executed. 

Bed-n>om  The  class  nf  sum])tiinn'^  or  fancy  furniture  is  mainly 
intended  for  reception  rooms.  We  shall  see,  however,  a 
large  stock  of  costly  bed-room  finniture,  and  some  speci- 
mens shall  now  be  quoted.  Maz  iros,  Ribaillier,  &;  Co.  (64) 
make  the  most  interesting  exhibit  of  beds  and  wardrobes. 
The  work  is  in  oak,  and  carved  in  the  French  Benaissance 
manner.  The  bed  is  light,  though  solid,  and  cheerfiil ;  the 
wardrobe  simpk,  sensibly  conceived,  and  careMly  worked. 
The  French  exhibitors  wisely  eschew  French  polish  and  the 
yanushing  bmsfa  almost  entirely.  7?heir  carved  work  is 
invariably  left  at  a  good  surface,  waxed,  and  nothing  further. 
No  one  will  iail  to  see  how  much  better  all  the  work  appears 
without  the  flash  and  smear  of  polish  and  varnish.  The 
softer  woods,  the  satin-wood  pieces,  and  most  of  the  mar- 
queterie  is  ])olished,  with  advantage,  both  by  our  own 
exhibitors  (as  in  Messrs.  Wright  and  ^Tnnsfield's,  Jackson 
and  Graliam's,  Grace's  and  other  exhibits)  and  by  the 
foreign  exhibitors  in  these  mateiials.  But  hard  woods 
parquets,  ivory,  and  other  hard  inlays,  and  all  carved  work, 
aiti  Itjft  with  a  natural  surface  by  the  French.  The  visitor 
will  agree  with  us  in  regretting  that  such  a  rule  is  not  more 
general  MieeBrB.  Mam^os  &  Co.  sfaould  also  be  noted  as 
the  designers  of  the  ornamaitatioiL  of  the  great  oonidor. 

Other  FVench  eidubitors  of  bed^room  fumitiife  are 
Mercier  frkres  (85),  and  QaUak  (65).    The  former  exhibit 
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xnaasive  beds  and  wardrobes  of  polished  wood^  with  cut-  Vs-Focsar 
work  applied.  The  designs  of  the  beds  are  in  both  instanoea  WAMmvum* 
somewhat  loaded,  and  the  effect  of  the  applied  work  here^  nnna, 
as  elsewhere,  is  unsubstantial  and  poor.    Other  spedmens 
will  be  seen  in  this  section.    Gallais  exhibits  japanned  work 
ooYered  with  floral  ornament  in  white  or  very  delicate  tints. 
This  work  la  more  usual  in  panels  and  flat  wall-decoration, 
and  in  positive  cabinet  work  wants  substnntiality  of  ap- 
pearance.   It  will  be  ol»served  also  that  the  decorative 
portions  are  peculiarly  liable  to  breakage, 

BruzoMux  &  Co.  bed -room  furniture  in  purple 

wood,  puliihed.  The  effect  of  the  colour  is  not  agrcejible. 
Otlier  specimens  of  this  wood  will  be  seen,  but  the  visitor 
will  feel  how  nmch  relief  the  employment  of  buch  toned 
material  requires.  Foumier  (^8),  lacwork  drawers  and 
bed-room  fimiitare,  heavy  in  effect;  and  Hetdley  (126), 
stained  maple  bed-room  drawers  and  waidrobe,  with 
mouldings  of  purple-wood  inlaid,  rather  gloomy  in  colour. 

The  most  suooeesfbl  of  the  light  coloured  bed-room  fur- 
niture will  be  seen  in  the  English  section,  where  simple 
means  are  employed,  and  with  more  effect  Only  one  or 
two  instances  of  polished  deal-work,  not  of  importance 
sufficient  for  quotation,  can  be  met  with  in  the  French 
section.  Gilding,  looking-glasses,  hangings,  and  wall- 
decoration  will  be  described  in  the  report  on  Class  15.  The  PavUiowin 
visitor  should  not  forget  to  go  and  visit  the  pavilions  or 
kiosques  of  the  Emperor :  that  of  the  Empress  by  Penon 
(by  far  the  best)  ;  that  of  the  shawl  dealers,  by  Dieterle, 
jun.  (very  good),  and  the  Turkish,  all  furnished  with  more 
or  less  cost,  of  w  hich  carpets,  gilding,  decorations  in  paint- 
ing and  wall  hangings  form  the  principal  objects.  These 
wm  be  referred  to  Class  15. 

From  the  French  section^  which  occupies  half  the  «itire  nn^.t 
circuit  of  the  building  devoted  to  foxniture  and  house 
decoration,  we  now  turn  to  the  next  most  important 
contribution,  that  of  Great  Britain  and  the  British  colonies 
and  dependencies.  Three  of  our  chief  exhibitors  have 
already  been  quoted ;  there  remain,  however,  a  number  of 
admirable  objects  second  only  to  the  few  choice  specimens 
already  described.  The  classification  in  the  c<atalogue  does 
not  entirely  follow  that  which  is  made  in  the  report, 
**  furniture  "  and  "  decorations  "  being  found  in  the  British 
portion  of  the  catalogue  occasionally  interchanged.  I  shaU, 
however,  proceed  in  the  order  hitherto  pursued. 

The  productions  of  Messrs.  Jackson  and  Graham,  Wright 
and  Kttusfield,  and  Grace  have  been  already  noticed.  Tb» 
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lik.Ttoimr  Visitor  will  observe  that  many  of  the  finest  pieces  both  In 
VAircT  Frx-  tho  French  and  English  section  of  the  builaing  are  ebony 
unuBB.  or  imitation  ebony  furniture.    Excellent  workmanship, 

carving,  and  construction  cliaracterise  the  more  important 
jjgj*^  objects  in  this  material ;  but  in  the  English  section  satin- 
voods.  wood,  oak,  and  other  light-coloured  woods  are  largely 
employed.  Great  efTorts  to  brighten  up  the  fittings  and 
decoration  of  our  livinrr  rooms  are  made  on  every  side,  and 
the  results  are  well  seen  in  many  objects  now  exhibited. 
Still,  as  l)right  colours  are  dangerous  elements,  unless  very 
harmoniously  combined  and  limited  in  application,  partial 
failures  must  be  expected  and  will  be  noticed ;  but  the 
effort  is  in  so  good  a  directitm  that,  with  guidance  and 
careful  choice  of  designers,  we  may  look  forimd  to  great 
successes  in  these  mannfigMstnres. 

Messrs.  TroUope  (34)  exhibit  various  important  and  in- 
teresting objects.  (Woodcut  of  ebony  cabinet  published  in 
the  Art  Journal  Catalogue  of  the  Exhibition,  p.  d6.)  1'h^ 
laige  cabinet  in  marquet^rie  and  metal  mountings,  slightly 
changed,  has  been  already  exhibited  in  London.  Their 
central  table  is  of  in.laid  woods.  The  tono  of  oolour  is 
jirrreeable,  and  the  work  is  finished  to  the  hi^xhest  dt'-rce  of 
perfection.  A  large  sideboard,  with  arched  recess  or  dre-s-^er 
at  the  back,  and  suj>ported  by  columns  decorated  with 
festoons,  figures,  and  other  sculptured  ornaments.  (Wood- 
cut published  in  the  Art  Journal  Catalogue  of  the  Exhi- 
bition, p.  1 81 .)  An  architectural  character  of  decoration  will 
be  seen  throughout  the  works  of  this  exhibitor.  In  the 
smaller  black  cabinet  the  upper  cornice  is  ornamented  with 
Doric  triglyphs  and  guttie,  and  the  sideboard,  though  less 
distinct,  in  this  way,  has  many  architectural  features  about 
it..  The  whole  of  the  workmanship,  however,  and  all  the 
carved  decorations  are  admirable.  The  foliacje  and  other 
ornaments  of  the  ebony  cabinets  (carved  by  llogers)  are  un- 
surpassed for  graceful,  delicate  representation  of  the  vigour 
and  movement  of  vegetable  life  by  any  sculptor  in  the 
Exhibition.  The  leafwork  on  the  columns  of  the  produc- 
tions of  Lemoine  and  Fourdinois  is  not  superior  to  that  of 
Bogers. 

The  French  cabinet  makers  have  wisely  restricted  the 
use  of  French  polish  to  woods  too  soft,  or  to  marqueterie 
too  mnch  mixed  ond  too  dependent  on  splendour  of  hue,  to 
do  well  without  it.  This  is  the  case  with  the  ebony  pieces 
of  Ikfessrs.  Trollope.  It  would  be  well  if  the  same  rule  had 
been  obsei-ved  in  the  sideboard.  The  flash  of  the  polished 
surfaces  detracts  from  the  unity  of  hue  and  apparent  unity 
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of  mvm  in  the  whole.    The  polished  sutfiices  detach  them* 

Belves  too  distinctly  fVom  the  carviogs.  FA^cT^Pr*. 

Mesm  Qillow  (14)  exhibit  an  excellent  piece  of  ^^j^^- 
workmanship — a  black  book-case.  The  pieces  con-sist  of  ^"^^ilid 
n  centre  between  wings,  witli  arched  niches,  intended  work, 
for  statuettes  of  3Iilton  and  Shakespeare  in  oxydised 
metal,  but  now  occupied  by  Vtase.s.  The  general  eHect  of 
tins  work  is  superior  t  )  that  of  the  two  black  cabinets 
Iftst  nientioneil  ;  l)ut  the  design  would,  perhap.s,  have 
buited  a  larger  object  better,  and  itis  excellent  detail  l& 
crowded  together  for  want  of  space.  Their  sideboard  in 
pollard  oak,  carved  and  inlaid,  is  carried  out  in  detail  with 
gi  eat  care  and  cleanness  of  carving :  portions  of  the  piece 
are  polbhcd,  the  broad  surfaces  and  the  carved  parts  left 
with  a  fine  surface.  It  is  probably  intended  to  relieve  the 
massiveness  of  the  design.  It  has,  however,  more  than  the 
fii^t  named,  the  disadvantage  of  seeming  to  indicate  an 
actual  separation,  as  if  the  carved  work  were  applied  or 
su])ei  added.  (Woodcut  published  in  the  Illustrated  London 
2^ew3of  i8G7,  p.  625.) 

A  large  wardmbe,  dec*  rated  with  carved  medallions  of 
natural  foliage,  and  inlaid  work  of  the  severest  geometric 
and  Conventional  character. 

The  contrast  between  these  two  methods  of  decoration 
is  too  pointed,  and  the  entire  work  loses  some  of  its  effec- 
tiveness in  consequence.  The  carving  and  the  inlay,  as  well 
as  the  general  fitting  of  the  whole  piece,  are  equal  to  the 
finest  of  Messrs.  Gillow's  workmanship.  Excellent  inlaid 
tables  and  fancy  pieces  of  various  descriptions  are  included 
in  this  ver}  lull  exhibit. 

Messrs.  Holland  (18)  do  not  exhibit  any  pieoe  like  their  notwc 
inlaid  table  of  1862.  We  notice,  however,  a  larpje  sideboard 
designed  for  a  modem  (Jot ] I liouse.  (Woodcut  publi.slied 
in  the  Illustrated  News  of  hsti7,p.  72.)  Tlie  upper  portion 
is  subdivided  ijito  pigeon-holes,  shelves,  and  other  ingenious 
contrivances  for  exhibiting  or  putting  away  pieces  of  plate, 
porcelain,  &c.  The  backs  of  portions  of  it  are  inlaid  with 
grotesque  animals,  arabesqucH,  jurI  other  oinuuientid  detail, 
and  embroidered  hangings,  ta.stily  chosen  as  to  hue  and 
ornament,  are  added  to  protect  pigeon-holes  or  shelves  from 
dust  The  general  design  has  been  criticised  as  too  solid  and 
massive  for  a  construction  of  wood,  and  too  much  in  the 
character  of  a  tomb.  In  many  of  the  parts  columns,  but-, 
tress  projections,  and  the  like  remind  us  too  much  of  some 
ecclesiastical  structure,  and,  in  any  case,  might  be  reduced 
and  lightened  to  advantage.   It  is  to  be  remembered,  how- 
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Vb.  foilvv  ever,  thai  tliis  is  one  of  the  earnest  efforts,  already  alluded 
lAjrcr  Fcap  to,  to  supply  the  modern  Gothic  houses  with  furniture  in 
viTvxB.    gojjxQ  -vvay  suitable  to  the  buildings  they  are  intended 
for,  and  tlie  whole  piece  is  full  of  interest  and  invention. 
It  is  larger,  and  attempts  far  more,  and  is  more  original 
than  the  excellent  buflet  of  Mr.  Grace,  already  described. 

A  small  press  about  3  ft.  high,  in  the  Arcliitectuial 
Court,  by  Mr.  Hay  ward' (IG),  in  oak,  is  worth  notice,  and 
may  be  mentioned  here.  Small  medallions,  in  oil  painting, 
are  let  in  at  the  sides,  and  the  spandrils  of  the  door  frames 
aje  decorated  with  carved  foliage^  wiry  and  dry,  but  ele- 
gantly composed.  It  IB  a  great  difficulty  to  get  famiture 
of  tiua  kind  fidrly  appreciated  at  ita.  real  worth.  Our 
national  architecture  and  special  usages  give  us  a  greater 
taate  for  pieces  of  this  special  style  in  England  than  is  to 
he  found  amongst  Continental  nations.  Mr.  Holland  is 
producing  a  considerable  quantity  of  this  kind  of  furniture. 
It  is  but  justice  to  state  here  that,  for  domestic  uses,  there 
is  no  Continental  work  throughout  the  Exhibition  compai*- 
able  to  our  own  in  this  style.  As  ordinary  room  furni- 
ture, such  specimens  as  we  see  are  absolutely  unworthy  of 
notice. 

Messrs.  Whytock,  of  Edinburgh  (38),  have  a  black 
ebonised  bookcase  French  polished,  and  of  which  the  deco- 
lationB  are  piensed  work  applied  or  atiiek  on — a  poor 
method;  and  its  poverty  is  set  off  the  more  £rom  the  con« 
irast  hetween  the  unpolished  additions  and  the  shining 
snriaoe  below. 

Wertheimer  (37),  an  important  piece  of  metal  work  It 

is  a  console  table,  the  supports  of  wliich  are  of  polished 
metal,  hammered  with  great  freedom  and  skill  It  is  of 
importance  as  a  new  method  of  employing  metal,  and  with 
considerable  effect,  in  our  modern  furniture.  Ward  (35) 
has  invalid  chaii's,  admirably  contrived. 

The  Gothic  sideboard  of  Measrs.  Heaton  and  Butler  (15), 
in  the  Architectural  Court,  is  worth  examination.  Like 
the  press  of  Messrs.  Hayward,  in  the  same  place,  it  is  deco- 
rated with  painting,  in  the  form  of  panels  representing  the 
months.  It  wants  lightness  and  more  of  the  ehaiacter  hoth 
of  woodwork  and  of  foniitiiza  Still  more  tomVlike  is  the 
bookcase  of  MeasTB.  Harland  and  Fisher,  in  the  Architeo- 
taral  Court  A  tall  lectern  «eigle  with  figures,  by  Mr.  Baker, 
is  well  executed. 

Piano  case  (the  musical  portion  belongs  to  another  class), 
by  Mr.  Coleman  (9),  with  a  lady's  secretaire.  A  good  deal 
of  oare  has  been  bestowed  on  the  designs  of  both ;  they 
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aze  a  little  laboured  and  lieavj,  btit  well  made.  Lamb  Kk^posw 
(23),  of  MftQcIiester,  exhibits  a  sideboard,  with  carved  VAxnWv^ 

figures  (small  lifesize)  in  walnut,  on  the  back.  Tliis  was  in  *^][JJ* 
the  Exhibition  of  1862.  The  work  bears  evidence  in  the 
carving,  of  foreign  design.  The  smaller  cabinet^  inlaid 
woodwork,  wltli  carved  plaques  of  wedgwood  ware  and 
indented  <;nlding,  is  Kno-lisli  work  and  design.  Greater  con-  • 
centratioD,  or  even  IIk  omission  of  sonje  of  the  lines  nnd 
spots  of  gold,  would  have  kt'})t  the  geiieml  tone  incomplete 
haimony.    Eut  the  piece  is  lively  and  is  well  arranged. 

Mr.  Cole,  C.B.  (8),  exliibits  radiating  frames  for  pictures, 
patterns,  medals,  kc,  noticed  in  another  part  of  the  report. 
Msisra.  Fihner  (13),  dining  tables,  expanding  with  rims ; 
and  a  composition  ottoman  that  takes  into  four  pieoes.  Hie  oiugk 
chairs  of  Messrs.  Ingledew  (20)  deserve  exceptional  atten-  '"siew. 
tion;  one,  of  whi(£  the  back  is  formed  liy  flaps  of  the 
leather,  stands  alone  in  the  Exhibition.  Less  novelty  is 
shown  in  chairs  than  in  most  other  furniture.  Those  of 
Messrs.  logledew  give  us  in  a  suitable  modem  form  the  old 
Spanish  leather  chair,  light,  durably  comfortable,  and 
extremely  simple  in  construction. 

Messrs.  Bcttridge  (4),  of  Birmingham,  the  most  iir>pnrtant  Laonur 
of  our  producers  in  this  line,  exhibit  a  full  stall  of  lacquer 
furniture.  If  the  designs  of  some  of  these  pieces  are  un- 
satlsfactorv'",  the  work  is  unrivalled.  Meyer  Raulin,  in  the 
Fieneli  section,  exliibits  actual  studied  imitations  of  the 
Chinese,  and  with  the  greatest  skill ;  but  for  light  gay 
work  of  the  kind,  aiming  at  a  sort  of  character  of  its  own, 
none  eomes  up  to  the  work  of  Messrs.  Bettridge.  The  Dutch, 
the  Italians,  mdeed  most  sections,  exhibit  something  of  this 
manu&cture ;  but  both  the  Dutch  and  Italian  exhibits  are 
poor  and  feebly  beside  these. 

In  bed-room  furniture  the  British  exhibitors  are  un-  Bod-room 
surpassed.  The  satin-wood  set  of  Messrs.  Heal  (60)  is  solid  ^^1^ 
and  well  designed,  if  we  may  make  the  one  exception  of 
the  pointed  vases  or  knobs  above  the  wardrobf\  But  the 
French-polished  deal  and  otlier  soft  wood  furniture  is 
particularly  adapted  to  the  use  of  bed-rooms.  It  has  won 
unqualified  admiration  from  our  neighbours,  and  from  its 
cheerful  and  cleanly  exterior  is  suited  to  bed-rooms  in  any 
dimate,  gloomy  or  cheerful.  The  most  successful  exhibit, 
and  the  simplest,  is  that  of  Messis.  Dyer  and  Watts  (12). 
They  are  largely  employed  in  the  trade,  and  their  moBas 
aire  as  sample  as  their  work  is  excellent  The  prices  ar<l 
modente.  The  pieces  exhibited  this  year—a  wanlrobe  and 
toiiat  gbaa-^re  even  move  ornamental  than  ia  usual  in 
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Mb.  Pounr  their  manafactiires.    The  IVencli  exhibiton  ahow  nothing 
faxc^fi  R'  equal  to  these  productions,  still  leas'  any  other  exliibiting 
itixoK&  nation.    Messrs.  Hunter  (29)  show  a  large  ivundrobe  in 

stained  wood,  more  artistic  in  design,  and  with  cameo 
panels  of  Wedgwood  ware.  The  workniRiiship  of  the  doors 
and  slielvcs,  frc.  is  wi'll  worth  examination. 
Iron  beds.  Iron  bedst»'  ids  are  exhibited  by  every  one  of  the  comj^et- 
ing  countries,  or  by  the  more  irii[>()rtant  sections  In  the 
British  we  may  notice  WinfK  lil,  most  of  whose  work  comes 
into  other  clashes ;  and  Peyton  and  Peyton,  of  Birmingham 
(27).  Their  best  work  are  the  plainest  beds.  All  critics  and 
juries  seem  agreed  in  regretting  the  tawdry  and  awkward 
stamped  or  cast  pieces  of  decoration  added  to  some  of  these 
articles.  They  add  no  strength,  are  too  often  so  many  hooks 
and  spikes  to  catch  bedclothes  and  dresses,  or  to  scratch  the 
skin,  and  are  generally  poor  and  vulgar  in  appearance.  The 
good  solid,  lights  and  plain  bedsteads,  well  put  together, 
strong,  neat,  and  moveable,  are  the  most  successful  in  the 
stall.  We  may  also  notice  tlie  useful  spring  mattresses  of 
Verrichio  here  exliibiti'fl.  Messrs.  Spiers,  of  Oxford  (32), 
contribute  excellent  waslistands.  These  obtained  a  reputa 
tion  in  tlie  18G2  Exhibition,  but  those  now  sent  havo 
certain  improvements — conveniences  at  the  sides  to  hold 
bottled,  soap  trays,  smaller  basins,  and  so  forth.  They  are 
either  painted  white  or  made  in  wliite  wood — clean,  fresh, 
and  agreeable. 

We  proceed  to  the  British  colonies^  India,  and  the  North 
American  States. 

indk.  India  is  well  represented  in  other  classes.  In  the  report 
of  dass  14,  howeyer,  there  are  some  objects  to  be  noticed 
of  great  importance.  The  most  imposing  exhibit  in  tiiis 
section  is  the  cut  and  pierced  furniture  from  Bombay  and 

Madras.  It  represents  a  large  industry,  and  one  that 
absorbs  much  excellent  talent  in  wood  carving.  But  it  is 
an  instance  of  skill  in  the  workinfiii  nnrler  unfortunate 
<lirection.  In  this  re55pect  it  came  under  the  notico  of  tlio 
jui-ora  in  1862,  and  was  the  subject  of  much  discu.ssion. 
Tlie  manufacture  is  so  ini]iortaTit  in  both  Presidencies,  and 
such  quantities  of  this  kind  of  furniture  are  both  used  and 
exported,  that  many  of  the  unsatisfactory  qualities  of  the 
objects  are  OYsriooked,  Messrs,  Nowrojee  and  Shapoorjee 
and  Oo^  and  Messrsi  Deschamps,  are  the  principal  ex* 
hibitors.  The  work  is  manu&ctured  by  native  workmen. 
Other  work  has  alM>  been  sent^  made  by  British  workmen, 
and  is  for  the  present  to  be  seen  in  the  room  over  the 
"  press,"  in  the  outside  of  the  British  section,  over  one  of 
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thi»  refreshmeiifc  rooms.  The  desigDs  of  the  carving  are  VM,ynam 
more  florid  in  these  last  pieces,  and  the  work  is  so  much  jAKofVo* 
farther  mnoyed  £rom  its  native  orign.  It  mains,  liow-  vnm. 
ev6r,  a  very  nondescript  and  inconvenient  class  of  furnitare. 
The  objections  to  the  work  in  the  form  presented  to  iis  may 
be  briefly  put.  The  work  itself  is,  in  detail,  Indian.  The 
piercing  and  carving  are  skilful  and  laborious ;  but  such 
work  was  never  intended  for  European  forms,  and  in 
consequence  the  eifect  of  all  this  skill  is  lost.  As  for 
convenience,  the  visitor  will  judge  how  long  a  table  or 
chair  so  fretted  could  be  used  without  breakage,  or  how 
much  the  limbs  of  evevy  one  using  it  oonld  preserve  a  whole 
skin.  The  tables  have  a  carved  border,  liable  to  breakage 
and  imposHible  to  dean,  and  oiirvin|f  outwards  so  &r  as  to 
render  the  actual  use  of  the  table  itself  scarcely  possible. 
The  chairs  and  sofas  are  also  unapproachable  in  the 
crowded  rooms  of  modem  honsesi  Then,  as  we  see  it 
composed,  the  work  is  so  over-pierced  and  fretted  that  the 
objects  look  unsubstantial  and  the  ornament  like  cast  iron. 
This  unreal  look  is  completed  by  coats  of  varnish,  which 
cover  the  entire  grain  of  the  wood,  and  give  glistening 
points  of  light  in  every  direction  to  the  carving. 

A  superb  screen  on  carved  ivory  stem  is  presented  by  the 
Maharajah  of  Kennres  to  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  A  chess- 
table  and  men  of  sandal- wood  and  carved  ivory,  in  the  old 
character,  from  Barhampoor ;  an  inlaid  and  covered  sandal- 
wood seordtaire,  from  Bombay ;  both  these  are  excellent 
instances  of  the  application  of  IJie  native  art  to  fonns  that 
bear  it  well,  and  wUl  always  be  amongst  the  objects  most 
pnaed  in  Europa  Another  in  sandal-wood,  by  Jamsetjee 
Heerjeebhoy,  from  Bombay.  Excellent  work  of  this  kiud 
is  exhibited  by  Bowani>hunker  Huribulubh,  of  Buuibay, 
A  curious  temple  lamp  from  Mynapoorie  should  be  exa- 
mined. It  stands  as  a  piece  of  furniture,  and  is  in  bnuss, 
in  brfiiif  hes.  Each  branch  bears  a  peacock  on  a  hinge. 
It  is  opened  to  receive  the  oil,  which,  when  it  shuts,  distils 
through  a  hole  into  the  pau  of  the  lamp,  and  feeds  the 
wick.  The  gilt  lacquered  chests  from  Bareilly,  and  the 
carved  and  gilt  chests  and  suiiue  pedestals  from  llangoon, 
diould  be  Well  examined.  The  work  is  in  both  cases  highly 
decorative^  though  not  diflicaltof  ezecation,and  retains  the 
impress  of  reel  native  use  and  production.  Other  work 
there  \b  both  from  Bombay  and  Scinde,  carved  in  vigorous 
low  relief  with  geometrical  inlay  of  ivory,  metal,  and  wood, 
a  diaracteristic  chair  in  Scinde  work  painted  and  lacquered. 
Also  CSashmere  work  of  the  latter  kind  of  wholly  Feisiui 
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Xk.  pdusv  character  and  richness  of  hue.   Bui  most  of  this  work  is 
TAycyTxTR'  OD  Small  boxes  and  cases,  and  will  be  described  more  com- 
iiiTPBB.   pietely  in  the  reports  of  another  clas. 

The  other  British  colonies  are  represented  better  in 
woods  and  the  materials  of  furniture  than  in  manufactured 

TheCbpe.  objects  themselves.  We  notice,  however,  in  the  Cape 
section  a  cjil>inet  and  table  well  made  and  inlaid  with 
geometrical  work  in  the  various  coloured  native  woods. 
It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  settlements  so  distant  that 
they  should  make  and  send  work  capable  of  taking  so  good 
a  position  in  the  ExhilntioD. 

ouiada.  Canada  sends  fomitare  for  bedrooms  well  made  in 
polished  ash  of  splendid  grain.  Nova  Scotia  ezlnbits  a 
few  pieces  of  household  furniture,  chairs,  &c. 

BmnSL  The  kingdom  of  Hawaii  is  represented  by  Holdsworth(l)y 
of  London,  who  exhibits  a  table  of  native  wood  iodade  «t> 
Honolulu. 

Unit«d  Tlio  United    States  section  contains  tables,  by  Peter 

Glass  (6),  from  Wisconsin.  These  are  in  marqueterie  of 
coloured  woods,  full  and  brilliant  in  hue,  and  of  very  great 
variety.  Portraits  of  great  national  characters  are  let  into 
the  inlay  in  wood  engraving,  and  the  whole  is  well  put 
together.  We  have  also  <£airs  by  Bacon  (4)  and  English 
and  Merrick  (5).  Theb  exhibit  in  the  other  portion  of  the 
united  cHasseB  is  more  important  ftem  the  splendour  of  ihe 
marblee  in  irhi6ti  they  work 

iitm,fte.  The  kingdom  of  Siam  is  represented  by  tables  of  th^ 
national  make.  Tunis,  Morocco,  and  Algeria  may  be- 
classed  together.  Small  tables  for  rooney-chan^ng,  desks 
for  reading  the  Koran,  low  stools,  and  painted  tables  form 
the  substance  of  their  exhibition.  In  the  Algerian  section 
we  have  a  press,  by  Bontnng  (France),  misplaced  amongst 
purely  Oriental  objects.  A  splendid  old  piece  of  geome- 
trical inlay,  one  of  the  old  cassone,  made  probably  in  Italy, 
is  exhibited  in  this  section  ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a 
production  of  our  own  day,  nor  out  of  Damascue  shall 
we  see  anything  analogous  to  this  rich  and  deUceAe 
manuiiMstureL 

oum.         Chinese  fbmiture  is  not  altogether  unrepresented. 

Chanton  (1)  shows  a  number  of  pieces  of  furniture  in  the* 
way  of  ^tag^res,  or  shelves  in  iron  wood.  Other  pieces  aie 
also  exhibited,  less  Chinese  in  character.    The  barbarous 

decorations  that  are  applied  to  designs  of  a  European 
character  arc  less  successful  even  than  the  Indian  work  of 
DoHchamps  from  ^ladras,  and  for  pure  Chinese  furniture  we 
must  look  to  some  few  of  the  objects  exhibited  by  Tching- 
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Ymg^4),  a  hoofe  half  French^  and  which  has  attempted  to 
engnU  JEiaTdpean  notions  on  Chinese  traditiona    The  PAKc/ptm- 
vorkiDtti  employed  are,  howerer,  natire  Chinese,  a&d  the 
furniture  has  iMsttiaUy  heen  made  in  the  conntiy  and 
imported. 

There  is  nothing  specially  interesting  of  Class  14  in  the  Binrt^ 
Egyptian  section*  £g}^pt  preserves,  in  greater  perfection 
than  Turkey  or  any  other  Eastern  nation  here  represented, 
old  Arab  cnstnms.  The  large  pavilion  in  tlie  park,  a  house 
ip  tlie  best  style  of  Cairene  arcliitccture,  and  of  solid 
masonrj^  should  be  visited  in  order  tiiat  tlie  reader  mny 
get  a  true  notion  of  the  value  still  put  upon  the  traditions 
of  Aral)  refinement  l>v  the  exibting  Egyptian  govennnent. 

Tuikey  shows  us  excellent  specimens  of  the  geometric  Turkey, 
inlay  of  Damascus.     Chests,  reading  desks,  stook,  and 
mueh  small  work  of  dmikr  cfaaiaoter.  The  pearl-shell  and  ^ 
walnui-wood.  in  squares^  triangles,  and  other  simple  formi^ 
areibll  of  deliea<7  and  lieh  e&ot. 

lUmmania  exhibits  a  modem  Qothie  bed,  intended  pro*  iiwiiniiiii> 
bably  for  the  Exhibition,  and  not  to  be  taken  as  a  specimen 
of  the  ordinary  furniture  of  the  oouiitry. 

The  Pontifical  States  are  not  represented  by  numisrotiS  IgJ^f*^ 
exhibitors  in  Class  14.  Such  work,  however,  as  there  is, 
mnst  bo  considered  as  exceptionally  good.  The  inlaid 
ebony,  pearl,  ivory,  and  pietm  work  of  Catti  1ms  already 
been  described.  Excellent  carving  in  wood  is  exliiljited  by 
Kaffaf'lle  Vespignani.  Most  of  the  objects  of  the  combined 
classe.s  are  in  marble,  pietra  dura,  or  mosaic,  and  will  be 
referred,  therefore,  to  the  report  of  Class  15.  The  political 
stems  and  troubles  of  the  day,  whieh  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  judging  of  the  neighbouring  productions  of 
the  kingdom  of  Ita^,  have  not  weeted  the  artistie  supr^ 
msicy  of  Rome,  vhidi  seems  to  maintain  its  attraction  for 
ftU  kinds  of  refined  and  delioate  wfiakmamhip,  in  which 
the  accomplishments  of  the  artist  are  united  with  the  mann- 
Nurture  of  objects  in  daily  use. 

We  now  come  to  the  section  belonging  to  tlie  kingdotn  of  itdjr. 
Italy.  A  vast  number  of  provinces  and  cities  are  here 
reprpsonted  that,  in  our  earlier  e?chibitions,  would  have 
stood  ibr  so  many  separate  stat^.  Fiom  the  ^southern  cities 
and  villages  of  Naples ;  from  the  portions  of  the  Romagna 
formerly  delegations  of  the  Pa])al  States ;  fi  uni  Florence, 
foi  iiierly  tlie  centre  of  the  grand  duchy ;  from  Lucoa,  from 
the  great  and  wealthy  cities  of  the  L<»nbard  and  Yenetlaa 
kingdom,  and  that  of  Sardinia  and  Savoy»  we  haye  an 
aunense  numb^  and  an  endless  variety  of  objects  of  wwy 
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Kb.  poxin  descriptioiL  Next  to  the  Fteneh  section^  no  one,  not  even 
VavctFus*       ^^^y  which  occupies  so  large  a  portion  of  the  foreign 

ynuM.  divi>;ion  of  the  building,  sends  so  full  a  contribution  of 
furniture  and  decorative  objects  for  rooms.  T1j(  y  will  be 
found  crowded  together  in  two  large  courts  and  overtiowing 
into  the  corridor  from  which  these  open.  Tlie  space  is 
wholly  insutllcient  fur  the  proper  exhiblLiou  of  bo  many 
sliowy  <uid  expensive  objects.  The  visitor  will  have  to 
squeeze  his  way  amongst  cabinets,  tables,  bedsteads,  chain, 
butiiurd-tableB»  vases,  eases  of  carved  firames,  and  panels  in 
ba»-ieHef,  nuiny  of  the  latter  excellent  specimens  of  delicate 
wood  carving.  Many  elaborate  tables  are  difficult  to 
examine,  and  the  visitor  must  have  patience  if  he  wishes  to 
pass  a  dispassionate  judgment  on  tiie  articles  themselves. 
Boyai  The  first  thing  that  will  strike  him  is  the  poor  part  i)layed 

ftctonea.  ^j^^  Exhibition  by  the  Royal  fiEwtories  of  pietra-dura 
work  of  Florence.  Two  admirable  table-tops  of  the  older 
workers,  not  sent  for  coin  petition,  will  give  the  visitor  a 
notion  of  the  exquisite  skill  and  feeling  for  decorative  effect 
of  these  factories  in  their  more  palmy  day.s.  In  this  report 
we  are  concerned  only  in  the  cabinets  and  pieces  of  aetual 
fomitnre  in  pietra  dura.  As  specimens  of  sumptuous 
material  and  judicious  arrangement  of  colour,  these  ol>jects 
bear  no  sort  of  comparison  with  thoee  already  noticed  from 
the  Imperial  iisictories  of  St.  Petersburg.  The  visitor 
should  examine  them,  however.  Instead  of  the  severe 
treatment  of  natural  forms  necessary  to  give  effect  to  curves 
of  leafage,  birds,  or  the  like,  each  line  or  form  well  distin- 
guished, and  treated  as  an  agreeable  method  of  breaking 
the  colour  and  relieving  the  dark  groundwork,  we  see 
attempts  to  represent  actual  nature  with  simrious  shadinrr, 
and  leaves,  birds,  pearls,  and  other  objects  treated  witli 
pictorial  roundness  and  relief  One  form  or  leaf  is  found 
over  another,  and  branches  or  bouquets  of  leaves,  &c.  The 
result  is  an  appearance  of  crowding  in  one  part  and 
poverty  in  another  part  of  the  field  oi*  slab  of  marble. 
Then  such  relief  is  not  really  possible  in  the  materials  used, 
and  their  proper  efiectiveness  of  contrasted  colour,  quiet 
classical  forms,  and  curves  severe  but  delicately  varied,  ia 
lost  sight  of.  Nov  do  we  see  the  rich  incrustations  of 
fruits  and  flowers  ^^o  splendidly  carried  out  in  the  Russian 
cabinets,  in  which  agate,  jasper,  turquoise,  amethyst,  and 
precious  crystals  of  all  sorts  are  admirably  cut  and  worked 
out  by  the  decorator. 

"We  bhall  pass  over  any  further  notice  of  this  work  and 
proceed  to  the  furniture  in   the  Corridor  and  Furniture. 
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Court  Tlie  finest  piece  is  tbe  ebony  and  ivory  cabinet  of  ka-Poxku 
Annoni  and  Brambilla  (19),  in  the  corner.  It  is  large  and  rANc?Fctt. 
dignifietl  in  general  outline.  The  sculptured  portion  is  not 
qual  to  the  6ner  French  and  English  work,  but,  on  the 
"\^"hoIe,  well  balanced  and  proportioned.  A  certain  florid 
abundance  in  the  inini  1  ivory,  that  would  he  out  of  place 
in  a  smaller  object,  comes  in  with  effect  in  tliis  piece,  which 
is  grandiose  in  scale,  and  fitted  for  the  stately  rooms  of  the 
Italian  palace.-^.  Giusti  (2)  stands  well  in  this  exhibition. 
A  nuiiiber  of  carved  pieces,  friezes,  and  frames,  but  includ- 
mg  besides  fomitnre  of  several  kinds,  should  bo  carefully 
eEzamined.  Nothing  in  the  whole  Exhibition  is  more 
delicate,  firm,  or  well  chosen  than  his  arabesque  ornamenta- 
tion. He  has  the  merit  also  of  having  produced  many 
admirable  schohifs.  Frullini  (97),  besides  portrait  bas- 
relief,  exhibits  carved  furniture  or  pieces  of  furniture,  in 
soft  woods,  full  of  grace  and  delicacy.  Franceschi  (66)  in 
the  same  manner.  Fcrri  exhibits  a  sideboard  and  small 
chf^sts-  carved  in  tlie  manner  of  Giusti,  admirable  in  design  ; 
Gaijani  (65)  carved  works  in  white  wood.  A  cabinet  by 
Cairoli  (6)  ma}^  be  examined  as  one  of  the  be-^it  in  tlie 
Italian  Court.  It  is  small,  \mi  quiet  auJ  judicious  in 
design,  tone,  and  execution  ;  it  is  in  teak  or  similar  wood, 
with  ivory  and  ebony  inlay.  It  stands  in  pleasing  contrast 
with  more  ambitious  objects  of  similar  kind.  Scotti,  of 
Miian  (8S),  exhibits  a  black  cabinet,  with  indifferent  ivory 
engraving.  Pieehi  (12),  Mengozzi  (87),  and  several  others 
in  the  corridor  exhibit  cabinets  in  carved  walnut,  ebony  and 
ivory,  and  pietrardura  work.  They  do  not  oome  up  to  the 
works  already  named.  Levera  (4)  has  a  good,  convenient 
buffet  or  sideboard  in  walnut,  carved.  This  is  the  anto- 
room  of  the  court;  Niocolini  (79)  a  small  ebony  cabinet^' 
inlaid  with  ivory. 

In  marqueterie,  PoUi  (13),  of  Florent  c,  exhibits  the  most 
important  object.  It  is  a  table  standing  on  a  solid  base, 
heavy  and  ungainly  in  form.  The  inlay  is  briiiht  in  colour, 
and  contains  allegorical  figures,  not  remarkable.  The 
mountings  partake  of  the  general  heaviness.  PasquaJe 
Oorridi  (32)  exhibits  light  coloured  maixiueterie  tables, 
something  in  the  tone  of  our  English  seventeenth-century 
work  of  this  kind,  but  without  its  harmony  and  modesty. 
Mengozzi  (37)  descends  lower  in  style  and  execution.  Sor- 
rento work  is  exhibited  to  greater  advantage.  This  wood 
mosaic  is  lively  and  characteristic.  It  is  best  adapted 
for  small  objecis  ;  and  an  ingenions  and  complicated  piece 
of  furniture  of  this  description,  containing  unexpected 
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IbuPoLuir  fittings  of  all  kinds,  will  please  and  amuse  the  visitor.  Sal- 
FAxcY^FrR-  vatore  Coco  (18)  has  a  walnut-wood  table,  with  imcomfort- 
jiiiuttB.  .^\^^  legs  neatly  carved.  The  large  billiard  table  in  mar- 
queteric,  by  Laraschi,  is  worth  notice.  Barbetti  (13)  lias  a 
beautiful  carved  walnut  priedieu  in  the  corridor,  admimble 
in  style  and  execution,  though  unequal  to  his  sedia  in  the 
Exhibition  of  1802.  The  chairs  of  Chiavari,  particularly 
those  without  earred  backs — a  gnwdess  and  iinooiiifortabio 
mnovation-HSontinae  th^  weu-deserved  popularity ;  they 
an  light,  comfortable^  well  put  together^  and  economicu 
in  price.  The  geometric  marqueterie  table  tops  of  the  In- 
stitute Mannin  in  Venice,  and  the  piano-caee  of  Maffduflio^ 
should  not  be  overlooked. 

We  must  not  leave  this  sumptuous  furniture  without 
calling  special  r^ttention  to  a  large  toilette  glass  by  Giuseppe 
JBonaiti  (no  number  in  c  atalogue).  It  ia  at  the  end  of  the 
Furniture  Coui't,  near  the  comer  occupied  by  the  great 
ebony  aiul  ivorj''  cabinet  of  Annoni  Brambilla.  This  glass 
ia  liaiucd  in  dark  wood,  teak  probably,  and  luiiiid  in 
delicate  forms  with  pearl  and  metal.  Nothing  equal  to  the 
judidouaneflB  of  this  pearl  work  can  be  seen  in  the  Italisai 
or  any  other  section,  except  in  the  inlaid  boxes  of  the 
Cocshin-Ohinese.  For  colour  it  is  equal  to  Oatti's  work, 
but  it  seems  to  combine  the  exact  quantity  and  disposition 
of  such  ornament  as  applied  to  costly  bedroom  furniture 

The  bedroom  furniture  in  this  court  ia  not  altogether  a 
success.  The  most  important  exhibit  is  the  bedstead  of 
Kanelli  (35).  The  form  will  at  once  strike  us  as  uncom* 
fortable.  Gabies  and  sharp  points  oflfer  themselv^  at  every 
corner  of  the  bed.  The  colour  and  decorations  are  unsatis- 
factory. The  metal  bedsteads  are  good,  but  deserve  no 
special  mention.  They  would  be  better  without  knobs 
of  glass. 

Bmbk  Buittda  is  mainly  represented  as  to  CObas  14  by  the  Im- 
perial manufactories  already  desoribed.  Fetit  (4)  exhibits 
several  pieces  of  ordinary  dmwing-room  furniture ;  the  best 
a  toilet  table,  with  looking-glass  between  small  blocks  of 
drawei^s,  with  marqueterie  top  and  sides,  a  secretaire,  and 
other  pieces.  Shantzenbach  (6)  a  lady's  secretaire.  In  the 
court  will  be  observed  the  exhibit  of  the  Caucasian  em- 
broidered s«)f;i,  .^c.  Two  chairs,  heavy,  but  of  charactecijitic 
form  and  simple  detiiil,  should  be  observed. 

Swedon.  In  Sweden  we  may  note  the  bed  of  Edburgh  (1  \  the 
walnut  cabinets  of  Aman  (9)  and  Shroeder  (10),  and  the 
general  exhibit  of  Litstbom  (2).  We  do  not,  however, 
obtain  any  notions  as  to  national  style  or  peculiarities  in 
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the  Swedish  a^j  in  the  Danish  sectiou.  The  iiiteresciiig  MK,PoiiBy 
figure  exhibits  of  the  Scandinaviau  sections  belong  t^  fxircxFira- 
Wiother  class.  nam 

Denmark  has  an  iiiWicriting  exhibition.  A  society  for  Domnark. 
the  encouragement  of  art  workmen  exhibits  several  well- 
designed  and  neatly-made  objects.  A  cabinet  in  marque- 
ierie,  of  good  tone  and  design,  is  the  chief  object  There 
are  also  good  tables  by  Jensen  Brothers  (4),  marqueterie 
in  excellent  ton,  ;uul  well  executed,  with  bookcase,  bureau, 
and  chairs.  With  these  should  be  noticed  the  furniture 
made  for  the  palace  of  Fredericksburg,  also  by  the  society 
just  named.  It  is  quaint  in  style,  after  the  manner  of  our 
Jacobean  Renaissance,  and  its  design  must  bo  accepted  as 
necessary  for  the  due  keeping  of  the  rooms  it  is  to  furnish. 

Norway  does  not  exliibit  much,  nor  can  much  be  said  for  Norway, 
the  Gothic  furniture  intended  for  the  Royal  palace  at 
ChriatiaiiiH.    There  are  good  wickerwurk  chairs  by  Ciuia- 
tian,  sen.,  with  seats  embroidered  witii  beads. 

Greeoe  has  nothing,  at  tiie  date  of  this  report,  of  impor-  Greooe. 
tanoe.  We  see  a  small  court  fitted  like  ordmaiy  drawnig<- 
jToom^  inth  stuffed  dtairs  and  sofaa  There  is  a  table 
with  ornamental  mountings  of  white  metal,  which  may  be 
taken  as  the  most  conspicuous  object  exhibited.  Hangings^ 
carpetSk  &c  do  not  belong  to  the  class  under  consideration. 
Folding  chairs,  with  nothing  distinctive  about  ,  them,  need 
not  detain  the  visitor. 

Portugal  has  sent  several  solid  and  well-made  cabinets  .^ortTv»l« 
and  sid«^boards,  which  will  be  seen  in  thek  furnitiu'e  court. 
We  may  notice  a  black  cabinet  and  secrdtau-e  by  Mignez 
(2),  omaraented  with  steel  nobs  or  nail-heads.  It  ha.s  a 
turreted  form,  and  is  characteristic,  thougfi  not  perhaps 
judicious,  for  the  economy  of  space.  Other  pieces  will  also 
ba  eeen  ii  sober  and  quiet  form  and  colour,  but  showing 
little  in  the  way  of-  artistio  desi^  that  need  chum  our 
attention.  Inlaid  tables  -with  hues  radiating  from  the 
centre  ate  to  he  seen  in  this  court.  In  the  Italian  section 
ih^y  are  numerous,  and  are  OTidently  a  fiopular  method  of 
ornamentation.  The  arrangement,  however,  is  so  dazzUng 
and  imcomfoi-table  for  the  eye  that  it  can  hardly  be  thought 
an  example  for  imitation.  As  work  it  is  excellent.  Borrea 
(4)  exhibits  solid  and  well-made  furniture  of  vai  ions  kinds. 
Pfaffly  (1),  also  solid  and  useful  pieces.  The  Portuguese 
exhibitors  send  what  wo  desire  so  much  to  see  in  the  other 
competing  sections  u/^  d  >p«  ciniens  of  tlie  furniture  in 
ordiuaiy  use— and  have  made  nu  ambitious  cflortii  for  the 
special  occasion  of  the  Exhibition, 
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Mu-PoixEj*  In  the  Spanish  section,  after  a  lowif  delay,  we  have  some 
TAHCT^Fim-  int»ere?»ting  pieces  of  furniture.  A  lady — Mdnie.  CaneUa, 
of  ]jarceh>na — sends  a  mi  in  her  of  pieces  that  deserve  our 
caieful  attention.  They  are  inlaid  wood,  mosaic,  and  mar- 
queterie,  the  former  element  being  prepoaderant  The 
pieces  partake  in  general  outiine  of  the  shapes  of  French 
marqueterie  furniture.  A  table  in  the  centre  of  the  court, 
shaped  on  the  sides  in  Louis  XV.  manner,  and  mounted  in 
metal,  loses  mncli  of  its  Spanish  character.  Still,  the  sur- 
face Is  covered  with  pictorial  and  mosaic  inlay  in  woods, 
natural  and  sUiined.  A  wardrobe,  secretaire,  cabinet,  and 
other  pieces,  all  similarly  decorated,  are  exhibited  toorether. 
4  They  may  be  considered  as  representing  the  old  Spanish 
manpieterie,  so  quaint  and  Rpirited.  tliat  we  .see  in  various 
collections  of  the  17th  century.  A  inimber  of  carved  and 
stutled  chairs,  an  ornamental  billiard  i.ihle,  and  an  iron  bed 
or  sofa  are  not  remarkable  for  any  national  characteristic. 
There  is  a  cabinet,  with  press  below,  in  light  wood,  with 
inlaid  mouldings  of  purple  wood,  by  Pons  and  Bivas,  also 
of  Barcelona,  which  is  worth  notice* 

We  have  Gothic  and  Albambra-Moorish  work  in  various 
pieces  of  furniture,  but  they  are  not  suifidently  impoartant 
to  be  worth  special  description ;  nor  are  they  of  such  a 
kind  as  to  hold  out  liopes,  like  our  pjiigiish  furniture  for 
Oof  I  lie  houses,  of  greater  perfection  and  convenience  for  the 
future. 

Switaeriand.  In  Switzerland  Wirth  Brothers  (9)  re})resent  a  large 
house  established  in  Paris  as  well  as  in  Switzerland,  and 
exhibiting  in  both  sections.  The  furniture  shows  the  skill 
in  carving  in  oak  and  soft  woods  for  which  the  Swiss  are 
80  famous.  The  cabinet-maldiig,  too,  is  sound  and  good. 
Their  exhibit  is  very  considerable^  and  occupies  a  sort  of 
salon  with  regular  parquet-floor  and  hangings  veiy  prettily 
set  out  They  have  a  stall  alao  opposite  to  this  which  ex* 
hibits  their  carved  work.  The  tables  are  amoiigst  the  most 
successful  pieces.  The  cabinets  have  been  too  much  loaded 
and  are  too  heavy  in  desi^i  to  enable  us  to  rank  them  with 
the  highest  class  of  work  of  this  f<»nn.  The  visitor  shonld 
also  observe  how  the  florid  abundance  and  want  of  restraint 
of  much  excellent  pierced  and  carved  ornamentation  injures 
its  effect.  Their  best  piece  is  a  large  sideboard  at  the  back 
of  the  court.  This  is  well  constructed,  and  the  carving  is 
exectited  with  spirit  It  is  loaded,  and  the  redundancy 
of  ornament  occasionally  suggests  the  notion  that  it  is 
applied  and  has  not  been  carved  out  of  the  mass.  The 
panels,  however,  of  the  lower  cupboards  are  cmamented 
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with  reliiTs  really  cut  from  the  board.    The  llofureR  at  the  Mb.Poix» 
hns^  of  the  lar^^e  glass  at  the  back  and  those  below  the  favotFus. 
Bide  brackets  (made  to  hold  plate  or  china  rio-lit  and  left  of  ' 
the  ghuss)  are  coai*so  and  injure  the  efiect  ol'  the  entire 
object.    But  the  proportions  are  grandiase  and  the  geneitJ 
effect  suocedsfbL   iluok  exlubite  &  work  table  extravagant 
in  design  but  carved  with  great  skill,  appai-ently  by 
ordinary  workmea 

Austria  occupies  a  lai^  section  of  the  building,  and  has  AmtrfA. 
oontfibuted  the  contents  of  a  roomy  court  to  Class  1 4.  The 
most  renowned  and  one  of  the  most  popular  exhibitors  in 
the  whole  circuit  is  Thonet  (35).  He  exhibits  only  his 
chairs  of  wood  bent  by  steam.  Tlioy  nre  in  more  compli- 
cated knots  but  otherwise  are  not  diti'erent  from  their  form 
and  character  in  1862.  The  price,  too,  is  not  less  than  it 
was  then,  nor  do  the  greater  elaborations  r>f  the  twisted 
pieces  contribute  to  such  an  effect.  The  liouse,  however, 
has  risen  to  great  emineuce  in  making  and  exporting,  and 
the  Austrian  exhibitors  have  given  to  Thonet  the  place  of 
honour. 

The  best  object  exhibited  in  the  court  is  the  priedien 
and  triptydi  of  Leimer.  The  outer  volets  or  doors  have 
figure-subjeots  inlaid  in  wood  and  ivory,  and  engraved. 
The  design  and  engraving  are  serious  and  full  of  life.  The 
design  is  well  drawn,  and  not  over  worked.  The  same 
qualities  are  seen  in  the  sculptured  wooden  Holy  Family 
and  figures  within  Kramer  (19),  of  Pesth,  exhibits  a 
suite  of  walnut  furniture  elaborately  carved.  The  work  is 
well  executed  ;  the  sharp  points  and  breakable  pieces  might 
be  well  omitted.  There  is  nothing  peculiail}'  artistic  iu  the 
carving.  Kitschel  (13)  exliibita  an  ornamental  iron  bed- 
stead. It  should  be  observed,  as  the  most  successful  eiibrt 
in  this  direction,  and  with  these  materials,  in  the  buildinff. 
The  cresting,  head  and  foot>  are  judiciously  oonoeived. 
There  are  no  sharp  points  or  thin  plates  to  catch  in  the 
dress  or  hangings.  The  whole  seems  well  put  together,  A 
set  of  fuiTiiture  is  exhibited  of  corresponding  work ;  but 
both  chairs  and  tables  are  inconvenient  front  their  excessive 
weight ;  a  fall  would  probably  bend  the  legs  or  back. 
Still,  the  ornament  is  artistic  and  well  subordinated  to  the 
comfort  of  tlie  sitter.  Levehenfelder  (17)  exhibits  a  buhl 
table  tlifit  should  be  noticed.  The  top  is  tlie  best  portion 
of  this  j)iece,  but  it  is  well  worked.  The  console-table  of 
Xolb  and  Trem  (17)  is  bold,  solid,  and  well  designed.  The 
hanging  festoons  might  be  omitted  with  advantage.  Sehen- 
zd  (29)  exhibits  a  highly  ornamental  suite  of  sofa^  chairs, 
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MK.FoLLB!r  &c.    Ails tria  ahows,  besides  these  objects,  several  nieces  of 
♦fAiqggTO-  maniufiterie.    The  best  of  tht^  is  a  table  by  Liuner  (18). 
-"^^S**   The  colours,  though  bright  and  full,  are  well  sobered  duwn 
by  the  gcueral  mixture  of  wood,  and  the  legs  are  carved 
with  skill  and  care.   Oattolioa  has  a  table  of  simihu:  work, 
alao  very  foil  in  colour  and  hardly  so  suooesafiil  as  to  hu^ 
mony  of  effect   Ereutzigle  a  sunilar  piece.   A  more  ini- 
teresting  exhibit  is  to  be  seen  in  the  small  indosare  in  the 
oeoitie  ca  the  Anstxian  fumiture  court.   It  condsts  of  two 
old  fiMddoned  presses,  omamented  on  the  exterior  with  pic- 
torial marqueterie.    These  are  by  Meixner,  a  maker  of 
Immblc  means  in  the  Italian  Tyrol.    The  drawing  of  the 
figures  is  not  always  as  correct  as  could  be  desired  ;  but 
the  general  tone  is  agreeable,  and  reminds  us  of  the  class 
of  wood  inlay  iuiiijerly  prndiieed  in  various  part.s  of  the 
Tyrol.     Some  Gotliic  furniture  will  be  obser\'ed  in  this 
,court  of  a  flimsy  aud  uniiitereating  kind. 
oSSiin        ^®  ^various  North  German  States,  excepting  Prussia  and 
ii^^^^    Saxony,  may  be  sununed  up  in  a  &w  notieeSh  Bavaria  has 
no  fomiture  of  importance  that  comes  within  the  scope 
-the  report  for  Class  14. 
wQrtem-       Wurtemberg. — Brauer  (1),  a  set  of  furniture  in  eb<my, 
.covered  with  bine  en  suita  The  work  is  well  put  together, 
modest  in  outline,  said  comfortable  for  actual  use.    It  has 
nothing  specially  to  distinguish  it  as  any  national  produc- 
Badan.       tion.    Haslinger  (1) — Grand  Duchy  of  Baden — ;in  ebony 
mid  ivory  cabinet ;  the  ivory  in  the  form  both  of  arabesque 
ornament  and  fio^ires  in  the  round.    The  latt^ir  are  hardly 
equal  to  the  iDipuitance  of  such  a  piece  of  ornament. 
■Btovesandt  (2),  in  the  same  section,  is  more  successful  aud 
less  ambitious  in  design.  The  figures  ace  omitted,  and  the 
ffensral  effect  of  the  pieces  wMoh  is.  of  the  same  kind,  is 
better.  The  Qiand  Ihiehy  of  Hesse  has  several  eacoelleab 
ezhibitoTB.   Hr.  Enusfunan  (2),  of  Mayence,  has  a  oomfMe 
stall,  with  parquets,  chairs,  and  table.    The  character  of 
the  ornamentation  of  the  latter,  which  is  the  principal  piece, 
is  quiet  and  good.    The  border  is  liable  to  catch  dust,  but 
the  workmanship  throughout  is  excellent.    Heininger  (3), 
also  from  Mayence,  exhibits  a  cabinet  or  sideboard  orna- 
mented with  figures  in  the  round.    The  sculpture  of  these 
is  very  defective,  as  the  visitor  will  see  ;  and  theie  are 
some  extravagances  in  tlie  wing  decorations  which  are 
salient,  and  want  unity  with  the  mass  they  belong  to.  The 
work,  however,  is  well  put  together  ;  and  the  effort  towards 
artistic  decoration  will  lead  to  more  peileet  design  in  the 
more  ambitious  portions  of  such  wcirk..  Bemb^  (1)  has  a 
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very  complete  exhibit.    A  large  sidelxMurcI,  of  excellent  m&.Poujv 
workmanship,  in  unpolished  walnut,  should  be  carefully  PA!f?frrK- 
exmnined.    Xo  lietter  general  design  for  the  form  of  such  ^^J^^- 
a  piece  of  furnitui*e  can  be  seen  in  the  Gennan  furniture 
courts,  and  nothing  aV»ont  it  is  above  tlie  reach  of  the 
workmau  employed.    ►Suiae  contrast  between  the  relief  and 
saliency  of  tlie  animals'  heads  of  the  lower  panels  and  the 
quieter  work  of  the  tipper  portion  may  be  noted,  but  the 
general  effect  of  the  piece  xa  very  good.. 
'   The  Sexon  exhibit  is  more  important   F&rpe»  the  up- 
holsterer of  the  Saxon  Court,  haa  the  moat  important  and 
beat  executed  cabinet.    It  is  in  ebony,  with  inlay  of  ivory. 
The  work  is  well  carried  out ;  and  the  fittings,  joints,  boltiB> 
aad' drawers  are  all  made  with  solidity  and  precision.  It 
oomes,  in  these  respects,  nearer  to  the  French  u}3hol3tery 
than  docH  that  of  Aiistrin.    The  designs,  however,  of  both 
this  cabinet  and  one  to  be  noticed  presently  ai*e  extreme  in 
the  heaviness  and  massive  dulness  of  their  general  form. 
The  Renaissance  Society  (14<)  of  Berlin  exhibit  a  cabinet 
on  supjiortri  like  that  of  Fiirpe,  but  with  double  pediments 
above,  both  interrupted,  which  dwarf  and  weigh  down  the 
principal  porti(m  of  the  piece.  IViedridi(d),  also  of  Saxony 
(Dreaden),  a  cabinet  in  ebony,  with  other  fomituve.  The 
same  aiae  and  aolidity  of  parta  and  mouldin^pB  that  are  emr 
ployed  in  the  oonstmotion  of  these  cabinets  would  suffice 
for  much  larger  pieces,  and  shoidd  be  compared  with  tbiB 
lighter  work  of  Gillow  and  TroUope  in  the  English,  and 
Roudillon  and  Lemoine  in  the  French  section,  and  with 
other  French  exhibitors  of  ebony  cabinets  of  the  same  form, 
Easier  Brothers,  of  Breslau  (6),  a  lartre  buffet,  with  niches 
and  tifj'ures  in  the  fionfc.    The  design  is  too  architectural 
to  have  been  intrusted  to  any  but  fiist-rate  artists  to 
carry  out. 

One  of  the  best  pieces  here  is  a  bureau  or  secretaire,  by 
the  Association  des  Ing^ieurs  d'Allemagne.  The  oma< 
uents  are  applied,  and.  not  carved  on  the  work  itaell 
Bom^  figures  on  the  wiiwe  aie  nnaacoassfiil,  and  the  upper 
part  generally  ia  leaa  weU  ooneeiTed  than  the  lower.  The 
general  Imea  of  division  are,  however,  judioioaB,  and  the 
-Contrivanoea  of  shelves  and  closets  very  ingeniously  ar- 
ranged* Bachnart  (16)  and  Qeismar  both  exhibit  fumitute 
made  of  horns  and  feet  of  .stags  and  roe.  So  nnich  has 
been  said  in  praise  of  this  extraordinary  application  of 
horns,  ATiA  the  objections  to  their  use  for  convenient  furni- 
ture seem  so  ol>vious,  that  avc  ^hall  not  liere  eiilarire  on 
iha  subject.  As  hat-pegs  and  umbrella  stands,  these  articles 
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M«.PoLLBiT  seem  well  devised.    The  dust  can  be  brushed  from  them, 
•Faiiot'fitr-  and  their  brandies  are  calculated  for  this  special  use.  How 
>nvBs.   ^\^Q  dangerous  ]^oints  which  bristle  on  the  backs  and  edges 
of  sofiis  and  chaii-s,  and  offer  snares  to  the  dresses  of  ladies 
and  the  legs  of  gentlemen  walking  or  sitting  in  a  room, 
can  be  in  place  in  articles  made  for  ease  and  repose  it  is 
difficult  to  perceive.     For  hunting-lodges  and  country 
cottages,  liowerer^  these  artidea  are  much  in  vogue ;  and  ia 
1862,  when  the  merits  of  this  kind  of  work  were  much 
^ianvaased,  all  thafc  was  exhibited  was  eagerly  bought  Txp, 
and  much  more  ordered.    The  public  will  judge  of  the 
suitablenefis  of  these  disputed  points  for  itself. 
BdsiniB-       Belgium  naturally  occupies  a  considerable  position  in 
the  Exhibition  of  furniture  and  decorations.    The  quantity 
of  work  exccutf and  exported  in,  and  from,  tliat  indus- 
trious country  is  very  large.    Goyers,  in  oak  carving,  and 
Leclcrq,  in  marble  cliinii icy-pieces,  are  instances  of  makers 
on  the  very  largest  scile,  and  whose  execution  is  generally 
liked,  while  their  prices  are  moderate.    While,  however, 
they  supply  so  much  to  the  trade,  it  cannot  be  pretended 
that  their  work  will  rank  high  in  the  scale  of  artistic  per- 
formances of  this  kind.  The  moat  important  exhibitors  in 
Clasa  14  are  Snyera  Rang  (10),  of  Brussels.   Their  exhibit 
consists  of  a  large  secretaire,  with  ahelves  above  and 
indosures  below,  black  with  ornaments  in  relief   Also,  a 
brown  and  black  piec('  of  similar  kind  without  the  upper 
portion.    There  is  a  third  large  piece  and  chairs.    The  first 
may  be  ranked  as  the  most  important.   It  is  solid,  and  will 
furnish  a  large  room,  but  is  dull  and  heavy  in  efi'ect,  and 
wants  relief  from  the  great  mass  of  dead  black.  Black 
ebony  work  will  always  require  either  surface  bas-relief 
work  in  abundance  of  ivory  inlay.    The  piece,  however, 
deserves  attention.     A  .small  cabinet,  with  panels  of 
tapestry,  and  other  objects  not  remarkable  are  exhibited 
by  Qobart  (4),  of  Ghent   The  woodwork  ia  light  and  well 
composed,  but  has  nothing  remarkable  aa  to  carving.  The 
effect  of  the  worked  panda  ia  poor,  with  ao  much  aim  at 
ornamentation  in  the  structure.    Snuteel  (9),  of  Brussels, 
exhibits  a  sideboard  elaborately  carded.    The  work  ia 
insufficiently  considered,  and  has  a  flimsy  appearance.  A 
better  piece  of  this  kind  is  a  carved  table,  on  a  solid  base 
or  cupboard  and  four  rnrved  legs  by  Van  Jn-thoud,  of 
Malines  (14)  ;  also  chiiirs  in  the  same  manner,  by  Vcrlinden, 
of  Malines  (l(i).     It  is  but  just,  however,  to  the  makers  of 
objects  that  are  perhaps  in  demand  for  the  furniture  of 
Belgian  houses  or  for  ex^iortation,  to  note  how  much  of 
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such  furniture  is  aold  as  old  in  London,  and  also  how  much  ^foaag 
better  it  looks  in  really  old  pieces.   Slight  fractures,  worn  faxc^'pub- 
surfaces,  and  tlic  cliHcoloiiratlon  of  nc^o  (not  of  paint  or  "'^'pm. 
varnish)  grontly  improve  furniture  that  has  a  somewhat 
violent  effect  while  white  .and  new  ;  and  tlie  exliibitora 
have  had  the  commercial  honesty  to  exhibit  this  in  its 
natural,  though  least  attractive  ^nn-h. 

Holland  exhibits  a  good  aitiir  with  reredos  (Cuypers  and  uoUaad. 
Stolzenburg)  (7).  This  work  is  superior  to  the  oak  altars 
in  the  last  sectiont  ^nd  both  the  stnictnial  portions,  the 
table  and  supports,  and  the  light  and  well-composed  leiedoe, 
are  seriona  and  effective ;  while  the  aculpture  of  oertoin 
figures  on  the  back  is  as  good  as  anything  of  the  kind  in 
the  building,  except  the  work  of  Leimer,  in  Austria. 
Dorens  (6)  esihibits  a  good  console-table,  designed  in  the 
Greek  manner,  with  ghuss  above.  Generally  tlie  Dutch 
gilding  deserves  attention  for  its  solidity.  Vnn  Munater 
(5)  must  be  noted  for  his  buiii-work.  AshihII  w  i  itiiiL'-table, 
with  shelves  above,  fairly  carved  at  the  top  and  wings, 
and  two  chairs.  The  table  of  the  one  and  the  backs  of 
the  other  are  incrusted  with  black  bulh-work.  It  is, 
perhaps,  hardly  in  place  ou  the  chairs ;  but  the  work  stands 
alone  of  ita  land  in  the  Dutch  court,  and  ia  well  cut  out 
and  inlaid. 

From  Brazil  two  tablea  of  marqueterie  have  been  sent.  BmO. 
They  are  all  that  come  within  the  notice  of  this  daaa. 

Cochin-China  exhibits,  under  Government  direction,  c 
ezquiaite  p&eoea  of  inlaid  woodwork  (teak  or  harder  wood),  ^^^^ 
with  peacock  pearl-shell.  The  delicacy  of  the  arabesque 
and  effective  dis]K)sition  of  very  simple  means  insure  an 
effect  in  these  works  unequalled  in  this  method  of  decora- 
tion. It  would  be  well  to  compare  this  work  with  an 
elegant  toilet-table  and  glass  in  the  large  Italian  fuimture 
court,  by  Giuseppe  Bonaiti  (23).  This  is  made  of  Indian 
waijiut,  and  the  inlay  ia  in  metal  and  pearl-shell.  The 
whole  design  is  el^ant  and  li<^lit,  but  perfectly  solid,  and 
the  tone  pwfect  There  ia  a  table,  with  native  carv  ing  on 
the  leg9  and  adee,  worth  remark ;  a  piece  has  been  secured 
for  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 

In  the  foregoing  report  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
guide  the  visitor  to  a  more  careful  examination  of  the 
objects  exhibited  in  the  class  of  costly  and  decorative 
furnitui-e.  Amidst  a  scene  so  full  of  animation,  and  an 
Exhibition  so  rich  in  elabnrnte  find  splendid  objects,  it  is 
by  no  means  easy  to  kfi  }•  itn  ;tttpntion  alive,  and  to  fo!*m 
a  comparison  between  ilu'  productions  of  various  countries 
in  the  same  class  of  work.    We  are  naturally  guided  by 
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3IB.P0ILBK  tlie  geognpliieal  annmgeiiiciiti;  and  the  report  has  gone 
X^ctfcb*  from  one  section  to  another  on  thb  •principle.  Generally 
mn^.       Yi^xe  begun,  in  each  countty  or  notion,  with  cabinots, 
sideboards,  and  other  such  large  and  important  decorated 
objects,  as  the  greatest  amoiint  of  art  and  skill  are  to  be 
found  eniljC)died  in  these  articiea    Next  we  may  take 
tables,  chaii-^,  parquets,  he.    We  may  now  resume  theee^ 
in  summary,  beiure  the  visitor. 
Summary.       The  cabinets  best  worth  seeing  are  the  i"  H(  >^viIlg  : — 

French — Fourdinois. — Walnut  cabinet,  and  inlaid  cabi- 
net in  black  and  brown.  The  prooess  of  manufaoiare,  in 
vrhoiSi  the  wood  is  let  deep  into  its  bed,  should  be  enrefully 
studied. 

•  Bnglish — Jackaon  and  QnabanL^Ebony  cahinei^  inkad 
"with  ivory  and  lapis^  and  engraved.  For  excellence  of 
work  this  should  be  compared  with  the  eabinei  of  Qfohd, 
French,  the  large  central  piece  in  mahogany  root  or  red 
wood.  J.  and  G.  also  exhibit  glass  show  cases  in  ebony 
frames,  inlaid  with  ivoiy. 

French — Roudillon.— Ehony  rahinet,  with  jasper  columns 
and  ivory  plates,  exquisitely  cngi-aved.  £b(my  cabinet  or 
showcase,  with  glacis  doors  in  iion  frames.  ' 

•  We  may  then  observe  the  hrilliaut  marquetei'ie  works 
of  Wright  and  Mansfield  and  Jackson  and  Graham,  £ng<» 

•  BbIi;  Boaz,  Ghob^,  and  iStonnani^  Fteneh^TioOoppe  ttMi 
Craoe,  Sn^ish.  Of  these  the  satin^'wood  picoe^  oy  IVl 
and  M:,  is  ihorotighly  English^  ,  and  x«nrodaoes  .wiuk' of 
'  onr  Tery  best  period.  The  mai^ueterle  of  Roux,  Groh^  and 
Sormani  is  French,  The  metal  mountings  in  the  marque^ 
ierie  woric  <^  Groh^  shonld  be  noted  for  faienees  and 
delicacy  of  work.  Other  marqueterie  cabinets  will  be 
seen  in  the  Russian  Court,  by  Petit ;  the  Spanish,  by 
Mdme.  Canolla ;  and  in  the  Italian  work  of  Polli  (13). 
But  the  interval  between  the  English  and  Freucli  work 
and  tbat  of  the  ItaUan,  Austrian,  and  Spanish  Courts  is 
considerable. 

Ebony  cabinets,  dtagJjres,  &c.,  are  very  numerous.  Be- 
sides the  fine  examples  quoted,  we  may  turn  the  v^dtov^s 
attention  to  those  TroUope  and  Oillow,  in  tbe  ^uglisb 
section ;  Lemoine  and  Ohux,  and  AlcBunndri  ;  S»umBy» 
Meynard,  Pecqumau,  LexoeQent^  QsM^  Peloot^  and  CSiw- 
mois  (inlaid),  Hunsinguer,  in  the  French  secUon ;  Annoni 
and  Biambilla,  and  Nicoolini,  in  the  Italian;  Fiirpe,  of 
Dresden  ;  Friedrich  and  the  heavy  piece  of  the  Soci^t^ 
des  Ing^nieurs,  in  the  Prussian.  In  mixed  eboTiy  and 
brown  woods  we  have  Gillow,  Furpe,  Wirth.  In  walnut 
and  other  brown  woods,  TroUope,  Graoei^  Gillow*  Knglish ; 
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Sloibs(adt>  Gneiei ;  SMssauai  and  Bembe,  Hesnan ;  Wirth,  xs.  Peusir 
Swim  5  and  the  Soci4t6  dee  IngMeurs,  in-  the  -Pi^dssiaii  famSv^ 
section.  Pietra-dura  furnitare  is  mainly  exhibited  by  the 
Italians.  Two  cabinets  from  the  Imperial  factories  at 
St.  Petersburg  contain  specimens  of  lapis  and  the  inlaid 
flowers  composed  of  agate,  nephritf^,  porp'-^nnc,  jnsper,  tiii-- 
quoise,  and  many  other  precious  materials,  such  as  are  rarely 
seen  collected.  The  Italian  work  will  not  bear  comparison 
with  these.  Two  Florentine  tables,  made  many  years  ago, 
and  placed  beside  the  modem  productions,  sliouM  be  com- 
pared with  them.  Torrini,  PoUi,  Picchi,  and  Rinaldelli,  all 
exhibit  Flofentine  worit  of  tbis  Hnd. 

Tables  we  shall  see  in  perfection  by  Jackson  and  Qrabam^ 
Bottdillon,  Grdi^  and  the  buhl  of  Itonx.  The  carved  con- 
soles of  AUard  (France),  Poblman  (Belgium),  Kolb  and 
IVem  (Austria),  and  much  good  work,  gilt  or  for  gilding,  in 
the  French  section.  The  ivory  buhl  of  Locchesi  (I^y) 
should  be  compared  with  these  fine  modela 

Filmer  (Enf^lishX  Hibal  (France),  Knufsssman  (Hesse), 
exhibit  tables  for  general  use.  Blancliet  (Fmnce)  lias  the 
best  of  the  decorated  billiard-tables.  There  ;ire  several 
specimens  iu  France  and  Italy.  Generally,  any  hut  the 
simplest  onmment  seems  out  of  place  in  a  billiard-table  V 
excellence  for  the  game  being  the  sole  necessary  quidification  *  "  ' 
for  the  table. 

Ch'airB'^f  Jackson  and  Graham,  Sauvresy,  Ingledew» 
Lanneau,  Bebeyrotte  (French — flight  and  cheap),  Giillais; 
the  Austeiaa  bent  wood  <^  'Jlionetj  and  the  light,  eomfonri* 
able  ehairs' from  ChiaTaii  (Italian)  by  many  contributors. 

Bed -room  furniture  is  best  carried  out  by  the  white  wood* 
of  the  English  makers^ — Dyer  and  Watts,  Heal,  HunteTy 
Howard,  Smee,  Spiers  and  Son.  Lemoine  exhibits  an  .  .  * 
imitation  of  the  work  of  Dyer  and  Watts,  and  Mazaros 
and  Muntz  in  onk,  carved  and  plain  ;  Gcekler,  Albrecht,- 
Roll,  Racauit,  Herten.-.tein,  Brngeanx,  in  hard  woods. 
These  last  are  handsome  and  admirably  made,  though 
disagreeable  in  colour  with  Brugeaux,  and  still  more  in  the 
green  of  Clere  Dra]  iier.  For  English  houses — and,  indeed,  for 
all  boosefti  in  the  general  judgment  passed  on  this  class  of 
objects — ^tbe  light,  cheeiful,  dean  flimiture  of  our  own 
makers  ranks  h  ig  1 1  est.  Messrs.  GiUow  have  a  lai^  wardrobe, 
decorated  with  carving  and  inlay,  of  excellent  make.  Were 
not  the  naturalistic  carving  of  the  small  panels  in  violent 
contrast  with  the  classic  severity  of  the  inkdd  work,  it  would 
t>ank  high  as  an  artistic  production.  Iron  bedsteads  are 
exhibited  by  all  tho  important  sections.  Kitschel,in  Austria, 
is  the  most  successful  as  to  ornament.    Winfield  and 
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llB.PoLiKf  Peyton  show  well  for  good  make  in  our  own.  Vericchio 
Pakct  fcb-  for  spring  mattresses.  We  regret  the  tawdry  ornaments  in 
virrai.  Ijjj^  j^jj^j  enamel  that  injure  the  effects  of  some  of  our  best 
work  of  this  kind.  Brass  bedsteads  cannot  be  too  plain,  as 
long  an  the}'  arc  substantial,  well  joined,  and  entirely  free 
fi-oiii  poiuts,  edged,  or  thin  plales  that  catch  in  the  bed- 
clothes or  the  dress. 

Invalid  and  mechanical  chairs  are  exhibited  by  Ward 
and  by  mo6i  of  the  oompeting  oountries.  The  mechanieal 
furniture  of  Austria  for  packing  and  transport  from  house 
to  house,  in  the  maddnery-galleiy  of  that  empire  should  be 
studied. 

Chinese  lacwork  is  exhibited  in  its  perfection  in  the 
Japanese  and  Chinese  sections.     Imitations  ai'e  to  be 

seen  in  Meyer  Raulin  (French)  and  in  the  lacwork  of  the 
Dutch  section.  Our  own  exhibitors  of  l^irmingham,  re- 
presented by  Betteridge,  send  all  kinds  of  this  work,  but  of 
their  own  designs,  and  admirably  executed. 

The  Oriental  wuik  of  the  Turkish  and  other  sections  is 
more  curicjus  than  valuable  avS  examples  lor  European  use. 
The  good  pearl  and  wood  inlay  of  Turkey,  and  the 
exquisite  work  of  Cocshin-China  in  this  way  should  be 
studied 

MvaAi.  The  visitor  will  not  &0  to  see  how  uniYerBal,  every* 
where  but  in  our  own  section^  is  the  exhibit  and  manu- 
facture of  oak  parquet  floors.  Those  of  Belgium,  which  are 
made  and  screwed  down  in  large  pieces  many  feet  square, 
are  the  most  convenient.  But  most  sections  exhibit  them 
very  acem-ately  made.  Great  varieties  arc  to  be  seen  in 
the  Swiss  section,  and  splendid  specimens  in  the  exhibit  of 
Marcelini  (French). 

BuUdin^in  Theie  are  various  buildings  more  or  less  splendidly  fur- 
nished.  That  of  the  Euipress,  in  the  Horticultural  (iardeu, 
is  the  most  finished  and  suceebslul.  In  it  tlie  visitor  will 
see  a  thorough  specimen  of  French  care  for  unity  of  colour^ 
tone,  and  effect. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  report  spedfies  only  a 
few  of  the  most  noteworthy  objects  ;  but  many  more, 
indeed  most  of  the  objects  exhibited,  deserve  the  greatest 
praise.  The  distinctions  of  medals  show  frer}uently  but  a 
few  slight  points  of  superiority  in  the  work  of  one  exhi- 
bitor over  that  of  another,  where  both  are  still  excellent. 
And  connoisseurs  will  reiifret  that  so  many  interesting 
objects  are  to  be  seen  only  for  a  short  time,  and  that  the 
choice  cxauiph  s  cannot  be  kept  permanently  together  for 
study  and  comparison. 
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Kefort  on  Decorative  Work  and  UpnoLsxERY.—  Mr.  DtGUY 
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Tbsbb  18,  ]probably,  no  dass  of  the  coaununlty  upon  Benefits 
whom  internatiODal  exhibitions  confer  greater  benefits  than  iiy  int!^ 
the  individuak  who  act  as  joiors  on  such  oocasions ;  i^hice  the  SmSS^mm. 
opportunities  afforded  to  them  of  "  taking  stock/*  as  it  were, 
not  only  of  the  material,  but  of  the  intellectual,  progress 
made  by  each  nation  in  special  branches  vf  iTiduBtry,  are  of 
the  most  favourable  kind.     Such  opportunities  obviously 
include  an   unrestrained  interchange  of  idea^i  and  com- 
parison of  iniprtdsiona  and  experienced  between  those  in 
each  country  who  may  have  been  selected  to  represent, 
and  may  therefore  be  assumed  as  likely  to  exercise  a 
marked  influence  upon,  the  |particular  branches  of  in- 
dustry with  reference  to  whifih  they  may  have  been  ^^Fg^ 
<saUed  upon  to  exerciae  the  functions  of  jurori.  While 
it  is  depressing  on  the  one  hand  to  observe  retrogres- 
«on,  it  is,  on  the  other,  delightful  to   note  advance, 
and  to  have  to  record  the  steps  by  which  auspicioas 
change  may  have  been  effected,  openinpr  up  vistas  of  in- 
creased remunerative  employment  for  skilled  labour,  and  a 
consequent  ameiiorutiou  in  the  social  position  of  tbo^c  who 
have  to  live  "  by  the  sweat  of  their  browf^."    Having  clot^ely 
followed  the  detaiU,  in  their  relation  to  li  In  trisd  art,  of  each 
international  exhibition  since  the  iii.-L  ever- memorable  ex- 
periment in  1851,  I  am  happy  to  be  able  on  the  present  ^§3* 
occasion  to  place  on  recora  my  impression  that  never  in  iiiioei«]. 
the  history  of  labour  has  chauffe  more  rapid,  improvement 
more  unifomip  or  present  excellence  pregnant  in  a  higher 
^(Bgree  with  future  still  greater  perfection,  characterised 
any  corresponding  period  than  htxs  distinguished  the  forward 
march  of  we  art^  of  decoration  in  the  principal  nations  of 
.Europe  during  the  la^^t  18  years.    What  the  Germans  call 
an  '*  Entwickelungzrit,"  or  "  transitional  period,"  may  be 
fairly  dated  from  tiie  year  in  which  producern  begun  "to 
gird  up  their  loins    in  preparation  for  that  noble  rivalry  GenormUj-. 
of  n.iiion-   in  the   art^  of  peace  which  culminated  in  the 
iierce  iniiu^trial  touruamcut  of  1851  ;  and  iiom  that  date  to 
the  present  there  has  been  an  incessant  sharpening  up  of 
the  intellectual  weapons,  and  remedying  defects  in  the  armour, 
of  those  who  took  the  most  conspicuous  part  in  that  great 
miUe.    In  no  branches  of  industry  do  this  care  and  energy  ^V;^<,i?u& 
make  themselves  more  manifest  than  in  those  which  are  n^^i^ 

ciaUy. 
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Mn.  DiaDY  coiiipreheuded  in  classes  14  and  15  of  the  Exliibition  of 
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OS  Dkcora-  ]8o7« 

Immediately  upon  the  n.sdembly  of  the  jurors  of  thode 
Jjgjj*'  classes  face  to  face  with  the  objects  they  were  called  upon 
owineoUflm  to  judgo,  it  wns  recognised  that  it  would  be  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  c?tabli-^1i,  pnicticn^lv,  n  ^triot  line  of  dem:irc:ition 
between  what  j?houlU  rightly  c  n  titute  the  huntino; 
ground?? "  of  each ;  and  it  w:is  tliereforc  resolved  that  all 
productions  i^hould  be  regtirded  as  common  to  both  which 
could  be  assumed  as  ministering  to  man's  enjoyment  by 
making  his  domestic  hearth,  taken  in  its  widest  sense^  the 
abode  of  beauty.  Distinctions  which  may  be  perfeetlj 
reasonable  upon  paper  and  consistent  with  sound  principles 
of  classification,  become  obviously  inapplicable  when  their 
limits  are  overstepped  in  a  great  number  of  objects  forming 
the  staple  produce  of  manufacturers  whose  habit  it  may  be 
to  blend  in  their  trade  the  various  branches  artificially 
separated  from  one  another  in  a  catalogue  for  the  sake  of 
clasriification.  In  practice  it  is  indeed  most  pati-factory 
that  this  blending  .should  exist,  for  without  it  tlierc  would 
be  little  chance  of  any  harmonious  result  in  the  titting  up 

between  ofahouse.  Unless  the  ])rovinces  of  tlie  decorator  and  of 
decomtuiii      11.1  •  11* 

anUcaijiuct  the  cabuict-maker  arc  to  a  great  extent  incorporated  there  is 

every  likelihood  that  instead  of  the  labours  of  the  former 
being  subordinated  to  those  of  the  latter,  the  effect  of  the 
most  elaborate  furniture  will  be  overpowered  by  the  greater 
brilliancy  of  the  walls  and  ceilings ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  should  the  decoration  be  really  a  work  of  art,  imless 
the  cabinet-maker  or  upholsterer  be  a  man  of  taste  and  self- 
denial  his  marqueterie  and  inlays,  and  his  florid  carpets  and 
curtninp,  will  reduce  the  painter's  work  to  comparative  in- 
Deficient     sipidity.     It  is  one  of  the  greatest  defects  of  the  present 
^SSfbitiou^  Exhibition  that  the  number  of  those  desiring  to  make  a 
for(«s|jiay.  ^jj^pj^jy  of  ^heir  talents  lias  been  so  great  as  to  make  it  im- 
mnUnft*     possible  to    accord   to  nny  one  firm   sufficient  room  for 
effectually  and  effectively  representing  the  complete  equip- 
ment of  an  apartment    In  fact,  the  multitude  of  small  ex- 
hibitors in  group  3  of  the  present  Exhibition  is  such  as  to 
make  it  desirable  that  some  steps  should  be  taken  to  make 
the  relative  position  of  exhibitors  rewarded  by  the  juiy  on 
the  present  occasion  the  basis  of  prescriptive  right  to  dlot* 
ments  of  space  of  exceptional  extent  in  any  future  Ex- 
Atttieto    hibition.    To  win  such  a  right  would  at  any  time,  I  have 
qaoBfn      little  doubt,  procure  a  most  active  competition  and  ?i  steady 
wtJon8  8?5i  maintenance  of  excellence,  since  tlie  conclusion  that  future 
puccesa  could  only  i)e  founded  on  present  activity  would 
reward.      force  itself  most  keenly  on  the  attention  of  manutacturers. 
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Younger  partners  would  stir  up  lieads  of  old  firms,  who,  Mr.dkiby 
baying  already  carried  off  golden  spoils  from  the  past,  are  o>-  DjicoBA. 
apt  to  get  somewhat  apathetio  with  regard  to  the  fatnre, 
and  many  a  fresh  start  would  result. 

Amongst  the  germs  of  sueh"  fresh  starts  ''shown  in  the  ciuriiuvoi. 
present  Exhibition,  none  are  more  important  as  affecting  ration  of 
the  arts  of  decoration  in  the  future  than  the  new  life  which  i^utioii. 
in  all  countries  appears  to  have  been  infused  into  the  re-  Tcrm^otu. 
vlv{\l>  of  llic  manufacture  of  terra-cotta,  of  the  application  Kaamel, 
of  enamel  and  vitritied  colours  upon  earthenware  or  metallic 
bases  to  the  general  piirpn!?es  of"  the  dccomtor,  and  of  the 
art  of  mosaic-working  in  every  form.    These  revivals  have 
as  yet  most  largely  aflfected  "  furniture,  oruamcnls,  and 
decorations  for  the  services  of  the  church  — items  specially 
included  in  class  15 ;  but  there  are  many  indications  that 
they  will  be  rapidly  extended  in  every  direction  into  "  civil 
etmctures*' of  every  doscription,  from  national  museums  to 
ladled*  boodoirt-. 

I'he  materials  and  the  processes  of  earthenware  making  and  ^>ii>^>>i^ 
glazing,  and  of  enamelling  and  mosaic  working,  will,  no  noi'irUu  ' 
doubt,  be  duly  noticed  by  tbe  reporters  on  ceramics,  metal-  !u.?I„'','i,.r'' 
work,  and  the  use  of  both  in  structure  generally.    My  linvelSSeet 
function  will,  therefore,  be  limited  to  a  notice  of  the  ap- oniy- 
plication  of  those  prores^cs  to  decoration  generally. 

In  enumerating  these  frcsli  starts  "  terra-cotta  has  been  TvrnKoUa. 
put  first  because  it  serves  not  only  by  itself  as  an  element 
of  decoration,  but  as  also  furnishing  the  earthenware  base 
for  enamel  colouring.  Italy,  the  country  in  which  the  art  of 
terra-cotta  working  was  carried  furthest  in  the  Middle  Ages 
and  during  the  period  of  the  Kenaissance,  still  retains  much 
of  its  ancient  skill ;  aad  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  Boni,  of 
Milan,  al  iio  appeared  to  be  present;  while  Furlani  and 
Bacci,  of  Florence ;  Papi,  of  Sienna,  Martinoz,  of  Palermo; 
and  Vanni,  of  Impruneta,  are  unrepresented  at  the  present 
Exhibition.  This  is  of  less  consequence  since  Boni  s  arch-  ^^-'a"- 
way  and  jianellinii;  in  the  park  are  very  meritorious,  and 
since  line  specimens  of  the  productions  of  several  of  the 
absent  manufacturers  may  be  studied  in  the  mnseuin  at 
South  Kensington.  The  Italian  terra-cottas  are  solt  by 
comparison  with  those  of  France  and  England,  ranking, 
however,  in  hardness  and  resistance  to  humidity  before 
those  of  the  Eastern  nations,  and  of  Portugal  and  Spain.  ^^pA'^i"!)- 
It  is  much  to  be  doubted  whether  they  would  stand  tbe 
alternatioDS  of  soaking  rain  and  sudden  frost  which  dis- 
tinguish our  northern  climate.  The  best  French  contribution 
of  terra-cotta  is  by  Virebent,  of  Toulouse,  whose  work  in 
former  exhibitions  has  been  better  than  it  now  i"^  in  point 
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of  form.  My  jurjr  also  commended  the  terra-cotta  work  of 
Mdme.  Veuve  de  Bay,  which  is  connected  with  the  cliapcl 
in  the  park,  and  which,  as  BahBement  to  the  decoration  of 
the  church,  fell  within  their  provmce.  March,  of  Charlotten- 
burg,  near  Berlin,  show'^.  liy  a  large  archway  in  tlie  gallery 
of  inacliines,  how  well  fitted  he  is  to  cope  with  the  supply 
of  architectural  terra -cot  ta  work  upon  the  most  ma^eivc 
scale.  Hia  goods  (as  aro  tho^e  by  Drasche,  of  Vienna)  are 
extraordinaiily  cheap.  riiose  who  remember  Schinkcr^j 
Bau-Academie  at  Berlin  will  be  a&^urcd  that  good  terra- 
cotta work  18  no  novel  ty  in  Priusta. 

In  England,  as  is  well  known,  the  old  estabUshment  of 
Coade,  for  which  Bacon  and  other  sculptora  worked  so  mncht 
produced  a  great  qtmntity  of  bold  terra-cotta;  but,  after 
the  decline  of  that  firm,  for  a  considerable  period  the  art 
languished.  Sparks  of  the  old  fire  still  lingered  in  the 
embers  of  such  firms  as  tliat  of  Messrs.  Blanchard  ;  and 
thc-^e  have  lieen  blown  into  a  new  life  l)y  the  rapidly- 
increasing  demand  for  tK)uie  material  more  durai)lc  tlinn  most 
of  the  coiiimt)n  l)nildini!-  stones  under  the  deterior.ftlntr 
inflncnccfi  of  such  m\  atmosj  jhere  as  that  of  London.  To  no 
one  IS  I  lie  revival  of  the  art  of  terra-cotta  making  more 
indebted  than  to  Mr.  J.  M.  Blashfield,  of  Stamford.  Ili^ 
acquaintance  with  the  constituents  of  the  English  clays  and 
with  thor  treatment  by  the  addition  of  fbr^gnsubstanoei  so 
as  to  obtain  perfect  intiification  without  distortion;  his 
elaborate  ezpeiiments  upon  the  best  fonns  of  kilns,  fuel^ 
cooling,  &c  ;  and  espeebliy  his  natural  taste  for  sculpture 
and  for  models  of  the  purest  form  only,  have  borne  good 
fruit  in  England,  and  raised  the  manufacture  into  one  of 
really  national  importance.  His  exhibition  this  year  ap])eared 
to  the  juries  of  classes  14  and  15  to  be  !*o  important  to 
classes  17  and  65  that  it  was  determined  that  he  should  be 
referred  to  them ;  but  great  admiration  was  expressed  for 
his  large  mediteval  window  for  Dulwicli  new  colJcge,  froiu 
designs  by  Mr.  Charles  Barry  ;  his  chimney-piece,  executed 
for  the  new  India  Office^  and  for  many  ower  admirable 
specimens  of  his  skill ;  not  omitting  the  bese  of  the  large 
compartment  of  terra-cotta  work  execatcd  for  the  Depart- 
ment  of  Science  and  Art,  and  eadiibited  in  the  outer  circle 
of  the  building.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  his  limitation  as 
to  space  prevented  his  contributing  some  of  the  great  garden 
decorations  he  has  executed  from  my  designs  for  the 
Marquis  of  Northampton,  at  Castle  Ashby.  Tliefe,  in- 
cluding the  entrance-gate  piers,  are  as  yet,  I  believe, 
unequalled  for  extent  and  excellence  of  manufacture  by 
any  terra-cotta  woric  done  in  England.     Tliis  work  will. 
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however,  have  to  yield  the  place  of  honour  to  the  immense  Mh.Dio»» 
works  done,  in  progress  and  projected,  for  the  buiJdings  of  oN^hfJ^ 
the  Horticultural  Society,  tlie  ^leat  central  Royal  Albert  ^xosi^ac. 
Hall  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  llie  buildings  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Science  and  Art.    What  has  been  as  yet  done  hm 
been  mainly  executed  by  Messrs.  Blanchord^  and  in  a  style 
which  reflecta  great  credit  upon  the  skill  and  dexterity  of 
the  firm.    Many  of  the  ingenious  arrangements  for  the  BenUm 
adi^tation  of  the  terra-cotta  work  for  strnctural  purposes  ^"ca^iu 
were  due  to  poor  Captain  Fowke»  while  to  Mr.  Godfrey  Mr&Jfro 
Sykes  we  arc  indebted  for  much  Tery  beautiful  design  and  '^^ 
modelling.  Both,  alas !  Iiave  died  too  early  for  their  country 
and  tbeir  friends.    Of  tlic  siiccc.-s  of  the  united  efforts  of 
Captain  Fowke,  Mr.  Sykc^,  and  Mr.  Blanchard,  tlie  Depart- 
ment of  Science  and  Art  gives  adiuirable  evidence,  both  in 
the  outer  zone  in  the  building,  and  in  the  testujg-huuise  in 
the  park.     In  these  fine  specimens  the  ornamental  portions 
—as,  for  instance,  the  figures  and  folit^e,  iuid  tUeii  com- 
bination in  contrast  with  lines  of  moul£n|ps  and  inclosing 
forms — cleave  little  to  be  desired;  and  it  is  rather  in  the 
quantity  of  the  architectural  parts^  in  the  balance  of  the 
dne  proportion  to  be-  maintained  between  funoUonal  and 
non-funoti<maI  components  of  the  structure,  that  the  result 
falls  short  of  perfeotion.    After  allowing  for  such  small 
defects,  there  yet  remains  behind  ample  evidence  of  daring 
novelty  and  general  capacity ;  and  all  who  may  hereafter 
perhaps  improve  upon  these  experiments  (for  such,  though 
conducted  upon  a  vast  scale,  they  were)  will  hnve  rea<»ou  to 
be  thankful  that  they  were  made,  and  so  healthy  an  impulse 
given  to  the  manufacture  at  a  moment  when  it  most  un- 
questionably needed  it. 

In  Austria,  Hemi  Dnsehe,  of  Vienna^  niakes  a  very 
fffeetKre  though  unequal  show  in  the  fMurk    Four  of  )m  ttrnmehe. 
candelabra,  after  a  very  good  model,  and  two  or  three  of  his 
vases,  of  whioh  some  have  twisted  a  little  in  cooliug^  are 
beyond  the  average  of  such  goods  in  all  respects. 

The  next  stage  in  adapting  terra-cotta  for  decorative  use,  T^T»<oitM 
consisting  in  giving  it  an  enamelled  surface  upon  which  cnameUwi 
vitrifiable  colour  may  be  floated,  has  been  well  attained  in 
every  country  from  the  E;ist  to  the  West.     In  Prussia,  Pramian^ 
perhaps,  more  successfully  than  in  any  other,  since  nothing 
can  excel  the   admirable  white  stoves  of  several  of  her 
leading  manufacturers.    These  arc,  however,  cj^uite  equalled 
by  a  capital  specimen  shown  by  0«  H.  Akeilind,  of  Stock- 
haUm,   The  reporter  upon  ceramic  art  will>  no  doubt  dwell  Sveditfi. 
iipo»  the  amazmg  development  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
np/iyml  of  all  the  old  processes  of  foienee>''   majolicas'*  and 
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Ma.I>iOBT  *'  mezzt)-mnjn1ica.**    AVe  in  Knglaiul  have  iniiinly  taken  up 
ovSioSi,*  encaustic  tiic-making;,  and  imitation  of  the  Azuleijos  of 
Ttox.  40.    Spain,  in  which  M  in  ton  and  Mnw  so  greatly  excel ;  while 
Knfflish.     in  France  the  faiences  de  Perse  have  engaged  most  attention ; 
Tf**"^^'      and  next  to  them  the  revival  of  faience  k  la  Bernard  de 
Falissy.   Of  the  former  of  these  two»  in  its  appUoation  to 
Exceiirai    docorative  purposes,  the  Impcnal  Maonfaetare  of  SdYrest 
tlOTtS  of      and  the  exhibits  of  MM.  Deck,  OoUinot,  Rousseau,  Laurent^ 
^bmuid  U^ggchiiclder,  and  Mace,  furnish  inn  t  : i J niirable  specimens; 
5JJJJJJ,!JJ    and  of  the  latter  the  exhibits  of  MM.  Avisseau,  Si^nore^ 
Jean,  Barbizet,  and  Pull.    By  the  last-named  a  chimnej- 
piece  in  the  faience  court,  imitated  from  a  well-known  one 
by  Bernard  de  Palissy*  in  ihe  Lou\  ri  ,  has  been  manufac- 
tured as   a  tour   de  force.     Both  these  revivals  are  so 
successful  as  to  deceive  the  eyes  of  any  but  accon)|iHshed 
connoist-eurs,  and  for  every  decorative  purpose,  for  which 
the  originaltj  were  ever  employed,  these  reproductions  of  the 
nineteenth  century  are  equally  available. 
And^^i^bmi    It  is  somewhat  unjust  to  French  ingenuity  and  talent  to 
**      characterise  all  that  has  been  produced  in  these  branches  of 
industry  as  "  reproductions  "  only*    It  is  one  of  the  special 
characteristics  of  the  Gallic  temperament  that  it  can  never 
be  satisfied  with  simple  reproduction.    Of  this  tendency  I 
had  many  amusing  in^tnnces  in  endeavouring  to  keep  t!ie 
French  scnlptf^'s  of  ornament  to  a  strict  restoration  of  frag- 
ments, damaged  in  the  original  models,  of  the  ])ortions  of 
monuments  set  up  in  the  courts  of  tlie  Crystal  l*alace.  It 
was  scarcely  iM>ssibie  to  turn  one's  back  for  a  few  hours 
without  finding,  on  retui'ning,  that  the  workman  had  been 
attempting  to  smuggle  in  a  little    motif,"  as  he  called  it,  of 
his  own.   A  comparison  of  the  "  style  de  TEmpiro "  with 
real  classical  work  will  at  once  prove  how  hard  it  is  for  a 
Frenchman  to  copy  when  he  has  the  slightest  chance  of 
originating.   In  industrial  art  this  tendency  is  an  element 
of  progress  of  inestimable  value;  but  I  maybe  pardoned 
for  noticing  here  that  it  Is  tending  every  day,  in  the  in- 
Bidious  guise  of  "  res;  iration,"  to  the  dcsti-uf'tion  of  the 
value  in  relation  to  the  history  of  art  oi'  tin  ornamental, 
and  in  some  cases  of  the  structural,  details  of  almost  all  the 
prcat  relics  of  decorative  art  in  France.    i\Iay  there  long 
be  averted  from  our  royal  and  noble  tombs  uad  moDumeuta 
the  operations  which  those  of  France  have  in  some  cases 
undeigone,  and  with  which  in  others  they  are  threatened! 
sl^rcs'  return  to  the  details  of  these  ceramic  revivals,  the 

Faieii^  studeut  wiU  do  well  to  observe  a  process  which  unites  the 
the*""i V""  nse  of  enamelled  faience  with  the  principle  of  mosaic  work 
Motodmai;  "     the  "  opus  scctile  "  system  of  the  Bomans.    Of  this  two 
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aml)itioiis  examples  will  be  foinul  on  the  walla  of  the  Sevres  Mh.  digbt 
Court,  painted  by  no  less  ubK'  ;m  artist  tlian  Yvon.  The  method  „>^|)eIoha. 
of  working  has  this  iu  cuimnon  with  that  by  nieaiis  of  which  tiojt.&c 
a  picture  in  stained  gla^s  is  produced,  that  in  both  the  artist 
makes  ills  cartoou,  und  eo  arranges  his  couipositioii  ihat  the 
whole  surface  of  the  picture  may  be  out  up  into  a  number 
of  i»eoeB,  without  allowing  any  of  the  lines  in  which  the 
euie  are  to  be  made  to  interfere  with  the  leading  forma  or 
eurfaces.    Pieces  of  common  earthenware  in  the  one  case,  Anaioxyor 
and  of  glass  in  the  other,  arc  then  cut  out,  or  otherwise  rKJ***"* 
made  to  correspond  witli  the  various  portione  into  whicli  pilUSMin 
the  original  design,  or  cartoon,  may  have  been  subdivided,  ^^taiji  tigim 
The  earthenware  is  then  floated  over  with  a  white  enamel,  diSt* 
and  handed  over,  as  the  glass  is,  to  an  artist  to  paint  in 
vitn'fiable  colours  until  each  piece  is  made  to  correspond 
with  its  model  in  the  cartoon  ;  after  which  both  are  pasiaed 
through  the  kiiu  and  fired  to  make  the  colouring  permanent. 
The  gkss  is  then  handed  over  to  the  glazier,  whose  lead 
linea  fidl  exactly  into  thoee  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  car- 
toon ;  and  the  earthenware  to  a  mason,  who  fixes  the  several 
pieces  against  the  surfaoe  to  be  decorated,  and  then  "points 
"  up  ^  his  joints,  which  eturrespond  in  all  respects  with  those 
of  the  lead  lines  of  the  glass  picture,  excepting  that  many 
of  the  minute  subdiv'iaions,  separating  colour  from  colour, 
which  arc  necessary  for  the  transparent  may  be  omitted  for 
the  opa(jue  picture.    This  method  of  making  up  opaque  ProooKsuf 


pictures  was,  and  still  is,  practised  in  Persia  and  India,  and 
by  all  the  minor  Orientals  whose  nrts  ai  e  founded  on  those 
great  fountain-heads  cf  art-iusplration ;  but  the  use  of  this 
mosaic  arrangement  oi  pU(|UC6  of  i'aience  is  by  them  gene- 
rally restrict^  to  ornament  and  the  formation  of  different 
compartments  for  llie  recepUon  of  ornament 

The  pictures  in  question,  in  spite  of  the  reputation  of  the  Penn*- 
painter,  are  not  in  all  respects  satisfactory,  but  they  are 
suffidently  so  to  prove  the  efficiency  of  the  process;  and  I 
cannot  but  believe  that  for  our  climate,  in  which  frescoes  do 
not  appear  to  be  able  to  live,  this  process  appears  to  otter 
alnio~t  the  only  lucans  by  which  the  painter's  art  can  be 
combiuod  with  the  sculptor  s  and  architect's  in  monumental 
structures,  at  any  rate,  cxternnlly.    It  is  one  by  means  of  audobMP' 
which  the  artist  realises  his  own  conception,  instead  of  its  JJJJ^, 
having  to  pa-s,  as  it  were,  through  the  more  or  less  pciiccL 
"translation  '  of  ilic  pictorial  mosaic  worker;  its  permanence 
ouffht  certainly  to  equal  that  of  any  mosaic ;  and  it  ought 
to  be  produced,  at  the  utmost,  at  one  third  of  the  price  of 
a  mosaic  rendering  of  the  same  theme  in  the  same  colours. 
It  appears  to  me  specially  available  for  painting  in  grisaille*' 
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or  *'  caiiiaieu,*'  as  in  cither  of  those  mothods  the  joints,  when- 
pointed  up  in  the  fimdatnentiil  colour,  might  be  made  to 
almost  entirely  melt  into  the  general  toned  of  the  picture. 
It  is,  ill  liict,  a  |>roceij8  fur  which  there  exists,  I  believe,  a  very 
cousiderable  futiire;  and  1  can  conceive  icvv  more  excellent 
ways  of  educating  some  young  students  or  artists  in  England 
than  would  be  am)rded  by  setting  them  to  repiodiijQe«^with 
the  aflostanoe  of  photographs^  roll  size,  of  the  various  heads 
and  principal  parts,  which  might  possibly  be  transferred  to 
the  surface  of  the  white  enamel  by  the  process  of  M.  Jou- 
bert,  or  by  some  other,  such  as  that  shown  by  M.  Poyard,  of, 
Paris — ^the  cartoons  of  Raphael.  Very  slight  modifications^ 
as  in  large  masse-^*  of  monochrome  drapery,  would  he  neccS" 
sary  to  n  !;i]it  thc.^e  compositions  for  reproduction  in  coloured 
faience;  ami  once  buriu  and  fixed  to  the  walls,  say  of  the 
new  buildijig-^  for  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  or  of 
the  proposed  Albert  Hall,  wc  should  have  succeeded  in 
placing  on  record,  iu  an  all  but  imperishable  iorm,  thoao 
great  masterpieces  whose  eidstence  only  upon  perishable 
paper  or  in  imperfeotly-ezeeuted  tapeatriea  givea  but  a  poor 
pledge  for  their  future  perfect  preserratioa 

Already  this  method  is  passing  in  France  from  the 
establishmeuta  of  the  State  to  the  ateliera  of  private  in- 
dustry, and  a  very  £ur  sample  of  what  may  be  readily 

? reduced  therein  is  shown  by  Mr.  E.  Rousseau,  of  Paris, 
t  may  possibly  be  useful  to  amateurs  and  t>therr*  >vho  mny 
desire  to  make  experiments  in  the  by  no  meann  dithcult  art 
of  i)ainting  on  faience,  to  know  that  colours  duly  "fritted**, 
may  be  j>rocured  in  Paris  of  M.  Guyonnet-Colville,  Hue  des 
Vinaigriers,  No.  34,  or  of  IM.  Lacroix,  Rue  Parmeulier, 
No.  8,  who  exhibit  very  perfect  specimena  Those  who  may. 
desire  to  go  more  <dosely  into  tiie  whtAe  of  the  technmal- 
processes  may  be  referred  to  aa  excellent  work  by  M« 
Salvetat,  principal  chemist  to  the  Imperial  manufiwctoiy  at 
Sevres.* 

In  our  own  country  the  tiles  of  Maw  and  Minton  are  too 
well  known  and  too  much  used  to  need  notice  licre ;  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  both  were  excellent  and  highly  appre- 
ciated by  foreigncrci,  who  recogrtizod  a  marked  advance  since 
1862  in  the  evenness  and  brilliun  v  of  the  transparent 
enamel  colours  used  on  the  majolica  tiles  oi  the  iirsi-named 
house.  In  Portugal  some  very  good  common  faience  tiles 
were  shown.  In  France,  however,  the  progress  made  has 
been  most  rapid,  ami  ihc  tiles  made  in  imitation  of  old 
Persian  examplee  are  first-rate  in  quality  and  efib^t.  Some 

*  «'  Lecons  de  Ceramiqne  JPiof<MSti8  h  r£col«  Ceotmle  dee  AxU  «t  Metiers." 
Paris  :  £!ug^De  Lacroix. 
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of  the  large  fnience  plUqueu  paiuted  by  artists  of  the  first  MK.BiaBT 
diptinction,  auch  as  Hamon,  Anker,  Ranvior,  J^ossore,  and  oxDmemA" 
Bouquet,  are  both  f)^  lar^e  diinentsion  and  adiiiirable  desinrp,  won, 4c. 
realized  in  the  liveliest  colouring,  and  with  a  happy  fVcedom 
of  handling  which  betrays  the  aexterity  of  the  highly  edu- 
oated  and  aooomplifllied  artist    The  Kttle  landaoapes  by  the 
hist  named  are  extraordinarily  full  and  brilliant  Sooh 
pl4qiie»  are  veritable  pictures,  and  for  insertion  in  ardii- 
tectaral  frames^  as  for   over-doors,  in  ohimcey-pieces,  or 
simply  as  pan^s  enclosed  in  a  modest  framework  of  moulds 
Ings  fonned  upon  the  eurfaco  of  external  or  internal  walls,  Bnxlitli, 
nothing  cmiM  l>e  more  euita'iN^  f  r  our  climate,  or  moro  lilcolv  JjjJjJ*** 
to  produce  agreeable  and  pvinianciit  effect  in  decoration. 
Similar  plaque-,  with  more  or  Ic^^  brilliancy  ot'eoiuuring  and 
cxcelleJice  of  drawing,  are  whown  by  Wedgwood  and  MintoQj 
of  England,  and  by  Dutch  and  Ijclgiun  nia  nut  acta  re  re. 
.  Gille  Jeune  has  a  chimney-piece  entirely  in  china,  the  Prencli  ex- 
design  of  which  is  unpleaeing,  but  in  whidi  the  manufac-  gui^j^^uib. 
turing  difficulties  have  been  well  overcome*  Oharies  Poyard^s 
buffn£-in  photography  on  the  surface  of  china  is  perfect  in  Foyard. 
blacky  umberj  brown^  and  Pompeian  red ;  and  his  suceessftil 
experiments  show  us  that  the  chiaroscura^  bein^  rendeied 
in  either  of  those  tones,  may  be  floated  over  with  enamd 
colours,  so      to  produce  a  fully  tinted  picture  at  a  very 
moderate  cost. 

H.  Pinart  exhibits  the  results  of  a  process  culcnlated  to  Pinait. 
greatly  iacilitate  the  labours  of  the  amateur.  He  prepares  a 
Kquid  into  which  the  terra-cotta  object  is  dipped.  As  soon 
a«  this  liquid  is  dry,  which  takes  place  in  a  few  minute:^,  he 
mpoeeeds  to  paint  upon  h  with  eotoura  vrhkh  he  prepares. 
The  painting  iinishedi  the  object  is  cons^ned  to  a  furnace, 
in  which  it  is  baked.*  The  result  is  that  one  operation  fixes 
the  ground  and  the  colours,  and  leaves  upon  the  surface  a 
light  and  agreeable  glaze.  The  colours  in  the  kila  shgfatly 
blend  ^-ith  the  stanniferous  enamel  covering  (corresponding 
to  the  adobe  of  mezzo-majolica)  and  produce  an  agreeable 
effect  of  tinTi^parency.  Jean,  of  the  Boulevard  Males]iorbc?i,  1«mi. 
Paris,  employs  the  originnl  clay  of  Nevers,  and,  by  irn  'ins  of 
its  use,  has  succeeded  in  giving  great  hardness  to  \m  pro- 
ductions, both  in  the  clay  and  in  the  subsequent  application 
of  the  enamel  colours.  He  exhibits  a  "  torchere,*'  some  8  ft. 
high,  in  which  he  has  overcome  many  very  great  difficulties 
In  the  potter^s  art ;  and  a  fountain  of  large  dimensions,  of 
which  the  design  and  colouring  are  remarkably  good. 
Signoret,  of  Nevers,  also  works  the  old  Nivemais  clav  sue-  Sfsnonc* 
cessfuliy,  and  bis  laige  "  cistern"  has  the  real  chic  of  an 
old  apeoimen. 
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ite,])iftsr     I  cannot  quit  tbis  branch  of  the  decorative  aspect  of 
OK  Decora-  faience  without  cojainentin<r  specially  on  the  invention  and 
Tios^ic.  genius  displayed  by  M.  Collinot.     An  old  "  otiicier  en 
Oomnot.     «*  retraite,"  tnis  j^entleman  haf<  piollted  by  his  studies  in 
Algeria  and  the  East,  while  iu  service,  to  ibmid  now  in  liis 
retirement  an  admirable  industry.  In  a  small  pavilion  within 
the  bnildini^  he  has  so  grou])ed  apecimens  of  his  imitatioos  of 
Oriental  iaienoe  as  to  demonstrate  the  part  they  may  be 
made  to  play  in  architectural  embellishment.    His  Persian 
tile  wall  linings,  his  little  fountain  niche,  his  vases  with 
decorations  in  colour    incrost^s,"  and  the  cornice  columns 
and  window  of  his  pavilion  are  worthy  of  most  careful  study, 
and  are  more  truly     inspires  de  TOrient "  than  the  work  of 
any  other  manufjvcturer  of  a  similar  cIji?^  of  goods,  except 
Deck.        perhaps  M.  Deck.    The  estimation  in  which  his  productions 
are  held  in  Paris  is  i)roved  l)y  their  iniinediute  sale,  at  good 
prices,  to  perrions  known  to  possess  most  highly  cultivated  taste. 
KnAmcUon      Tuniiiig  now  to  the  employ aieut  of'  enamel  colours  on 
metal iMiea.  metallic  bases,  it  is  right  to  observe  that  this  art  is  one 
which  has  never  fallen  quite  into  desuetude ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  has  never  yet  taken  up  the  position  wluch  is» 
I  believe,  reserved  for  it  in  industrial  art.    As  early  as  the 
date  of  the  Parisian  Exposition  of  1849,  the  Royal  manu- 
faotory  of  Sevres  exhibited  one  or  two  Jaige  sheets  of 
Onlion.      wrought  iron  covered  with  artistic  paintings  in  enamel  in 
grisfiille,  in  imitation  of  the  enamels  of  Reymon,  Ponce,  and 
<itliL'r  nmsters  of  the  Intter  i)iut  of*  the  sixteenth  and  the 
fMncb.      beginning  of  the  seventeenth  centuries;  and  at  each  exhibi- 
BngUsb.     ijQjj  since  that  date  exceptional  evidence  of  the  power  to 
supply  a  demand  for  such  goods,  should  it  arise,  was 
manifested.    The  English  had  contemporaneously,  and  stea- 
dily, exhibited  their  power  to  supply  a  simiUr  demand ;  but 
their  products  were  limited  to  the  manufacture  of  objects  of 
domestic  utility. 

Mr.  Cole  and  I  examined  the  Sevres  enamels  on  iron 
together  attentively  in  1849,  and  on  our  return  we  both*  I 
believe,  endeavoured  to  induce  manufacturers  to  take  up 
InlStt  ^^^^  branch  of  production.  The  future  we  both  foresaw 
for  such  art  workiuauship  ;  which  would  not,  however,  be 
suddenly  called  into  existence  at  our  bidding.  Time  alone 
waa  wanting. 

jfo^^  On  the  present  occasion  both  nations  show  that  the  long- 

Tutnreof    expected  demand  ha:*  arisen,  and  theie  id  no  doubt  that  a 
tiwtfMte.    great  trade  will  soon  grow  up  in  iron  plates  enamelled  and 
painted,  not  only  for  lettering,  signboards,  name-plates,  && 
Baugh  L  Co.  omamontal  tablets  of  all  lunds  avwlable  for  introdnc- 

BjESfj*.     tion  into  the  decoration  of  buildings  and  furniture.  Me»rB. 
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Bangh  and  Co.  of  Birmingham,  and  Messrs.  E.  Paris,  of  Mh.  diobt 
Bercy,  near  Pari-*,  make  an  almost  exactly  similar  class  of  on^kcoea- 

foods,  and  their  businesses  are  increa.>^ing  moat  rapidly,  The  "^^»  *c» 
)epartmeut  of  Science  and  Art,  with  a  most  laudable  activity, 
has  been  endeavouring  to  direct  this  branch  of  manufacture 
in  England  into  a  more  artistic  line  than  it  might  have  other- 
wise asidumed,  and  exhibits  an  interesting  specimen  of  an 
application  of  inm  enamdled  plates^  decofated  witii  diaper 

Sktterns,  to  the  formation  of  ornamental  fireproof  ceilings, 
y  ^18  method  of  conatruotSon,  "  inatcad  of  u«ing  wooden 
^  latlia  between  the  iron  joists  of  the  floor,  and  making  the 
**  floor  of  concrete  and  the  ceilins  of  planter,  the  enamelled  Mr.  coie's 
"  ceiling  supports  the  concrete  and  sapersedes  the  plastering."  I^ued^ 
Such  is  Mr.  Cole'a  description  of  his  idea,  and  he  adds  that  «>*^^»»8»» 
such  ceilings  may  be  made  either  of  pottery  or  of  iron 
"  enamelled.  They  are  much  more  easily  cleaned,  and  are 
**  more  tireproof  than  the  old  mode,  and  admit  of  any 
**  aiiiount  of  decoration  that  may  btj  required."  Care  should, 
of  course,  be  taken  iu  using  sucii  cciiiugs,  to  guard  against 
any  disagreeable  consequences  reaulting  from  rapid  conden- 
aaiion  upon  the  aorfiwe  of  the  enamel,  and  in  their  oonatnio- 
tion  from  overweighting  the  enamel  platea  with  concrete* 
causing  the  plates  to  "  bag"  and  ''bulge.'*  The  idea  la  a 
^ood  one,  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  improved  upon  and  made 
largely  serviceable.  Should  we  ever  have  a  new  National 
GaUcry,  it  would  be  peculiarly  suited  for  use  in  its?  construc- 
tion. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mes-^rs.  Bnugh  and  Co.,  of 
Birmingham,  by  whom  the  j)late8  m  ule  tor  this  ceiling  were 
manufactured,  should  not  have  exhibited  on  their  own 
account,  as  1  believe  that  the  display  of  such  an  ornauiental 
roof  as  that  whicii  ihey  lia^  e  lately  put  up  over  Mr.  Charlcii 
Buxton's  drinkhig-fountain  at  the  corner  of  Great  George- 
atreet*  Weatminater*  miaapplted  aa  it  certainly  appeara  there, 
would  have  been  one  of  tne  moat  important  noveltiea  aa 
dFectmg  the  future  of  external  decoration  in  England, 
Their  abaence  is,  in  some  decree*  compensated  for  by  the  Mr.  sud* 
presence  of  Mr.  Skidmore,  whose  very  important  works  in  SSSL 
ornamental  metal-work  combined  with  enamelling,  for  the 
monument  to  the  late  Prince  Consort,  and  for  much  eccle- 
eiastical  furniture  and  decoration,  show  strori^r  indications  of 
the  rapid  progress  which  has  been  lately  niude  in  England 
towards  a  genend  utilisation  of  the  processes  of  enamelling 
on  metal  bases.  It  may  be  especially  noted  thai  Messrs. 
E.  l^aris  and  Co.,  of  Bercy,  bhuw  sjHicimeuii  of  enamelling 
upon  cast,  as  well  aa  upon  wrought  iron. 

It  ia  in  the  perfection  of  the  artiatic  decoration  of  anch  m>u^^ 
enamele  upon  a  small  acale  that  Ihe  French  have  of  kte  aSaflii. 
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Mb-Diobt  made  such  great  strides.  The  beautiful  enameld  of  Lepec 
oir^Bo^-  are  paiuted  with  a  richer  palette,  and  with  more  subtle 
^D^'*^  effects  of  metallic  lustre  and  translucency,  than  any  enamels, 
ancient  or  modern,  which  I  have  ever  yet  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing.  He  is  an  artist  of  first-nte  ment,  and  hiB  pro- 
dactions  (the  beBt  of  whicb  are  noble  eommiasioDs  mm 
Mr.  Alfrisd  Morrieon)  will  hereafter  be  treasured  in 
**  museums  of  the  history  of  labour,"  with  the  most  pre^oua 
relics  of  Leonard  Limousin,  Courtoie,  and  other  great 
masters  of  the  French  Kenaissance.  While  Lcpcc's  style  is 
altogether  or1<rinal,  the  extraordinary  spirit  of  these  masters' 
work  is  pert*  tly  imitated  by  M.  Alfred  Meyer,  an  artist 
attacbod  to  the  imperial  mnnufactory  at  Sevres.  Amongst 
his  Works  a  series^  of  snuill  decorative  panels  adiiptcd  for  use 
by  jewellers,  and  a  larger  panel  suitable  for  insertion  into  a 
cabinet  or  other  piece  of  furniture,  and  representing  the 
bead  of  a  lady,  with  an  inscription  breath  commencing  with 
the  words  Sola  manet  virtus,"  are  worthy  of  ihe  most 
Careful  study  by  those  who  would  desire  to  revive  this 
branch  of  the  art  of  enamel-painting  in  England.  The  apti- 
tude of  the  French,  for  the  perfect  imitation  of  the  cloisonne 
enamels  of  the  Byzantine  Greeks  is  shown  capitally  by 
Christoflc  and  Barbedienne.  for  tlic  reproduclion  of  the 
German  and  Limoges  Mediajval  Champa  leves  enamels  by 
Thierry  and  Poussielgue  liusand,  and  for  that  of  the  work^ 
of -thc^Jater  French  enamellers  by  Dotin,  liobillai-d,  and 
Ciiarlot^^^^^irfr"aft  workmen  of  remarkable  skill,  and  whose 
productions  daily  je1?^iv^^4j2-.^  **  brio-4-brao  marhet  (as 
do  thoseof  Saiviuti  and  CoVtihmrtfi^^'®'  departments)  all 
but  the  most  aceomplished  connoisseur? 

I  have  dwelt  with  more  enthusiasm  upSlSC^  ^ 
these  artists  because  I  Imow  full  weU  how  ea8yXi''?"i*^  H 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  in  England  to  rival,  if  not  execl  them.    The  mulC.*"*^®  7 
totoSia  admirable  woodcut  iUastnitions  whidi  appear  week 

in  England  prove  inoootestably  that  we  have  an  abu25r"*^® 
-  -    '  '•"me 
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of  young  artista  perfectly  capable  of  doing  such  work  if 
of  them  would  but  pay  attention  to  the  few  simple  proce3| 
essential  to  be  mastered;  and,  if  this  evidence  should 
msufficient,  the  progress  made  of  late  years  in  the  designinj 
and  execution  of  stained  gla.<s  would  indicate  our  national 
capability  to  excel  in  any  similar  class  of  production.  Whn 
IB  really  wanting  in  England  in  the  decorative  arts  at  th( 
present  moment  is  &r  more  intelligent  demand  than  capable 
producers.  It  is,  however,  scarcely  just  to  complain  when 
such  a  wonderful  awakening  to  what  is  good  has  taken  place 
withm  the  last  ten  vears  on  the  part  of  both  buyers  and 
producers.   Of  one  thing  at  least  I  am  certain,  that,  rapid  aa 
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may  bave  l^ecn  the  progress  of  nil  other  cotintries  in  this  Mr.Djo>t 
direction  over  the  same  term  of  years,  and  whatever  may  be  on^kcoLi- 
tbe  position  of  England  as  to  the  diffusion  of  taste  and  the  ^'2^*^- 
popular  correct  judfrment  of  beauty,  our  advance  has  been 
relatively  more  rapid  than  that  of  any  country ;  and  in  no 
laud  are  the  prospecta  of  that  advance  proving  continuous 
•nd  etranuous  more  ausmoioiu  than  in  our  own.   What  is 
specially  obaervabk  in  France  at  the  present  time  is  the 
pevalent  combinatioii  of  a  general  intelleetual  activity  of 
mteieat  in  the  fine  and  decorative  arts  of  the  hour,  with  a 
corresponding  lively  appreciation  of  the  past.    The  French 
designer  is  always  seeking  ''de  s'lnapirer'^^to  pick  up  from 
the  past  somcthinf^  which  he  may  use  in  the  present.  He 
recotrnizcs  tlie  fact  that  novelty  can  be  rarely  anything  but 
re-combination;  and  that,  addressing  himself  to  the  grntifj- 
cation  of  the  tastes  of  those  whose  eyes  iiave  been  educated 
on  the  enjoyment  of  the  best  wuiks  by  which  they  have  been 
surrounded  in  the  monuments  of  France  from  their  earliest 
age^  he  can  eoaroely  pleaae  unleae  hie  ideas  are  more  or  lesa 
cast  in  the  moulds  to  which  his  clients  Imve  heen  accustomed. 
This  it  is  which  leads  modem  Frendi  designers  to  such  a 
reverential  conservation  of  the  styles  of  Louis  XIV.,  XV., 
and  XVI.,  with  all  their  naivet^,  bergerieSy  chinoiserieSf 
&o.    The  style  "  Cul  de  lampe  aux  vignettes  vaporis^es  is 
never  likely  to  be  much  less  popular  in  France  than  it  is 
now,  or  than  it  was  when  Boucher,  Vion,  Vanloo,  Le  Clerc, 
Eisen,    Marillier,  Gravelot,  and    other   charming  nrtit*t3 
brought  it  first  into  vo<^ue.    We,  being  a  little  wanting  in 
the  possession  of  such  rich  traditions  of  decorative  excellence 
as  the  French  possess,  should  but  the  more  energetically 
exert  onrselves  to  create  something  in  the  present  whidi  may 
supply  the  deficiency  in  the  future.   We  have  only  to  con^ 
tinoe  to  improve  in  the  next  ten  years  as  we  have  in  the  last 
ten  years  and  the  thing  will  be  done. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  take  stock of  the  remark-  Monte, 
able  revival  which  presents  itself  in  the  shape  of  mosaic 
work,  an  art  for  the  general  resumption  of  which  I  have 
long  foreseen  an  almost  inevitable  necessity.  For  the  last  itorerivml 
20  years  everything  has  been  steadily  tending  in  that  direc- 
tion.  When  I  first  visited  Italy  in  the  vonr  1845,  carrying 
with  me  a  strong  sense  of  the  kind  uf  fruit  which  must  grow 
from  the  seed  I  saw  Wdby  Pugin,  Eastlake,  Dyce,  and 
Owen  Jones  plantings  I  at  once  recognised  in  mosaic  the 
special  desideratum  mr  our  necessittes  in  the  art  line,  under 
the  peculiar  conditions  of  our  abounding  smoke  and  damp. 
On  my  return  in  the  year  1847y  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Jnstitote  of  British  Architects.  I  stated  that  I  saw  no  reason 
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„.Di<}i»T  whatever  why  we  should  not  carry  out  in  the  various  pro* 
o^fDBcoBA-  cesaes  of  mosaic  " exactly  what  the  Greeks  and  Latins 
xioirjtc.  «  practised  of  old."  In  1802  I  ^tnted  in  the  same  room  that 
"if  I  ^v^s  justified  in  that  remark  in  1847,  T  am  more  than 
"  justified  now  ;  for,  happily,  many  practical  difficulties 
"  formerly  existing  have  been  removed,  and  convictions  as 
**  to  the  eligibility  of  the  revival  entertained  by  a  few  then 
are  now  heartily  sympathised  with  bv  many,  able  not  to 
dream  and  desire  only,  but  to  work  and  to  do/*  So 
strongly,  indeed,  is  the  current  now  setting  in,  that  I  fed 
oonyinoed  it  will  be  ere  long  incumbent  on  eveiy  architect 
practising  in  the  higher  walks  of  the  profession  to  make 
himself  acquaint  id  with  the  best  mode  of  dealing  with  what, 
when  once  adopted,  will,  I  do  not  doubt,  become  the  most 
popular  means  of  adding  the  graces  of  colour  to  the  refine* 
ments  of  form  and  proportion  Mural  painting  must,  in  our 
climate,  ever  have  to  contend  with  elements  'VTtain  to 
lt«  siKHiii'  shorten  its  e[)henH'ral  beauty.  If  attempted  in  real  fresco, 
riiiimtr?  ""'^  <^^amp,  fog,  and  frost  speedily  fasten  upon  its  very  vitals, 
tending  to  set  the  lime  against  the  oxides  and  other  pigments, 
which  in  time  are  eaten  away,  as  even  in  Italy  wc  fre<|uently 
see  them,  into  nothiugnees.  Fresco  secco  "  is  still  less  per 
manent.  Tempera,  or  distemper,  I  need  not  waste  a  word 
upon.  Oil  or  encaustic  painting  involves  the  use  of  vehicles, 
darkening,  turning  yellow,  shrinking  irregularly,  and  ulti- 
mately often  detaching  themselves  from  the  ground  to  which 
they  are  applied.  What,  then,  is  left  to  us  if  we  would 
have  our  decorations  live  after  we  have  ceased  to  live,  but 
tho^c  processes  over  tlic  most  del  irate  and  the  boldest 
picturcs  produced  by  wliii  li  r  xpi  ri(  iice  has  proved  that  a 
thousand  years  may  pass  and  "  steal  no  grace  away  *'  ? 
l(«T»riou9  Upon  the  nature,  varieties,  a^spects,  capabilities,  and  uses 
of  these  various  processes,  great  confusion  exists  in  the 
minds  of  the  general  public,  and  they  arc,  indeed,  well 
known  only  to  a  minority  of  those  who  wiU  very  shortly 
have  to  ^al  with  them  as  everyday  elements  of  decorative 
effect  It  may  therefore  not  be  useless  to  enter  upon  this 
subject  in  some  little  detail  historically,  promising  not  to 
s^imilarly  commit  myself  in  any  other  section  of  this  report. 
Believing  tliat  it  may  he  well  to  extend  to  a  general  auditory 
the  information  already  given  to  a  professional  one,  I  do  not 
he}*it;<tf'  to  conden.'sc  from  a  paper  1  read  not  long  ago  before 
the  members  of  the  Koyal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  a 
few  particulars  touching  the  main  historie^il  phuses  of  i)i(> 
torial  mosaic,  of  revivals  of  almost  all  of  which  specimen?; 
may  be  seen  in  the  International  Exhibition.  I'liede  I 
believe  to  have  been  the  foUowing  seven:— viz.,  Ist,  das- 
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eical;  2nd9  Latin;  3rd,  Byznn tine;  4th, Ghneco-Italifin  ;  5th,  milDiobt 
Italian  monamental ;  6th^  Italian  portable;  7th,  mosaic  in  cvrnt^x- 

pietre  dure,  xioir^Ac. 

The  first  or  classical  is  wcH  known  in  its  general  aspect;  i.The 
but  as  the  foundation  of  all  the  otlior  Btyles,  it  deninnd^  a  ^SSS^ 
somewhat  closer  view  ;  the  more  especially,  I  think,  hoc  auac 
this  closer  view  may  enable  the  architect  to  realize  some 
distinctive  features  in  ancient  decoration  revealed  to  iis 
through  no  branch  of  art  more  distinctly  than  through 
moaaio.  In  the  Roman  decoration  of  Imperial  times  two 
distinct  sehoola  maj  be  traced;  the  one  most  andent-^ 
founded  on  Egyptian,  Dorian,  and  Etruscan  models-— chiefly 
affecting  monochrome  combinations  of  black  and  red  or  buff, 
or  delicately  coloured  subjects  and  ornaments  on  uniformly 
flat  grouncb;  and  the  other  rejoicing  in  the  glowing  tints 
and  golden  and  spangled  grounds  of  tlie  East,  popularized 
after  the  spoils  of  Ionian,  Corinthian,  Phccnicinn,  •im]  Svnnn 
magnificence  had  !^!\'en  tliat  taste  forgorgeon?  costume  which 
led  to  the  substitution  of  the  Babylonian  embroidL-ry  and 
figured  tissues  in  cofttume  and  wall  hangings  for  the  simpler 
stuffs  indulged  in  during  the  Kcpublicau  ages.  Whether  the 
art  of  fabricating  gold  ground  mosaic  was  of  Oriental  dis-  lu  leading 
eovery,  or  whether,  as  is  more  likely,  it  was  derived  from  the  li^^ 
north  of  Africa,  the  nursery  of  the  glass  and  enamel  trade,  are 
as  yet  unsettled  points ;  but  that  it  was  freely  adopted  in 
Imperial  times  is  pro\c<l  Vy  the  various  Specimens  still 
existing  at  Pompeii  and  Naples.  It  is  certainly  curious  to 
remark  how  devoted  the  ancients  were  to  tesselation  as  a 
system,  whether  in  the  finest  or  coarsest  example?.  Large 
surfaces  of  uniform  colour  are  inv;irl;il)ly  made  up  of  small  Origiiua 
cubes,  little  varying  in  size  in  any  ptn  tion  of  the  work.  No 
special  labour  is  bestowed  on  fine  joints,  and  no  effort  is 
made  to  disguise  their  effect  by  using  coloured  cement 
stoppings.  The  jointing  was  evidently  accepted  iia  an  artktic 
convention,  and  with  good  taste  and  judgment  it  was  kept 
legular^so  as  to  preyent  its  dtstracdng  the  eye  from  the  pic- 
tured forma  Its  lines  were  invariably  made  to  subserve,  by 
contrast,  the  effect  of  the  flowing  contours  wrought  by  means 
of  it ;  and  no  effort  was  made,  by  the  use  of  lai^ge  slabs 
combined  with  tesseriB^  to  save  the  labour  or  expense  con- 
sequent on  reducing  the  whole  to  one  uniform  gauge  of  size 
or  rectangularity.  This  reduction  of  all  to  a  cnmrnon  Appearance, 
modulus  is  one  of  the  sources  of  that  appearance  of  flatness 
and  repose  which  peculiarly  marks  all  well  designed  pictorial 
mosaic.  Such  regularity  is  iulinitcly  more  inijDrtant  than 
finenci^s  of  work.  The  be;^t  specimens  of  the  value  of  this 
adherence  to  gauge  over  large  plain  surfaces  with  which  I 
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•Ms^ittBT  am  acquainted  are  those  noble  black  find  white  pavements  and 
,ov  DscSnv-  wall  and  vault  linings  which  abounded  in  the  baths  of  Cara- 
Tioy.Ac.  p.,]].,  .^l  Rome.  To  those  familiar  with  such  mosaiosas  those 
ot  the  ''Battle  of  Issus,"  from  Pompeii;  of  Pliny's  "Doves/* 
in  the  mnseum  of  the  Cnpitol  at  Kome  ;  of  the  fine  pavement 
found  itiiiidist  the  rulnci  ui  Iladiian'a  villa,  at  Tivoli,  now 
in  the  Hall  of  Masks  in  the  Yatican;  of  the  splendid 
arabosques  and  head  of  Minerva  brought  from  the  site  of 
Hiwt?^  Cieero's  Tilla^  at  Tusculttm,  and  now  in  the  Hall  of  the 
Greek  Cross,  it  is  needless  to  state  that  in  all  that  constitutes 
perfeotion  in  graphic  imitation  the  fine  opus  vermieulaiim  of 
the  anoients  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  Not  only  were  form 
represented  by  light  and  shade,  and  locsd  hues  expressed  hy 
positive  colonr,but  the  utmost  refinement  of  gradation  of  warm 
and  cool  tones,  in  shadow  tiutfi  and  reflected  lights,  were 
accurately  copied  from  nature.  Even  in  that  curious  mosaic 
removed  from  the  Temple  of  Fortune  to  the  Barberini 
Palace  at  the  ancient  Prjcncste,  now  Palestrina,  in  whicli  the 
learned  have  recognized  tiie  identical  primitive  Bpecimen 
referred  to  by  Pliny,  in  the  words  "  Lithosirata  coeptavere 
^  sub  Syila  antat  quod  in  Fortnn»  delubro  Pr»neete  fecity" 
a  great  variety  of  colouring  and  mvoh  minute  ezecotaon  in 
the  animals,  figures,  and  landscape  are  to  be  observed.  For 
the  production  of  such  vivid  and  varied  tints  natural,  self- 
coloured  materials,  such  as  marbleSf :  stones,  &c.  could  not 
BufBce ;  and  the  skill  of  the  glassworker  was  therefore  pressed 
into  service  to  enrich  the  mosaic  worker's  palate.  For 
him  not  only  were  vitreous  pastes  prepared,  glowing  with 
every  colour  of  the  rainbow,  but  cheiuical  proccbsies  for 
staining  and  tinting  natural  materials  were  brought  into  use  ; 
ukimaUi  ami,  finally,  the  vitreous  pastes  were  overlaid  with  gold, 
iMooDMM.  covered  in  its  turn  by  a  thin  film  of  pure  white  glass,  which 
effeotuaUj  secured  tiie  metal  snrfiice  from  oontaet  with 
noxious  gases  or  damp  vapoum.  Not  ocmtent  with  applying 
his  inerustation  to  plane  surfaces,  the  mosaic  woricer  learnt 
also  to  adapt  it  to  the  lining  of  domes  and  vaultings  as  well 
as  to  the  varied  forms  of  basso-rdievo.  In  this  country, 
among  the  Pembroke  marbles  at  WiltoUt  we  possess  one  of 
the  few  specimens  known  of  this  curious  mosaic,  which  was 
at  once  sculpture  and  painting.  Kor  is  it  in  such  exceptional 
productions  only  that  we  are  rich,  8ince,  in  the  more  ordinary 
kill  1h  of  pictorial  mosaic,  in  which  tigure  subjects*  are  com- 
biiuul  with  flowing  and  conventional  ornament,  the  t^oW  of 
thixj  country  has  teemed  with  vaiuuble  relics  of  tlie  Komuji 
occupation  of  our  island. 
L^ki^fbaM.  second  variety  of  pictorial  mosaic  may  be  des^grnated 

as  Latm,  smoe  it  lo^  retained  the  marked  peeuliarities  of 
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style  whiob  distinguish  Latin  from  ByzantiDe  art.    Thus,  Mi^mosr 
not  in  the  choice  <^  objecta  only,  but  in  the  retention  of  the  ovdStou.- 
rnddy  flesh  tints,  the  deep  brown  shadows,  and  the  stumpy  "^L*^ 
figures  and  simple  ooetutne  of  the  decline  of  Roman  painting, 
do  such  mosaios  as  those  of  the  fifth  century  at  Santa  Sabina, 
Snnta  Maria  Mapf<riorc,  and  San  Paolo  Fuori  delle  Mum,  at  Descended 
Borne,  differ  from  Inter  specimens  executed  at  tho  same  city,  ^S^J'^" 
if  not  by  (  irceks  :»1nm'  at  lea^-t  liy  a  prepondt'i  ;incL'  of  fJrocks  niiSiiSi! 
over  the  direct  «l('sc(Mi(lants  ot  liie  oriyrinal  classical  ino-aici-ts. 
M.  Barhet  de  .Fdiiy,  of  the  Louvre,  who  has  prutoundly 
studied  the  i-uljject,  remarks  that     the  mosaics  executed 
•*  from  the  time  of  Constantine   to  the  Pontificate  of 
Nicholas  I.  (a.]>.  858)  do  not  possess  the  Byzantine 
chaiacter."    This,  though  partially  correct,  is  far  too 
sweeping  an  assertion ;  it  suffices,  however,  to  show  that  the 
separation  in  classification  of  Latin  from  I^vzantlne  style  in 
mosaics  is  essential  to  preserve  a  correct  idea  of  real,  not 
fanciful,  distinctions.    The  earliest  Christian  Latin  mosaic 
known  is  that  which  lines  the  vanltinn;  of  the  little  haptistery 
of  Santa  Costanai,  adjouiintx  the  basilica  of  St.  An^nese,  and 
dates  from  tlie  age  of  Constantine.    It  would  be  extremely 
dillicidt  to  say  which  was  the  latest. 

The  more  closely  the  niatt^  r  is  studied,  the  more  evident 
it  becomes  that  a  distinct  Latin  intiuence  in  the  history  of 
art  is  to  be  traced  running  beside,  mingliug  with,  but  never 
altogether  losing  ita  identity  in,  the  great  tide  of  progress 
which  swept  from  » thousand  springs  and  sources  over  the 
whole  continent  of  mediaeval  Europe.  Thus,  amongst  ex* 
isting  remains  of  the  Middle  Ages,  we  may  point  to  three  in 
particular,  in  which  many  of  the  Latin  peculiarities  of 
mosaic-working  have  been  faithfully  preserved  to  a  com- 
paratively late  date :  one  in  the  nortli  of  Italy,  and  the  otiier 
two  in  that  district  over  whicli  we  may  frequently  n'rosrui^e 
traees  of  the  influence  exercised  by  the  long-flourishiug  Latespeoi- 
Lalin  pchoolji  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  C  ologne.  In  the  S/JSnk 
pavement  of  the  cathednil  at  Nov;ua,  a  work  executed  at 
intervals,  probably  between  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  and 
the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  centuries^  we  meet  with  a  very 
fair  reproduction  of  a  black  and  white  cksucal  pavement. 
In  various  medallions  are  birds  and  allegorical  figures,  in 
aome  of  which  may  be  ob.served  the  coincidence  which 
occurs  between  the  tessdation  of  the  Novara  pavement  and 
that  of  the  ancient  pavements  of  Pompeii,  such  as  I  have 
sought  to  reproduce  in  the  Cry.-tal  Palace  at  Sydenham.  It 
is  probable  that  a  somewhat  similar  mosaic  pavement,  with 
fifrure>*  representing  Rhetoric,  Logic,  Prudence,  &c.  and  a 
zodiac^  was  tbrmerly  in  the  Church  of  St  Irene,  at  Lyons,  ijom. 
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a  c'lt^  in  the  neip^hbourhootl  of  whicli  many  fine  classical 
D>^iM  < !     mosaics  existed  which  might  have  well  served  as  models  for 
iiosi^ic.         jnedifcval  specimen  of  tesselation. 
BAvaniift.        From  observations  and  inquiries  which  T  made  at  Kavenna 
in  the  iiutumn  oi'  1  ^C^fi  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
^'  '         the  aii«'l«'nt  pavement  of  St.  Vitale.  now  covered  over  hy  a 
second  nio?-aic  pavement  at  a  much  hiLrher  level,  was  both  in 
work  and  subject  analogous  to  the  Lyons  pavements,  as  well 
as  to  the  one  about  to  be  noticed. 

In  the  year  1881  extensive  excavations^  fblly  deeetibed 
in  the  work  of  M.  Wallett,  were  commenced  to  uncover  the 
crypt  and  choir  of  one  of  the  andent  churches  of  St.  Bertin, 
St  Older.  «t  St.  Omer.  These  laid  bate  one  of  the  moat  interesting 
monuments  of  art  ever  exhumed  in  France.  A  reference  to 
the  engravinirs  in  M.  Wallett's  work  will  show  at  onoe  the 
nature  of  the  pnvcmenf,  which,  represented  by  a  rc^T'dnv 
classical  tiessclation  of  black,  red,  yrllow.  und  bluish  grey- 
executed  in  tcrra-rotta,  stone.  ;iranite,  and  marble,  the  TDdiuc 
surrouTidinn;  a  sc^uarc.  divided  diagonally  by  conventional 
ornament  and  containinL'"  three  medallions  and  a  monu- 
•  mental  slab  in  the  several  triangles  so  spaced  out  Of  these 
the  most  interesting  is  the  monumental  slab  which  is  covered 
by  a  figure  of  Wimam>  son  of  Robert,  Coont  of  Flanders. 
Want  of  space  does  not  permit  of  my  dwelling  in  detail  upon 
the  workmanship  of  the  medallions,  which  Aow  a  cunoua 
transition  from  the  mosmc  to  the  purely  incised  slab  pave- 
meniB ;  but  I  may  be  permitted  to  congratulate  France  and 
its  archseologists  upon  the  fact  that  the  date  of  1 108  wrought 
round  the  supine  fig-nre  of  Prince  William  leaves  no  doubt 
as  to  the  retention  at  that  period  of  workmen  ]^crfectly 
capable  of"  imitating  in  mofnic  the  importaiit  fragments  of 
cliii-tiiical  mosaic  which  served,  su  far  as  jKocesses  of  manu- 
facture and  ornament  are  concerned,  as  models  for  the 
execution  of  this  precious  work.  The  third  rare  specimen  of 
meditBval  Latin  mosaic  is  the  slab  of  Frumualdus,  Bishop  of 
A"***  AmSj  found  m  the  cathedral  of  St.  Waast^  at  Arras»  in 
1885,  and  now  preserved  in  the  museum  of  that  <nty. 
Frumualdus,  who  died  in  1183,  is  represented  standing,  and 
in  full  episcopal  costume.  The  details  are  worked  out,  as 
may  be  observed  on  an  inspection  of  the  elaborate  coloured 
plate  given  in  Gailhabaud's  "  Architecture  et  lee  Arts  qui  cn 
"  dependent,'*  in  tesserae,  among  ^vbif-h  arc  many  obviously 
gilt.  One  peculinrly  classical  feature,  the  retention  of  which 
would  go  far  to  prove  a  Tvatin  rather  than  a  By/antine 
tradition  for  this  work,  is  to  be  noticed  in  the  strong  bl  ick  out- 
lining of  the  figure.  I  am  not  aware  of  thccxistenec  of  any 
later  Latin  tesselation  than  is  shown  in  these  liireu  examples. 
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We  come  now  to  the  third  species^  Byzantine  moaaic^  mil  digut 
wluch  includes  all  that  was  done  in  Greece  and  Aaa  Minor;  ox^Llcoui- 
and  maoh  that  was  done  in  Italy,  from  the  transfer  of  the 
seat  of  empire  In  the  year  399,  until  the  Italians  h^an  to  <ti  I'^e 
learn  from  the  Greeks  to  practise  the  art  for  themselves.  {S^S^^""^^ 
History  tell?  ns  that  Constants ne  took  artificers  to  Con- 
stantiiiopic  with  liim  skilled  in  all  the  arts  of  Home  ;  and 
hence  we  naturally  find  tliat  the  earliest  Byzantine  monu- 
ments can  t^carcely  be  distin-^uishetl  from  the  cliissical ;  but 
the  new  suil  and  the  old  soil  soon  caused  the  name  parent 
stock  to  bear  very  difierent  fruits.   Byzantium  rose  as  Kome  M»iniy 
sank*   No  doubt  a  freer  iotercoarse  with  the  nations  of  the 
ilast,  and  more  especially  with  Peraa,  soon  led  the  Ginekv  ^ 
to  engraft  enhanced  brilliancy  on  their  fading  reooUectiona 
of  classical  art ;  and  goigeousness  in  costume,  in  textile 
fabrics*  in  illuniinated  manuscripts^  and  in  pictorial  inosaao» 
soon  usurped  the  foremost  plaoe>  once  assigned  to  severer 
sources  of  beautiful  effect.    In  the  paj^es  of  Hope,  JLovd 
Lindsay,   Gaily    Kni'jht,   Von   Quast,    Salzenberpf,  and 
Ciampini  detailed  intonnation  will  be  found  upon  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  Byzantine  mosaic- workers.    Suthce  it  now 
to  say  that  it  is  in  their  earliest  labours  at  Santo  Sofia,  at  Vmmt 
Constantinople,  and  iu  the  churches  of  San  Nazareo  e  Celso  cSni^J** 
(the  tomb  of  Galla  Placidia,)  San  Vitale,  and  the  two  "^i^^ 
ehurehea  of  San  Apollinaxo  di  Faori  and  Dt  Dentro,  at 
Bavenna»  that  the  finest  models  for  our  imitation  are  to  be 
met  with.   Byamtine  ptotorial  mosaio  is  esdusively  upon 
gold  ground  ;  and  thm  is  ample  evidence  that»  from  the  date 
of  the  commencement  of  the  iconoclastic  troubles  in  742, 
when  multitudes  of  Greek  artists  and  monks  were  driven  out 
by  persecution   to   seek   a  precarious   living   in  foreign 
countries,  the  staple  of  such  work        invariably  executed, 
and  the  necessary  materialf   probably  manufactured,  by 
these  itinerant  raosaicists.    What  are  to  be  peculiariy  ad- 
mired in  the  Byzantine  interior?,  are  the  breadth  of  d<'corative 
efiect  invariably  aimed  at,  the  good  proportioning  of  the 
scale  of  the  pictures  and  ornaments  to  the  distance  from 
irhioh  they  require  to  be  ^viewed ;  the  judicious  use  of  bandsy 
maiginsy  and  string  oourses  to  keep  the  compositions  distinct 
and  make  them  subservient  to  an  architectural  disposition; 
and  the  judgment  with  which  they  invariably  accentuate  or 
gire  emphasis  to  leading  architectural  features.  For  instance, 
nothing  can  be  happier  than  the  mode  in  which  they  almf>st 
always  treated  the  soffits  and  faces  of  arrh and  the  arretes 
or  salient  angles  of  vaults.    No  arrangeuieuts  of  decorative  Venice. 
£orm  cau  be  happier  than  such  as  exist  in  some  of  the  cupolas 
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Mb.  pioBT  of  St.  Mark*9,  at  Yenioey  of  winch  careful  sections  may  be 

ox  Decora-  found  in  Kreutz*8  elaborate  work. 
Tioij^Ac  Next  to  Constantinople  and  Ravenna,  Rome  certainly 
offers  the  noblest  specimens  of  Greek  work  ;  done,  probably, 
to  a  frreat  extent,  throiii^h  the  **  Scuola  (Trcrn  *' ('-Jtablished 
by  Pope  Adrian  I.,  A.D.  782,  and  attached  to  the  cliurch  of 
Santa  Maria,  in  Co^niedino.  As  if  to  reward  the  patronage 
of  the  Pontiff,  the  great  mosaic  of  Sivnta  Piidenziana,  done 

»  in  his  days,  is  by  far  the  best  in  which  the  Greeks  appear  to 

have  played  the  leading  part.  The  mosaics  executed  at 
Rome  for  the  next  three  centuries^  although  numerous  and 
on  a  grand  scale,  exhibit,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  those 
of  Santa  Prassede,  a  marked  falling  off.  In  those  of  the 
apse  of  San  Clement,  carried  out  early  in  the  thirteendi 
century,  a  decided  revival  is  manifested,  destined  to  bum 
brightly  for  a  short  time  only,  beinir,  as  it  were,  almost  the 
last  shooting  up  of  the  already  waning;  flame,  which  had  for 
so  many  centuries  shed  a  brilliant  light  from  the  capital  of 
the  Eastern  empire  far  and  wide  over  the  continent  of 
Europe. 

IV.  The  ^®  come  to  the  fourth,  or  Greco-Italian,  series,  wliich 
itad^  are  important  on  two  accounts — ^firstly,  because  they  il- 
piM  lustrate  a  gradual  emancipation  from  tracBtion  in  the  limita- 
tion of  subjects  and  action ;  and,  secondly,  because  they  con- 
stitute the  transition  which  ended  in  the  transfer  of  the  art 
from  one  nationality  peculiarly  fitted  to  maintain  technical 
efficiency  to  another  not  less  qualified  to  graft  pictorial 
exoellencc  on  mechanical  preci'«ion  and  perfection.  The  first 
mosaics  exeetitfv]  in  Sicily — those  of  the  Chureh  of  the 
Admiral  and  ot  the  Capella  Palatina  at  Palermo — bear  Greek 
inscriptions  and  were  wrought  by  Greeks ;  in  the  ^rst  ex- 
clusively, and  in  the  second  probably  under  the  guidaoce,  as 
to  design,  of  Saracenic  artists. 
wMb?^  For  the  later  and  far  more  extensive  works  at  Monreale 
Bid^.  and  Ceialu,  the  mixed  races,  protected  under  the  Norman 
dominion,  each  contributed  its  quota  of  skill  The  Duoa  di 
Serradifalco  and  Cicognara  agree  in  recognising  the  influence 
exerted  cm  Pisa  by  the  advance  made  in  Sicily  ;  and,  through 
Pisa,  Sienna  and  Florence  were  unquestionably  stimulated  to 
rapid  advance  in  art.  The  cathredal  at  Monreale  offers,  I 
believe,  next  to  Santo  Sofia,  at  Constantinople,  and  St. 
Mark's,  at  Venice,  the  noblest  and  grandest  instance  of  ;i 
church  decorat^jd  throu«Th out  with  mosaic.  Ha^'in^r  drawn  and 
atudied  hard  in  it  for  many  a  day  from  dawn  to  sunset,  I  caa 
bear  humble  testimony  to  its  invariable  beauty  under  every 
changing  condition  of  light  and  shade.  Whether  bathed  in 
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BQtiBhitie  and  all  alive  with  glowiog  colour,  or,  almos^dark  at  TSM.inm 
closing  day,  retaining  to  the  last  some  lingeiing  gleam  upon  osmSkcoLu 
its  gilded  wall  faces,  its  aspect  Is  one,  not  of  gaudincss  nor 
gloom,  but  of  serene  and  dignified  roagnifioence.    It  is  a 

subject  of  congrattiLition  tbat  these  beautiful  mosaics  are  so 
nflniirnbly  rendered  by  colour-pnntin;r  in  the  great  work 
rccPTitly  published  by  the  P;idre  (Truvina  and  the  Benedic- 
tines luuler  the  auspices  ot  liie  Italian  (juvernment.  As  in 
Sicily,  so  in  Venice,  the*  art  was  at  fir^t  kept  entirely  in  the  and  in 
hands  of  the  Greeks,  who  not  only  w  ui  ked  at  St.  Mark's,  ^^"^ 
but  at  Torcello  and  Murano  as  well.  In  the  latter  ii-land 
they,  no  doubt,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  glass  trade,  jire- 
yiously  a  Constantinopolitan  monopoly,  so  fkr  as  the  more 
difficult  branches  of  the  manufacture  were  concerned.  From 
the  Murano  glnss  Iiouaes,  from  the  Scuola  Greca,  at  Borne, 
and  from  :i  manufactory  estabUshed  at  Palermo,  as  well  as 
by  direct  importation  from  Greece,  the  materials  were  sup- 
plied with  which  the  Greco-Italian  mosaics  ^vcre  executed. 
The  profits  made  by  the  itinerant  Greeks  in  Italy,  coupled 
with  an  increased  demand  fur  works  ot  decoration  consequent 
on  tiic  wealth  accumulated  l)y  the  northern  Republics 
through  trade  gains,  suon  caused  an  attempt  to  be  mode  by 
the  Italians  to  break  up  the  Byzantine  monopoly. 

The  success  of  this  attempt  led  to  the  development  of  the  v.  tim 
fifth  species  of  pictorial  mosaic,  which  I  have  designated 
"  Italian  monumental"  It  was  in  Florence,  early  in  the  ^{^"1. 
thirteenth  century,  ihat  the  transfer  of  the  monopoly  was 
consummated.  Andrea  Tafi,  a  Florentine,  h  iving  insinuated 
himf^elf  into  the  confidence  of  certain  Greeks  working  on  St. 
Mark's,  at  Venice,  prevailed  at  last,  as  Vasnri  snys,  "  Con 
"  prcghi,  con  danari,  e  con  proniesse,"  on  a  certain  ApoUonius 
to  go  to  I'lorence  and  work  with  him  upon  the  mosaics  which 
still  line  the  vault  in  the  baptistery  in  that  city.  A  rival  of 
Andrea  was  the  even  more  celel)rated  Minu  d;i  Turrita,  who, 
havin*^  gained  an  earlier,  although  probably  less  accurate, 
knowledge  of  tfie  Greek  processes,  preceded  Andrea  in  work- 
ing on  the  baptistery.  Subsequently  Graddo  Gaddi  was  em- 
ployed as  an  assistant  on  these  works ;  and  by  the:ie  artists, 
and  by  their  pupils,  and  pupils*  pupils,  almost  all  the  pictorial 
mofliucs  subsequently  executed  in  Italy  were  carried  out 
Among  such  may  be  specially  noticed,  as  combining  fine 
execution  and  decorative  colour  with  really  ^roorl  art,  the 
splendid  apse  linings  of  San  Giovanni  Laternn  >  and  Santa 
Maria  Maggiore,  at  Konie,  executed  by  Mino  <hi  Turrita  and  ^dat 
Guddo  (Jaddi,  by  the  latter  of  whom  Giotto's  celebrated 
"  ^lavicella,"  at  St.  Peter's,  was  also  wrought. 
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Mk.  pmnr     So  highly  did  the  Italians  esteem  the  products  of  Andrea's 
OS  Dbcoiu-  combined  talent  and  cunning  that  after  his  death  tliej 
Tia9^4c.  hoDoared  him  with  the  following  epitaph 

Qui  giace  Andrea,  diVpre  leggiftdie  e  belle 

Fecc  in  tiitta  To'?pnTin,  ed  ora  e  ite 
A  far  vagu  Ic  regue  tlulle  attUe. 

ItiMedi*-       PIctro  Cavnllini  and  the  Cosmati  snbscqucntly  ohtriined 
reputation  by  their  mosaic,  principally  at  Kome,  the  latter 
workinjT  in  the  Gf>thic  manner  altogetlier.    I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  tlie  Greeks  continued  to  labour  at 
Venice  long  after  their  services  were  dispensed  with  in  other 
cities  of  Italy,  although  after  1400  A.I>.  I  think  the  work  at 
St.  Mark's  to  have  been  altogether  Italian.   With  the  up- 
rising of  the  great  school  of  fresco-painting,  the  employment 
Eetini*.      of  mosaic,  a  far  more  costly  decoration,  was  to  a  great  extent 
dispensed  with,  although  iit  Pisa,  Orvieto,  Sienna,  and  Kome 
both  styles  of  mural  embellishments  are  constantly  to  be 
seen  together.    Their  union,  however,  is  not  to  be  admired, 
owin«^  to  their  unequal  durability — the  pormnnenee  of  the 
colour  of  the  one  frequently  miikinn;  nee<l]essly  couspieuous 
the  fading  or  staining  of  the  other.    Tlie  best  early  Kenais- 
sanee  monumental  nuxxnies  willi  which  I  :un  aequ:iinted  are 
those  from  the  ileolgns  of  Iliiphael  iu  the  Capella  Cliigiaiia, 
in  Santa  Maria  del  Popolo  (illustrated  in  colour  by  Mr. 
Gruner),  and  the  vault  of  a  subterranean  chapel  in  Santa 
Croce  in  Giriusalemme,  at  Rome,  the  design  of  which  is 
and  raod«nt  attributed  to  Baldassare  Feruzzi.  The  best  late  Renuiiii^auce 
HteiTM.       mosaics  on  a  grand  scale  are  unquestionably  the  mngni6eeut 
decorations  of  the  vast  cupola  and  pendentivcs  of  St.  Peter's 
— models  which  one  would  fain  see  rivalled,  not  slavishly 
imitated,  in  our  great  metropolitan  cathedral.    For  the  pro- 
duction of  the  Papal  mosai<'s  a  fubricd,  or  Goverameut 
estiibiishment,  was  founded,  which  has  not  failed,  up  to  tlie 
present  time,  in  jjrovidiiiij;  materials  and  Libourcrj^  c(]iial  to 
the  repair  of  oltl  and  the  initiation  of  new  work,  equal  iu  all 
respects  to,  and  surpassing  in  some,  the  peculiarities  of  each 
style  we  have  hitherto  noticed* 
VL  Th«        A  few  words  will  suffice  to  dismiss  the  sixih  species  of 
pSiSSto     mosaic,  which  I  have  called  "  Italian  portable.*'    By  this 
term  I  would  convey  that  the  basis  of  the  variety  is  not  so 
much  making  portable  mosaics,  as,  from  the  great  weight  of 
the  materials,  they  can  never  be  made  easily  portable ;  but 
rather  mnkin«x  reproduction?^,  in  mosaic,  of  pictures  in  oil 
or  other  media,  wliich  may  be  really  and  readily  transfcrjible 
from    place    to    place.      This    species   is,  in   fact,  little 
eibc  tiiau  a  revival  uf  the  fine   opus  vermicuLutum  of  the 
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ancients.    It  would  be  incorrect  to  say  tiiat  the  Greeks  did  Mb.  Biobt 

not  ever  nianufaclurc  miniature  mosaic  pictures,  because  ow^coLt- 
two  fine  specimens   exist    to   my    kno\vle(l<^e  — -  one  at 
T*lorenee,  and  the  other,  of  extraordinary  TRrfeotion  anfl  Mmmt^iTO 

■.•,11'  I  ■     •  '  /'I         >j>«Vltlll'TlS  Ut 

curiosity,  ni  tlic  Iveiie-iui^ton  Museum  ;  hut  it  may  be  saiely  Kion  iuc:- 
avcrred,  from  tlie  <i;rL'at  rarity  of  sucli  relics,  that  the  practice  K<i*iuitoii 
Wild  altogctlier  cxciiptionaL  Tliia,  indeed,  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  eince,  with  the  quick-drying  oement  ordinarily 
used  for  moano-worky  H.mii8fc  have  been  eztvemely  difficolt 
to  execute  these  ahnoet  mierosoopic  pkstaree,  wluch  bring 
within  the  compan  of  a  ftw  sqiuoe  inehee  eubjecto  uaoaUy 
worked  out  in  ae  many  square  feet 

This  leads  us  to  the  oonohieion  that  the  ancients,  for  thiqi|r 
finest  mosaic  pictures,  must  have  used  some  retarding  agent, 
such  as  honey  or  beer  would  prove,  to  keep  their  cement 
plastic  lon<,^er  tiian  it  would  romain  if  mixed  with  water  only. 
When,  however,  (iiovanni  13aptista  Callandra  applied,  early  and  on  a 
in  the  j^eventeenth  ceniury,  a  mastic  in  lieu  of  an  ordimny  atttw^^^* 
hydrate  of  lime  to  unite  the  tessene,  iL  became  comparutivily 
easy  to  copy  the  most  elaborate  pictures  in  mosaic.  By 
this  artist  was  exeonted  the  beautiful  reproduction  of  Ghiido's 
St  Michael,  which,  with  BaphaeTs  "  Transfigoration/'  and 
Domenioluno's  **  St  J^tcm^f  is  about  the  best  of  idl  the 
celebrated  mosaic  pictures  in  St  Peter*& 

In  the  marble  incrustation  which  forma  our  seventh  species,  yn*  Mo«jc 
and  which  is  best  known  as  Florentine  mosaic,  the  tints  and  itiiRb'*^^^ 
shades  are  rrivrn  by  the  natural  colours  of  the  jasper,  agates, 
and  other  precious  materials  of  which  the  work  is  composeil. 
'^!'hf»  lianlest  mineralB  only  are  used  ;  and,  as  each  ^^mall  piece 
must  be  cut  and  ground  to  a  pattern,  and  eacii  thin  veneer 
backed  l)y  a  thicker  one  of  slate,  or  >c)me  auch  material,  in 
order  to  give  it  strength,  so  much  labour  and  time  are  in- 
volved in  the  production  of  this  kind  of  mosaic  that  its  high 
piiee  has  necessarily  limited  its  use.'  Zobi,  the  principal 
writer  on  the  art  cif  pieira  dMra  mosaic^  tells  us  that  he 
knows  of ''no  exieting  example  in  Italy  of  marble  pictorial 
mosaic  executed  during  the  first  periods  of  the  revival  of 
the  arts,  except  the  specimen  to  be  seen  in  the  central 
nave  of  Sienna  Cathedral,  said  to  be  the  work  of  Duecio  di 
Buoninsecrna,    who    lived  in   tli*'    fourteenth  century/* 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  art  was  founded  |''".!"i"<ion 

I  •       1  111  "i>U8 

on  the  opus  sectile  of  the  ancicutes,  and  lliat  it  descended  by  j^j^^^'j^'ej^^ 
regular  tradition  from  ela?s«ieal  times.  I  need  scarcely  recall 
to  your  recollection  the  extraordinary  advance  made  in  the 
pavement  of  the  same  cathedral  upon  the  work  of  Buoiiin- 
by  that  great  master  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Becca- 
The  art  was  lavishly  patronized  by  the  MedioL  The 
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MR.D10BT  celebrated  Fabrira  Durale  of  Florence   was  founded  by 
OK  0BOOBA- Ferdinand  I.,  Grund  Duke  of  Tuscany,  in  1558;  audits 
n<m^.   reputation  during  the  seventeenth  century  waa  kept  up  by 
MedS^''*^    the  exertions  of  those  artists  to  whom  Florence  owes  the 
finest  specimend  of  mosaic  which  enrich  her  palaces  and 
gaUeriea,  and  wliose  names  are  for  the  nKWfc  part  given  to  tie 
by  BaldinucoL   Before  taking  leave  of  this  aafaject  we  mutt 
not  omit  to  notice  the  exquisite  spedmens  produced  in  India 
of  pictorial  moaaics^  representing  tlie  finest  arabesque  and 
conventional  ornament  in  pietra  dura.    That   the  Indians 
were  early  in  possession  of  all  the  technical  ability  necessary 
for  such  \v«'rk  i?  proved  by  the  anti([uity  of  some  of  their 
gem-cuttiug3,   iDla\  iIlL^    ]>n!ishing,  and    cnrvinirs    m  liard 
atones;  but  it  is  prol)al)le  that  their  Sovereigns  uwt  ilnmch 
blthefiMt.  to  Italy  for  assistance  in  that  beautifnl  araljcsque-v,  riv  wiiich 
ornaraeuts  the  great  iiiominieuts  at  Delhi  and  Agra ;  for  in 
1688  a  passport  was  obtained  from  the  King  of  Spain,  by 
the  Grand  I>nke  of  Tuecany,  for  fonr  workmen  skiUed  in 
mosaic  working  in  precious  stones^  whom  he  was  about  to 
dispatch  to  the  Great  Mogul 
Th.  ni-st        Such  being  ^e  whole  of  the  varieties  of  mosaic  wliich 
j',''  /'n       have  heretofore  prevailed,  it  behoves  us  to  see  in  what  rela- 
t&f''"'    ^^on  the  present  stands  to  the  past.    To  facilitate  the 
unifomiiy    studcntV  iust  exhaustion  of  the  problem,  it  will  bo  well  for 

coloured       ,  .  ,      ^         .   '        .    .  ,  .  , 

parti.         nim  to  group  as  one  the  hrst  six  varieties,  and  to  ennsuler 
the  seventh  separately,  their  bci!><j"  this  fundamental  ditiereuce 
between  the  firet  six  and  the  seventh — tliat  whereas  in  every 
one  of  the  fir^t  six  the  whole  of  the  pictorial  effect  is  de- 
pendent on  tlie  aggregation  of  coloured  particles,  each 
particle  beii^  of  a  uniform,  even  colour ;  in  the  seventh, 
nnturo      nature  supplies  variously  coloured  and  tinted  substances  of 
5^**"*    eactraordtnary  hardness  and  durability,  which  the  mosaicist 
selects  and  shapes  so  as  to  represent  the  various  lights  and 
shades  and  local  colours,  not  in  an  even  intensity  only,  but  in 
all  the  c^mdations  and  variations  which  characteripo  the 
TtejpTCMDt  object-*  he  endeavours  to  pourtrny  minutely.     The  style 
twML       of  modern  mosaic  deconition  may  in   general  tenns  l)e 
designated  m  an  eclectic  revival  of  all  the  style:*  of  the  pas>t, 
and  we  j-liall  now  l^riefly  take  stock  of  the  condition  of  the 
art  as  at  present  practised  by  the  principal  nations  of  Europe, 
and  as  illustrated  by  the  products  of  the  International 
Exhibition. 

la  Italy.  As  great  parent  of  the  art,  it  is  but  just  to  Italy  to  give 
her  precedence.  Fortunately,  the  tendency  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  has  been  eminently  conservative ;  and  to 
her  honourable  desire  to  uphold  and  repair  her  "ancient 
«<  fanes  "  we  are  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  the  tradi- 
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lions  and  practice  of  moaalc  making  and  working  upon  a  hs.digbt 
grand  scale.  Attaclicd  to  three  of  her  principal  shrines  have  ond^cSLl- 
loner  been  schools  vv  lirrc  the  mosaic-worker  ha-=  Ix^cn  nvired   tios,  ac 
and  employed,  at  the  charge  ofthe  State  or  Churcii,  to  repair 
the  splendid  mosaics  of  St  Mark's,  at  Venice,  San  i3euedetto,  At  v.  nice, 
at  Monreale,  in  Sicily ;  and  St.  Peter's  and  other  sublime  Monreaic 
structures  at  Kome.     These  State  eritablitiiments  are  not  K**"'*' 
directly  represented  in  the  present  Exhibition^  but  their 
inflnonee  is  perceptible  even  in  their  abaence*  It  is  a  hopefol 
sign  for  Italy  that  what  was  long  a  hothouse  plant  only  is 
now  showing  itself  as    a  hardy  annual^**  and  private  enter- 

rs  is  carving  out  for  itself  an  honourable  path  scarcely  to 
trodden  by  any  Governmental  institution.    To  Signor 
Salviati,  of  Venice,  the  great  honour  will  always  accrue  of 
haying  given  this  -^ngorous  impulse  to  a  braiieli  of  industry 
which  seemed  to  be  dying  out  from  inanition  in  Ins  native 
city.    It  is  always  satisfactory  to  find  such  efforts  as  tliose 
wliich  Signor  Sulviati  \im  made  duly  appreciated,  and  it  is 
pleasant  to  n-ad  the  temis  in  which  they  were  spoken  of  by 
the  Royal  Commission  of  members  of  the  Venetian  Academy 
of  Fhae  Arts  appointed  in  1861  to  examine  and  r^rt  to 
Government  upon  Signor  Salviati's  establishment.    They  BySaiviaii. 
report  *  that  they  "  found  that  the  drawings  executed  by 
Signor  Balviati  s  order,  and  serving  as  guides  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  mosaics  and  of  the  intaglios  of  his 
establishment  revealed  the  best  possible  taste,  being  well 
**  and  artistically  done.    They  Imv*^  no  suggestions  to  offer 
**  an  to  their  improvement,  and  they  cherish  the  conviction 
**  thut  :i  HJun  who  has  already  sacrificed  personal  interests, 
tr:inquiUity,  and  time :  who  has  abandoned  a  liberal  pro- 
fesijiun  securing  to  hiin  a  distinguished  and  honoured 
**  position  in  the  country ;  who  spends  large  sums  of  money 
and  makes  lon^  journeys  for  the  sake  of  introducing  im- 
provements;  who,  unassisted,  and  not  in  the  possession  of 
**  a  very  large  capital,  has  founded  an  establishment  increasing 
**  every  day  in  importance,  and  who  gives  bread  and  work  to 
^  so  many  artisans,  requires  no  additional  stimulus  to  spur 
'*  him  on  in  his  task.    His  own  intelligenice,  his  own  dis^ 
**  interestedness,  and  the  love  and  the  care  wli^ch  he  has 
"  devoted  to  this  new  undertaking,  are  the  best  guarantees 
*'  for  his  future  imurovemeat  and  for  his  continual  pro- 
"  gre^s. 

ThiB  "  continual  progress"  Sulviati  has  well  maintained  up  iiUfrrMt 
to  tlie  pret*ent  time,  as  is  abundantly  testified  botli  by  Ids  i^cSe^'"* 


*  "  Di  un  aaovo  stabilimento  pattio  di  mosaici,  &c,  relMioQ«  <li  B. 
■     '    ~      ■  I8«l.*» 
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MiuDiQUY  works  executed  lu  tiiii  coiiiitry  aud  by  hw  8ain{)lcd  i*liowu  in 
oM^^wMRA'        I'  Kxiiibition,  which  are  in  every  f^tyie,  from  the 

non,  kc  cluac  imitation  of  nature  in  works  such  as  liia  portrait  of 
Prince  Albert,  to  the  regular  convent ionaities  of  the  Greek 
sauitfi,  reproduced  from  models  in  St.  Mark's.  I  ehall  have 
occaaioa  to  return  to  SSgnor  SalTiati'B  labours  in  speaking  of 
the  progress  of  pictorial  mosaics  as  an  element  of  decoration 
in  £ng^d.  '  One  of  Salviati  9  great  merits  has  consisted  in 
hia  generous  appreciation  of  the  talents  and  experience  of  old 
Lorenzo  Kadi,  the  glass-worker  of  MuranOj  in  whose  person 
the  traditional  mysteries  of  "  smalto "  makings,  partially 
revealed  to  us  by  Neri,*  seemed  concentrated,  and  on  the 
point  of  perishing  with  the  old  man's  death.  Now,  foij- 
tunatcly,  through  Kadi's  nephew,  Giovanni  Albertini,  and 
Salviati  thcfjie  proce.^ties  are  fully  preserved,  improved  upon, 
anil  worked  (us  I  had  occasion  to  obe^ervc  in  a  recent  visit 
to  Murano)  upon  a  really  great  commercial  scale. 

While  Venice  is  thus  flourishing  in  a  revival  of  this  good 
old  art,  Rome  is  showing  some  signs  of  life  in  the  extension 
of  what  18  commonly  known  as  Boman  mosaic  (ie«,  a  leprQ- 
duction  of  the  opus  vemmuhtum  of  the  ancients),  from  paper 
weights  and  table  tops,  to  which  its  application  (with  the 
exceptions  to  my  knowledge  only  of  some  very  good  pilasters 
in  the  villa  RorfrhcFC  and  some  lew  atlempts  in  the  villa 
Toriunlana  at  Kome)  has  hitherto  been  limited  to  chlnuiey- 
piecep  and  similar  portions  of  domestic  structures,  in  the 
exhibition  of  the  Papal  States  tliis  year  tlierc  is  shown  a  very 
pretty  marble  chimney-piece  decorated  with  thej^e  mosaics 
Thi^tgfa  ii'om  designs  by  £.  Salandri,  of  London,  who  has  lately 
shown  me  several  dever  "  projects'*  finr similar  works^  which 
he  is  anxious  to  import  into  this  country. 
Atsu  ,  A»  an  important  ofishootfirom  Rome  we  have  next  to 
bSSST  consider  an  establishment  which,  but  for  its  being  Imperial," 
and  therefore  hors  concours,"  would  unquestionably  have 
received  the  highest  honours  any  jury  could  have  conferred* 
I  allude  to  the  Imperial  n^la?sworks  of  St.  Petersburg,  under 
the  especial  patronage  of  Prince  Garkarin,  and  presided  over 
by  Signer  Bonafede,  the  favourite  pupil  of  the  celebrated 
Chevalier ,  Barbetti,  the  mosaicist,  of  Kome.  What  the 
French  w<?nld  call  a  splendid  **  gamme  "  of  coloured  **  smalti  *' 
for  the  execution  of  mosaics  exhibited  by  this  establishment 
in  1862  received  the  warmest  commendation  from  the  jury, 
of  which  I  was  a  member  on  that  occasion,  and  was  subse- 
quently presented  to  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art 
by  the  £mperor  of  Russia.    The  present  Exhibition  shows 
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advance  rather  than  falling  off,  and  unquestionably  the  best  mu.mm 
pietorial  mosaic  of  all  in  the  building  is  a  colossal  one,  o^^b^ka- 
ezecuted  with  '^sntalti"  from  this  establiafanieiity  b^  woy.Ac. 

Bouroukin,  M.  Mouraviev,  and  G.  Agavonov,  from  a  picture  TimAi^h 
by  Profe^-^or  Nett^    It  represents  a  group  of  saintf!,  and  for  \/,ir"i^!j;». 
brcafltb  ot  ett'ect  and  simplicity  of  execution  Ipuves  nothing  ytSiiT^ 
to  be  desired.  It  is  intended  to  form  a  portion  of  the  internal 
decoration  of  the  great  Protestant  clnirth  of  St.  Peter,  at 
St.  Petersburg,  a  structure  of  groat  size,  the  general  design 
of  which  is  creditable  to  its  architect,  C.  Tatzky.  This 
mosoio  18  ewentially  pictorial  in  its  freedom  from  conventional 
TCBtraiiits  of  any  kiiid»  and  i«  00  beaotiM  as  to  form,  to 
my  mind,  a  perfeol  model  of  what  a  pictOTiai  mosaic  adapted 
for  harmonising  with  architectare  of  the  nineteenth  century 
should  be.  - 

In  France  there  are  no  great  signs  of  life  in  the  revival  In  Fnaee. 
of  the  art  of  pictorinl  mosaic.  Tt  is  true  that  in  the  year  X. 
of  the  Kepublic  tlie  authorities  foundc'l  nn  eFtablif'hTnent  in 
rivalry  with  the  "  Fabrica  Pnpnle,"  under  the  <  harge  of  a 
Signor  Beiioni,  for  teaching  French  work jn cm  to  make 
mosaics,  "nil'  uso  di  Roma,  "  hut  it  never  flom >.-.licd  ;  and. 
whether  in  the  original  establishment,  the  old  college  of 
Navarre,  in  the  Bne  de  la  Montawat,  St.  Germain,  or  in 
the  Bne  des  Cordeliers,  to  which  B^loni  ultimatelj  removed, 
little  was  done,  and  the  manufacture  was  never  other  than 
a  short-lived  exotic  Sevres  this  year  shows  a  few  sped- 
mens  of  revived  ecclesiastical  pictorial  mosaic,  which  suffice 
to  show,  what  nobody  in  his  senses  would  doubt,  that  the 
French  could  make  excellent  mosaics  if  they  were  so 
minded ;  hnt  at  present  it  is  clear  that  the  architects  have 
neither  taken  it  up  nor  liave  the  public  demanded  it  as  a 
decorative  ncljnnet  for  churches  or  domestic  structures,  as 
•we  have  already  begun  to  do.  A  Conuuission  lias,  however, 
recently  been  given  to  Salviati  to  execute  a  series  of  medal- 
lions*, representing  tragic  and  comic  masks,  &c.,  for  the 
decoration  of  the  new  grand  opera  house  at  Paris.  These  I 
liave  seen  in  progress  at  Venice,  and  admirable  they  certainly 
are. 

This  brings  us  to  England,  where  matters  now  stsnd  in  inBtogiMa. 

a  most  hopeful  positit n  :  and  it  may  be  well  to  trace  a  few 
of  the  steps  by  which  t-hat  hopeful  state  has  been  attained. 

The  revival  of  mosaic  in  this  country  as  an  architectural  Jjjj^'^ 
adjunct  may  be  considered  to  hnvr  begun  in  lH3f>-4(>, 
about  wliirh  time  Mr.  Blashfield  endeavoured  to  produce 
decoratisc  pavements  by  means  of  inlaid  asphalte,  coloured 
cement,  an(l  Venetian  pise  works,  aided  by  the  clever  inven- 
tions of  Mr.  Singer,  of  Vauxhall ;  by  Ids  ingenious  assistant, 
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Vs.  PioBT  Mr.  Pether  ;  and  also  by  Mr.  Prosser's  mode  of  producing 
on%T*"  a-  ^  tile  of  <^roat  density  and  closeness  of  texture,  by  subjecting 
iio»^&c.  po^vdered  Chinn  {  lay  to  strong  mechanical  pressure  in  iron 
moulds,  and  in  this  way  obviatin*]^  the  shrinking  rniispd  by 
evaporation  wiiich  is  unavoidaMe  when  the  clay  is  used  in 
a  moit»t  state.  Mr.  Prud^er  s  invention  was  first  ai)|)lied  to 
the  manufacture  of  buttons,  in  which  for  tioine  time  a  large 
trade  was  carried  on.'  Recently  MeaBra,  Maw  have  invented 
a  process  by  which  they  obtain  tessene  with  the  dose  texture 
and  consequent  bard  surface  only  to  be  obtained  by  aqueous 
shrinkage,  and  hitherto  only  approached  !  y  Hubjeotlng  the 
materials  to  extraordinary  pressure.  The  best  specimen 
extant  of  Mr.  Singer's  work  is  the  pavement  of  the  hall  of 
the  Keform  Club. 

J^^g  Mr.  Minton,  I  believe,  at  the  sufj^rcstion  of  Mr.  Blaah- 

fieid,  turned  his  attention  to  the  application  of  Mr.  jProsscr's 
patents  to  the  production  of  tesserse  suitable  for  tlie  formation 
of  pavements  similar  to  those  of  the  ancients.  ^lany  beauti- 
ful geometrical  combinations  for  this  purpose  were  suggested 
loDcs.  by  Mr.  Owen  Jones,  and  the  result  of  Mr.  Minton's  spirited 
eibrCs  was  the  speedy  introduction  to  the  market  of  excellent 
tesserae  in  all  colours. 

In  18  U,  when  I  went  abroad  to  study  my  profession^ 
Mr,  BlashBcld  gave  me  a  commission  to  obtain  for  him  any- 
thinjr  whieh  I  considered  likely  to  render  these  tesserai  (the 
manuf-v  TTire  of  whieh  Mr.  Minton  had  then  just  entered 
upon)  of  more  iT<'ncral  utility.  In  Italy  wvA  Sicily  I  found 
much  material,  of  which  I  believed  little  notice  had  at  that 
time  been  taken  :  and  this  induced  me  to  make  a  series  of 
drawiugs,  which  I  al'tcrwards  published  iu  "  The  Gcometrieal 
"  Mosaics  of  the  Middle  -^es."  These  drawings  were 
shown  to  Mr.  Minton  by  Mr.  Blashfield ;  and  on  my  return 
to  Englandy  in  1847,  Mr.  Minton  u])plied  to  me  to  assist 
him  in  his  views  with  respect  to  encaustic  tiles,  and  their 
combination  with  tesselatcd  work  in  general.  For  some  time 
I  rendered  him  what  aid  X  could,  and,  but  for  other  and 
more  pressing  professional  engagements,  I  should  probably 
have  continued  to  do  so.  On  Mr.  ^tlnton's  retirement  from 
active  business,  Messrs.  Maw  &  Co.,  detennininir  to  add  the 
execution  of  mosaic  to  their  encaustic  tile  manufacture, 
sought  my  co-operation,  wliich  has  been  given,  at  such 
intervals  as  have  suited  oui  iuuiuai  coin micnce,  up  to  the 
present  time.  Feeling  their  strength  quite  equal  to  the 
production  of  pictorial  as  well  as  geometrical  mosaic,  Messrs. 
Maw  requested  me,  on  the  announcement  of  the  intended 
Exhibition  of  1862,  to  design  a  pavement  of  that  character 
for  them.    This  I  did  to  Uie  beit  of  my  ability ;  and  the 
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work,  which  included  large  heads  of  the  four  seasons  in  con-  mr.  DwnT 
Tentional  framework,  was  exhibited  and  favoumbly  received  ox^bcoL. 
by  the  public.  It  18  now  to  be  seen  in  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  where,  as  the  first  completed  specimen  upon  any 
considerable  scale  of  a  pictorial  mosaic  executed  in  England, 
it  is  not  without  interest.  Whatever  its  defects  may  be  as 
compared  with  later  works,  there  is  no  doubt  that  by  its 
oxrr'uttOTi  its  mnnnfacturers  fully  proved  their  capability  to 
rival  any  antique  mosaic  vet  exhuine<l  in  this  conntrv.  T<» 
have  attempted  successtnDv  such  an  experiineut,  involving 
the  production  of  an  indetiuite  number  of  tessera?  of  about 
100  different  tints,  many  never  previously  ^ot  up  in  Enscland, 
and  the  application  of  skilled  labour  as  it  had  never  before,  I 
believe,  been  employed  in  this  country  since  the  last  Roman 
quitted  if,  was,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  highly  honourable 
to  them  as  manufacturers ;  and  it  is  a  source  of  gratification 
to  me  to  have  been  associated  with  them  in  this,  the  first, 
prac^cal  endeavour  to  revive  pictorial  mosaic  amongst  us. 
Concurrently  with  Messrs.  Maw,  other  manufiicturers  began 
to  turn  their  attention  to  the  production  of  materials  for  the 
oxocution  of  mosaic ;  and  Messrs.  Powell  &  Co.,  of  White-  Powell, 
friars,  Me-^sr?  Minton,  and  Messrs.  Jesse  Kust  &  Co.,  in-  Am^Ao. 
stituted  excGCilinirly  interesting  and  successful  experiments. 
Mcfffs.  Simpson  cV:  Sons,  the  London  agents  to  ATessrs.  8"^p«w»- 
Maw,  also  experimented  upon  the  operations  of  cutting, 
making  up,  and  backing,  &c. ;  while  Signor  Salviuti,  who 
had  been  ininted  by  Mr.  Penrose  to  aid  him  in  llie  projected 
mosaics  for  the  pendentives,  &c.»  of  the  dome  of  St.  Paurs, 
was  led  to  seek  employment  in  this  country,  which  he  has 
readily  found,  and  to  a  great  and,  I  trust,  remunerative 
extent. 

The  officials  of  South  Kensington  took  up  the  matter  works  nt 
from  an  educational  as  well  as  from  n  jiractical  point  of  SSJ^ta?^"' 
view  ;  and  attempt?  hnvc  hocn  successfuJly  made  in  their 
schools  to  instruct  female  students  in  the  practical  exocution 
of  mosaics  from  cartoons  made  by  masters  in  the  school  and 
eminent  artists  who  were  employed  by  the  department  tu 
make  cartoons  upon  an  extensive  scale — in  the  first  place, 
for  filling  up  the  great  series  of  recesses  along  the  Cromwell- 
road  front  of  the  jnctore  galleries  of  the  International 
Exhibition  of  1862 ;  and,  in  the  second,  for  the  numerous 
panels  on  the  n|^r  level  of  the  interior  waUs  of  the  museum 
of  the  department.  The  first  of  these  projects  failed,  mainly 
from  the  unfavourable  reception  the  buildings  in  question 
received  from  the  public :  l)ut  the  second  is  in  process  of 
realisation,  and  the  present  Exhibition  rontnins  two  full-size 
figures  which  will  take  the  place  (after  the  close  of  the 
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Exhibition)  of  the  modeU  from  which  they  have  b^n  taken, 
and  which  occupy  temporarily  the  niclies  the  mosaics  will 
ultimately  fill.  Tht.'  panelt^  in  quet^tion  represent  respec- 
tively Pliiduirf  and  Fra  Ann:elica  The  former  has  been 
translated  into  moHaie  by  Mesfr:*.  Powell  h  Co.,  from  a 
paintinu:  by  Mr.  Poynter ;  an<l  the  latter  by  iMcHsrs.  AliiUou, 
after  u  picture  by  Mr.  Cope.  Having  had  an  opportunity 
before  the  mosaics  were  aent  to  Paris  of  eoiii()aring  them 
with  the  origiuals,  I  can  atteat  the  perfoct  aacceae  of  the 
tcanaoription,  both  in  form  and  coloor.  Mr.  Cole»  of  the 
Department  of  Science  and  Art,  as  an  old  and  mtimato 
friend  and  helper  of  Herbert  Minton,  haa,  to  my  personal 
knowledge,  inceaaantlj  atimulated  all  conoemed  in  brii^ing 
forward  this  elegant  and  permanent  decoration,  and  has  with 
zealous  care  brou^jht  together,  and  displayed  in  the  f=e(*tion 
of  tlte  South  Keurtington  Museum  devoted  to  architecture 
aud  building  contrivances,  everything  calculated  to  assist 
the  student  who  would  desire  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  materials  available  in  the  present,  aud  Uie  best 
models  of  the  past. 

.  It  ia  aatia&ctory  to  be  able  to  fed  that  Salmtt*a  beat 
works  have  been  executed  firom  designs  and  cartoons  bj 
Eogliah  artists.  The  works  he  has  executed  Ibr  her  Majesty 
at  St  George's  Chapel,  Windsor,  for  St  Paul's,  Loiulon» 
and  for  Westminster  Abbey,  are  all  in  this  catef^ry ;  and 
Messrs.  Clayton  and  Bell's  cartoon  for  the  rcredos  of  the 
last-named  building  was  highly  commended  and  rewarded 
by  my  jury.  It  is  scarcely  n(  cessury  to  add  that  Salviati 
was  aiso  jnstly  an  ]  fully  appreciated  by  the  jurjy  as  were  the 
honourable  exeriious  of  South  Kensington. 

Such  being  the  actual  condition  of  the  manufacture  at  the 
present  moment,  I  tliiiiL  it  will  be  admitted  that  it  is  really 
incumbent  on  the  studious  architect  (and  in  a  minor  degree 
on  the  art-loving  public)  to  endeSYour  to  grasp  the  theory  of 
the  right  application  of  pictorial  mosaic ;  and  it  is  in  the 
endesEyonr  to  aid  him  and  them  by  my  experience  that  I 
▼enture  to  reproduce  a  few  convictions  on  the  subjeet»  at 
which  I  arrived  some  time  ago,  and  in  which  1  am  confirmed 
by  all  I  have  seen  in  the  present  Exhibition. 

The  combined  action  of  the  moisture  and  severe  frost  of 
any  northern  climate  is  such  as  must  alwnvs,  1  fear,  render 
but  little  durable  any  extensive  applicjitidn  of  mosaic  in 
small  tesser©  a«i  external  (icconaious.  To  a  great  cxient. 
therefore,  architects  will  have  to  look  upon  it  as  an  internal, 
or  at  any  rale,  a  protected  embellishmeut.  It  is,  ot  course, 
a  oolomned  incrostation  applicable  to  any  straotural  sor&oes 
which  it  may  be  desiraole  to  enrich  j  and  its  appropriate. 
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design  may  be  Blanotlj  determuMd  by  yerj  nearly  the  aame  ^^^.^^^ 
Isws  wliioh  shoold  gOTem  the  dutribution  of  polychromatio  av  imwoL- 
decoonrtion,  executed  through  any  other  medium  upon  similar 
ma&OBB,  The  rationale  of  these  laws  has  been  by  no  one 
better  illustrated  than  by  Sir  Charles  Eaatlake  in  his  in- 
valuable reports  to  the  Fine-Art  CommisBion ;  and  it  is 
better  that  1  should  refer  to  what  he  iias  so  well  written  in 
those  documents,  than  attempt  to  <^ive  now  any  paraj)hrase  of 
them.  The  chief  exceptional  conditions  are,  firstly,  the 
expense  of  mosaic,  which  entails  simplicity ;  secondly,  the  • 
extxemely  vivid  way  in  which  it  reflects  light  and  exhibits 
loeal  colour  partially,  demanding  judgment  to  adapt  the 
design  to  the  mode  of  lighting ;  and  thirdly,  its  limitations^  itiUmite- 
under  ordinaiy  oircumstaaees,  as  a  means  of  artistic  ezpm- 
skm^  which  l^id  to  the  prudent  avoidance  or  sparing  employ- 
ment of  many  of  those  pictorial  elements,  such  as  i>erq^eolxve> 
foreshortemng,  liyely  actioOf  or  compiioBted  chiaroscuro, 
which  are  proper  and  agreeable  sources  of  effect  in  mural 
paintings  executed  with  more  tracUilde  vehicles.  That 
which  the  designer  will  probably  at  first  feel  to  be  his 
greatest  ditiiculty,  the  arrangement  of  the  cement  joints 
which  attach  the  tessenc  to  one  another,  will,  when  once 
he  has  mastered  the  principles  upon  which  they  should  be 
disposed,  prove  a  ready  and  most  essential  means  of  heighten- 
urn  hk  eneets.  The  jointing  is  to  a  moeaie  deogner  exactly 
wEat  the  lines  and  reticnlaitions  of  an  engravbg  or  etching 
an  to  an  engraver:  and  the  rules  of  taste  which  apply  to  the 
ooe  apply  equally  to  the  other.  For  instanoe,  as  the  en-  itiMope. 
graver's  lines,  by  convexity  or  concavity,  express  the  undu* 
£uaons  of  drapery  and  the  modelling  of  surfaces  advancing  to» 
or  retreating  from,  or  ;i1>ove  or  below  the  spectator's  eye,  so 
precisely  should  the  directions  of  the  jointing  of  a  piece  of 
pictorial  mosaic.  Again,  as  the  regular  ruling  or  cro«s- 
hatching  of  an  engraved  halt-tint  is  made  to  give  value  to 
the  broken  lights  and  shades  of  the  leading  6gure8,  to  which, 
by  their  vivid  contrasts,  attention  has  to  be  attracted,  so 
should  the  uniformity  of  the  jointing  with  even-sized  tesseraa 
diaunish  the  hrilfiancy  of  a  mosaic  oaekgronnd,  breaking  up 
the  light  which  would  otherwise  he  so  strongly  reflected 
&om,  say,  a  white  or  golden  background,  as  to  quite  kill  the 
efiSset  or  the  figures  or  ornaments  to  be  relieved  upon  it. 
Anothw  point  which  should  be  carefully  attended  to  in  jdatfav. 
arranging  the  jointing  is  to  allow  a  row  of  tessenc  of  the 
same  colour  as  the  ground  to  always  follow  every  leading 
contour  profiled  upon  the  background.  The  use  of  this  rule, 
which  was  invariably  followed  by  all  good  mosaiciats,  is  to 
prevent  the  directions  of  the  geneodly  horizontal  and  vertical 
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Mn.  BioB-s  jointing  lines  of  the  background  from  cutting  awkwardly 
ondbcora-  against  the  profiles,  which  the  eye  should  be  allowed  to 
follow  without  being  led  ofF  into  other  channeb  or  distracted 
by  the  oornrronce  of  irregularly-shaped  tcsserrc  next  to 
leiulin^X  ^onns.    This  re -duplication,  us  it  were,  of  mosaic 
outline,  has  alraoyt  the  cftect  of  the  load-line  in  stained  class, 
and  is  not  much  lejjs  es-fiential  to  good  effect.    It  is  highly 
gratifying  to  observe  the  degree  of  judgment  with  which  the 
mosaicist  has  emphasised   the   designer's   iuteutiou   by  a 
judicious 'treatment  of  the  jointing  in  the  Russian,  SalTiati's, 
and  the  South  Kensington  specimens  now  exhibited.    It  is 
always  to  be  remembered  that  at  the  distance  from  the  eye 
at  which  mosaics  are  usually  likely  to  be  placed  mechanioEiI 
defects  disappear,  but  that  artistic  mistakes  betray  themselves^ 
despite  the  most  jieH'ect  mechnnical  execution.    Hence  it  is  far 
better  to  ^pend  time,  thought,  ntifl  money  in  *retting  really 
first-rat<'  cartoons  than  in  eii(lca\'()urinfj-  to  bi  iiilT  the  tesseraj 
to  fine  joints  or  microscopic  minutcneat*.    In  inoimtuig  to  tho 
suiiunit  of  the  irreat  dome  of  St.  Peter's  ijlimpses  arc  caught 
from  time  to  time  of  the  nature  ol  the  mosaic  work  ;  uiid  the 
observer  who,  from  below,  may  have  fancied  the  whole  to 
haye  been  wrought  with  great  ezaetness,  will  find  that  the 
work  is  of  the  coarsest  description,  with  joints  in  which  often 
a  good  sized  pencil  mijriit  be  laid.    Owing  to  its  judicaous 
design,  howerer,  the  eirect  of  the  whole  is  eminently  satie- 
fketory  when  viewed  from  the  floor  of  the  cathedral. 

It  may  be  well  to  remember  also  that  although  mosaic  is, 
as  it  were,  paintinf?,  it  i-^  something  more  in  its  relation  to 
the  stnictnro  it  decorates — it  has  become  "  bone  of  its 
"  bone  an  1.  in  virtue  of  its  intimate  and  permanent  union, 
in  e<»pecially  bound  to  live  iti  jjcace  and  harmony.  As  a 
good  wife  sliould  make  conspicuous  the  viitueis  of  the  hus- 
band she  adorns,  should  enhance  his  virtues,  and  screen  his 
defects,  so  should  a  well-devised  systatn  of  mosaic  give,  by 

Eredomina&t  vertical  lines,  height  to  a  structure  in  which 
eight  is  wanting;  and,  by  predominant  horiisontal  Jince, 
length  where  length  is  needed.  Brilliancy  may  be  wrou^^i 
out  of  darkness  by  allowing  gold  grounds  and  luminous 
colours  to  prevail :  while  the  eye  in  another  building, 
"faint  with  excess  of  light,"  mnv  be  ruireshed  by  a  pre- 
ponderance of  cool,  deep,  and  quiet  tones.  Stringcourses  and 
borders,  archivolts  and  imposts,  bauds  and  friezes,  shoidd  bo 
treated  as  ])ernianent  Iranies  to  permanent  pictures,  essential, 
by  their  rectangularity  or  other  simple  geometrical  cha- 
racter, to  afford  the  eye  a  ready  means  of  testing  all  adjoin- 
ins  and  mote  complex  forms  by  contrast.  'Need  I  say  that 
where  the  ekelefeon  of  the  {ttctnie's  oompoaition  is  tossed 
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about  in  liveij  action  a  stronger  boundary  of  more  yivid  and  Ms.  digvt 
contrasted  hues  must  mdiofle  H  as  a  oorroeftive  than  fAentbe  o^iJsc^. 
motiTB  power  of  tiie  mctore  is  of  a  quieter  and  dmi^er 
stmetore?  That  is  the  reason  why  the  mat  Yenetiaii 
pietares  demand  such  massive  framings  while  Uie  more  serene 
compositions  vi  the  early  Florentine  and  Siennese  schools 
look  beet  when  separated  one  from  another  by  little  else  than 
narrow  bands  of  flat  and  softly-tinted  ornaments.  In  the 
same  way  in  mosaic  the  riL'^ii]  paints  of  the  enrlv  ByTiantine 
school,  with  their  cvenly-balauced  limbs  and  jMirpendicuiar 
draperies,  need  little  else  tl>fin  vertical  palm-trees,  or  inscrip- 
tions, or  upright  stave?  placed  between  them,  to  keep  them 
architectonic ;  while  the  later  corresponding  figures  of  the 
Italian  school,  with  their  swaying  lines,  require  often  actaal 
insertioik  mto  recesses  to  keep  wm  even  raeoiiBbl^  quiet. 

Siu^  are  %  few  of  the  most  important  theoretical  points  Necrss  ty 
wUcli  hftve  oocnrred  to  me^  but  there  are  other  and  more  study  or 
abstruse  details  to  be  masteied  before  porfect  sneoess  csn  be  iSSSr^ 
actueredy  hut  upon  these  I  cannot  with  propriety  enter  in 
this  report.    Such  are  those  which  arise  out  of  the  different 
artistic  conventions  which  form  pradimted  stnircf  }>ptween  the 
crudest  mode  of,  as  it  were,  symbolising  nature  and  the  most 
highly-periected  form  of  imitative  art.    While  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  specific  conditions  of  each  of  these 
stages — which  are  to  the  designer  what  keys  arc  to  the 
musical  composer — will  be  a  great  assistance  to  the  mosaicisty 
en  ignoniiee  of  (mp  an  io^lfereiioe  to  them  w31  lead  him  into 
gteat  tronble  and  eonfiuion. 

Ifith  respeet  to  spedfie  style  as  affectinsr  pictorial  mosaie  Adapt  itba 
B  km  words  remain  to  be  added.  We  haTe  seen  that,  as  a  ^ 
deoorative  art  applicable  to  monumental  structures,  it  has 
snrrived  every  fluctuation  and  Ticissitude  which  have  affected 
architecture  from  the  Christian  epoch  to  our  own  time ;  as 
4)ertunly  will  it  outlive  the  little  differences  which  split  our 
firchitects  up  into  Gothn  and  Greeks — "  bifr-and-little-endians" 
of  the  professional  golden  eggs.  We  have  begun  now  to  intro- 
duce a  new  element  into  our  national  art,  and,  happily,  uue 
which  may,  with  precedent,  and  therefore  with  a  good  con- 
eoience  by  those  who  lean  heavily  on  precedent,  be  osedaEke 
3b  bafldings  of  whatever  bistonc  style  we  maj  any  of  us 
lieonliazly  a0eet  Let  me,  tiiei»,  etprsm  e  hc^  that  it  may 
not  be  eonndered  neeessaiy  to  retain  the  defects  and 
mmmeiim  eitlier  of  too  mneh  or  too  little  aeademio  know- 
ledge peeoKer  to  enejent,  medieval,  or  modem  times,  but 
tliat  we  may  rather  concur  in  doing  the  very  beat  we  nny  of 
lis  can  'with  this  art  without  pedantry  or  a  slavisli  deference 
to  the  past.  The  whole  history  of  monumental  and  indusr 
s.  z 
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trial  art  has  shown  U8  that  never  U  [lorfection  attained  in 
any  product  in  which  the  material  t-ouditions  and  the  pro- 
cessed by  which  those  conditions  may  be  best  enhanced  and 
developed,  haye  not  formed  the  basis  of  the  theory  of  con- 
Btrnction,  manufactar^  or  appficatbn  of  mj  mtoh  product. 
ThiB  has  held  good  of  f^am,  stone,  wood,  marble,  and  of  all 
Ae  metak ;  and  aMored  am  I  that,  if  we  are  to  mskit  this  art 
of  pictorial  mosaic  a  credit  to  ihe  nineteenth  century,  m 
ainmariy  objective  *'  spirit  must  alao  direet  and  deternune 
the  specific  mode  in  which,  imder  every  varying  condition  of 
ptyle  and  historic ;d  assoointion  of  ideas,  we  would  endeavour 
to  rlvrtl  the  great  masters  of  dd  in  their  use  of  this  time- 
honoured  embelhbhment. 

Before  leaving;  altogether  the  subject  of  mosaic,  it  remains 
only  to  notice  very  briefly  the  other  section  of  tlie  art,  in 
which  Nature  is  herself  made  to  torn  piunter  to  help  the 
moeaidst  to  hk  eflbots.  la  this  style  liie  Ezhibition  mdndes 
not  many  competiton  of  importance.  The  chief  aro  M.  de 
TViqueti,  the  Boyal  (formerly  grand  ducal)  manufactory  of 
mosaic  in  pietre  dur§,  of  Florence ;  the  Imperial  establishment 
for  work  of  a  somewhat  similar  kind  at  Peteihof,  Kussia; 
Betti,  Barzanti,  and  Kinaldelli,  of  Florence;  and  the 
EWlishman  Birley,  of  Ashford,  in  Derbvphirp. 

M.  de  Triqueti,  the  well-known  «ciiiptor,  author  ot  the 
*'Marmor  Homericum,'  Mr.  Grote'e  ^ft  to  the  London 
University  College,  displays  in  the  pection  of  fine  arts  four 
large  panels  in  what  he  calls  "  Taraia  de  Marbre."  In  some 
respects  this  assimilates  to  the  well-known  pavement  of  the 
caliiedral  at  Siemia,  and  form^  in  6oti  nictares  inwhidi 
local  cobnr  is  lepieaented  by  slabc  of  Tarionsly^tintod 
marbles,  and  form,  by  hatrhings  fiUed  in  with  black  or  other 
oolonred  cements.  The  process  admits  obviously  of  a  highly* 
eonventaonatised  treatment  of  subject  only.  The  effect  pro- 
duced is  novel,  and,  owing  to  the  great  merit  of  the  artist, 
interestinn; ;  but,  to  my  taste,  the  mf  cbanical  dilBRcuIties  fo  be 
overcome  arc  too  great  to  permit  of  adequate  pictorial  repre- 
sentation. What  is  giveu  is  either  too  much  or  too  little  for 
what  is  wanting,  and  there  is  an  inadequate  balance  between 
the  expression  of  colour  and  that  of  form.  This  insufficiency 
is  scarcely  Mt  when  such  a  process  is  applied  on  a  small 
scale  to  we  elaboration  of  conventional  ornament,  or  even  cf 
arabesque,  Introdncing  figures,  he*,  as  it  was  occasionally  in 
monnments  and  commemomtive  tablets  by  the  sculptors  cf 
the  early  Italian  Renaissance ;  but  in  highly-dramatic  themei^ 
portrayed  in  life  size,  the  piotare  in  its  perfect  gradations,  tf 
not  in  fid!  irrtenpity,  of  light,  and  Bbade,  and  colour,  is  so 
esMutiai  to  conTey  exfgacesagm.  to  the  mind  of  the  speotatoir. 
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MkA  to  enable  him,  as  it  were,  to  Mentiiy  himself  with  the  ^  wt^V^" 
ecene,  that  no  resource  of  the  painter'**  art  ran  be  spared.   To  ^y^J»cga*i' 
prodnre  pictorial  effect  in  "  tarsia  de  marbre  "  appears  to  me  — 
po  difficult  as  to  make  one  say,  with  the  well-kno\\Ti  epigram- 
mi.st,     would  it  were  impisHihle."    In  thi^!  particular  instance 
M.  de  Tnqueti  ha^^i  tliuvvn  liiinself  at  all  pt^inte  the  accom- 
plished artist  he  is  well  known  to  be ;  and  ii'  he  i'ails  by  Buch 
ft  pjooaas  to  duom  who  U  likely  to  succeed  ?  at  any  rate  in 
TTcrkB  of  80  ambitioiis  «  ohsmeter. 

M.  de  Triqueti's  greet  moMiee  (tor  moBaicft  they  nn- 
doobtedly  aie)  contdst  of  four  very  bu^  pUtques  or  taUets 
with  accompanying  pilasters,  and  wiU  foim  part  of  the  wall 
fining  of  the  Wolsey  Chapel  at  Windsor,  dedicated  to  the  wJilw 
memory  of  Prince  Albert  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  serving  ^^f^ 


as  cx)mplcment8  to  the  r^plcndid  gold-<p'ound  mosaics  by 
Salviatl,  specimens  of  wiiich  arc  to  be  seen  in  tlic  Italian 
department  They  ^ep^e^ent  n  -pectively — 1,  Most^s  blesolng 
the  people  of  Israel,  the  approacii  of  his  death,  and  his  delivery 
of  the  Pentateuch  to  the  Lcvites ;  2,  David  composing  his 
psalms  under  the  divine  "  afflatus ;  '*  3,  Daniel  in  the  Uons* 
den ;  4.  Nathmiel  under  the  fig-tree.  Tb»  tahjecte  of  the 
inhwteie  are  aoologoiis^ 

Thus  it  win  be  seen  that  their  aim  ia  the  loftaeat  poenUe; 
end  it  ie  hot  jwst  to  say  that»  in  dknity  of  style,  the  design 
and  execution  are  irreproachable.  My  criticism  is  directed, 
not  against  the  artist  or  bis  work,  but  solely  against  the 
method  as  available  for  the  expren^ion  of  <iich  nubjects.  For 
fear  that  on  m  important  a  work  my  views  should  nppear 
prejuiTH'cd  or  unjiit't,  it  i-  but  t;dr  to  let  the  author  deticribe 
the  process  in  his  ov^-n  wordc* : — 

**  These  bas-reliefs,"  he  states,  have  been  executed  by 
**'  an  entirely  new  process,  and  the  ornamental  framework 
^  which  surrounds  tnem  is  no  less  novel  They  are  composed 

of  different  marbles  planted  on  a  base  also  or  marble.  The 

drawing  and  modelmig  of  thefignies  are  given  by  deep 

indflions^  whieh  are  fiQed  up  with  a  coloured  oement  which 
-**  adheres  petfeotfy  to  the  marble,  with  whieh  it  is  of  equal 
*'  hardness  —  80  equal,  indeed,  that  the  same  process  of 

polishing  is  applicable  to  both.  The  colours  employed  in 
*'  tinting  the  cements  are,  from  their  very  nature,  permanent. 

The  whole  is  thus  calculated  to  last,  without  change,  until 
**  destroyed  by  accident  or  wilful  intent.  Its  inventor 
•*  proposes  to  desifmnte  this  new  branch  of  art  '  tarsia  de 
*•  'marbre,'  as  reproducing  in  its  general  aspect  the  Italian 
•**  *  tarsias '  intarsiature '),  executed  in  wood  in  the  iuur- 
**  teenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  althou^  the  new  et^k 
*^  Msn  ham  the  weD-known  old  one  ia  the  materials  and 
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process  of  manufacture,  as  well     in  tlie  results  obtaiued. 
"  It  also  differs  from  the  work:4  in  the  catheflral  at  Sienna, 
**  the  pavement  of  which  it*  executed  with  the  aid  of  similar 
"  incisions,  filled  in  ^^^th  a  black  reninous  mastic,  tlie  use  of 
*•  which  wart  speedily  abandoned  on  :u:count  of  its  waut  of 
**  durability.    It  is  also  without  local  colour,  and  has  never 
been  employed  for  mural  decoration.    The  cutting  out  of 
»  the  onuammta  in  nuurblttof  dilferent  ooknuB  wKiiili  oompoee 
the  bordera  has  never  been  pronoiialy  attempted  on  a  large 
scale  for  want  of  any  mechanical  contrivanoe  which  covud 
bring  down  the  price  of  auch  work  sufficiently  to  justify 
^  ito  nae  for  the  decoration  of  great  buildings.    The  borders 
"  novr  exhibited  show  that  this  problem  haa  been  resolved 
*'  from  henceforward.     Corresponding  work  executed  at 
"  Florence  on  the  old  system  hns  hitherto  cost  enormous 
"  sums,  and  its  use  has  for  that  resi^^on  been  ■^o  restricted  as 
•*  to  scarcely  exist  in  any  but  the  most  exceptional  ca-cs." 

Although  there  is  room  for  many  ob8e^vatlon^  on  this 
maiiiie^to,  this  in  scarcely  the  place  to  enter  upon  lliem ;  I 
would  simply  point  out  the  works  as  well  repaying  careful 
study.  I  pass  therefore  to  a  consideration  of  the  products 
of  the  Koyal,  formerly  grand  dncal,  fabrka  of  mosaic  in 
pistre  dure  at  Florence.  So  far  as  mechanical  execution 
is  concerned*  the  old  perfection  is  maintained  in  what  is  now 
shown ;  but  the  labour  is  to  the  art  as  a  mountain  to  a 
moIehilL  Its  chief  specimens  in  the  present  Exhibition  con- 
P!-t  of  a  land^ciipe  rrprr??entin<r  the  tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella, 
at  iiome,  a  picture  of  the  Liust  Supper,  n  statuette  of  Dante, 
in  which  the  <lr;i[>eries,  &c.  are  all  rcpresiiUed  iu  natural 
colours  cut  out  in  the  very  hardest  8toues  (gems,  iu  fact) 
possible.    Iu  all  thedc  the  juiy  regretted  that  the  original 
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models  were  not  worthy  of  the  infinite  skill,  patience,  in^e- 
nuitv,  and  great  ouUay  necessary  to  the  daboiation  of  m 
fidsned  pnwucts. 

In  comparing  these  samples  with  those  forwarded  fiom  the 
Snauan  imperial  establishment  of  Peterhof,  it  was  felt  that 
the  artistic  direction  of  the  latter  exhibited  a  juster  appre- 
hension of  the  legitimate  capabilities  of  mosaic  "  en  pierres 
"  dnres "  Although,  perhaps,  a  little  overdone  with  gilded 
mouutiugs,  the  splendid  "  Annoiret*,"  iulaid  with  the  choicest 
lapis  lazuli  and  with  raised  fruits  nnd  flowers,  did  great  credit 
to  M.  Jafimoritch,  tlie  director  of  the  manufactory,  In  close 
examiuatiou  of  the  precious  niatcrials  iu  which  these  rnobaic^ 
were  executed,  one  could  not  fail  to  be  struck  with  the 
beautifiU  subdued  pink  tint  of  the  rhodonite;,  a  colour  naat* 
tamablei  so  fiir  as  1  know,  in  any  other  •uhstance*  The 
seleotian  of  spedmena  of  hipis  lasiui  firinged  with  white  Tein* 
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ing  to  represent  the  petals  of  some  pendee*  oonfltihited  a  KLDxast 
**  luxe"  beyond  a  « laze  "  in  Ibis  princely  '*  vamty."   On  a  oH^Stw. 
larger  scale,  the  working  of  some  of  theee  precious  materials 
(jnspers  and  ihodonite)  at  the  Imperial  establishment  at 
Skaterinbonig  leoeived  the  warmest  admiration  from  the  ArEVr^r.  r. 
jury,  both  on  accoont  of  the  elegance  of  the  forms  and  the 
spleiiditl  size  and  purity  of  the  samples  of  rare  and  most 
costly  minerals. 

If  one  cannot  but  trace  some  falling  off'  in  the  good  taste 
which  should  preside  over  such  an  establishment  as  that  of 
the  Royal  Florentine  manufactory  ot"  mosaic  in  pietre  dure,  it  From 
is  gratifying  to  have  occasion  to  observe  that  this  decadence 
has  in  nowise  extended  to  the  independent  produoers  of  a 
somewhat  similar  dass  of  goods  in  Florence.  Many  very 
good  samples  of  the  nsnal  imitations  of  flowers>  &c^  inlaid  in 
bkck  marble  for  table  tops  and  calnnets^  are  contributed  by 
Tarious  Florentine  manufactureiSy  amongst  whom  the  jury 
specially  noted  the  houses  of  Barzanti,  Betti,  and  Rinaldini. 
In  the  pume  class  of  ^^oo(1s  the  table  top  exhibitp'1  by  our 
solitary  producer  in  the  Banie  line,  Mr.  Samuel  iiirley,  of  S^f^jy^ 
Ashfordy  Derbyshire, was  much  admired.  Observations  were, 
however,  made  upon  the  inequality  of  ycale  in  which  the 
centre  group  of  flowers  and  the  surrounding  wreath  had  been 
worked  out. 

Before  passing  in  this  report  to  other  spedal  mtscellaneoas 
branches  of  decorative  work,**  it  may  be  well  to  notice  an  in  miuiy 
institntaon,  the  golden  fruits  of  which  are  sufficiently  manifest 
ihrougfaoot  the  British  section,  and  which  are,  in  fact,  of  no 
mean  importance,  not  only  as  makmg  up  the  present  goodly 
show,  but  as  pregnant  with  promise  for  the  future  of  British 
industrial  art. 

There  is  ]>robaT>K'  no  exhibitor  in  the  whole  building  Jlartlne„t^f' 
whose  contributions  are  so  difficult  to  clascsify  as  are  those  ^nceand 
which  appear  collectively  under  the  name  of  the  Department 
of  Science  and  Art,  South  Ken^inL'ton.  The  various  items 
so  ap|>earing  correspond  not  ill  ^vith  the  ail- embracing  title 
of  the  department,  and  one  is  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  determine 
whether  they  are  most  interesting  under  their  utilitarian  and 
scientific,  or  their  artistic  aspect  When  they  were  first 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  juries  of  classes  14  and  15, 
supposed  to  take  cognisance,  respectively,  of  fomiture  and 
decoration,  but  which  actually  worked  together,  as  I  have 
before  said,  as  one  jury,  an  inclination  was  felt  to  remit  each 
item  or  sets  of  items  to  other  cluj^^es,  to  which  they  appeared 
to  refer  specially— as  certain  specimens  of  tcrra-cotta  work, 
to  the  jury  for  ceramics  ;  certain  other  terra-cotta  work,  the 
bronze  door,  &c.  to  civil  engineering  and  building  con- 
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Ib^wc  triwicee ;  and  the  moeaics  to  tbe  class  for  ^treous  manufao- 
o!r  dbc^-  tureOy  or,  poaubly,  to  the  last  named  but  on&    On  reflection^ 
Tioir^&c.  i^o^yever,  there  appeared  to  be  running  through  them  all  so 
manifest  a  decorative  "  f^train"  and  intention  that  it  was  felt 
that  that  intention  demanded  distinct  recognition  on  our 
parts;  and,  if  it  failed  to  receive  it  trom  us,  we  did  not  see 
that  it  would  be  likely  to  receive  its  due  commendation 
under  its  general  aspect  from  the  jury  of  any  oUier  cla^{^.  It 
was,  accordingly,  deternuned  to  recommend  the  department 
for  a  gold  medal,  wliicli  would  indubitablj  have  been 
oonfenBd,  had  it  not  been  determined  to  place  all  ezfaibUi 
Which  WM  proceeding  from  manufactories  or  departmenta  eupportod 

national  nmde  out  of  the  competition  altogether.  This 
*^  exdusioii  from  reward  in  nowise  noDifies  or  abates  merit, 
and  leaves  the  duty  still  upon  the  reporter  of  justifying  the 
favourable  opinion  entertained  nnd  expressed  by  the  jury 
In  tbe  ra?e  of  w  hat  (for  brevity)  we  may  designate  as  South 
Kensington,  the  first  debt  of  gratitude,  on  the  jmrt  of  all 
lovers  of  art,  was  felt  to  the  institution  from  an  educational 
itogeDend  point  of  view.  Itb  influence,  directly  and  indirectly,  aa  a 
teacher  was  felt  to  pervade  the  decorative  aspect  of  the  whole 
of  tbe  Britiflh  seetion.  The  first  Molt  of  sooh  teaching,  the 
multiplication  of  draughtsmen,  or,  at  any  rate^  of  penona 
capable  of  understanding  tbe  yarious  graphic  processes  alone, 
has  gone  far  to  supply  what,  ten  years  ago  even,  was  a 
crying"  deficiency  m  England.  The  operation  of  the 
central  and  often  itinersnt  museumi,  in  which  the  artist*  the 
workman,  and  the  general  public  may  freely  examine  and 
draw  from  the  choicest  examples  of  the  industry  of  the  past, 
has  proved  nt  least  equally  beneficial.  The  organization  of 
the  systt'iii  of  reproduction  of  the  best  models  by  the  cheapest 
possible  plaster  casts,  phottju^raphe,  galvano-plastic  pro<!esses, 
chrome  and  photo  lithography  (of  which  a  charming  series  of 
specimens  was  exhibited  on  the  present  occasion)  has 
extended  the  boiefits  of  the  museum  to  the  veiy  homes  and 
workshops  of  the  student  This  system  has  been  muck 
appreciated  on  the  Continent ;  and  in  the  Austrian  and  other 
departments  signs  may  be  recognised  of  the  inauguiation  of 
similar  systems,  leading,  no  doubt,  to  an  international 
exchange  of  good  models,  calculated  to  advance  the  general 
interests  of  art  and  industry  in  the  highest  decree. 
WaAipn*  SettinL'  ?^«idf',  tor  the  present  the  question  of  the  extent 
to  which  it  may  l»c  good  policy  for  a  State  to  produce  works 
of  art  on  its  own  account  simply  to  serve  as  models  for 
imitation  by  private  enterprise,  there  can  be  no  duubt  tiuit  to 
take  advantage  of  the  necessity  for  tlie  construction  of 
adequate  galleries  and  buildings  for  the  department  to 
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an  impetus  by  State  aid  to  the  national  arts  of  conttniolion  Mb.  dim 
is  both  justifiable  and  laudable.  It  is  in  this  direction,  (nM^xTTaA^ 
apparently,  that  the  officers  of  the  department  have  been 
labouring  zealou4y  and  with  a  good  mcnsnre  of  success.  In 
tpenkinp^  of  terra-cotta,  fiuencc,  enamel,  and  mosaics,  T  have 
already  taken  occasion  to  allude  to  the  success  of  the  de[)art- 
inent*8  exhibits,  and  I  think  there  remains  only  to  notice 
qpecially  the  iinc  bronze  door  (destined  to  form  the  entrance- 
door  to  the  museum),  which  will  lozig  bear  its  testimony  to 
the  raie  talents  oi  poor  (Godfrey  Syket.  Had^  it  ^Msad 
God  to  endow  bim  witb  a  fiame  as  xobnsl  as  his  imsffinatioii 
was  fertile  and  his  hand  wdl  tiained,  he  would,  I  cannot 
doubt,  have  originated  a  series  of  monnmenta  of  aci-industry 
which  would  haye  been  treasured  at  home  and  would  ha? e 
done  us  infinite  credit  abroad.  The  doors  in  question  con- 
stitute a  fine  and  original  work,  presenting  us  with  a  faeries 
of  figures  in  hirrh  relief  of  the  worthies  of  nit-uiduytry, 
each  standing  in  a  somewhat  severe  architectural  framework. 
They  have  been  skilfully  carried  out  in  the  galvano-plastic 
or  electrotype  process  by  Franchi  of  London  (in  whose  name 
they  are  exhibited;,  iiom  the  general  design  left  by  Godfrey 
Sykes,  and  executed  after  his  death  by  wfl  asustants,  John 
CfamUe  and  Benben  Townroe. 

We  (and  indeed  it  is  a  prevalent  had  habit  in  most  coun-  ^yi^ 
tries)  are  too  apt  to  speak  and  think  generically  of  things  toooMdoor. 
we  understand  imperliBetly,  forgetting  that  endless  variety  . 
may  exist  in  each  genus,  and  ''we  not  know  it."  Thus, 
we  speak  of  any  monumental  crosses  as  **  Eleanor  crosses/* 
whereas  Eleanor  crosses  are  but  varieties  in  a  genus.  So  .  ^ 
many  will  speak  and  think  only  of  Mr.  Sykes'  production  as 
a  "(4hiberti  door/'  while,  m  fact,  tlie  two  will  hnve  nothing 
■v\hat('ycr  in  cfunmon  except  the  facts  that  both  arc  doors 
and  hoth  are  made  in  metal.  The  design  is  difierent  to- 
to-coelo ;  the  process  of  fabrication  is  different,  the  style  is 
difierent;  and  one  muht  as  justly  aconse  Ghiberd  of 
plagiarism  becaose  his  bronce  doom  followed  and  rivalled 
that  of  Andrea  Fisano,  as  accuse  Mr.  Sykes  of  want  of 
individuality  because  Ghiberti  and  many  others  had  preceded 
him  in  the  same  road  The  truth  being,  that  Mr.  Sykes' 
work  was  really  produced  in  emulation  of  the  beautiful,  but 
unfortunately  incomplete,  designs  for  a  "  monumental  door  " 
made  some  20  years  ago  by  his  old  friend  and  master  in 
decorative  art,  Alfred  Stevens.  Anyliow,  the  door  in  ques- 
tion will  be  the  first  of  its  kind  in  ihifj-land,  so  that  South 
Kensington  niav  be  con«rratulated  upon  ubuiiinug  nuvclLy 
as  well  as  beauty  in  this  tipccimcn. 
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T  pas?  now  to  various  miPcellaneoTis  sections  comprised  m 
Class  15,  reserving'  for  a  finale  some  general  obserrationa 
upon    furniture,  ormuuentd,  and  decorations  for  the  services 

of  the  Church/' 

In  general  upholstery,  including  "  bed  furniture,  stuffed 
**  chairs,  canopies,  curcmns,  tapestry,  and  other  liaugings," 
the  present  Euibition  contains  in  no  department  any  great 
qoAQtity  of  novelty.  Moeh  wUch  was  oomtnended  hv  the 
jury  of  1862  is  equally  oommendable  now ;  but  it  womd  be 
needless  repetition  todwdl  long  upon  what  is  good,  but  gene* 
rally  perfectly  well  known — such,  in  France,  as  the  **  eom- 
**  miers  Tuckers theexoeUent  upholstery  of  Bruseaux  end 
Co.,  and  of  Mdme.  Veuve  Brag,  the  hangings  of  Mathevon 
Bouvard,  of  Lyons,  the  chairs  of  Jcanselme,  tlie  marquc- 
teriea  of  Marcelin,  the  jiorcelain  inlay  of  Rivart,  tiie  port- 
able iron  furniture  of  Tronchon,  the  stamped  leather  of 
Dulud,  and  ornamental  leadwork  of  Monduit  and  Bechet ; 
such,  in  England,  as  the  beds  and  bedding  of  licixi  and  Co., 
the  chairs  of  Ingledew»  the  brass  bedsteads  of  Winfield,  of 
Birmingham,  the  piotare-frames  of  Bowley»  of  Mandiester^ 
the  slateworks  of  Mignns^  the  japanning  of  Bettridge,  the 
stained  pine  bed-room  fittings  of  Dyer  and  Watta^  and  llie 
curtains  of  J.  and  J.  &  Templeton,  of  Glasgow ;  such  in 
Switzerland,  as  the  parquets  of  Wirth  and  Muller  Bridell ; 
such,  in  Austria,  as  the  bent  wood  furniture  of  Thon^t; 
aach,  in  Belgium,  as  the  chimney-pieces  of  Leclercq  and 
Mellot,  and  the  })arquctcrie  of  Tasson  nnd  Pekyn ;  in 
Prussia,  as  the  frames  of  Voeltykow  and  Biirgea,  and  the 
parquets  of  Peters  and  Klemm ;  or  in  Hesse,  as  the  par- 
quets of  Nussmann  and  Bimb^t.  Of  all  such  houses  and 
products  it  may  suffice  to  say,  that  all  exhibit  in  excellent 
form  llie  current  goods,  the  pevlbct  qualilaes  of  whieh  have 
established  the  reputations  of  those  firms  for  what  they 
mann&oture. 

Foremost  amongst  the  makers  of  objects  of  furniture  in 
precious  stones  and  materials,  other  than  those  already 
noticed,  should  certainly  be  placed  the  Soei^t^  des  Marbres 
*'  d'Onyx  d'Alp^erie,**  carried  on  under  the  general  and  com- 
mercial direction  of  M.  Viot,  and  under  the  artistic  s^uidance 
of  M.  Cornu.  For  perfect  execution,  the  liappiest  appre- 
ciation of  the  decorative  uses  to  wliich  objects  in  such 
precious  materials  can  be  applied,  for  judicious  combination 
of  those  materials  with  metal  and  other  mountings,  and 
indeed,  for  general  successful  results,  this  beautiful  display 
was  at  ones  considered  worthy  of  the  highest  ordinary  dis- 
tinction  the  jury  could  award  to  it.  As  even  more  perfect 
than  the  Algerian  onyx-works^  I  certainly  hold  the  exquisite 
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cabinet  specimens  of  jade,  rock-crystal,  &c,  forming  tke  ms-Diobt 
Gothrie  collection,  exhibited   through  Messn.   PhiUips  o>^kc^. 
Brothers,  of  Cockspur  Street,  London.  These  works,  how- 
ever,  not  being  cxnibited  by  their  mfinufncturers,  could  be  Qottuto 
admired,  as  they  certainly  were,  but  could  not  be  brought 
under  any  conditions  which  could  justify  the  award  of  a 
prize  for  them,  at  any  rate  in  our  class.    The  beautiful 
mosaics  ot  precious  stones,  inlaid  at  Ao^,  &c.  and  iorminfr  Agi*  inlay*, 
chess-table  tops,  inkstands,        were  also  admired  by  the 
jury  of  CIm  16,  bat  felt  to  be  scarcely  within  its  province. 
AmongBt  other  exhibitozB  of  good  work  in  predoiu,  or  at 
any  rate  ozoeedinglyintrBOtable,  materials^  the  jury  specially 
noticed  the  porphyry  vases,  &c.  wrought  at  the  usine  of 
Mdme.  ArborelioBt  at  Mora  £lfdalen,  in  Sweden,  and  the 
maiterly  treatment  of  Scotch  granites  by  the  well-known  si'o'^h^'''* 
firm  of  M'Donald  and  Field.    In  softer  but  yet  precious  ESi^^ 
materials,  such  as  marbles^  &c.,  quantities  of  well-wroiir^bt 
chimney-pieces  are  exhibited,  such  as  those  of  Geruzet,  for 
the  Pyrenean  marbles,  Becq,  for  other  French  marbles,  and 
Leclercq,  Willemotte,   Crocquet,   Courbain,  Melot,  and 
liouvencourt  for  those  of  Belgium. 

Hespecting  "  moulded  objects,  and  ornaments  in  [>laster,  oujocti 
«  statuary,  pasteboard,  &a"  there  is  not  much  to  be  said,  l)^^!^ 
All  the  wuHis  processes  of  reproduction  by  the  use  of  elastic 
moulds  are  now  so  thoroughly  and  generally  understood 
that  every  nation  alike  seems  to  employ  them  with  almost 
equal  facility  and  dexterity.    From  an  educational  point  of  rin^er 
▼iew,the  plaster  casts  of  portions  of  great  architectural  monu- 
ments  displayed  ity  tl^e  Depnrtment  of  Science  find  Art  are 
most  important,  :iiid  next,  probably  to  these,  troin  the  same 
point  of  yiew.  nrc  the  small  specimens  contributed  from  t!ie 
Guvtriinient  ischool  of  Design  of  V  it  una.    In  the  manu-  cteKn. 
facture  of  carton-pierre  and  plaster  work,  on  the  system 

Sateutcd  by  M.  Desachy,  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Owen 
ones,  France  certainly  ''carries  off  the  golden  apples^'*  both 
for  exceUenoe  and  commercial  devebpment  of  the -manu* 
facture. 

The  well-known  houses  of  Crapoix  and  Hubert  maintain 
their  well-won  leads,  and  are  closely  followed  by  Messrs. 
Jackson  and  Sons,  of  London.  The  English  and  French 
in  this  particular  do  not  quite  compete  on  eqn:il  grounds,  for, 
while  the  French  products  hayc,  for  the  most  part,  been 
chased-up  l)y  most  skilful  carvers,  the  Engli^Ii  works  are 
exhibited  almu?t  exactly  as  they  have  left  the  inoukir.  In 
this  respect  the  French  have  taken,  as  I  consider,  no  undue 
liberty,  since  it  was,  of  course,  open  to  Mr,  Jacksuu  to  have 
Worked  up  his  goods  to  the  same  high  degree  of  surface. 
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^WTArr^  finiph,  and  undercutting.  He  preferred,  however,  to  exhibit 
OKfiyBcoKA-  the  productb  u£  im  manufacture  on  they  curreutiy  iasuq  £rom 
.noi^fto.  hig  factory. 

Amongst  llie  '^ihuMB^  theM  k  a  gmml  average  of 
ezoeUeoce  in  tbe  produotioii  of  gilt  mmM  amoiignfc  the 
lea&g  natiiniB  oi  Europei    The  ¥rmi^^  Endtt^  and 
Austrian  appeared  to  me  to  be  tiie  hett,  toad  theBavatiatty 
Belgians  and  Pruseian  the  cheapest   In  eenred  frames,  with 
perhaps,  the  solitaij  exception  of  one  forwaided  hy  the 
Society  of  Art?  in  London — which  obtained  special  appro- 
bation in  their  1  ist  competition  lor  prizes  for  skilled  work- 
manship— Italy  had  it,  I  consider,  "  ail  her  own  way.''  Tlie 
frame  carved  in  walnut-wood  from  designs  by  Giu8ti,  of 
Sieuua,  and  some  smaller  specimens  by  Frullini  and  otliers 
were  admirable,  and  in  all  respects  constituted  cuiniu^udable 
works  of  art   Rowley,  of  Manchester,  was  specially  noticed 
aa  a  maker  of  thoioughiy  good  ordinary  piotore  finmeey  aA 
moderate  pricee.   The  namea  of  aeToral  of  the  Ftuaaian 
houses  were  oonadered  to  he  ertaaordinaiy»  for  the  prioea 
at  which  they  were  quoted. 
Sj^g^Q,,      Of  painted  decoration,  the  Palace  of  the  Exposition  con- 
tains but  little  shown  ns  specimens  by  indiyidual  exhibitors, 
but  the  brush  has  been  freely  applied  ornamentally  to  garnish 
the  stands  and  inclo^'iires  whinh  sr  pa  rate  the  i^roducts  of  the 
various  nationalities — upon  the  whole,  i  think,  most  success- 
fully in  Itiily.     Turkey,  in  this  respect,  narrowly  escapes 
being  very  good  ;  and  Germany  has  sought  safety  in  a  series 
of  her  usual  half  tints  and  neutrab,  which  scarcely  sufficiently 
fumldh  up "  to  the  gooda  to  which  the  walla,  &o.  aerve 
aa  baeh^unda.    In  Buaria,  it  ia  to  be  re^tted  that  the 
paint-pot  haa  been  allowed  to  spoil  a  quantity  of  admirable 
woodwork,  which,  limply  stained  or  varnished,  would  have 
told  ita  own  tale,  and  looked  exceedingly  wdUL  Becanae 
the  French  have  not  exhibited    decorative  punting"  in 
force,  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  they  are  %vanting  either 
in  heads  to  design  or  hands  to  execute  every  class  of  such 
work.   Paris  itself — not  in  its  great  monuments  only,  but 
in  evory  street,  and  almost  in  every  caf^ — is  overfloNN  iiig- 
witli  protests  against  the  injustice  of  any  such  supposition. 
Outside  the  walls  of  the  Exhibition  she  is  stronger  in  her 
display  of  this  class  of  work  than  within  it   In  the  pavilion 
of  the  Empreaa,  in  the  kioak  for  the  Pacha  of  Egypt^ 
in  the  Sultan'a  cabinet,  and  in  many  other  works  for  all 
sorts  of  nationalitlea  she  has     lent  a  good  hand,"  espe- 
cially through  the  talents  of  MM.  Dieterle,  p^re  et  nla, 
Prignot,  and  Parvillet,  areata  and  deaignera  of  tbe  most 
distiagi^ed  merit   In  reporting  upon  tfae  daas  of  paper- 
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kmc^ngs,  I  may,  boweWy  have  ooeukm  to  diiraU  in  ms.diobt 

greater  detail  upon  this  branch  of  my  subject  ;  mean-  ©imeJcora- 
while,  flhonld  any  sceptic  doubt  the  French  superiority  in 
this  department  ot  art,  let  him  only  spend  an  hour  or  two 
attentively  in  the  gallery  ot  industrial  designs  and  he  wUly 
I  think,  leave  it  a  convert. 

On  that  important  section  of  class  15,  furuiiure,  orua-  Famitare 
ments,  and  decorations  for  .the  services  of  the  (^urch,  a  ttonfortlto 
whole  vofaune  niig;fat»  of  oonne»  be  readify  wxitteo.  As  our  «ii"nii. 
limits  are  not  of  any  aaoh  oapaoity,  the  remarka  now  to  be 
made  must  be  condensed  witnin  far  too  narrow  a  compass 
for  tibe  interest  and  gravity  of  the  subject.  To  the  visitor 
to  the  Exhibition  it  presents  itself  under  two  leading  and 
distinct  phases-— ^oz.,  what  is  the  present  position  of  the 
various  European  nations  in  relation  to  church  furniture 
and  dcconitlon,  and  what  evidence  does  the  Exhibition  eon- 
tain  and  atiord  of  progress,  or  the  reverse.  Some  time  ago 
;i  1  road  diHtinction  might  have  been  Diade  between  the 
furniture,  ornaments,  and  decoratlona  intended  for  the 
services  oi  the  Koman  Catholio  and  for  those  of  the  Heformed 
Churches  respectively ;  but  at  the  pTSsent  moment  such  dis- 
tinctions have  been  all  but  obuteraled.  It  is  indeed 
dneular  that  some  amongst  the  most  costly  decorations  for  ^^^fi^ 
eooIesiBstioal  straotores — such,  for  instance,  as  the 
licent  Russian  mosatCfly  those  in  pietre  dure  by  de  Triqucti,  n'u^& 
and  the  bulk  of  those  exhibited  by  Br.  Salviati — should  be 
intended  for  buildings  in  which  Proteetant  rites  are  per- 
formed. In  all  countnee  alike  the  revival  hns  been  rather 
archieoiogical  than  ritualistic  in  its  origin,  what e\  er  it  niiiy 
be  now;  a  spirit  of  conservatism  for  ancient  monuments  a nivinai 
arose  early  in  the  present  century,  and  embraced,  course,  lihioS'^ 
by  way  of  reaction,  most  energetically  tho^e  ecclesiastical 
structures  which  had  most  suffered,  through  revolution  in 
Fiance  and  Italy  and  general  hidifoaice  in  otiier  countries, 
during  the  eighteenth  century.  The  study  of  the  monuments 
of  anoient  and  national  axohitectnre  speedily  induced  a 
corresponding  study  and  fondness  for  the  preservation  of 
relics  of  ancient  industries,  and  gradually  the  study  led  on 
to  a  desire  for  the  reproduction  of  such  relics,  and  ultimately 
for  the  rcintroduction  into  general  industry  of  the  proccspes, 
and  even  of  the  forms  specially  affected  at  difterent  historic 
periods.  Thus,  in  every  couutry,  general  industry  has  l  u  tn 
enriched  by  the  revival  of  many,  until  lately,  dormant,  if 
not  extinct,  arts  and  processes,  and  the  equipments  of  the 
Church  have  correspondingly  benefited.  Still  parallel  with 
thb  revival,  vducb  naturally  assumed  a  medieval  shape, 
there  has  esistedy  if  not  flounshed^  a  style  of  chindi  fonish- 
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ing  wUoh  has  descended  to  our  days  fFom  the  exuberant 
wealth  and  flourishing  condidon  of  the  Ronoan  Catholio 
Church  under  the  stimulating  system  (if  the  Jesuits.  The 
Ftylo  to  which  T  allude  wn.^  *'  rococo  ''  in  the  highest  degree, 
and  was  the  pertect  embodiment  ot  the  maxinmm  oi  draw- 
ing; with  the  minimum  of  thinking  ;  rich  and  florid,  it  rejoiced 
in  broken  and  twisted  scroll  and  shell  wurk,  rihbous,  ciouda, 
saints,  aureoles,  cherubs,  skeletons,  emblems,  la^  s  of  light, 
and  even  flashes  of  lightning.    At  the  beginning  of  the 
preeent  eentury  aeareely  any  ohnrch  plate,  furnitiire^  or 
deooarataon  of  any  eoit  of  pretension  waa  executed  In  anj 
other  atyie.   In  Fianoe  the  labours  of  enthusiastic  archwH 
logists,  such  as  Albert  Lenoir,  £•  H.  Langlois,  the  Comte 
de  Pourtales,  Willemin,  Sauvageot,  Du  Sommerard  p^re, 
De  la  Queriere,  Laborde,  de  Bruges,  and  Jubinal,  stirred  up 
the  country  to  something  better,  and  attempt?  were  at  fir?t 
almost  furtively  made  to  smuggle  into  the  ^acrlstles  of  the 
principal  cathedrals  something  more  in  cousunaDce  with  the 
rare  treasures  of  the  medisBvai  period,  which  were  still  pre- 
served in  a  fragmentary  state  at  the  backs  of  cupboai  and 
iu  ucglected  drawers,  than  the  motley  incongruities  to  which 
alluaion  baa  been  made.   To  thaae  pionaera  aiiooeeded  other 
aupporteia  of    Bomanticiam,*'  as  it  waa  st^fmatiaed  in  the 
early  daya  of  Louis  Philippe,  when  lector  Hugo,  Dnmaa, 
Ba1zae»  Souli^,  the  Bibliophile  Jacob,  and  Sue,  emancipated 
literature  and  the  belles  lettres  fiom  the  fetters  of  academical 
tradition.     France  must  ever  lie  under  a  deep  debt  of 
gratitude  to  those  who  have  helped  to  confer  grace  and 
comeliness,  reason  and  propriety,  upon  the  revival  of  ?uch 
national  arts  of  the  Middle  Ages  as  might  be  made  available 
for  L'^iving  a  fitting  character  of  dignity  and  solemnity  to  the 
equipments  of  the  restored  monuments  of  her  ancient  faith. 
Among  such  uiay  be  classed  conspicuously  during  the  last 
30  years,  De  Caumont,  the  Abb^  Texier,  the  P^res  Martin 
and Cahier,  tbeVieomte  de  Cuesy,  de  Bdterim^,  Bio,  Questel, 
Lassus,  I^dron^  Gkrente,  Lasteyrie,  Da  Sommerard  fila, 
Maurice  Ardent,  Courmont,  Labarte,  Ferdinand  Serde,  and, 
**  hist,  not  least,"  Yiolletle  Due    On  all  sides  in  the  present 
Exhibition  indications  are  given  of  technical  dexterity  in 
these  revivals,  but  yet  it  is  impossible  to  feel  that  they  are 
other  th:in  exotics.    There  if*  nn  obvious  wMnt  of  Hpontnneity 
in  the  attempt  of  the  art-workman  of  tiie  I'auljour'z;  St. 
Antoine  to  carve  or  paint,  or  wield  the  hammer  and  the 
plyers,  as  the  men  of  old  did,  under  the  active  supervision 
of  a  Ciiurck  \\  iiich  once  swayed  the  wills  and  views,  the 
hopes  and  fears,  of  labouring  men,  and  held  them  bound 
under  as  potent  spells  as  do  now  the  tyxaniuea  of  tnde 
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MSoeittioiiSy  and  tiho  nijsteriw  of  aeoret  aodete  nuuntiined  Mb.  Dim 
in  ipite  of  law  and  reason  for  keeping  ati^e  tlie  mouldering  oinSimL. 
embers  of  red  repabKcaiiiMn — ^witb  a  carious  undercurreat  ^'^^ 
of  Fourietini.   How  can  a  Cbaieb  which  has  so  far  lost 
Ha  hold  upon  the  lives  and  eonsdenoea  of  those  who  can 
alone  furnish  forth  iff?  pomps  nnd  ceremonies  expect  a  mani- 
fMtation  now  of  that  re:il  devotional  spirit  which  characterised 
the  old  triumphs  of  ecclesiastical  art  and  devotion  ? 

Both  on  the  occasion  of  this  and  of  the  last  preceding  Tii-EnKiiah 
great  Exhibition,  I  could  not  but  become  con;ni8Hnt  of  the  vi'vliior 
fact  that  the  prevalent  English  idea  ot  mediaival  art  is  not  n^nt"°£l 
acceptable  to,  or  partly  perhaps  accepted  by,  the  most  KJSJ^^i* 
aooomplished  critios  of  other  countries.  With  mnch  of  what  sea«i«ii7. 
we  pffodnoe  in  ehnrch  funitiire  and  deeofation,  and  regard 
as  foMlling  the  true  medieval  theory  of  art,  they  find  unit 
beeanse  the  work  done  fails  to  pfeoisdy  reeall  the  details  of 
the  zemaina  of  church  furniture  and  decoration  which  they 
baTe  most  minutely  studied.  Thus  m  Germany  the  popular 
idea  of  mediajval  architecture  is  concentrated  (except, 
perhaps,  in  the  theories  of  Herr  lleicliensperger  and  liia 
school,  which  is  a  very  small  one)  in  the  aii^^ularities  and 
crinkled  conceits  of  Ervvin  von  Steinbach,  Martin  Roriczer, 
and  Adam  Ivriuift.  In  that  style  great  quantities  of  cluirch 
furniture  and  decoration  still  exist  in  Germany,  and  models 
anitable  ibr  exaet  lepvodnotion  abound.  In  England  the 
ease  is  very  different  The  ioonooburts  of  our  Bnbrmaiion 
did  their  work  mndi  more  ^R^ctoally,  and  left  behind  them 
but  scanty  evidence  of  the  eliaiaoteristics  of  the  fumitnre 
and  decorations  which  once  adorned  the  structures  tliey 
defaced,  but  could  scarcely  destroy.  Hence  it  was  compara- 
tively easy  for  the  Enj^H'^h  to  reconstruct  mediaeval  archi- 
tecture proper  (and  in  that  we  liavc  been  fairly  successful), 
and  difficult  to  provide  consistent  instrumentu  errlesiaslicu. 
The  difficulty  has  been  greatly  increased  by  our  predilection 
for  early  pointed  Gothic  architecture,  remains  of  the  deco- 
rative adjuncts  of  which  are  even  ecaicer  than  those  of  the 
later  styles,  and  of  which  fewer  representations  exist  in 
iUmainated  inannseripts.  Snob  ailfanote  the  English  haTe» 
liiexelbre,  been  Oompelled  to  a  great  extent  to  invent ;  and 
foreigners^  not  beinf  weU  aeqnainted  with  tiie  types  upon 
wfaicubt  we  baye  soo^t  to  reoonstroct,  fidl  to  recognize  the 
oocrectness  and  propriety  of  the  reconstruction.  In  other 
words,  they  appear  to  admit  frankly  the  beauties  of  nle^li^^-^  al  inOennaojw 
dcpiirn  as  a  thinjr  of  the  past  Concedini^  this  in  tiie  present, 
they  would  preserve  every  vc;^tiue  of  it  in  a  wholesome  spirit 
of  conf'ervatisra,  and  go  even  so  far  in  restoration  as  to 
destroy  with  great  cost  and  pains  what  they  aim  at  pie- 
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mr.diobt  serrin*:^;  but  as  for  the  future  of  medieval  clepif^,  except  as 
ox^Dsc^-  a  liliiul  reproduction,  they  fail  to  recognize  or  atlopt  it.  For 
them  it  does  not  appear  to  poesess  sudb  elements     justity  its 
TO-eMtion  BB  a  Imng  bt^le,  intolenmt  vi,  imd  prttdoimnatin^ 
orer-aU  others;  BOoh,  tn  hat,  as  H  would  beoome  if  our 
English    development'*  theorists  were  permitted  fnU  socme. 
I  am  fuUy  awKTO  that  one  lUustrioos  name  in  Franee — that 
Ttom.       of  Viollet  le  Due—passes  cunent  as  an  agb  for  dogmatism 
on  this  sohjeot ;  but  those  who  would  so  use  it  can  him  but 
a  poor  notion  of  the  breadth  of  that  great  writer's  view,  and 
the  ample  .spirit  of  tolernnee  which  (listinguishes  his  practice. 
As  he  PRvti,  in  an  eloquent  pasj^age  of  the  "  resume  his- 
*•  torique  '   of  his   "  Dictionnnire  liait*onne  (hi  Mobilier 
"  Fran^ais,"  "Nous  sommes  dans  ie  temps  des  innovationg 
**  en  toutes  choses  :  mais  nous  inventorions  Ie  passt, puree  q  ue 
^  tunu  sentons  qu*il  nous  ichappe.^    And  iigain,  ^*  rum  am,» 
dare*  nous  ne  pretendons  pas  que  U  ooonaiesaiiee  eiflBto 
des  ehoses  et  des  habitudes  da  moyen  dge  donne  dii  taknt 
anz  artistes  de  notre  temps  qui  n'ont  pu  en  aoqndrir ;  nods 
«  none  sommes  oonTsniea  qa'eUe  doit  aider  Fhomme  habile  et 
«  familier  avee  les  ressouroes  de  son  art"   .  •  •     Nons  ne 
**  pretendons  pas  quMI  faille,  au  milieu  du  dix-neuviime  u^e 
"  8*entourer  de  meubles  copies  sur  ceux  qui  nnu^  sont  laips^eg 
"  par  le  rnoyen  iip^e.    Et  s'il  jMirait  ridicule  aujourd  hui  de 
**  voir  une  femme  en  robe  bouffante  araise  sur  un  iauteuil 
•*  imit^  d'un  fi^ge  grec,  il  ne  Test  gu^re  moins  de  placer  dans 
un  salon  une  chaise  de  quelque  Seigneur  du  quinzi^me 
**  sidcle.  Ce  ^ue  nous  voudrions,  c'est  une  harmonie  parfute 
entie  I'arofaiteotiiie,  le  mobifier^  les  vtomeots  et  les  nsag^ 
o^nsitB      .   .   Le  signe  le  plus  oertun  d*iiiie  crrilintioii  avsMs 
M  o'qbI  lliannonie  entre  les  moeurs»  les  divefe  expreeoionB  de 
*'  rai  t  et  les  produits  de  l*industrie." 

The  licence  M.  le  Due  would  thus  freely  aooord  to  the 
equipments  of  our  residences  he  would  wisely  and  justly  limit 
and  dmw  t!f:^hter  nronnd  the  fnrnitiire  and  decomtion?  of  the 
church  of  the  IJKh  century.  Thus  he  would  regard  as  abuses 
of  the  highest  importance,  when  affecting  eoclesiaetical  pro- 
prieties, slips  of  good  judgment,  and  tnste,  which  would  be 
trivial  only  when  cx^mmitted  by  an  individual.  Ever  since 
(he  says)  **  a  reaction  has  taken  possession  of  us  with  respect 
^  the  arts  of  the  Ifiddle  Ages,  we  have  hegim  to  M  our 
^  chinches  widi  ftmitare,  '  soi-^isalit  gpdiique,'  lidieakNis  in 
Ann,  unsatisfiustory  hotii  la  matefial  tad  exeoation,  and 
^  possessing  no  other  merit  than  lapid  pefishabilHy.''  Would 
1  eould  add  that  much  which  I  Imine  seen  here  and  thene 
scattered  about  in  England  only  possessed  this  last-mentioned 
quality  in  tlie  hig^iest  degiee.   Ajiyhow»  eevtaia  it  ia^hat 
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Mitfaer  in  1862  dot  in  1867  touU  aHj  amomii  of  arguing  or  mh.  diobt 
perfluaaion indooe  the  foreign  jurors,  generallj,  to  look  with  ©ndbcoIa. 
iatinfaction  upon  the  forms  of  mediaBYality  into  which  we  had 

cast  the  bulk  of  OUT  fiimitiiTC  and  equipmenti*  for  the  rvioe 
of  the  rhuTch.  They  would  persistently  maintain,  tirstly, 
that  t lie V  %vere  not  beautiful;  s^ondly,  that  they  were  not 
like  any  remains  of  medieval  ages  they  had  ever  seen :  and 
thirdly,  that  in  point  ot  wurkraanship  they  were  below  the 
level  of  the  best  objects  in  otlier  styles.  In  too  many  crises  it 
imponlUe  to  diukj,  ooDMMtttkmalyf'tliat  thd  strictures  were 


jmt   The  nn&TOQnUe  impawoflion  made  hy  the  Eoolesio- 
  or<*4aldl 


logical  Society's  ooUection  ol  '*«iildbil%**  to  iduoh  obviously 
none  hut  tlie  "very  puie**  had  bean  admitted^  may  be 

illustrated  by  the  following  paaai^  fiom  the  report  of  the 
Belgian  Commisaioner  to  his  Grovemment  in  : — L'ex- 
position  d*ameublement!*  et  d'objets  divers  en  stylo  du 
moycn  age,  organis^e  par  les  soinp  de  la  Soci^te  Arch?Pfv 
lorfifiue  fournit  encore  d'autres  exemplen  tout  aussi  fVap- 
pantfi  (de  maiivais  ^oilt) ;  raais  ici  c'est  j)eut-etre  a  i  esprit 
**  de  syst^me  qu'on  doit  les  singularit^s  qu'on  observe,  II 
**  existe  une  ^cole  qui  semble  entourer  de  son  amour  non 
**  eeulement  tout  ce  qui  nons  &  M  transmuB  per  le  moyen 
Age  maiB  anrtoitt  ee  qu'il  *  pfodnit  de  pins  naif  et  de  plna 
baibaie.*'  While  makly  aokaowledging  that  a  spirit  of 
pedantiy  la  more  often  eilubited  in  such  goods  than  a  apiiit 
of  beauty,  an  Bnglishman  murt  wiliiilly  ahnt  his  eyes  who  -  ■ 
would  leibae  to  leoognize  how  large  an  influence  for  good  haa 
been  exercised  over  even  the  nooks  and  comers  of  our  native 
land — its  village  churches  no  less  than  its  cathedrals — by 
those  who  have,  by  language  sometimes  a  little  over-harsh  and 
contenijituous,  roused  tis  up  from  our  lethargy,  and  shaken 
the  old  8])irit  of  churcliwardenibtn  out  ot  our  drowsy  consti- 
tutions. While  Pugin  specially  addressed  himself  to  revival 
for  the  sake  of  the  Koman  Cathddc  Churchy  the  Cambridge  J^tS°^£^ 
Camden  (nhmately  the  EeoMological)  Society  applied  on  the^^ 
Haelf  to  the  amne  task  for  the  Anglican.  With  equal  vigour,  ^Zuc 
mad,  one  might  poasibly  add»  with  equal  intempeiwiee»  ooth  c^^^!^^ 

? reached  the  aonndest  doctrine,  in  tiie  moat  atrident  voice.  ^^^V'^^^^,"^ 
*erhaps  for  great  diaeaaea  haiah  lemediee  were  necessary ;  tih  'A^^i.h? 
but  now  that  the  medicine  has  operated  and  the  patient  is 
better,  he  should  forget  the  shaking  up  he  received  when  he 
was  awakened  to  the  necessity  of  taking  his  draught. 
Because  he  may  be  better,  it  does  not  ibliow  that  he  may  be 
yet  quite  well ;  and  there  is  still,  I  think,  a  wide  field  of 
action  left  for  bodies  such  as  the  Council  of  the  Architectural 
Museum,  who  nught,  if  they  would,  greatly  asaist  the  good 
by  directing  the  aotif«  emtgrn  ti  the  eit-worlanen 
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btobt  into  the  groove  of  beauty,  and  by  keeping  them  nway  from 
omOKou^'  the  much  efi«ier  courpes  of  qnnrntncss    and  eccentricity. 

Knowing,  as  all  architects  mu»t  know,  liow  much  behindhand 
we  were,  only  some  25  years  ago,  in  everytliincf  connected 
with  the  production  of  decent  furniture,  oroauients,  aad 
decoration  for  the  services  of  the  Church,  duo  allowance 
should  be  made  for  any  shortcomings  wluch  may  stili  manifest 
themselves ;  remembeiiog,  at  the  eame  iime^  how  much  se&r 
it  is  to  recognize  tiiem^  in  order  thit  they  ini^  be  emendsd, 
than  to  shut  our  eyes  to  them  aad  believe  that  we  are  **  all 
"  right,"  and  our  contempotariee  on  the  Continent  all  wrong. 
gUgj^g^pf  There  will  be  Ibund  to  remain,  after  making  all  reasonable  and 
vomer  to  requisite  allowance  for  drawbacks,  abmidant  evidence  of  skill 
art  a  capabihty  on  the  part  of  desicrners  and  draughtsmen, 
makpFFi  and  employers,  buyers  and  sellers  of  ecclesiastical 
equipments  of  all  kinds ;  and  as  compared  -with  similar  classes 
in  any  other  country  of  Europe,  we  have  little  reason  to  fear 
invidious  comparison.  It  woukl  be,  I  think,  unjust  to  a  very 
active  and  very  useful  body  to  put  upon  record  any  impressions 
of  the  rapid  aovance  made  in  Bnglaad  towaida  tiie  revival  of 
decent  and  artistio  deoomtion  for  the  offioes  of  the  Chnich 
without  adverting  to  the  eerviee  rendered  to  the  good  cause 
^A?iS[dei  permstent  labours  of  the  Arundel  Sodeij.  Instituted 

Society  on  hi  tho  year  1830,  in  a  noble  spirit  of  conservatism,  the 
demerit  of  goVBnung  body  of  this  eooiety  has  converted  its  eflbrts  to  do 
JJyj''^  honour  to  the  past  into  a  powerful  form  of  levemir^  upon  the 
present  By  sedulously  putting  l>efore  the  artistic  world 
careful  transcripts  of  some  of  the  most  beautilul  applications 
of  art  to  the  services  of  the  Church  in  medisevai  days,  and  in 
those  of  the  Renaisisance  in  Italy,  they  have  supplied  models 
which  have  proved  of  singular  etiicjicy  in  preparing  the  way 
for  practical  Tevivaib  of  similar  good  wotIdb,  liirou^h  the 
'vmrioQS  media  o£  wall  and  cdOBng  painting,  stained  glnesy 
nosaie,  engraymg,  ittnminatuig,  carvingi  &o.  in  this  country 
of  late  years.  It  is  true  that^  for  a  time»  tlieir  labours  were 
misapprehended,  and  that  they  were  supposed  to  travel  in  too 
restricted  an  orbit ;  but  as  time  rolled  on,  and  men's  luinda 
turned  seriously  to  the  practical  I  question  of  how  to  do  now 
what  fjToat  masters  of  old  had  done  well  in  their  dny>^,  a  more 
just  appreciation  of  the  value  of  puch  niodelH  aro^e ;  and  of 
late  years  the  field  of  the  society's  operations  has  Ixjen  greatly 
enlarged,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  form  in  which  they  now 
present  themselves  in  a  friendly  alliance  with  the  Dcpartiuent 
of  Science  and  Art.  In  speaking  of  this  somety  and  its 
labonrsy  shordy  after  the  dose  dl  tlw  last  Paririan  fixpositioa 
I  Ave  expreawon  to  anttinpations  (in  the  foflowing  terms) 
wfich  H  is  de%fatfid  to  ibd  ha^  beenfhl^and  eatiBfiMfefKi^ 
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realiied,  and  the  fruits  of  wUch  axe  now  to  be  seen  in  many  xb-diot 
departments  of  the  British  section.  I  then  lemarked,  in  oiMtaSIL. 
addressing  a  'puJti^  meeting  at  the  Crystal  PaJace : — *^  I  can- 
not  oonchide  without  expreseing  my  earnest  hope  that  you 
wiU  not  cany  away  the  impressioii  that  studies  of  an  ardueo- 
logical  nature  and  the  carrying  out  of  objects  such  as  this 
society  has  attempted  Jire  without  tlieir  practical  importance 
in  tli'iH  L'enf'nition.  Any  ^l;l^s-})ui^ter,  or  \v;dl-pauitcr,  or  any  invnriouK 
ariij»[  'it  i  npied  with  sculpture  in  any  material,  must  gain  IJSJjJ^^^ 
great  ileal  irom  a  btiuly  ot  the  frescoes*  and  ivories  reproduced 
by  the  society.  They  will,  in  the  fir^t  place,  see  how  im- 
portant it  is  to  endeavour  to  stamp  their  works  with  a 
legttiniate  connection  with  each  other»  and  to  give  them  that 
dramatic  interest  which  is  indiapeneable  to  command  the 
^notions  of  the  bdidder,  A  sii^le  picture,  separated  and 
isolated,  cannot  of  course,  represent  a  course  of  actum  or  take 
coeniiance  of  circumstances  wliich  may  have  preceded  or 
followed  the  moment  selected  for  representation;  but,  in  a 
!*eriei<,  that  connection  of  incident  can  be  indicated  which 
converts  ;irt  from  a  lyric  into  an  e]>ic,  and  ii^vetj  it  an  all" 
powerful  and  moYin<;  influence  over  tlie  ])oj)ular  mind. 

"Again,  any  artist  who  will  stu(]v  these  works  wiii  find  Espedniiy 
that  wnenever  the  simple  exprebr^iou  ot  any  naiurai  emotion  tUapiuitto 
or  any  tender  sensation  has  been  honestly  carried  out, 
everybody  must  be  struck  with  the  power  of  it,  and  will  be 
ready  to  overlook  almost  any  amount  of  technical  imperfec- 
tion. Further,  they  give  us  an  interesting  illustration  of  a 
very  difficult  practical  question  which  is  every  day  presenting 
itself — namely,  how  far  it  may  be  possible  to  unite  with  truth 
and  sentiment  a  just  sufficient  amount  of  archaism  in  form 
to  connect  itself  without  jarrinjx  upon  our  senses  with  tlie 
medi.Tval  style  which,  in  modem  works  of  that  character, 
we  are  bound  to  preserve  and  carry  out?  They  sliow  us 
that  a  mode  of  mural  decoration  may  be  used  wliich  shall 
express  all  needful  qualities  of  thought  and  feehng,  and  shall 
yet  assimilate  by  its  peculiar  angularities  to  an  early  style  of 
architecture  widiout  shocking  the  feelings  by  any  gross  want 
of  <lrawiog  or  absence  of  human  emotion  and  character.  A 
very  little  addition,  by  way  of  correction,  to  the  design  of 
these  frescoes  is  quite  as  much  as  the  eye  can  desire,  which 
wants  rather  to  see  the  subject  of  the  picture  and  the  thought 
of  the  painter  than  to  ascertain  whether  the  work  is  well 
executed  mechanically  and  with  what  amount  of  dexterity. 
It  is  nnt  hy  ntti  mptin^  on  all  occasions  to  put  Kaffaelle 
where  Katriieile  ought  not  to  be  that  we  can  obtain  those 
effects  which  neither  Bafiaeile  nor  Griotto  ever  aimed  at 
without  realising/* 

/■■ 
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Mb.  diqbt  Aft^r  Fjranoe  and  England,  there  is  no  countiy  of  Euzmpe 
oN^BcoRA-  in  which  a  greater  effort  haa  been  made  t6  emancipafte  ifift 
noir^c.   Qj^jjii  ftuni  the  old  JoBuit  rococo  style,  which  oven  yet 

iT/'fidSim  provaUa  too  much,  and  U)  Bubstitute  for  it  something  in  better 
tribute  to  '  k 00 1 iinfiT  With  the  nf>h1o  old  mQ(Vvwn\  monuments  of  the  land 
Eri)riishmoti  than  Bolrrium  *,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  notice  how  largely  this 
•mdWeilel*  improvement  has  been  assisted  by  the  knowlcdiro  and  labours 
of  three  Englishmen.  Tlie  names  of  Mettrir^!.  King,  Philp, 
and  W  I  ale  will  at  once  occur  to  the  recollection  of  all  who 
have  watchtid  the  iielgian  movement  with  interest.  The  first 
named  haa  dedicated  himaelf  to  the  lUoatialioD  q£,  and  the 
furnishing  of  modela  for  the  reproductiaii  of  medisval  eccleo- 
aatical  huilcBnga  and  furniture,  from  the  largest  atmotore  to 
the  smallest  specimen  of  goldsmiths*  work.  The  second  hm 
conducted  practieally  a  mannfactory  in  which  the  old  Belgian 
"  dinandeiie  or  latten  work  has  been  admirably  and  eco- 
nomically reproduced  ;  and  the  third  is  acknowledged  to  be 
the  most  ardent,  it  not  the  most  learned,  writer  on  Belgian 
archaeology.  He  was  the  rnliuL'"  ;md  movinj;  t^pirit  in  the 
foiiiiatiuu  and  Ulustmtioii  ol  tlic  heautifiil  exliilutioii  of 
church  funiiture,  8cc.  ancient  and  ijuxli-m,  which  took  place 
at  Meclilin  in  1864,  and  which  for  tlie  iii>t  time  revealed 
to  public  admiration  the  treasures  long  hidden  in  the  out- 
of-the-way  churches  of  Belgium,  and  cBpecially  the  master-' 
pieces  of  ihat  Cellini  of  the  mdj  thirteenth  centnry,  Hugo 
d*Oigme& 

SsSj!*^  In  Spain  the  spirit  of  conservatism  of  ancient  monuments 
of  all  kinds  has  been  rapidly  incmsing  of  late  years ;  but^ 
unfortimately,  wars,  j)ronunciamentos,  and  indiyidual  |3ecida- 
tion  have  left  <'OTnpanitively  few  mndeh  to  serve  as  the  basis 
for  any  gi'eat  chauge  in  church  tuniiture  and  decoration.  In 
aod^altal}-  ^"'^^^^^  more  active  spirit  is  alivcj  and  the  Government,  in 
*  noiiri-hing  the  national  sjiirit,  nourishes  with  it  mucli  external 
gniudeur  and  dignity  in  everything  naeociated  with  the 
peculiar  national  church.  In  Italy  the  exigencies  of  the 
State  limit  ezpenditun  upon  eedenastical  deooiatioii.  What 
is  done*  however,  is  generally  upon  a  magiiifioent  scale,  and 
in  a  noble  if  somewhat  imnure  and  overloaded  atyle. 

Haviiu|  thus  generaliseQ  upon  the  relative  positions  of  the 
various  Suropean  nations  in  relation  to  church  fumitiu^, 
ornaments,  and  decoration,  it  may  be  well  to  point  out  briefly 
what  the  Exhibition  contain?  most  noteworthy  in  this  depart- 
ment.    Attention  hns  been   nlready  paid  to  the  mosaics, 
which  are  the  principal  novelty  on  the  pn-^cut  occasion. 
Thoroviviii  Commencing  with  France,  the  ecclesiological  st  udent  may  be 
SruieSSS-  directed  to  a  structure  in  the  park,  which  il  i.s  scarcely  loss 
rrwiie."  ao  insult  to  the  present  staLc  oi  lu  ciiitectui-al  knuwicUgo 
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in  that  country  to  call  a  church  or  chapeL    It  is  filled  IC1.D1011T 
throughojdt  with  aHans  fonts,  pulpits,  retabw,  gnUfifl»  images,  ox  dkcoL- 
**eowm  husSfl^"  p]ate«  yeBtmentsy  hangings,  sacnsty  "^^f^* 
^ings,  &a ;  and  not  omy  are  these  objeots  wbb  fiiYouiEblj 
jispjayed  than  they  were  in  1855,  but  they  are  for  the  most 
port  of  isfimor  quality.    The  best  object  is,  I  think,  the 
massive  corona  lucb  by  Poussielgue  Kusand,  which  hangs  in 
the  middle  of  the  chapel.    Bonet  pdrc  has  a  tolerable  stone 
altiir,  as  has  also  OH%':rr.    Grndos  gliows  slcill  as  a  zinc- 
worker,  and  the  ditiiculiies  ot  bussing  and  shaping  are  well 

S>t  over.  Sevei-al  of  the  great  ironfounders,  as  Ducel  and 
urenne,  exhibit  grilles,  &c. ;  but  rarely  in  satisfactory 
detdgn8  for  the  material,  cabt  iron,  which  never  looks  well 
when  it  assinulates  too  dosely  in  style  of  daeign  to  wrooghi 
iroQ.  Upon  tiw  whole,  the  Freneh  cannot  be  eongiatukted 
iqxm  thfiur  eshilntion  in  this  section. 

.  I  httve  ahready  indicated  tiie  aapeot  nnder  which  our  inBmitaad. 
ftkedi^val  work  generally  appeared  to  the  majori^  of  my 
jiny.   The  only  ^'  exhibits"  whioh  met  with  much  oonimssif 

dation  were  some  of  the  excellent  wrotight-iron  work  by 
Messrs.  Hart  and  Sons,  of  London,  and  by  Messrs.  J^arnard 
and  Bishop,  of  Norwich.  Mr.  Skidmore's  clever  work  failed 
to  please,  a;^  did,  in  different  ways,  much  church  furniture 
and  decoration,  which  meets  with  ready  sale  and  much 
encouragement  in  England,  kucIi  as  iuinis  the  current  pro- 
duction of  houses  in  that  special  line — those,  for  instance,  of . 
Messn.  Cox  and  Oa,  Jones  and  WilHs,  Frank  Smith,  Heaton, 
^nder*  and  Bayne,  O'Connor,  &c.  The  cartoon  for  the 
mosaic  of  the  Last  Supper,  deatined  ht  the  rei^doa  of  the 
Westminster  Abbey  altar,  prepared  by  Messrs.  Clayton  and 
Bell  for  execntion  by  Salviati,  was  wannly  and  justly  com- 
mended. A  small  piece  of  furniture,  executed  from  designs 
by  "Mr.  Cbarlo«  Foster  Hayward,  was  admired ;  but  with 
that  exertion,  and  vnth  that  of  others  ahready  mentioned,  I 
am  bouna  to  confess  that  but  little  of  our  ecclesiastical  and 
medisaval  work  met  witli  any  iither  than  very  "faint  praise."  inBdgium. 

In  the  Belgian  departiaent,  the  great  pulpit,  by  Goyers,  of 
Louvain,  was  held  to  be  good  for  its  money,  ns,  in  the  Dutch, 
was  that  of  Caypeis,  of  Amsterdam ;  in  both,  howoTer,  it 
wKs  felt  that  ei^oni  had  been  eommittBd  in  too  mnoh  imitating  . 
in  wood  arohitectnral  foimsy  parts^  and  inroportiona  qiecial  to 
•tone.  In  this  particolar  a  very  &Toarable  contrast  was 
held  to  be  shown  in  a  very  pretty  "  priediea"  in  the  Austrian 
department,  executed  by  Leimer,  of  Vienna,  and  in  one  or 
two  of  the  oases  and  portable  shrines  shown  in  the  Bavarian 
mtion. 
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Hie  best  church  works  m  the  wjiole  ExJubitkm  were  con* 
adored  to  be  flome  of  the  admirable  leproductioiw  of  mednBral 
lead  omamentatioii  hj  Mondait  and  Bechet,  of  Paris,  and 
the  general  precione  met  il  v^-ork  of  Thierry,  Kusand,  Skid- 
more,  and  Bacheiier.  A«  aU  of  thia  will,  no  doabt,  be  more 
properly  estimated  by  reporters  on  other  classes,  it  may 
sufHce  here  t«»  -iimiiily  indicate  its  general  cxrellenec. 

To  sum  uj)  \\\c  general  impressicms  I  Imvc  derived  from  a 
elobc  inspection  of  the  whole  Exhibition,  as  to  the  relative 
progress  in  the  art.s  of  decoration  made  by  each  nation  sineo 
the  liii-l  iiiuversid  Exliibition,  I  may  btatc  advisedly  th  vt  I 
look  upon  the  advance  made  by  Ei^land  as  the  most  >«pid 
and  meritorious  of  alL  France,  on  her  own  ground^  is  master 
of  the  podtioDy  so  far  as  the  mdversality  of  "  esprit"  in  eveij 
bnmch  of  prodnction  is  eonoemed.  Her  artists  aie  mort 
dexterous  and  prolific,  but  stand  frequently  in  need  of  cor- 
rection when  their  exuberant  fancies  lead  them  into  trivialities. 
On  all  sides  in  her  beautiful  Exhibition,  there  is  evidence  of 
the  danger  which  besets  the  too  ready  hand,  which  run?  away 
as  it  were,  with  its  possessor.  Because  an  artist  cjin  "  tourh 
"  oft  "  a  >vreath  of  flowers  with  enviable  faeility,  there  is  no 
reason  that  we  Bhould  be  smothered  with  roses"  on  all 
occasions.  All  tlmt  1  ranee  ueedt*  now  is  greater  chastity  of 
taste  and  more  elegant  simplicity  ;  in  richness  she  is  without 
s  rival 

En^and  manifests  s^nal  improvement  rather  m  the  sup- 
pression of  the  violentfy  bad  than  in  the  aehievenient  of 
perfect  success  in  what  is  absolutely  good.  What  oar  industry 
still  shows  the  want  of  is  workmen  who  can  paint  and  model 
with  tolerable  fiEunlity.  In  decorative  painting  in  artificial 
keys  and  pcnle?,  a?  "  en  eamaien,"  "  en  rrrisaille,"  "  rehauss^ 

d'or  et  div(  r-  rnetaux,"  ^c.,  and  in  eal)inet  senlpture,  tho 
French  training  of  the  workman,  and  especially  hh  eoni|)ara- 
tive  sdliriety,  give  liim  a  great  advanUige  over  the  eorre- 
sponding  class  in  England,  and  the  national  products  show  it. 
Still,  both  design  and  execution  in  all  branches  iu  both 
countries  are  much  better  than  they  were,  and  an  average 
good  quality  is  infinitely  better  sustained  than  it  used  to  he, 
even  half  a  dozen  years  ago. 

In  Germany,  Austria  has  advanced  more  than  Prusflia ; 
since  the  former  country  shows  much  less  of  that  extravagant 
rococo  or  bad  imitation  of  Louis  Quinze  work,  than  she  used 
to  delight  in ;  and  the  latt«r  has  acquired  a  certain  stiff 
ungainlinesp.  of  average  good  intention,  and  has  apparently 
lost  much  of  the  more  refined  cla^-eicality  which  Schinkel  and 
bis  school  brought  into  vogue.    In  i3^variaj  Holland,  and 
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Belgium  tliore  aro  ^*  ^ns  of  retrogxesaion.  Russia  is  much  **fvTA^* 
where  she  was,  and  the  otiier  northern  natlond  are  rather  o»i>boo«a- 
iTiiprovinir.     Italy     beot)ininp;  more  ?howy  in  style,  but  with  — 
ciii-tuiu  exceptions  remains  less  true  to  her  old  traditions  of  omi^Beu 
excellence.       ...  te'dwibt- 

Happily,  India  is  still  tlie  glorious  old  India  all  true  artists 
Ikivc  learnt  to  veucrate ;  and  it  is  ainidj^t  her  trcuijures  uud  j''^*''™^"*^ 
those  of  other  Oriental  nations  that  more  inspiration  ib  to  be  u.-ncUer. 
acquired  than  elsewhere  in  this  grand  vnd  unrivalled  gatherii^ 
of  the  nations.  Let  us  hope  that  British  working  beee  wiU 
visit  the  great  hive  In  thouBands  and  come  hack  ''laden  with 
**  honeyed  spoils  *'  to  enrich  and  benefit  thraneelvet  and  the 
industrial  arts  of  their  native  land. 
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Eepobt  on  Crystal  and  Faxcy  Gr^s — (Class  16.)—  cn^icBo» 
By  Henry  Chance.  Esq..  MJL  crtstai. 

  QUM. 

My  piir|iri-t»  being  chiefly  to  call  attL'ution  to  objects  Kngitoh 
worthy  uf  s]M:^eiai  remark  in  the  foreign  tiivisiou  of  Class  1(5, 
I  shall  content  myself  with  a  very  brief  notice  oi  Lhe 
English  portioa  The  ezlubition  of  English  glass  is,  as  a 
irhole,  yeiy  inoomplete.  In  crown  and  sheet  glass  there 
is  only  one  exhibitor ;  In  plate  glass  there  are  none ;  and 
even  in  flint  gkss  the  mannmctorers^  properly  so  (»lledy 
are  Teiy  inadequately  represented. 

In  spite,  however^  of  this  deficiency  the  exhibition  ofT^xKiish 
English  flint  glass  is  in  many  respects  exceedingly  good.  *' 
The  glass  is  more  brilliant  than  that  which  is  exhibited  by 
other  countries,  tliis  superiority  being  attributable  partly, 
perhaps,  to  the  composition  of  the  ghiss,  but  mainly  to  the 
liigher  polish  given  to  it.  The  colour  is  generally,  thouc^h 
not  uniformly,  excellent,  a  slightly  purplish  tinge  being 
occasionally  obsen  able. 

Mr.  Copeland  exhibits  some  glass  made  with  Ameriam  >tr.  Copo- 
sand,  and  which  in  purity  of  oolonr  is,  I  think,  unrivalled;**^ 
bat  this  sand  is  too  expensive  for  ordinary  use. 

The  ei^ving  of  the  English  glass  reflects  the  highest  m^^'^"* 
credit  both  on  tlie  designer  and  the  workman.  The  en-  ii^* 
graved  glass  of  Mr.  Dobson,  and  of  Messrs.  Millar*  of  Edin- 
burgh, is  specially  worthy  of  notice. 

Messrs.  Phillips  and  Pearce  have  some  very  good  imitations  Messrs.  pbii- 
of  old  Venetian  glass,  and  a  chandelier  for  eight  lights  of  a  "p"*^®*'**- 
character  differpnt  from  that  of  any  other  in  the  Exhibition. 

The  chandehers  of  Messrs.  Osier  were,  unfortunately,  not  Mean, 
erected  in  time  to  admit  of  their  being  examined  by  the^^*'' 
jury.    The  quality  of  the  glass  is  exceediiigly  line,  and  the 
smaller  chandeliers  are  very  elegant.    The  tubes  conveying 
the  gas  to  the  burners  are  very  skilfully  concealed. 

The  bottles  exhibited  by  the  Canada  Glass  Company  are 
worthy  of  notice. 

The  English  exhibitors  of  flint  glass  eonflne  themselves 
almost  entirely  to  pure  white  crystal.   In  coloured  flint  ^^^^'^ 
glass  the  foreign  exhibitors  stand  quite  alone,  and  the 
variety,  taste,  and  ingenuity  which  they  have  displayed  in 
this  beaattM  maniifiuitare  cannot  be  too  highly  praised. 

The  Baccarat  Company  exhibit  two  very  large  vases  and  BwcMBt 
a  centre  tazza  of  white  and  ruby  glass  (flashed),  the  cutting 
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showing  tiio  clear  ^];\^^.  The  ruby  CDlour  is  very  brill i;uib, 
the  enixraviuf:;  is  well  desirrned  and  mu.^t  carefully  executedL 
This  company  exhibits,  abio,  some  very  beautiful  vases  of 
blue  or  ruby  glass  flashed  oa  opal,  a  large  portion  of  the 
coloured  glass  being  cut  away  so  as  to  escpose  the  opal. 

The  large  candelabra  of  the  Si  Louis  Company  are  very 
dull  in  colour.  They  exhibit^  however,  a  very  brilliant 
vase  of  white  flint  glass  with  twelve  medallions,  six  of  which 
are  cut  in  relief,  and  the  remainder  produced  by  the  action 
of  h3'drofluoric  acid.  This  latter  method  of  ornamentation 
is  used  to  a  considenihle  extent  in  the  glass  both  of  St 
Louis  and  Baccarat,  and  with  very  good  effect.  The  coloured 
glass  of  the  St.  Louis  Company  is  very  fine,  and  I  would 
call  especial  attention  to  their  ruby  obtained  by  staining 
instead  of  by  flashing. 

In  the  collection  of  }1,  Monot  there  are  two  large  cande- 
labra remarkable  for  the  whiteness  of  the  glass.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  English  department  (except  Mr.  Copeland's 
glass,  to  which  I  have  ahnsady  alluded)  superior  to  tihem  in 
poiut  of  purity  of  colour.  M.  Monot  exhibits^  also,  some 
fine  imitations  of  Venetian  filigrana  vases  and  tazze,  and  a 
fine  vitro-ditrina  goblet.  I  was  very  much  struck  also 
with  the  green  and  amber  colours  displayed  in  his  csskete, 
vases,  &c 

Thore  is  much  that  is  r>ttr;ictive  in  Mr.  Maes's  collection, 
especially  the  very  thin  tlint-glass  goblets,  cups,  and  de- 
canters, covered  with  a  light  gilt  pattern.  These  glasses 
are  of  the  most  delicate  character,  and  must  have  been  the 
production  of  a  very  skilful  workman. 

iu  the  Austrian  department,  no  one,  I  thiuk,  can  fail  to 
admire  the  white  flint  glass  exhibited  by  Mr.  Lobme^r,  in 
a  greai  variety  of  forms,  all  in  food  taste,  and  admiEably 
worked  out  His  dessert  service,  with  the  candelabra 
formed  of  a  combination  of  metal  and  glassy  ia,  both  in  point 
of  design  and  executioD,  one  of  the  moat  beautiful  dis[)lay8 
in  dass  16.  He  exhibits  also  a  very  elegant  chandelier  of 
the  same  character 

In  maiiy  of  the  other  collections  of  glass  in  the  Bohemian 
and  Austrian  department  there  is  much  that  is  interesting  ; 
vessels  of  green  gla5s  in  the  old  style,  enamelled  \Y\th  arms ; 
vessels  bos.sed  with  imitations  of  precious  stones  ;  and  a 
great  variety  of  va.ses  of  the  well-known  Bohemian  glass. 

The  exhibition  of  opaijue  glass,  in  the  Russian  oLoction, 
of  almost  every  tint,  and  the  vessels  of  a  iich  deep  red 
oolour,  composed  of  a  ^laas  called  Pourporine,  will  well 
repay  a  caxMi  ftxamitiafcion.   These  glasseis  have  been  pro- 
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ductiJ  ut  the  iioyal  manufactory  at  St  Petersburg,  under  ^  Mn. 
the  superintendence  and  from  tlie  receipts  of  M.  Bonaf^^  ^CBYWAi 
cheitiist  Ui  the  Royal  establishment.  ^ckliML* 

One  of  the  most  interesting  collections  of  glass  is  tl?at  of  .^r--. 
Dr.  Salviati,  in  the  Italian  department  I  would  mention 
specjally  tbe  IbUowiog — a  veiy  fine  chandelier  of  the  old 
^rpe,  tlie  flowers  worked  oat  with  great  delicacy  And  dear- 
nese ;  a  laige  and  two  smaller  '^speoehi,"  ornamented  with 
wieatbe,  flowers,  &c. ;  and  a  great  variety  of  baiswing  wine 
glasses  and gobleta« basins,  plates,  vases,  &a  of  difl'erent  ferms 
and  colours.  Although  it  would  be  too  much  to  say  that 
these  productions  come  up  to  the  old  Yenotinn  trlass,  they 
are,  nevertliele&s,  exceedingly  creditable  to  Dr.  Salviati,  who 
has  had  many  difiiculties  to  overcome  in  bringing  them  to 
their  present  state  of  jK-rfection. 

To  revert  again  to  the  French  depm  t  inent,  the  collection  Fnuoe. 
of  M.  Paris  is  remarkable  for  the  great  vjiriety  of  coloured 
crystal  glass,  lamp-glassea,  enamels,  and  pipes  and  other 
artidee     n^tal  enamelled  with  glass. 

In  plate  glass  the  St  Qobain  Company  have  suooeeded  in  '  ■'^^^^ 
produeing  a  silvered  plate  which  measures  5*90  by  3*68  ^^^^"^ 
metres,  equal  to  a  sur&oe  of  more  than  21  square  metres. 
They  exhibit  also  a  clear  plate  of  about  the  same  size. 

The  plates  exhibited  by  the  companies  of  Cirey  and 
Montlu^on  are  also  of  very  large  dimensiona 

Those  of  M.  Patoux  are  smaller  but  of  excellent  quality.  M.FMo«ir 
In  ])oint  of  surface,  the  glass  of  Montlu^on  is  superior  to 
that  of  other  exhibitors. 

Brosette  and  Co.  exhibit  gla.ss  silvered  without  the  use  i^rostttc  l 
of  mercury,  avoiding  thereby  the  use  of  a  material  very  l^gVfi,, 
injurious  to  the  workmen.  They  silver  annually  more  than 
20,000  squave  metres  of  glass  by  their  process. 

I  ought  not  to  omit  to  call  attention  to  the  moulded  asnh 
flint  glass  exhibited  in  the  department  of  the  United  States  ^''^ 
of  America,   The  glass  itself  is  inferior  both  in  quality  and 
colour,  but  is  remarkable  for  the  success  with  which  larg^ 
vessels  have  been  moulded  in  one  single  piece»  without 
showing  any  trace  of  the  mould. 

In  the  process  of  manufacturing  gk'^s  the  most  important 
change  that  has  taken  place  of  late  years  is  the  employment 
(for  melting  the  materials  of  which  ghus-s  is  composed)  of 
Mr.  Siemen's  regenerative  gai»-fumace  instead  of  the  ordinaiy 
furnace  heated  by  coal.  This  process  ha5!  been  adopted  to 
a  considerable  extent  in  England  in  the  nianul'.icture  of 
crown,  sheet,  plate,  and  flint  glass.  In  France  the  ilint- 
works  of  Baccarat,  St.  Louis,  and  Cliehy  (M.  Maes),  and 
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Mb.     tlie  plateworks  of  St.  Gobain  have  adopted  it ;  hwt  in  the 
*Sby8^^*  latter  country  it  has  not  yet  been  omploycd  \s  itii  .success  in 
*'giI»'^  the  manuiactun*  of  sheet  glass,  lH  )ttie3,  or  common  table 
—     glass.    In  Belgium  it  is  employed  in  the  flint-glass  works 
of  the  Herbatte  Company,    Hitherto,  in  applying  this  pro- 
cess to  the  manufacture  of  flint  glass,  it  has  been  necessary 
to  use  covered  pots,  as  under  the  old  system,  it  having  been 
fywad  thai  some  of  the  gases  passing  through  the  fumaee 
deozydiMd  the  lead  (used  in  the  oompoeitioii  of  the  c^mb) 
when  exposed  to  their  aetion  is  open  pots. 

This  difficulty  has,  howerer,  been  overcome  by  the  oom- 
paay  of  St.  Louis,  who  have  succeeded  in  rnMng  flint 
glass  in  open  pots  by  Mr.  Siemen's  prooeas,  with  oertais 
modifications,  coal  being  the  fuel  employed. 

T  oannot  conclude  without  tendering  Tny  "best  thanks  to 
my  colleagues,  M.  Bontemps  and  Mr.  Cooke  ;  to  the  former 
for  mucli  valuable  iiiforiuation,  and  t-o  the  Intter  for  the 
use  of  liis  notes  on  various  objects  ot  art  exhibited  in  Class 
16. 
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Befobt  on  Painting  on  Glass— (Claw  16.)— By     „  „ 

T.  Gambibb  Pabbt,  Esq.  '^'^  ot^'' 

OX 


The  art  of  glass  painting  can  rarely  receive  justice  ia  a  Diffigu^gy 
general  exhibition.  Its  dimmed  I'lglit  is  injurious  to  most  Eibibltion. 
other  objects.  Tt  is  as  exclusive  in  an  exhibition  as  a  beech 
tree  in  a  tbrcst,  under  which  nothing  efse  will  <^ro\v.  It 
wouUl  be  difficult  to  place  it  under  more  injurious  circum- 
stances than  in  the  present  instance,  Tlic  principal  collection 
of  it  ia  in  the  great  corridor  leading  from  the  Trocadero 
entrance^  where  works  of  all  variety  of  dimensions  and 
character  are  conngned  to  a  height  equal  to  the  clereatoriea 
of  iome  cathedrals.  At  several  principal  entrances  there  are 
screens  filled  with  painted  glass,  where  the  light  is  nearly 
equal  on  both  sides,  or  the  glare  of  other  objects  renders  aU 
attempts  at  a  fair  exhibition  of  its  futile*  These  and  other 
objections  may  account  for  the  absence  of  works  from  estab- 
lishments of  acknowledged  superiority  in  their  several  couti- 
tries.  The  well-known  names  of  Bertini  in  Italy,  Capronnier 
in  Belgium,  Ainsmiiller  in  Germanv,  Gerente  at  Paris,  and 
Clayton  and  Bell  in  England,  do  nut  appear.  From  these 
various  circumstances  rather  tlum  from  any  inferiority  in  the 
works  themselves  the  present  Exhibition  does  not  £urly 
or  adequately  represent  the  art  as  it  is  now  advanced  ix 
Enrope. 

One  matter  of  real  and  general  interest — ^the  distinctive 
characteristics  of  the  various  national  scliools  of  this  art — 
ought  to  have  been  the  prominent  object  in  their  arrangement 
In  place  of  it  we  have  a  medley  of  confusion.  The  English 
works  arc  all  together,  of  nil  styles  and  qualitiet?,  in  clotfC 
juxtaposition  ruinous  to  their  effect.  A  gre;it  array  of 
French  works  opposite  to  them  are  in  similar  circumstanceij — 
one  with  a  western,  the  other  witli  an  eastern,  light — so  that 
when  one  side  is  light  the  other  is  dull.  The  two  schools 
can  never  be  fairly  compared ;  beside  which,  the  scattering 
of  specimens  all  about  toe  Exhibition  is  verv  injurious.  In 
short,  painted  glass  Is  the  one  art  treated  with  indifference — 
its  specimens  are  put  about  anywhere^  without  dasrification 
and  without  regard  to  place  or  distance.  This  is  less  the 
£iult  of  the  Commission  than  of  the  building,  where  no 
proper  place  whatever  was  provided  for  works  of  this  art 

In  France  the  system  now  irenendly  prevails  of  erivintr  a  T**hnic»i 
semi-opaque  solidity  to  the  glass  by  the  use  of  various  ena-li»  wriitt 
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MK.PAMT  mele,  and  of  the  general  adoption  of  a  pictorial  treatment  of 
PAmnro  puhjects  not  mcrelv  irrespective  of  the  styles,  but  ot"  the 
ov^ABs.  j^i^Q     ijjg  areiiitec'ture  in  which  they  are  set.    The  use 

of  adventitious  enamel b  for  !?oUdifying  the  effect  of  the  glass 
was  justified  to  the  writer  by  one  of  the  principal  French 
artists  on  the  ground  of  the  difference  between  the  bright 
light  of  the  Continent  and  the  sombreness  of  England.  No 
doubt,  in  works  of  professedly  modem  pictorial  effect,  an 
artist  may  do  as  he  likes,  and  must  be  judged  accordingly. 

In  the  earlier  styles  of  the  thirteenth  and  early  fourteenth 
centiuies  the  mellow  effect  was  produced  by  the  quality  of 
the  glass.  This  quality  is  now  reproduced,  but  French 
artiste  rarely  avail  theinHelves  of  It.  Specimenp  of  materials 
for  '▼Intis  painter?  are  exhihiled  by  Bitterlin,  of  Paris :  .Tenet 
and  Cie.,  Deviller  and  Cie.,  and  Lambert,  from  Belgium; 
Wititlioft,  fVo:n  l^ussia ;  and  Mesijrs.  Chimce  aud  Medtsrs. 
Powell,  IVom  England,  and  others. 

Another  leading  glass  painter,  confessing  wiih  rcgiet  how- 
few  of  his  art  were  worihy  of  being  called  artists,  allovred 
that  the  modem  pictorial  treatment  was  bad,  but  commercially 
inevitable  for  a  public  which  had  but  little  knowledge  or 
care  for  the  proprieties  of  the  art  or  discrimination  of  its 
merits.  It  is  a  pity,  indeed,  that  an  art  of  such  power  and 
beauty  should  be  sacrificed  to  such  considerations.  No  doubt 
*'  the  public"  is,  en  masse,  an  animal  which  prefers  pleasure  to 
principle — and  little  wonder  !  in  an  aL'«"  when  old  tnithi^  are 
regarded  as  little  else  than  the  scales  which  fell  from  the  eyes 
of  the  blinded  apostle. 
Technical  The  Germans  follow  much  the  same  system.  Their  use  of 
the  art  in  enamel  is  commonly  heavier  tlum  theFreucii.  Their  windows 
are  usually  dull  when  the  colours  are  light,  or  heavy  when 
the  colours  are  powerful.  The  character  of  their  design  is 
apt  to  have  a  certain  primness  and  stiflhess  in  it,  which,  how- 
ever, is  preferable,  in  association  with  definite  architectuiol 
forme,  to  the  excessive  freedom  of  the  opposite  fault 
ittBiiBinid.  The  English  are  open  to  very  severe  criticism  on  many 
points,  but  their  appreciation  of  the  excellences  of  ancient  ait 
has  induced  their  more  general  adoption  of  a  material  and  a 
system  of  its  n«e  more  coneit^tent  with  the  nature  of  the  fihism 
itself  than  is  commonlv  found  in  other  schools.  A  lu-ti  il-? 
refractive  ^lar^.s  is  generally  used  by  them  for  its  rich  nu  Uow- 
ness,  wliich  much  semi-opiique  enamel  would  mar.  Such 
enamel  on  glass  is  much  like  breathing  on  a  gem.  Transpa- 
rent coloured  enamels  are  also  very  litde  used  in  England,  on 
the  same  principle  that  we  deure  rather  to  ^ain  a  purity  of 
effect  hj  qualities  of  the  glass,  while  they  ful6w  throughout 
a  more  artificial  system.   The  genuine  (JoUiio  feeling  and 
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drawinpc,  both  in  fi^^irc  tmd  ornament,  are  much  more  tnily  p*t!T 
expiesiieil  hy  oiu  paiutcra  thiiu  by  theirs;  but  in  the  high  ^AOttw 
quklitj  of  dnwiog  and  knowledge  of  the  figure  thej  are  obou^. 
nr  saperior  to  us.  Their  works  are  more  genenJly  those  of 
artists  by  education,  while  ours  are  comnunoly  left  to  ipnonunt 
feeling  and  intuition.  There  is  no  more  fatal  mietake  than 
that  anyone  can  draw  well  enough  for  a  Gothic  window. 
Indeed,  no  man  could  draw  too  well.  None  but  the  most 
educated  hand  and  refiued  tjcntlmciit  to  guide  it  could  com- 
bine the  cxcelleut  brautie:^  of  "  t-tyle  "  with  the  high  charactor 
of  expression  (!<  iiuuided  by  modern  experience.  The  vmirty 
of  Styles  are  to  liis  iut  what  the  variety  of  mode  uiui  metre 
are  to  mur^ic  or  to  poetry.  The  wretched  result  of  consigning 
til  in  art  to  inferior  hauda  and  iiiiii<b  is  to  dit»card  so  many 
characters  and  modes  of  expression,  and  to  bring  all  work  to 
one  level  of  sameness  and  inapidity. 

In  reviewbg  the  works  sent  for  exhihition,  it  is  proposed 
to  take  them  in  the  following  order: — Firstly,  those  of  M. 
2^far^chal»  of  Metz;  secondly,  those  in  the  French  model 
church ;  thurdly,  those  in  the  great  vestibule  at  the  entrance 
Cot^  de  hi  S^ne;  fourthly,  those  on  screens  or  otherwise 
scattered. 

^f.  ^lardchal's  ^collection  extends  over  the  range  of  art  GUMMiiit. 
from  the  earliest  style  of  the  13th  century  to  the  most  modem  cofoJred 
gla!?s  j)liotograph.  Tt  is  seen  with  the  most  flattering  advan-  euameia, 
tage,  posscs^scd  by  no  other,  in  a  building  speciiiiiy  constructed, 
with  a  soft  and  steady  north  lisht,  and  within  agreeable  range 
of  si^ht  The  two  eyes  of  Sua  collection  are  two  enamel 
paintings  on  ^ass  of  the  finest  kind,  and  of  great  artistio 
merit  Of  their  particular  phase  of  the  art  they  are  great 
successes^  One  is  the  portrait  of  ^1.  ^far^chal,  the  other 
represents  an  incident  in  the  hfe  of  Tobit.  They  have  the 
api^earance  of  two  rich  oil  paintings  rendered  transparent. 
They  are  produced  by  the  combination  of  transparent  and 
opaque  enamels,  and  entirely  oxhaiist  the  rewnrceB  of  the 
art.  PerhnpB  their  ««r(  :ii(  t  (  iipuce  is  in  the  production 
of  deep  shavlows,  wiiLout  that  opacity  common  to  other 
attempts  of  the  kind,  as  in  the  copy  of  the  "  Deposition,  by 
Kubcns,  by  Mr.  Lovin,  of  Chartres,  in  the  great  vestibule, 
where  ihe  black  shadows  equal  even  the  coarse  productiaos 
of  the  school  of  Van  Linge ;  and  as  in  a  portrait  of  the 
Emperor,  by  K.  Schmidt,  of  Aix-k-ChapeUe,  where  the 
dense  opacity  of  the  shadows  repels  the  eye,  while  the  Hghts 
are  glaring. 

Mar^chal's  two  |uoturea  on  glass  are  finished  with  aU 
the  care  of  a  miniature-painter.  It  must  only  be  a  question 
hoto/ar  such  works  are  desirable. 
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1U.PAKIIV     M.  Marshal  desires  to  show  how  motures  of  lihe  highest 
PAiNTi>a  class  may  take  their  places  in.  windows  aa  weB  as  \xpaa 
01  GjLABg.  y/ffXi^    He  sajs  that  windows  hare  hitherto  been  painted 
Tbo  argu-    fbf  ohurdios — ^ho  wishes  to  paint  for  palaces.    Is  not  the 
and  c<jn.     painful  and  laborions  ednoatioDj  npon  which  alone  the 
^i^^    greatest  works  of  art  can  be  prodnced^  thrown  away  when 
its  highest  strains  (such  as  he  would,  apparently,  so  apply) 
are  expended  upon  the  most  fragile  of  all  materials,  and 
subject  daily  to  the  mean  risks  of  curtain-rods  and  shutter- 
bars,  the  house-painter's  ladders,  and  the  housemaid's  spider- 
broom. 

There  is  plenty  of  room  for  genius  of  the  highest  order  in 
this  ai't,  though  not  of  such  application  of  it  as  this ;  but 
rather  in  vigour  and  rapidity,  in  worioi  dashed  off  with  all 
the  breadth,  boldness^  and  refiiiement  of  the  most  6ying  but 
most  educated  hand. 

Donatello,  Ghiberti,  Perino  del  Vaga»  and  Ferugtno  de- 
signed for  glass.  Those  giants  were  not  too  big  for  such 
an  art  Their  remains  in  it  arc  bnt  few  indeed.  Their 
style  may  be  in  a  degree  inferred  from  contemporary  works, 
and  they  are  grandly  bold  and  vigorous,  and,  in  their  best 
specimens,  ricii  in  that  refinement,  too,  from  which  a  true 
"  artistic  sense  could  never  err>  even  in  its  most  dashing  and 
^       reckless  humour. 

•'■*"*■*  "  That  art  had  been  first  perfected  north  of  the  Alps.  Its 
quaint  drawing  was  its  faBhion,  not  its  feebleness.  A  fine 
ttrliatio  eenae  and  dashing  hand  bad  «rer  been  and  ever  nraal 
be>  if  it  be  rightly  understood^  the  oharaoteristice  -of  that 
pure  art  of  wi^ow  jeweliery. 

How  different  is  all  this  to  the  art  pressed  forward,  and 
with  much  admirable  talent,  by  the  leader  of  the  modem 
French  sohocdl  Ills  ideal  of  high  art  would  utterly  destroy 
the  idiosyncrncy  of  the  art  of  glass — an  ideal  which  would 
bring  all  the  phases  of  the  painter*a  art  to  one  dead  level  of 
eimiiarity.  Why  should  not  glass  glory  in  an  art  all  its  own 
- — an  art  as  high  as  thorough  knowledge,  vigour,  rapidity, 
and  refinement  together  could  make  it  ?  These  remarkable 
works  of  Marechars  may  remind  us  of  the  glazings  of 
Vandyke  and  the  miniature  stippliog  of  Mabnse — many 
may  admire  these  qualities,  but  ney  would  be  better  in  a 
liess  fragile  material  than  glass ;  wcHfks  which  when  injured^ 
to  mend  them  ia  to  mar  them.  They  are  works  of  lahoiir 
misplaced  and  genius  misapplied.  They  may  be  made  now 
and  then  to  show  what  transparmt  enamel  can  do,  but  the 
world  cannot  afford  to  buy  them ;  and,  as  the  greatest  com> 
pliment  to  them,  it  may  be  said*  fine  Art  cannot  u^wd  to 
risk  them* 
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In  tlio  eiime  collection  is  a  large  subject  of  four  ascemliug  Mh.  i  ahry 
saints.  It  aims  at  much  the  sanio  results  as  the  two  windows  pAj>iiifo 
nut  desofibecL  It  must  be  judged  upon  its  own  8tand«rd 
It  is  entirely  realistia  It  ignores  all  limitation  of  treatment 
and  material,  and,  hj  assuming  all  the  qualities  of  an  ordt*- 
may  picture,  it  defies  a  criticism  which  it  will  not  bear — for, 
however  good  the  mechanical  part  of  it  may  be^  and  rieh 
the  colour,  the  real  art  of  picture,  upon  which  it  presumes* 
fails:  for  the  figures  are  tame  and  expressionless,  and* 
especially  that  of  St.  Bmi  h  u  ru  not  well  <1ra\vn.  Had  this 
work  been  one  of  more  genuine  glas^j-painting — namely, 
vigorous,  rapid,  conventional,  :md  suggestive,  such  as  the 
character  of  the  material  demands — any  such  criticism  would 
have  been  utterly  out  of  place. 

Near  the  outer  door  are  four  panels  for  M.  Violet  le  Due's 
studio.  They  are  evidently  intended  as  a  pleasant  snbatttuts 
for  a  musUn  curtain.  l%e  whole  of  the  ornamentation^  and 
especially  the  light-band  figure,  is  gracefully  and  charmingly 
executed. 

M.  Mar^al  is  an  artist  of  much  power  and  accomplish- 
ment ;  so  much  the  more,  therefore,  would  he  be  doing 
injury  to  liis  wvi  by  h\?-  advocacy  of  a  highly-wrought 
pictorial  system  on  a  large  scale.  It  catches  the  eye,  nnd 
excites  the  applause  of  the  public,  but  at  the  same  time  it 
deprives  the  pure  art  of  glass-] )?iinting  of  its  special  genius 
and  would  bring  its  works  to  the  routine  level  of  gallery 
pictures.  Bather  let  buon-fresco  and  oil,  wall  painting 
and  easel  jMuntings,  and  paintings  on  glass,  retain  thenr 
tpeeial  qualities,  and  thus  magnify  the  art  by  presenting, 
with  excellences  proper  to  each,  lo  many  and  diverse  modes 
and  methods  r f  expression. 

Near  to  M.  Mar^chal's  collection  is  the  Chapelle  du  Pare,  Work»in 
in  which  are  idl  kinds  of  church  furniture  collected  by  M.  ^^S^ 
L^vfique.  Spcciments  of  hi«  painted  glnss  fill  one  of  the 
transepts  numbered  43.  In  one  of  the  apsldal  recesses  (24) 
are  windows  by  M.  Ely.  The  central  one,  taken  on  its  own 
ground  as  a  piece  of  work  professing  extreme  simplicity  of 
treatment,  roust  be  commended  for  its  modesty  of  feeling, 
general  good  ta^te,  and  bold  ut^c  of  lead.  In  ISO.  are 
wee  windows  by  M.  Gbell  Laurent,  in  three  extreme  treat- 
ments of  sMe.  On  the  left  is  one  ezceedvely  archaic, 
and  sup^)li6d  with  ample  coats  of  artifidal  dirt,  to  give  it 
mock  antiquity.  On  the  right  is  Titian's  Assumption  of  the 
Virgin,  worked  into  a  rich  transparency.  In  the  centre  is  a 
pictorial  design  of  considerable  delicacy  of  sentiment  and 
execution.  It  is  purposely  painted  faintly,  but  with  drawing 
ixt  superior  to  what  is  at  all  commonly  found  among  men 
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mbPm  of  bis  craft.   No.  45,  by  M.  Liuaon,  is  a  boldly-dengned 

PXISTI90  '^li^ow  of  late  BenaiBBaiice  style*  spoilt  by  tbe  tmn,  smooth 
o*  Qlum,  quality  of  the  glass,  and  further  spoilt  by  tbe  commonplace 
border  all  round  it.     No.  5,  a  transept  filled  with  glass*  by 
M.  Bazin,  in  the  style  of  pictorial  transparency  now  most 

common  nnd  apparently  popular  in  France — ;i  style  asso* 
elated  with  Gothic  architecture,  but  utterly  contemptuous 
of  all  Gothic  precedent,  principles  and  reptraintB,  and 
substituting  for  tliem  neither  greater  delicacy  of  art, 
nor  jrrandeur  of  effect,  nor  aught  else  which  conduces  in 
ecclesiu^iical  art  to  tbe  refined  expression  of  rebgious  senti- 
ment. 

In  a  building  for  the  exhibition  of  photo-eenlptuxe  are 
specmnens  of  small  domestic  windows,  in  the  style  of  Dutch 

and  Flemish  glass  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries* 
by  M.  La&ye.  Some  of  the  beads  are  etched  with  great 
refinement,  and  the  heraldic  framework  is  boldly  coloured 
and  strongly  leaded.  The  contrast  of  the  two  qujdities  is 
too  poworful  to  be  agreeable ;  but  they  are  successful  for 
what  they  [jrofe^^!  to  be. 
Workaof  'jvc'it  Corridor,  C6t^  de  la  Seine,  the  height  and 

fr"rli*ilithe  ^^^^^^  juxtii-put^ition  of  glays  of  different  Htyle,  quality,  and 
jnr«it  oorri-  dimenaiou  ib  most  injurious,  and  any  delicate  work  hardly 
appreciable,  even  with  an  opera  glass.  On  tbe  right  side 
on  entering,  the  woria  aie  piincipaUy  English.  On  this 
side  most  worthy  of  notice  is  a  large  window  by  M.  Gey  ling* 
of  ^enna.  What  is  good  in  it  is  the  evident  intention 
of  working  in  some  degree  architecturally;  what  is  un- 
satis&ctory  is  the  entire  want  of  any  balance  or  relation  of 
colours.  The  qualities  of  the  bine  background  of  the  figures 
and  in  the  canopies  above  aud  below  seem  to  put  the  rest 

out  of  crear. 

The  Avorks  in  this  gallery  are  not  numbered.  Near  the 
first  uieiitioned  is  a  large  window  for  the  Soutli  Kensington 
Museum.  It  is  a  bold  essay  of  richly-coloured  t^ubjects  in 
tbe  plainest  mosaic  glass ;  but  the  ty[>e  of  the  figures  is 
heavy  and  unpleasant.  The  action  of  the  draperies  needs 
more  power  by  definite  nuirking  by  lines  or  leading  in  a 
window  com|)Osed  on  such  a  prindple  of  bold  simpUoity.  The 
glass  is  good  throughout,  the  white  silvery  and  refractive. 

Next  to  it  is  a  window  by  Mr.  J.  Powell,  of  Messrs. 
Hardman's,  perfect  in  its  style  and  admirable  itf  its  illus- 
tration of  treating  a  subject  which  spreads  over  many  lights 
by  so  composing  the  group  in  each  liirbt  that  it  is  perfect 
and  distinct.  The  subject  is  maintained  throughout  It 
fullil.-  tlte  object  of  the  j)ainter  without  trari.s;4re:*sing  the 
comporsition  of  the  architect.     For  merits  bucU  as  these* 
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for  its  great  refinement  without  throwing  awaj  unnec(^  ay  Mr.  pasbt 
labour,  this  work  is  one  of  the  greatest  gems  of  the  whole  i>  ?nv . 
Exhibition.  oxGLAiw. 

Messrs.  Lavers  and  Barrniifl  cxliiljit  two  windows  de- 
signed with  much  good  feclint^,  and  in  adniirahle  gla.ss, 
but  much  injured  by  the  too  forced  rectangukrity  of  the 
leading. 

Messrs.  jNIorrlrf,  Marshal,  and  Co.,  have  but  tliree  small 
specimens  characterised  by  their  usual  combination  of  deli- 
cacy and  logour,  sobriety  and  quaintness. 

Over  Messra  Mioton's  stall  a  work  by  Messrs.  Powell 
and  Son&  A  free  and  clever  design  of  Kenaissance  ara- 
be^ue,  with  medallions  of  colours;  bat  the  latter  are  too 
heavy  for  the  funnor,  which  want  force  by  the  use  of 
leading,  wiiich  is  here  ignored.    The  glass  is  very  good. 

Next  to  it  is  a  clmrraing  and  original  window  by  iMcssra. 
Hcatou,  Butler,  and  Baync.  There  is  a  simple  refinement 
about  it  which  is  ndmimblc.  Two  series  of  isubjects  cross 
the  window  in  the  cliaractcr  of  a  procession,  but  each  group 
is  composed  for  the  light  it  occupies,  except  the  hist,  which, 
as  the  sole  infraction  of  the  rule  on  which  all  else  is  so  well 
designed,  is  to  be  regretted. 

^e  next  work  hy  the  same  artists  suffers  from  a  plethora 
of  subject.  The  glass  and  its  treatment  are  excellent,  but 
the  juxta-position  of  ten  crowded  subjects  without  any 
borders  produces  a  general  eifect  of  great  confusion.  The 
window  is  spoilt  by  the  want  of  repose.  The  space  which 
an  artii^t  grudges  for  borders  is  a  gain  to  him  in  windows  of 
this  kind.  Had  it  been  one  subject  spread  across  several 
lights  in  distinct  groups  the  case  would  have  been  different. 

A  three-light  window,  by  Messrs.  Powell  and  Son,  is 
rcinnrkablc  for  tlic  rich  refractive  quality  of"  tlic  ghi-<?. 
iveaiark  e!»}»eci.tli y  the  ruby  and  the  colours  uhout  the 
canopies.  The  gray  blue  has  been  long  a  desideratum. 
This  is  equal  to  the  fine  old  glass  of  the  style  of  window 
in  the  clerestories  of  St.  Germain  des  Fr^  and  St 
Eustache. 

Near  it  is  a  large  Benaissaiice  window  for  South  Kensing* 
ton.  In  tliis,  as  in  the  former  one,  the  medallton  subjects 
are  very  heavily  drawn  and  coloured,  overpowering  the  rest. 

Thif«,  as  in  the  former  case,  but  more  easily  here,  could 
have  been  in  great  part  remedied  by  tlie  bolder  use  of  lead 
—  tho  very  fibre  and  sinew  of  \v<)rk  in  glass. 

lieyuii  i  this  arc  two  windows  by  Messrs.  Ward  and 
llughc^,  de.-!i>,nie»l  and  executed  with  much  rare. 

At  the  garden  enil,  under  the  clock,  is  juu  l  of  a  window,  j[^'^^hmn. 
by  M.  Coftcticr,  in  the  small  mosaic  stvle  of  the  thirteenth 
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Mn.  vxuvx  century.  It  is  admirable  of  its  kind.  Its  archaic  treatment 
paixtixo  of  figures  and  ornament  is  consistent  throughout,  and  very 
osQLAM.  spirited. 

On  the  east  side,  beginning  from  this  end,  is  a  large 
window,  by  ^T.  Lii??nn.  Tbf>  ficrnrcs  of  tlie  celebrated 
female  characters  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  iirc  di«po?ed  on 
branches  of  BcroUwork,  which  cover  the  entire  window. 
This  f^roundvvork  is  more  fantastic  than  clever.  The  scrolls 
are  often  very  awkwardly  and  inconsiderately  designed,  and 
80  irrespective  of  the  architecture  that  two  mullions  cut  off, 
in  the  most  unmeaning  manner,  two  narrow  strips  of  the 
central  vesica.  Such  a  design  is  more  fit  for  a  pi^e  of 
illumination  than  for  the  rigid  dlTisions  of  a  wtthio 
window. 

M.  Lorin,  of  Chartres,  exhibits  a  copy  of  a  i>l(  tiire  by 
Rubens  in  tlio  deepest  colours  and  shadow^^  oi  the  deepest 
gloom,  BCt  in  between  accessories  of  foliage  oi"  the  most  harsh 
ami  «raii(ly  contraj-t  with  the  ?iibjert  they  miri'mmd.  It  is  to 
be  referred  to  no  n^s^icrnnble  <tyle  but  that  of  modern  Char- 
tren,  in  every  eenfe  different  from  that  of  it^  old  eatbeflral 
glass  of  world-wide  celebrity.  If  there  be  any  princijileti 
whatever  in  art,  such  works  as  this  are  but  illustratious  of 
labour  misapplied  and  art  perverted  ;  if  not,  a  la  hamte  heurel 

The  two  small  three-light  windows  of  M.  Thibaud,  of 
Clermont  Ferrand,  and  the  three  pieces  above  them,  are 
pleasing  from  their  simplicity,  care,  and  absence  of  oflfeetatlon, 
but  of  no  great  artistic  merit. 

The  four  large  AA-indows  without  name  or  number  at  this 
date  (June  4),  in  the  style  of  the  thirteenth  century,  are  weak 
from  want  of  that  vnriety  of  tint,  line,  and  tone,  and  quality 
of  tin  ^j:\\\^<,  universal  in  that  Ftyle,  and  the  modem  rsy-ifem 
of  vKitciniKf  jj:la!^>s,  which  give-^  nnifonnlty.  and  consequent iy 
poverty.  In  ehort,  these  windows  arc  completely  tine  to 
their  style  in  evervthingf  but  that  oue  most  necessary  »>i  all — 
the  glass.  The  right  glass  for  this  style  is  now  easily  got,  if 
the  artist  has  the  heart  to  use  it.  Compare  with  these 
waflhed-^mt  specimens  the  central  panel  under  the  dock,  by 
M.  Cofietier,  which  sparkles  with  the  power  and  jewelleiy  of 
the  old  mosaic  glass  of  that  style. 

Qmlbert  d*A^eUe,  of  Avignon,  ezhibitB  a  three-light  win- 
dow, drawn  and  painted  with  exceeding  care.  It  is  ruined 
by  its  place,  height,  and  other  glass  close  to  it.  Tliere  is  a 
repo^efnl  effect  and  modesty  of  tn«te  pervading  it,  and  a 
r;neful  rcli*:^^ii sentiment,  which  will  make  this  work,  in 
spite  of  itis  mixture  of  style  and  general  peculiarity,  a  very 
pleasing  one  in  the  place  for  which  it  is  designed. 

The  nest  is  a  most  dashing  work  by  Messrs.  Goglet  and 
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Cie.>  of  Paris — a  jesse  tree,  called  The  Genealogy  of  the  Ste.  Ma.  vmr 

Vierge/*  AiH  of  vigour  in  colour  and  execution.  The  wandering  paixtixo 
SCrolJj^  is  justified  by  the  subject,  so  executed  in  all  styles* 
It  is  a  powerful  piece  of  artistic  work  throughout.  The  three 
upper  ranks  of  figures  are  especially  admirable. 

Paul  Chalons,  of  TmilouHC,  exhil)its  several  Fiiiall  works, 
done  with  much  care  and  a  good  deal  of"  s])irit.  lliey  are 
not  altogether  pleasing,  but  deserve  examination ;  notice 
particidnrlv  the  figure  of  David. 

M.  Lu660u  exhibits  a  Gothic  window  of  several  lighte. 
He  fills  the  upper  half  of  them  with  rich  canopies  of  the  same 
style.  Below  them  is  a  picture  transparency  of  ^  the  En- 
tombment/' in  style  entirefy  modern^  with  a  reminiscence  of 
that  of  the  school  of  Caracci.  The  group  of  figures  is  in  an 
open  cavern,  designed  without  anjr  reference  either  to  the 
window  itself^  or  tne  architectural  lorms  and  character  of  the 
artist's  ovm.  omamentatior .  It  is,  indeed,  a  combination  of 
most  dii^cordant  elementv*,  and  has  t1i<'  effect  of  a  modem 
p)]>cr  ti*a2ispareucy  stuck  up  behind  the  canopies  of  a  Gothic 
window. 

A  large  work  by  M.  Oudinot  has  mtich  rielmess  of  cc)l'>ur, 
and  is  consistent  in  treatment  vs-ith  the  styles  of  Dutch  aiul 
Flemish  work  of  the  latest  period.  The  mossy  effect  of  the 
succeseiTe  enamd*stippling  deprives  its  design  of  all  vigour, 
and  ^e  figures  of  such  persons  as  those  of  the  Deity  and  the 
Blessed  Vir^  are  unpardonably  wanting  in  all  relif^oos 
feeling  ;  desired  in  a  style  presuming  su^riority  to  what  is 
called  Gothic  bad  drawing,"  but  wluch  itself  draws  wcise^ 
because  more  eoarsely. 

SrsGiMflKS  m  YABious  Plages. 

At  the  end  of  the  Rue  de  Belgiqne,  Cot^  de  I'Ecole  Mili-  Mbcdu^ 
taire,  a  kirgc  window  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  by  Dr. 
Oidtmaon  and  Co.,  of  Liniuch,  near  Aix-la-Chapeile,  chal- 
lenges criticism  on  its  own  presumed  ground  of  the  most 
powerful  artistic  effect.  If  Gothic  drawing  be  diflcarded  in  a 
Gothic  window,  because  another  style  is  better,  imly  let  it  be  • 
better,  and,  as  such,  let  it  be  commended  ;  but  here  it  is  subeti- 
toted  by  a  style  in  which  the  figures  and  their  draperies  are 
lumpy  and  coarse  to  a  degree.  The  violet  blue  of  the  back- 
ground niit  of  bnrmonv  with  all  else,  and  the  composition 
of  the  upper  t-ntij*  ct  in  relation  to  the  arch  above  it  and  the 
outline  of  the  moimtain  below  it  in  painfid  and  unaitic^tic. 

In  the  centre  of  three  win  low.^  is  one  from  the  Royal 
Institute  of  Glass  Painting  at  Berlin.  It  is  a  sj^eciiueu  of 
the  treatment  of  glass  most  coounon  throughout  Germany. 
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^^^o^"*"  But  for  the  use  of  lead,  which  is  here  most  sparingly  used, 
PaisVihg  it  -svoukl  he  very  hard  to  recofrnize  this  large  cuin position  as 
OK  Glass.  ^  ^^j^^]-  Qf  glass  at  all.  All  brilliancy  is  gone,  as  though  it 
were  painted  on  tissae-paper ;  it  is  tame  and  spiritlegs  to 
the  greatest  degree.  The  canopy  work  is  very  well  de* 
Bign^,  in  its  special  (rerman  manner,  but  all  else  ia  weak. 
Glass  is,  as  it  were,  ignored  throug^hout,  and  the  design  of 
the  figure-subject  is  weak  and  weakly  tinted. 

In  the  Salon  Bojal,  near  the  end  of  the  Kue  de  Belgique, 
is  a  piece  of  very  jhighly-finished  enarnol  painting,  "  The 
Annunciation,"  by  Dr.  Oidtmann  and  Co.  It  is  executed 
\\\\.\\  mucli  delicacy,  and  is  so  far  good  as  possessing  more 
force  thnn  i-  usual  in  works  of  that  kind.  The  only  assign- 
able ditTcrenre  between  this  and  a  silver-paper  transparency 
id  its  duiabllily  against  tlauip.  As  it  makes  no  pretension 
to  style,  it  must  be  commended,  on  its  own  ground,  as  a 
copy  of  a  modem  picture  exceedingly  well  executed  on 
glass. 

As  a  pendant  to  it  is  a  large  portrait  of  the  Emperor  of 
the  French,  by  M.  Schmidt,  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  It  com- 
bines, in  all  their  inevitable  discordance  of  effect,  tlie 
shadows  of  the  deepest  oil  painting  with  the  gorgeous  illu- 
mination of  a  i^lass  picture.  Tlie  beauty  of  oil-paiiited 
shadows  lies  in  their  transparency  and  reposeful  eftect  upon 
the  eyes ;  but  here  they  are  dense,  opaque,  and  resist  the 
eyes.  The  lights  of  a  picture  are  the  reliefa  of  the  design  ; 
but  here  they  stare  and  m  ik  j  uli^e  the  attention,  puttiug 
the  whole  out  of  balance.  This  work  is  the  inevitable 
rci-ult  of  trying  to  produce  in  one  form  of  art  what  is  the 
especial  excellence  and  almost  the  sole  property  of  another. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  Hue  d'Afrique,  M«  Gesta,  of  Tou* 
louse^  exhibits  two  picture-windows  in  the  modem  French 
style  of  transparent  and  opaque  enamelling  on  glass.  The 
ocgect  is  softness ;  the  diificulty  is  to  save  it  from  degene- 
rating into  weakness.  ]Nf.  Feton,  the  designer  of  the 
larger  of  the  two,  can  hardly  be  satisfied  with  his  treat- 
ment by  the  glazier.  His  work  is  finir^lied  with  the  scft 
delicacy  of  a  miniature  painter,  and  then  marred  by  a 
framework  of  garij^h  colours  in  the  lowest  order  of  Gothic 
design.  Next  to  it  is  a  hu'ge  window  of  live  light.-;,  by 
IsL  Laureat,  of  Paris.  The  lower  part  (the  subject  of  the 
proclamation  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  ")  is  an  illus- 
tration of  the  modem  French  pictorial  system,  in  which  the 
composition  being  made  wholly  without  reference  to  the 
architecture,  tlie  figures  are  cut  by  the  mulUons  and  the 
groDpe  imavoidably  divided  into  the  most  awkward  propor- 
tions. *  Can  these  results  recommend  themselTes  either  to 
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ordinary  good  judgment  or  to  artistic  sense  ?    'W  ould  that  Mb.  vxm 
glass  painters  could  realize  to  their  rainds  that  designs  for  pvjxJma 
windows  and  designs  for  pictures  must  be  composed  on 
different  principles ! 

At  the  entrance  of  the  Kuc  d'Espagne  there  is  an  enamel 
painting  by  M.  Lorin,  relieved  by  a  coramendabh;  fearless- 
ness of  bits  of  strong  colour.  Notice  the  two  angels  in  the 
sky,  over  the  Blessed  Vir^n.  M.  Lusson  has  here  a 
window,  of  a  composition  nmilar  to  that  of  his  work  in  Ihe 
great  corridor.  The  upper  parts  of  the  lights  ore  filled 
with  Grothic  c&nopy  work.  The  lower  half  of  the  window 
is  composed  without  the  smallest  reference  either  to  those 
canopies,  or  to  their  style,  or  to  the  architectural  divisions 
of  the  window.  A  distinct  view  of  Jerusalem,  of  a  violet 
colon?*,  suggestive,  perhaps,  of  moonlight,  sweeps  indepen- 
dently across  the  whole  window  as  a  baekground  to  the 
group  of  the  subject  of  the  "  Deposition,"  desiirned  in  tho 
complete  realistic  manner  of  the  day.  It  must  again  be 
asked,  can  .^uch  extremes  of  antagonistic  elements  in  a 
window  recomraend  theuiselves  either  to  artistic  or  common 
judgment?  and  would  it  not  be  a  worthier  action  on  the 
part  of  a  glass  punter  to  design  according  to  the  exigendee 
of  architecture  and  of  glass,  and,  if  he  have  the  wish  or  the 

S^wer,  keep  other  classes  of  design  for  other  classes  of  art  ? 
ut,  be  his  work  what  it  may,  at  any  rate  let  it  be 
homogeneous. 

Here  are  also  some  specimens  of  restoration  of  old  thir- 
teenth centnrv  ixlas.-^.  The  old  ixla^j?  is  Instrons  and  rcfrac- 
tive,  the  modern  pieces  inserted  are  transparent;  bnt  it  can 
be  easily  got  of  the  ancient  character.  The  old  head  of  a 
"  Majet^ty  "  is  a  very  hold  piece  of  that  date. 

At  the  entrance  uf  the  Kue  do  Lorraine,  on  a  screen  with 
light  nearly  equal  on  both  sides  destructive  of  effect,  are 
small  panels  oH  domestic  style,  by  M.  Bouri^res,  ezeciited 
with  much  freedom  and  breadth.  A  ^  Martyrdom  of  Si 
Stephen,"  by  Messrs.  Erdman  and  Kramer,  well  executed 
for  the  style  it  professes — viz.,  that  of  the  illuminations  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  The  colours  used  in  these  become 
too  powerful  when  literally  translated  into  glass. 

A  '*  Transfiguration,"  executed  with  much  care  and  power 
by  ]\r.  Goussard,  in  the  naturalistic  style — unhappily  marred 
by  th.c  crude  taste  and  colours  of  the  Gothic  (?)  canopy  and 
other  accc'<>orie«. 

M.  P.  Nicod  exhibits  a  piece  of  work  in  the  thirteenth 
century  style,  faultless  iu  character,  and  of  admirable  glass, 
well  broken  about,  and  varied  in  design  and  colour.  Below 
this  is  a  careful  copy  in  large  sheets  of  glass  of  a  picture  by 
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IU.BABBX  Pletro  Peruglno.    Oiiirht  such  works  to  be  done?    If  tlioy 

vxismnG  be  bad  they  ouebt  not  to  be  spared;  if  good  they  ought  not 
^  to  be  risked. 

niiMOiiti rmn  questions  naturally  suggcated  by  ihU  Exhibition  aiu — 

ar?inu?***  what  arc  the  especial  principles  of  glass  paintinp:,  and  what 
iii'ti  its  limitations?    The  art,      it  ia  here  prc.->eiitca,  rausres 

tion.  over  every  possible  phase,  and^  as  a  whole,  it  is  an  abnega- 
tion of  any  principle,  and  a  protest  agaiaBt  any  limitation* 
Ought  it  80  to  be?  Is  it  80  with  anj  other  art?  ^  AU  pro- 
daetions  of  art  are  properlj  snbjeot  to  two  restrictionfl — ^the 
nature  of  thdr  materialB  and  the  nature  of  the  human  eye. 
We  have  now  to  do  with  an  tat  which  is  especially  con« 
nected  with  those  of  architecture  and  of  picture — with  the 
former  as  an  adjunct  and  ornament,  witli  the  latter  as  a 
sister  art  of  colour  and  design.    The  nature  of  glass  itself 

md"fimiS  from  anything  else  that  those  arts  have  to  do  with. 

ofibeart.  l>uth  these  arts  are  bused  on  definite  principles  and  bound 
by  definite  limitations.  I^et  a  picture  be  bin  k  us  night  or 
firesh  as  morning,  severe  or  bketchy,  it  will  be  good  only  if 
it  have  not  transgressed  the  hiws  of  chiaroscuro,  of  trans- 
parent and  opaque  oolonrS)  of  colour  in  relation  to  light  and 
shade,  and  of  texture  in  relation  to  prozihuty  or  <£stance, 
and  of  linear  and  atmospheric  perspective.  Those  involve 
principles  that  are  inyiolable,  and  beyond  those  limitations 
no  good  work  ever  was  or  ever  can  be  produced.  They  are 
the  natural  laws  of  the  materials  in  relation  to  the  eye.  The 
other  art,  architecture,  whether  classic,  Gothic,  modern,  or 
aught  else,  has  equally  its  laws  and  limits.  It  cannot  with- 
out ruin  transgress  the  powers  of  its  own  materials,  nor  can 
it.  without  offence,  violate  that  science  of  numbers  (  the  very 
eoul  of  art,  including  that  of  music)  which  we  call  propor- 
tion. Is,  then,  glass  painting  to  be  free  of  all  control — 
the  only  art  let  fooee  in  the  vanity  of  unmitigated  fimcy  ? 
A  complaint  commonly  made  by  gla^s  painters  is  that|  if 
their  art  be  tied  by  old  restrictions,  they  have  no  opportunity 
of  raising  it.  They  demand  freedom  for  high  art.^*  But* 
on  a  closer  questioning,  it  is  found  that  few  of  such  com- 
.  plainants  have  studied  general  art  principles  at  all  extcn- 
pively  ;  and  that,  in  tlie  detail,  k  no  I  edge,  and  drawing  of 
the  figure,  upon  the  perlect  acquaintance  with  which  "high 
art**  entirely  depends,  both  their  education  and  practice  are 
^  still  more  at  fault.  The  complaint,  therefore,  resolves  it&elf 
into  little  elne  than  iin|):uience  of  the  conditions  of  the  art 
they  profess.  IVecisely  such  impatience  has  led  to  the 
chaotic  condition  of  modern  architecture.  If  only  they  would 
recognize  the  dignity  of  their  own  beautiful  art,  and  work 
withm  the  sphere  of"  glass  **  without  wandering  into  that  of 
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canTaa,  and  exert  their  powers  in  perfect  truth  of  form  and  Ux.  Faut 
in  that  use  of  colour  which  distinguiahea  a  window  jmrnter 
glass  from  a  picture  painter's  palette,  we  should  then  happily 
arrive  at  an  art  as  "  liigh  "  as  the  artist  ran  produce,  and  one 
made  perfect  by  being  perfectly  consistent  with  itseli*. 

Pictorial  effect  in  a  ([uality  cumiuun  tu  sculpture,  picture, 
and  glacs,  thouLjh  ditfei-ent  in  each,  in  tlie  two  fiivt  it  iu 
always  regulated  by  the  space  it  occupies.  A'o  figure -painter, 
no  sculptor  of  alto  or  ba^so  relieYo,  would  so  treat  a  subject, 
extending  over  a  Beriee  of  dutinct  epacesy  as  to  ignore  the 
Ibrme  of  the  architectural  construotion  which  bonn&d  them. 
Each  group  would  be  complete;  then  conne^on  would  be 
made  by  the  interest  of  their  story.  The  metopes  of  the 
Parthenon,  to  a  certain  degree,  illustrate  this.  It  is  much  to 
be  regretted  that  glass-painters  are  impatient  of  this  law, 
which  binds  all  other  arts.  Tliey  ixho  violate  the  very  nature 
of  their  own  materials  iu  the  attempted  pictorial  eflfects  of 
atuiuspherii;  perspective.  These  are  properly  attained  only 
by  muduIiitioLi  of  colour  and  \om  of  outline.  Neither  of 
these  are  properly  producible,  for  luodulatiou  is  impossible 
where  every  piece  of  glass  is  of  a  different  lint ;  and  loss  of 
outline  is  impossible  ii^ere  every  piece  is  held  in  its  place  by 
a  black  frame  of  lead.  It  is  answered  that  these  effecto  are 
possible,  and  easily  produced  by  painting  in  coloured  rm^yn^^ 
Let  the  answer  hold  good  ;  but  we  come  then  to  the  questaon 
of  other  limits — limits  of  the  right  and  \\Tong  of  hiuuan 
labour,  and  limits  of  the  duty  to  human  sight.  Excessive 
"  finish"  is  not  a  necessary  quality  of  high  ju-t ;  the  highest 
art  is  that  iu  which  the  greatest  conception  is  the  best  ex- 
pressed. The  too  high-wrought  pieture  in  gLiss  condemns 
itself  l>y  the  pnxligahty  of  human  labour  on  a  material  f»o 
fragile  lliat  the  lea^^t  injury  would  mar  it;  and,  if  the  artist 
were  deutl  or  distant,  it  would  bo  irre[Mirablc.  It  condeimis 
itself  also  by  ofienng  such  work  as  no  eye  can  rest  upon  to 
analyse  without  pain  and  fiitigue.  The  fisiult  of  ambitton  lies 
in  me  pretension  of  an  imjustifiable  independence.  If  die 
glass-painter  be  impatient  of  all  limits,  whether  of  architec- 
ture or  of  the  speoal  qualities  of  his  own  materials,  limits, 
too»  of  the  pleasiu'e,  |x>wer,  or  endm  anec  of  human  sight  and 
the  use  or  abuse  of  his  own  labour,  let  him  throw  up  his  art 
and  take  to  canvas.  Tlien  Ik?  may  labour  without  stint  and 
satiate  the  eye  without  fatigue ;  but  if  he  is  to  l>e  a  glass- 
painter,  let  him  honour  his  own  art,  and  neither  borrow  the 
specialities  nor  wander  into  the  pnivince  of  anf»ther. 

Much  wa^  said  in  the  notice  01  .d.  Marc'chai's  works  wluch 
might  be  repeated  here.  Nature  may  be  prodigal  of  her 
ephemeral  lovelmess,  because  she  can  produce  the  some  agam 
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ltB.PAB»T  to-morrow ;  but  Art  cannot.  If,  therefore,  there  be  any 
pALHirvo  right  or  justice  in  tbe  principles  laid  down  here  and  through- 
ox  Quxrn*  ^i^j^  report,  gla?««-paiuting  imu^t  be,  aa  are  all  other  arta, 
subject  to  principlciS  and  liinltatiuntf.  However  high  an 
artisl  B  attaiimu'iitj^  may  1h>  it  will  give  him  room  for  them. 
It  18  no  insult  to  art  that  all  it«j  forms  and  phaf^eb  t*hould  l»e 
forced  in  one  groove  or  grouml  to  one  level.  A  perfect  work 
of  art  nnist  be  thought  out  in  ils  own  language.  A  pieture- 
jminter  rarely  designs  well  for  glay^,  becautie  he  caimot  thiuk 
in  glasBj  and  he  ie  often  a  bad  judge  of  works  in  glass  for  the 
like  reaflon — that  he  ia  alway^i  tmnking  in  hie  own  art-lan- 
guage, and  mistakeB  for  good  what  another  art  has  bonrowed 
and  miuncked  from  his  own.  Hence  it  comes  to  pa^s  that  this 
beautiAil  art  of  glass  painting  ie  often  misconceived  both  by 
artists  and  by  the  public.  The  art«  with  all  its  limitations,  is 
large  cnougli  to  o[)en  a  field  for  ever  to  great  genius  and  study. 
A  man  canu(  t  flr;nv  too  well  for  it,  nor  think  too  poetically; 
only  let  him  irtiieniber  into  what  ho  has  to  translate  his 
thougiitb — gluts,  lead,  and  light. 
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Report  on  Pottery.  -(Class  17.)— By  Leon  Arnoux.  lu. 


E«q.     '      '  'Awiouxwi 


We  arc  ctiUed  to  reiH)rt  on  a  cla.'-s  of  manufacture  which 
for  the  last  forty  years  has  received  a  larf^e  sliare  of  public  tnsto  for 
patronage.  If  at  the  commencement  of  this  century  a  taste  ware, 
tor  hietorical  pottery  might  be  Baid  to  bo  concentrated  in  a 
Tery  limited  number  of  amateurs^  it  ia  iiDqueetionable  that 
since  then  there  has  been  a  complete  revival  of  its  appre- 
ciation amongst  all  daases.  To^ay,  aseiBted  by  the  transla- 
tion of  old  manuscripts,  the  publication  of  technical  treatises, 
daily  articles  in  reviews  and  magazines,  almoet  everybody 
can  learn^  converse,  and  satisfy  himself  about  ceramic  pro- 
dnctio'tis ;  antl  it  is  to  this  taste  that  we  owe  the  formation 
of  innumerable  collections,  amongst  which  stand  pre-eminetit 
the  nniscums  of  the  T^uvrc  and  South  Kensington.  1  lie 
iniprovement  in  the  processes  and  quality  and  the  advance 
of  art  in  manufactured  articles  have  kept  ]mce  so  well  with 
this  steady  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  the  art,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  say  which  has  been  foremost^  or  which  was  the 
consequence  of  the  other.  It  is  specially  in  France  and  in 
England  that  this  movement  has  been  the  most  decided^  and  an<f  p!Suio» 
we  may  estimate  it  to  be  in  relation  with  the  productive  ^^SS^ 
strengtli  of  these  two  nations.  .  SSfS**' 

Out  of  China  or  Japan,  where  a  hi^h  estimat  ion  of  fine  pot- 
tery  is  traditional,  but  which  are  very  mdiffcrently  represented 
in  the  present  Exhibition,  the  manufacture  of  snperior 
pottery,  seated  towards  the  cloi^e  of  the  Heventeentli  century 
and  during  the  first  part  of  the  eighteenth  in  the  centre  of 
Germany,  was  suddenly  displaced  and  transplanted  into 
these  two  western  countries,  which  are  at  the  present  time 
the  strongest  and  most  advanced  in  ceramic  art. 


Let  us  state,  before  cmnmencing  this  review,  that  thCrp^^^^^^ 
Exhibition,  at  least  so  far  as  our  class  is  concerned,  may  be  ^'^^f'^^ 
considered  from  two  dififerent  points  of  view — ^the  practical  to  pirdomi- 
or  utilitamn,  and  the  artistic.   This  latter  appears  by  de-  jSSuuttm 
grees  to  gain  upon  the  other.    It  is  evident  to  us,  recalling  J^J^^*!^ 
previous  Exhibitions,  that  since,  hy  their  periodical  recur- 
rence, they  have  become  an  institution,  nm\  pre  undertaken 
n(^t  <imply  to  enlarge  and  extend  the  ordinary  channels  of 
commerce,  that  the  artistic  element  tends  more  aud  more  to 
dominate  over  the  conmiercial.     The  great  mass  of  the 
public  go  to  exhibitions,  as  they  go  to  a  museum,  in  search 
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Ammx  OH  pleasing  excitement  They  go  to  be  astonished  by  the 
PoTTSBT.  richness,  the  novelty,  or  the  artistic  quality  of  the  things 
exhibited ;  and  it  \t  a.-^  much  to  satisfy  thit*  rrnving  a*  from 
the  natural  effect  of  competition  ])et\veeu  cotablibhments 
that  desire  to  attract  the  pubhc  attention  that  our  manu- 
lacturer-  find  themselves  engaged  in  a  co:!«tly  undertaking, 
under  conditiou;^  not  exactly  ouch  iisi  they  would  have  chosen 
if  left  to  themselves.  An  inspection  of  the  1 7  th  class,  we 
may  say,  of  tbe  whole  of  the  thizd  group,  shows  that  thk 
striving  is  appiurent  everywhere.  Productions  of  an  unas- 
sumiDg  flharaoter  disappear.  We  see  that  the  small  manu- 
facturers, and  those  who  do  not  employ  clever  artists^ 
withdraw,  and  leave  the  burden  of  the  competition  to  these 
who  have  larger  resources  at  their  disposal.  What  we  now 
say  is  not  intended  to  disparage  the  benefits  which  arise 
from  these  exhibitions — bencfity  we  have  already  insisted 
upon  in  previous  reports — but  to  explain  how  it  is,  it'  in  the 
examination  we  are  about  to  make,  our  criticisms  appear  to 
dwell  more  upon  ai  li^uc  progrec*s  than  upon  the  practical 
side — the  opening  out  of  new  markets,  or  the  (question  of 
economy. 

In  tlu8  report,  which  is  wholly  independent  of  the  jnron* 
ezaminaAioni  and  whioh,  rehttively  to  the  number  of  objects 
exhibited,  ought  to  be  short,  we  must  avoid  launching  out 
into  the  region  of  technicalities.  We  shall  limit  ourselves 
to  describe  only  the  general  chaiaoteristics  of  each  kind  of 
pottery,  and  to  mention  no  more  than  is  strictly  neoessaiy 
to  understand  the  subject. 
Po^ny  Two  important  groups  present  themselves  for  our  con- 
tvognNv*'  sideration.  The  first  comprises  all  pottery  composed  of  a 
non-vitrified  body,  such  as  terra-cotta  and  fine  and  coarf*e 
cai'theuwaic ;  Ihio  is  the  lower  order.  To  the  second 
belongs  all  pottery  composed  of  a  vitrified  body,  such  as 
stoneware  aira  porcelain :  this  is  the  higher  order.  Each  of 
these  groups  is  capable  of  being  subdivided  into  a  very  great 
number  of  different  kinds. 
Pint  KTOup  Proceeding,  then,  from  the  umple  to  the  more  oompLez 
taSStak'^^  we  find,  first,  terra-cotta,  which  is  intended  to  serve  as  a 
substitute  for  stone  in  architectural  decoration.  Terra 
cotta,  when  an  ornament  has  to  be  repeated  a  great  many 
time?,  has  the  advantage  of  cheapness  over  stone,  and 
moreover,  if  well  |)iepared,  of  greater  durability,  ^lone 
tlmt  can  be  easily  worked  by  the  chisel  and  at  the  same 
time  resist  for  centuries  the  inclemency  of  our  rough  climate 
is  very  laro.  The  rcaislaiicc  oi  leiia-cotta,  on  tlie  contrary, 
is  well  known ;  a  glance  at  that  of  the  ancients  is  sufficient 
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to  proye  that  after  8%Teal  thousand  yean  it  ranains  as  un-  ^^b- 
touched  M  when  it  iflsued  from  the  potter's  hands.   In  Poran^' 
Greece  the  use  of  terra-cotta  was  general ;  and,  as  evidence  Tnmeoite. 
of  the  talent  which  was  disphiyed  in  its  decoratioa,  we  have 
only  to  examine  the  collections  of  the  British  Museum  and 
of  thv  Mus^e  Campaim.    The  Romans  employed  it  in  great 
profusion,  and  the  Renaissance  has  left  in  Italy  models 
Mr.  Godtrey  Sykcs  has  most  admirably  availed  himself  of 
in  the  decorations  at  the  Ktn^Inf^ton  Museum  and  Horti- 
cultural (jurduiis.    The  employ mcnt  of  terra-cotta  in  Eng- 
land has  revealed  a  remarkable  fact — that  it  does  not  blacken 
in  tiie  atmosphere  as  readily  as  stone,  and  can  be  much 
more  easily  cleaned.   It  is  in  Italy*  France,  Prussia,  and 
Belgium  that  it  is  most  generally  used.   The  best  example  Mr.  ahcm 
the  Exhibition  contains  is  the  fragment  of  a  fa9ade  exhibited  Sfe^ 
in  the  garden  near  the  Italian  section  by  Mr.  Andr^  Boni 
of  the  National  Manufactory  at  Milan.    This  specimen — 
very  elaborate,  in  which  the  artist  has  striven  to  show  all 
the  resources  that  can  be  made  available  iu  this  material  for 
external  decoration — is  in  the  form  of  a  gateway,  the  Irame- 
work  of  which  io  ornamented  and  decorated  with  li^ures, 
whilst  tlie  r>pace  commonly  occupied  by  the  foldiiiii-duor.s  of 
the  gate  is  divided  into  a  series  of  panels  disposed  iu  a  way 
which  brings  to  mind  the  celebrated  Florence  gates  by 
Lorenso  GMberti,  the  whole  being  in  the  style  of  the  Italian 
Benaissanee.   The  figures  are  ^>od  in  cmoaoter  and  well 
drawn,  the  fine  red  tone  of  the  day  contributing  to  set  off 
the  firm  precision  of  the  execution  of  this  remarkable  work, 
and  giving  it  a  metallic  look  terra-cotta  does  not  generally 
po^seas.    Though  less  artistically  treated  than  the  works  of 
Mr.  Boni,  we  must  nevertheless  quote  those  of  Mr.  March,  Jf'"cJ|55Jj 
of  Charlottenhur^,  near  Berlin.    These  wiil  be  found  in  the  tenbiiis. 
machine  •xallery,  and  in  the  great  arch  erected  by  Prussia  in 
the  principal  axis  of  the  same  gallery. 

It  wm  by  coatinir  terra-cotta  with  ojmque  enamel  that  ^Mn^g 
Lucca  dcliu  iiuLibia  made  lumself  famous  in  the  htteeiiLli 
century.    Nevertheless,  during  the  last  three  hundred  years 
he  has  had  very  few  imitators*   Mr*  Devers,  who  was  one 
of  the  first  manu&cturers  of  Mence  of  the  new  school,  ex* 
hibited  some  specimens  of  Robbia  ware  in  1855  ;  and  he 
now  shows  us  others  in  the  medallions  of  the  Emperor's 
pivilion.     Messrs.  Virebent,  Brothers,  of  Toulouse,  who  vS?b?ntrf 
have  a  well-known  manufactory  of  temi-coita,  present  also  Twiiouie. 
an  interesting  cxamplo  in  an  altar  of  Byzantine  style,  dedi- 
cated to  the  Virgin,  and  inttnde  1  to  hi-  erected  in  the  open 
air.    The  Virgin^  carrying  ui  her  arms  the  infant  Jesus> 
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Avsiovx  OS  occupies  the  middle  of  the  piece ;  in  the  base  are  represented 
PoTTXBT.       apostles,  the  prophets,  and  Biblical  subjects,  painted  in 
grisaiUe  upon  n  bluc<b1ack  ground;  the  whole  forms  an 
cleii^ant  object,  sober  in  colour  and  pleai^ing  to  the  eye. 
McaruxM.       'Vho  Spiinisb  Alcarazj^af,  which  are  of  very  primitive 
manufacture,  but  show  <^rmt  originality  of  form,  arc  iriarle 
with  a  (  lay  very  slightly  fired,  in  order  tbut  the  extreme 
porosity  of  the  material,  by  bringing  the  water  they  absorb 
to  the  surface,  should  promote  evaporation,  and  thus  cool 
the  temperature.    Tlie  ornamentation  in  bold  and  multiplied 
relief,  which  is  their  chief  characteristtc,  has  no  other  aim 
tlian  to  accelerate  the  evaporation.    In  England,  our  clays, 
being  too  compact,  are  not  suited  for  this  manufiictare,  and 
our  alcaraassas  are  more  for  ornament  than  utility. 
&T«f coarse  enamelled  pottery  of  the  Orientals,  such  aa 
£i*t.        that  of  Morocco,  Roumania,  or,  better  sttll,  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  affords  a  good  illustration  how,  with  very  simple 
methods  and  a  coar  r  ma^r^rlal,  vessels  of  a  highly  decorative 
appearance  can  be  produced.     The  jugs  and  ewers  of 
Dzeddah  and  the  Dardanelles,  whether  black,  relieved  with 
a  few  touches  of  gold  dashingly  put  on,  whether  of  a  deep 
green,  or  a  white  ci  tuai  eolour,  yet  oli'  with  green  patches, 
win  be  in  request  by  artists  who  look  for  character  in  outline 
united  to  fine  colour.- 
n"ti.-s oi'       Leaying  these  simple  productions  to  investigate  those  of 
fa)(  mV  :.  (i  a  lughoT  ordcr,  WO  experience  considerable  embanassment, 
for  we  now  come  to  a  class  of  faience  exceedingly  numerous 
in  its  varictieB,  and  the  name  of  those  who  practise  this 
branch  of  industry  is  legion. 

Any  clay  which,  after  having  pas>-ed  through  the  fire, 
preserves  a  certain  amount  of  porosity,  and  which  is  then 
covered  with  a  frlnzo.  takes  the  name  of  faience.  When 
composed  of  a  eonunon  body,  and  covered  with  transparent 
and  colonreil  glazes,  wc  have  a  faience  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion as  that  of  Palissy.  If  it  is  made  of  a  common  clay,  but 
coated  with  an  opaque  enamel,  we  get  the  Italian,  the  Delph, 
or  the  old  French  fiiTence,  according  to  the  degree  of  opacity 
in  the  enamel  Again,  if  clays  of  different  colours  are 
worked  some  upon  the  other,  or  some  into  the  others  we 
have  the  old  ware  of  Perugia,  or  that  of  Voiron,  known  as 
Henri  Deux  ware,  if  the  cky  contains  sand^  and  is  covered 
with  a  transparent  and  uncoloured  glaze,  we  get  the  Persian 
ware ;  then,  again,  if  the  clay  or  ])ody  is  of  a  fine  descrip- 
tion, white,  and  covered  with  a  transp;u  oiit  inicolourcd  glaze, 
we  have  our  cream-colour  ware,  or  onr  earthenware,  all  of 
which  are  kinds  of  faience.  Then  these  various  processes  can 
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be  combined  tf^tlier ;  and,  fiirther  than  thai,  they  can  all  be  Mn. 

combined  upon  the  same  piece.    Let  us  endeavour  to  give  '^porrBBrf 
a  little  order  to  onr  nomenclature,  though  a  difficult  thing 
to  do,  because  of  the  groat  ranije  artistic  faience  take?. 

The  Palissy  faience  is  composed  of  a  clay  slightly  coloured,  Jjjjj;"'' 
covered  with  different  glazes,  which  have  bueu  i)reviour<Iy 
coloured  by  means  of  metallic  oxides;  these  glazes  oi"  dif- 
ferent colours  being  applied,  some  by  the  side  of  others,  or 
blended  one  into  another,  according  to  the  requirements  of 
the  decoration.  Tbin  decorative  process,  although  employed 
formerly  by  the  Assyrians,  the  •  Egyptians,  and  sdl  the 
nations  of  the  East,  was  only  introduced  from  Spain  into 
Italy,  and  from  Itdj  into  France,  towards  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century ;  and  Palissy,  as  much  by  his  ener- 
Ijietic  reseni  ches  to  discover  the  secret  of  their  colour  as  by 
his  wonderful  tiilent  for  arrangement,  and  the  skilfnl  manner 
in  which  he  coloured  Ills  reliefs,  may  be  considered  amongst 
us  as  the  originator  of  tliis  class  of  production. 

Mr.  Pull,  of  Paris,  and  Mr.  Avisseau,  of  Tours,  devote  MnPuiUof 
themselves  to  imitate  his  works  with  6cru|nili>us  exactnes?. 
Mr.  Pull,  especially — a  moat  cntliusiastic  potter — ^wcrc  it 
not  for  hia  integrity,  would  become  the  terror  of  all 
those  who  only  collect  ancient  specimens.  Remembering 
perfectly  the  orit^lnal,  which  belonged  to  Prince  SoltykoC 
we  consider  his  imitation  of  the  little  nurse  of  Palissy  very 
successful ;  but  the  most  remarkable  piece  of  Mr.  Pull  is 
the  reproduction  in  coloured  glazes*  of  the  chimneypiece  of 
Germain  Pilob,  which  is  in  the  Louvre ;  the  figiures  forming 
the  sides  are  most  harmoniously  coloured. 

Mr.  Avisseau,  of  Toui^s,  has  two  beautiful  rustic  dishes;  Mr.Avi*. 
but  in  the  larger  one  he  has  made  a  niistake  in  adding  a  T^mf 
border  on  a  blue  ground  in  the  Italian  style — this  takes 
awav  much  of  the  character.  His  aticiupt  at  Henri  JDeux 
ware,  iaience  of  \'olron,  is  very  imperfect.  Wc  must  name, 
in  parsing,  a  very  beautiful  head  of  Minerva,  by  Jean 
Goujcm^  reproduced  in  three  coloured  clays,  and  covered 
with  a  transparent  glaze.    This  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Jean's 

exposition. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Tuscany,  the  seat  of  the  itaiiamin. 
ancient  Etruscan  pottery,  and  Florence,  the  country  of^*"^^ 
Lucia  della  Kobbia,  furni.-h  the  specimens  of  faience  made 
in  imitation  of  those  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  rrnro- 
duccd  by  the  prune  processes  that   Iloralio  FoMtaiia,  !■  ran- 
cesco  da  Kovigu,  :.nd  many  other  illuririous  men  ciupioyed 
fiO  ablv.    These  j  rocesses,  the  ^hirquia  of  Ginor:.  who^^:  Ttu- Mar-, 
family  f(jr  132  \vuys  ha.s  been  at  the  l»cad  of  the  iuuuaUiull'yri.**^***' 
movement  in  Tuscany,  has  applied  to  copying,  as  faithfully 
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Mb.  as  po?sil)le,  tlie  majolica  ware  of  Urbino  and  Castel  Dnraate. 
PoTTSRT.'  If  wc  had  n  charge  to  make  against  the  noble  potter,  it 
would  be  that  vigour  and  delicacy  are  both  a  little  wanting 
in  his  pieces,  which  have  this  in  common,  that  they  all 
apprnr  bo  painfod  by  the  pame  hand.  The  Marquis  has 
also  succeeded  in  his  lustres*,  which,  if  tliey  are  not  as  splen- 
did as  those  of  Maestro  Georgio,  are,  at  all  events  very 
superior  to  anything  that  has  hitherto  been  done  in  this 
line.  Now  that  he  has  so  amply  proved  that  the  old  mas- 
ters have  no  more  secrete  for  him,  it  would  be  interesting  to 
see  him  devote  his  experience  to  the  production  of  original 
pieces,  so  that  he  would  only  have  to  sign  his  own  name. 
nMtin^^uie  principles  Upon  which  this  manufacture  is  based  consist 
manufao  painting  with  metallic  colours  upon  a  biscuit,  which> 
piiiiMiBiA.  being  naturally  coloured  is,  first  of  all,  whitened  by  means 
of  a  thin  layer  of  a  hard  stanniferons  preparation ; 'then, 
after  tho  oorapietion  of  the  painting,  it  receives  a  thin  smear 
of  transparent  glaze,  so  that  the  ]>niiuing  is  placed  between 
two  layers  of  vitreous  compositirtn,  tiie  stanniferous  prepara- 
tion being  the  harder  of  tlie  two.  rhe  degree  of  heat 
necessary  to  vitrify  the  whole  has  to  be  regulated  with  the 
greatest  care,  because  if  too  low  the  painting  will  appear 
hard,  dry,  and  deficient  in  richness  of  tone ;  if  too  high,  the 
colours  loose  their  strength  and  brilliancj.  The  point  to  be 
attained  is  when,  without  losing  their  force*  the  colours  am 
sufficiently  fused  to  blend  slightly  one  into  llie  other,  and 
remoTe  all  hardness  of  outline.  As  this  process  requires  so 
much  manipulative  skill  and  tact,  the  natural  endeavour 
amongst  maniifactnrers  was,  as  soon  as  they  were  acquainted 
with  a  way  of  miiking  an  enamel  at  once  opaque  and  soft, 
to  coat  their  biscuit  with  this  single  preparation,  and  so 
realise  their  aim  to  a  nearer  approach  to  porcelain.  But 
then  this  occurs,  that  in  increasing  the  opacity  of  the  enamel 
the  richness  and  vigour  of  the  colouring  are  lost.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  compare  a  piece  of  early  majolica,  of 
Faensa  more  e^ecially,  with  those  of  a  later  period*  to  be 
convinced  of  this ;  it  will  be  at  once  nppaient  that  the  rich* 
ness  of  the  tints  is  in  inverse  proportion  to  die  amount  of  tin 
mixed  in  the  enamel,  or,  in  omr  words,  to  the  opacity. 
Hence  a  reason  why  from  the  sec(md  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century  the  Italian  majolica  ware  was  already  but  a  pale 
reflection  of  its  predecessors,  that  in  Hnlland  they  should 
produce  what  we  call  delft  ware*  and  more  especiaily  faience 
in  France. 

Modern         It  is  to  the  reproduction  of  decorative  faience,  coated  with 

nttenipts  to  i  i^i 

iwrepro-  opaque  enamels  that  the  greater  part  oi  the  i  arisian  potters 
'•^^     luire  applied  themselves.   It  must  be  owned  that  they  are 
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not   all  fortunate   in   their  selection?',  nnd  Fcvernl   limit  Mb, 
their  efforts  to  imitating  the  faience  of  Kouen,  which  offer?  '  ponxvr. 
little  but  what  \^  inferior  in  the  way  of  decoration.  The 
difficulty  in  producing  really  artistic  faience  lies  in  executing 
tlie  paintins?  upon  the  stanniferous  raw  enamel — that  is, 
upon  a  pulverized  surface,  which  the  action  of  heat  hiis  not 
jct  caused  to  adhere  to  the  biscuit    It  can  be  imagined 
what  dexterity  of  hand  is  needful  to  enable  the  artist  to 
paint  upon  a  surface  so  movable  decorations  which  the  least 
touch  of  the  finger  is  able  to  destroy,  and  what  amount  of 
practice  he  mut  possess  to  take  into  account  the  value  of 
his  tints,  as  this  kind  of  painting,  although  force  is  one  of 
its  chief  merits,  looks,  before  beinc;;  fired  like  a  fresco  nearly 
effiiced.    Amongst  those  who  have  most  devoted  themselves 
to  it  is  Mr.  Pinhart.     He  i^hows  his  proceFs  by  exhibiting  aM*"-**^*^* 
painted  pla<[ue,  only  half  of  which  has  been  fired,  the  other 
naif  remaining  in  the  unfired  ?tate ;  but  his  eolouring  is 
rather  poor,  and  if  he  excels  in  making  copies  in  blue  mono- 
chrome from  known  engravings,  it  is  chiefly  owing  to 
patient  industry.  We  prefer>  in  spite  of  an  apparent  rough- 
ness of  execution,  Mr.  Lorin,  of  JBourg-la-Beine ;  but  the  Mr.  Lodn. 
charming  landscapes  of  Mr.  Michel  Bouquet  strike  us  most;  ' 
they  are  shown  amongst  the  productions  of  Messrs.  Genlis  and 
Rhuddart,  and  in  the  gallenes  of  the  second  group,  where 
he  has  a  beautiful  series  of  plaques.    Painting  upon  the 
unfired  enamel  has  never  before^  had  such  an  intelligent 
interpreter,  and  it  is  by  the  vigour,  hannonr,  and  variety 
in  the  choice  of  his  subjects,  ihnt  Mr.  ll^juquct,  who  is 
besides  a  very  clever  painter,  has  succeeded  in  placing  him- 
self far  before  all  his  competitors.    He  is  not  the  only 
talented  painter  who  has  abandoned  the  practice  of  oil  for 
the  seductions  of  ceramic  art.    A  glance  at  the  exhibition  ^t^'^Mk- 
of  Mr.  Deck  will  conyince  us  of  this.   Here  we  find  works 
rigned  by  Messrs.  Banyier,  Anker,  Gluck,  Ehrmann,  and 
Legrain,  artists  who  know  how  to  unite  graceful  and  ele- 
gant design  with  a  fine  feelin-^^  for  colour.    We  should  state 
that  they  have  been  most  efficiently  assisted  by  Mr.  Deck, 
who,  having  careftiUy  studied  the  Persian  ware,  placed  the 
result  of  his  investigations  at  their  dispo^^al.    To  undert^tand  S,'?/ Per- 
this  ware,  we  mn^^t  explain  that  the  Per.«lnTi?  employed,  and 
still  employ,  in  the  preparation  of  the  patte  or  body  a  coarse 
sandy  clay,  which  they  cover  with  a  thin  I  tyer  of  a  finer 
compdsition,  but  containing  an  equal  proportion  of  sand, 
already  rendered  alkaline  by  the  presence  of  the  nitraLeb  uf 
soda  and  potash,  which  aie  found  abundttatly  in  the  salt 
plains  of  Perria.   It  is  to  these  alkaline  silicates  combining 
with  the  axidee  of  copper,  cobalt,  and  manganese  that  the 
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beautiful  coloui-s  are  due;  and  after  the  ware  has  been 
Foxmr.  recoated  with  a  transparent  glaze,  equally  alkaline,  it  is 
submitted  to  tlic  lire.  The  colours  will  be  of  increased 
beauty  in  proportion  as  tlie  auiouat  of  sand  used  abounda  in 
the  clay. 

This  manufacture  dates  from  hi«^h  antiquity.    The  wulU 
and  vaultd  of  tho  aucicnt  iuosquc^  ot"  Persia,  Scinde,  and  :i 
great  part  of  India  were  covered  with  tiles  made  upon  this 
principle,  and  certainly  the  same  effect  conld  not  be  produced 
Mr.  ]^><x;k'8  by  any  other  mode  of  ceramic  decoration.   We  recommend 
particuiarij  an  inspection  of  the  faience  of  Mr.  Deck,  because  it  forms  the 
leading  feature  of  French  faience  in  the  Exhibition.  His  chief 
artist^  Mr.  Ranvier,  excels  in  painting  idyllic  subjects.  He 
does  not  hesitate,  in  order  to  give  more  relief  to  his  figures, 
to  slightly  emboss  them,  colourin:]^  them  afterwards  with 
dclicney,  as  WJls  the  prnt  ticc  at  the  manufactory  of  Capo  di 
Mouli.    It  is  with  regret  that  we  introduce  here  this  name 
of  Capo  di  Monti,  for  nothing  can  less  resemble  its  i)ro(l ac- 
tions than  the  paintings  of  Mr.  Kanvier.    Mr.  Gluck  paints 
for  the  most  part  iigures  in  the  medieval  style;  his  dish  with 
a  knight  in  fuU  armour,  mounted  on  a  hlaisk  horae«  coming 
out  from  a  deep  greenish-bine  backffround,  is  perhaps  the 
most  beautiful  piece  of  colour  in  the  Exhibidon,  Mr.  Anker 
also  paints  medissval  figures,  hut  he  has  besides  two  dishes 
vhidi  are  gems.    One  represents  a  girl  in  a  violet  dress 
spinning ;  the  other  a  young  woman,  seated  upon  her  bed, 
taking  a  cup  of  tea.    Only  genuine  artists  could  possibly 
obtain  results  ?nch  as  these,  therefore  we  need  not  be 
astonished  at  the  prices  asked  and  freely  !j;ivc  n  ,  priCes  which 
would  appear  fabulous  to  those  who  content  liiemselves  with 
a  luu;ty  and  superlleial  look.      We  are,  unfortunalely,  far 
from  the  time  when,  accorJiug  to  i'icolo  Passo,  niajolicii 
dishes  were  painted  at  Castel  Durante  for  a  ducat  and  six 
lire  the  100,  that  is  to  say,  for  a  sum  not  exceeding  68*  of 
our  money.   At  the  present  day  cheap  things  can  only  he 
produced  by  machinery,  and  to  speak  of  machinery  means 
to  speak  of  the  absence  of  expression,  feeling,  and  art. 
Mr.Adaibert  Mr.  Adalbert  de  Beaumont,  who  has  been  in  the  East,  and 
de  Beau-    gathered  there  some  valuable  materials,  is  also  much  engaged 
in  the  reproduction  of  Persian  ware,  and  it  is  under  his 
superintendence  that  Mr.  Colli  riot  has  executed  an  cle*;ant 
pavilion  or  sunnner  house,  thorouuhly  successful  as  a  whole. 
The  composition  of  the  portion  rurming  the  facade  is  parti- 
cularly lin{)py  :  but  we  must  add  that  Mr.  Coliniot  lia^s  only 
applied  the  l^crsiaa  process  in  one  of  the  panels  on  the  Icit, 
which  is  the  richest  in  effect,  and  that  in  the  other  parts,  as 
well  as  in  his  Tases,  whilst  keeping  to  the  Powan  s^let  he 
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has  adopted  the  use  of  opaque  coloured  enamels ;  this  causes  Mr. 
his  prodiK^f  !on3  to  look  less  transparent  than  those  of  Mr.  ^PorTm^f 
Dcclc.    '1  lie  rest  of  the  best  specimens  of  oriental  decora-  — 
tion  ill  pottery  are  placed  out>ji(le  in  the  different  eastern 
pavilions,  and  in  the  little  mosque  situated  in  tlio  south-west 
part  of  the  garden.    We  could  not  help  expressing  the  wish 
that  similar  things  were  made  in  the  west,  a  wisli  realized  as 
soon  as  entertained,  for  we  learned  since  that  they  had  been 
mann&etored  at  Paris  by  Messrs.  Flandnn  and  Parrill^e^ 
of  the  Quay  Bourbon. 

Let  ns  state  here  that  it  was  the  sensation  created  in  1855  ^^^r^- 
at  Paris  by  the  exhibition  of  Messrs.  Minton  &  Cow*s  majoliea 
which  has  given  the  impetnsto,  and  developed  the  production  EJSjSEi 

of,  all  this  art  faience.    .Aiessrs.  Minton  &  Co.,  without  rivals   

in  Enn^Iand  for  importint  works  of  niajolicn,  have  known  how 
to  maintain  their  snperiority  in  Franrr  ,  which  thev  provide 
to-(hiy  with  a  large  part  of  this  special  manutacture.  We 
must  observe  that,  if  the  artistic  French  faience  is  well 
ornamented,  it  leaves  much  to  he  desired  in  quality,  and  we 
can  cite  iu  gup[iurt  all  their  faience  of  the  Palissy  descrip- 
tion, that  of  Deck,  and  of  the  Sevres  manufacture. 

The  Minton  majolica^  on  the  contrary,  is  very  dense^  of  a 
close  teztnre— Mjualitles  to  which  is  added  great  brilUancj  of 
colour*  It  would  take  too  long  to  descriM  the  proceeses  of 
Messrs.  Minton,  because  they  combme  upon,  their  majolioa 
different  sorts  of  tnuisparent  and  opaque  enamels,  and 
because  their  painters  work  sometimes  in  the  Italim  method, 
sometimes  upon  the  opaque-fired  enamel,  and  nj^ain  some- 
times by  a  process  of  ^tessrs.  Miuton's  invention,  which 
coii-ists  in  paintin?  tlie  n.-iturally  coloured  majolica 

biscuit,  without  its  being  prcvi(ni>iy  prepared,  taking  advan- 
tage of  tlie  colour  of  the  biscuit  to  supply  the  luundation- 
colour  of  all  the  figures,  afterwards  covering  the  painting 
with  a  rich  coat  of  transparent  glaze.  Sudi  is  the  large 
ewer  representing  the  gods,  after  PoKdoro  Caravaggio ;  and 
the  large  vase  representing  a  boar  hunting,  after  Kubensi, 
the  only  speeimens  of  this  kind  of  painting  which,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  very  limited  space  allotted  to  them,  they 
have  been  allowed  to  exhibit.  The  companion  vase  to  the 
last  painted  in  blue,  and  representing  the  Hape  of  the  Sabines^ 
Tvinv  ])e  also  considered  as  one  of  the  best  productions  of  this 
finn,  and  we  are  glad  to  hear  tliat  both  have  found  their 
place  in  the  Kensington  iVfii^oum.  But  it  is  particularly  by 
their  garden-pots,  flower-vases,  and  garden-seats,  luany  of 
which  arc  dispersed  aljout  the  gardcii.s,  that  Messrs.  Miutou 
have  made  their  majolica  i?o  well  known. 
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Until  now  the  imitations  of  Llino^Crf  ciiaiaels  were  made 
upon  porcelain,  but  those  of  Messrs.  Minton,  although  pro* 
(Kmting  a  Tery  rioh  and  lughly-finuked  appearance,  are 
nevertheleBB  scouted  on  blaek  oarthenware,  with  a  glaze 
«o  Boh  that,  when  melted  by  the  action  of  the  fire,  the 
white  enam^  employed  to  form  the  figures  and  ornaments 
sinks  into  it,  and  is  so  well  incorporated  that,  after  cooltnig^ 
it  acqnires  all  the  qualities  of  old  Limoges  enam^s  on 
copper.  What  we  now  remark  applies  rather  to  the  process 
than  to  the  style  of  decoration,  for  Messrs.  Clinton,  as  much 
in  their  faience  as  in  their  porceh\iu,  and  in  the  general 
arrangement  of  their  modeb,  avoid  copyinp:,  and  -specially 
endeavour  to  be  original.  Messrs.  Josiah  \Vedg\vood  and 
Sons  only  employ  for  their  artistic  fai'ence  one  material^ — 
their  old  crcara-colour  ware — and  baye  intrusted  its  decora- 
tion to  Mr.  Lessore.  If,  in  haTing  recourse  to  this  artiat, 
their  intention  was  to  create  as  great  a  contrast  as  poseible 
to  tiie  correct,  ehaete,  dnd  clssslcal  appearance  of  their  jasper 
ware,  they  have  perfectly  succeeded,  and.  we  have  before  us 
proof  that  extremes  can  meet  and  ^o  yecy  well  ^gether. 
Mr.  Lessore  is  eminent  at  the  present  time  as  a  colourist, 
and  is  sufficiently  known  in  EnMand  to  make  it  needless  for 
us  to  de-cnnt  npon  llie  spirit  displayed  in  his  work^,  and 
what  wc  could  cull  his  impptiious  execution  ;  it  is  a  talent 
which,  less  than  anv  other  person,  we  would  wish  to  contest, 
and  if  lie  repeats  nimself,  or  sometimes  gives  a  look  a  little 
slovenly,  we  must  not  forget  that  in  manufactures  wc  have 
to  bow  to  the  demands  of  commerce,  and  are  not  obliged  to 
make  eyerything  a  work  of  ert  H,  de  Mol,  of  Bniseeis»  has 
endeavoured  to  follow  in  his  steps,  but  ss  generally  happena 
in  such  canes,  he  has  only  exaggerated  the  defects  withoilt 
ha^ng  the  qualities.  His  colouring  b  dull,  and  his  paintings 
require  a  touch  from  Mr.  Lessore  to  give  them  the  life  and 
pobt  they  are  deficient  in.  Messrs.  Wedgwood  exhibit  also 
some  faience,  which,  to  be  understood,  we  will  call  Palissy, 
but  which  is  different  in  this  particular — that  the  coloured 
glazes  are  applied  ui)on  a  white  biscuit  which  gives  them 
great  brilliancy  when  blended  together. 

As  Josiflli  Wedgwood  is  justly  considered  the  chief  pro- 
moter of  that  which  const iiuies  at  the  present  time  the 
principal  industry  and  glory  of  Staffordshire,  this  name 
afibrds  us  an  opportunity  to  pass  from  artistic  faience  to  that 
called  earthenware.  Here  we  must  draw  a  parallel  between 
this  industry  in  France  and  Engkad. 

In  Great  Britain  the  ceramic  mamifaeture  is  carried  on 
by  a  great  number  of  manu&cturers,  upwards  of  950,  located 
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for  the  most  part  in  North  Staffordahire ;   about  four-lifths  .^^k. 
of  this  number  devote  themselves  to  making  faience,  and,  Poiisjirf 
judging  by  the  luanufactoriea  built  diirinsr  late  years,  and  the  ~" 
steady  increase  of  a  popuLition,  which  since  the  first  census 
of  1738,  has  regularly  doubled  itself  every  25  years,  we 
should  say  that  this  industry  is  progressing  rapidly*  Bu^ 
as  on  lootng  at  the  exportadons  since  185]»  we  see  that  Jb 
15  years  the  value  of  the  exportation  of  faience,  whieh  then 
amounted  to   1,122,571/.,  has  only  reached  in  1866  to 
1,662,6691.  whioh  gives  but  630,340/.  total  increase,  or  44 
per  cent,  on  the  whole  amount,  or  an  annual  increase  of 
35,.'J40/.,  hardly  3  per  cent.,  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  in  the  liome  trade  that  the.  t^urplus  manufacture, 
which  must  be  considerable,  U  absorbed.    In  France  the  Fi«iMb 
number  of  manufactories  ot  laience  tor  the  same  period  has  S^^K^ 
remaincvi  absolutely  stationary.   They  are — Grcil-AIontereau,  ^nai 
and  Sarrequenunes  in  the  first  rank ;  in  the  second,  Gicn, 
Ghoisi  le  Boi,  and  Bordeaux.   Beyond  these  five  establish* 
ments  there  may  be  a  few  of  secondary  importance,  and  not 
worth  mentioimig.  But  these  five  manufaotories,  partioolatl v 
the  two  first,  are  carried  on  upon  a  very  large  scale,  with 
considerable  capital,  and  directed  by  great  commercial  io« 
teUigenco.    Thej  have  ever  been  the  firet  to  adopt  all 
practical  procesfes  which  would  improve  the  quality  and 
reduce  the  price  of  their  cnrtlienware.    This  earthenware, 
if  it  has  not  the  density  and  resistance  of  ours,  is  very  white 
and  of  a  rich  glaze.    The  ojcportation  of  French  fajence  is 
almost  nothing. 

,  In  both  couniries  the  faience  is  made  upon  the  same  prin-  Mnntag*^ 
oiples — ^that  is  to  eay,  by  using  photic  cky  whitened  by  BnguuT*' 
silez  and  kaoiin>  and  rendered  denser  by  iatrodtieing  ii  certain 
quantity  of  granite  partially  deoompoaed,  which,  coining 
uom  ComwaUs  we  csll  Cornish  stone.  We  find,  with  refer- 
ence to  these  materials,  the  advantage  is  in  our  lavonr,  as 
our  clays  are  finer  and  more  abundant,  to  which  must  be 
added  that  we  have  better  and  cheaper  fuel.  It  is  also  re- 
markable that  such  clever  ornaraentista  as  the  Frencli  liave 
not  yet  f^ot  into  the  style  which  we  consider  fittest  tor  the 
decoration  of  earthen waie ;  and  we  are  very  superior  to 
tliein  in  the  production  of  what  we  call  our  enamelled 
paUerns.  For  that  kiud  of  earthenware  we  have  excellent 
traditions  and  plenty  of  skilled  workmen,  and  much  lime 
mnst  elapse  befere  our  continenfcid  brethren  can  beat  us  in 
this  field.  The  specimens  of  enamelled  earthenware  ez- 
hilnted  by  Messrs.  Minton,  Copeland,  Wedgwood,  Brown« 
field.  Finder,  and  Bourne^  and  Ueor<^'e  J  ones  exemplify  this 
amply ;  and  these  specimens  may  fairly  be  taken  as  only 
showing  the  normal  stata  of  their  daily  Reductions. 
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It  could  well  1  e  a~ked — how  is  it,  now,  when  we  can  in- 
troduce our  bet^t  laience  into  France — it  l)elna;  coueeiled  we 
are  superior  both  in  quality  and  decoration—that  our  uwrket 
there  should  be  so  limited  ?  The  principal  reason  lies,  not 
in  the  small  duty  which  is  still  imposed  in  France,  nor  in  the 
extra  charge  for  carriage,  but  in  the  oompeti^on  it  meets 
with  in  thenard  porcelaia  Upon  this  manufacture,  whbh  has 
become  immensely  developed  in  France,  the  whole  produc- 
tive energy  of  the  French  is  centred.  The  number  of  its 
manufacturers  have  greatly  increased  of  late  years ;  and  this 
porcelain,  besides  being  used  by  the  whole  of  the  middle 
cla??- — the  cla-JS  wliich  would  jnirehasc  our  cnrtlieuware — is 
exported  to  an  amount,  in  figures,  almost  as  large  as  our  ex- 
portation of  faience.  We  have  then,  this  fact,  that  in 
England  it  is  not  our  porcelain,  but  our  faience  we  export ; 
whilst  in  i'raiice  it  is  the  reverse— the  porcelain,  not  tho 
faience,  that  is  sent  out  of  the  country.  It  seems  as  difficult 
to  get  the  French  to  take  our  faSence  as  for  them  to  ac- 
custom us  to  their  hard  porcelain.  The  Treaty  of  Conuueroe 
has  taken  such  care  to  preserve  the  interests  of  each  nation 
that,  up  to  this  tune,  neither  have  been  able  to  gain  any 
decided  advantage  upon  the  other*  Probably  the  course  of 
time  will  modify  this  ;  but  at  present,  tlic  exchange  between 
the  two  nation?  is  very  limitcti,  ami  chiefly  in  fancy  articles. 

The  manufactories  of  Sarroiruemines  and  Crcil-Monterenii 
show  us  little  of  what  constitutes  the  ba:?is  ot*  their  c  un- 
merce,  but  a  great  deal  of  artistic  faience.  Mr.  Gouvion,  a 
clever  artist  of  Paris,  has  undei  tuk»  ii  to  decorate  the  earthen- 
ware of  Creil-Montereau,  and  Messrs.  Sabounn,  Lauglois, 
and  Mussill  that  of  Sarrcguemines.  We  must,  iu  justice, 
admit  that  much  of  their  fiuence,  haying  a  softer  enamel 
than  the  hard  porcehiin,  incorporates  the  colours  better,  and 
has  a  more  pleasing  appearance  to  the  eye  than,  as  a  rule^ 
is  the  case  with  their  pretentious  rivid.  This  branch  of  in- 
dustry— ^namely,  the  decoration,  which  is  very  considerable, 
occupying  a  great  number  of  hands  in  Paris — is  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  makinir  tlie  ware  itself  and  as  can  be  conceived, 
offers  vast  facilities  to  the  nKumf-u  tiiror  desirous  of  presentiug 
a  show  without  being  ol)liged  to  maintain  in  a  permanent 
manner,  at  c  ii  Mcrable  cost,  a  painting  and  gilding  esta- 
blishment. In  i'vngland  this  trade  of  decoration  does  not 
exist ;  or  if  it  does,  it  is  quite  iu  its  iniancy. 

Let  us  finish  this  review  of  &iencc  by  mentioning  Messrs* 
Villeroi  and  Boch,  who  have  thev  manufactory  at  Slettlach, 
in  the  Rhenish  provinces  in  Prusaa,  and  supply  nearly  all 
Germany  with  a  very  good  faience,  sold  at  prices  which  pre- 
vent any  foreign  manufacturers  competing  with  them.  It 
is,  we  believe,  the  largest  manufiictory  which  exists^  and  it 
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employs  at  the  present  time  several  thouaand  workmen,  mr. 
either  at  Mettlach  or  at  ^latibiirgp,  which  lies  on  the  French  ^yonmf 
^ido  of  the  frontier,  and  is  specially  set  apart  for  the  mana-  — 

lacturc  of  tiles. 

Having  examined  pottery  of  a  porous  body,  wc  must  now  "  i 
go  to  that  of  vitreous  texture — that  is  to  t^ay,  jioreelain  vuriilea 
hiscuit,  and  porcelain  itself.  There  is  no  natural  clay  or 
mixture  of  clays  which,  being  submitted  to  the  action  of  fire, 
for  a  sufficient  time  does  not  loee  its  porous  nature,  and  ac- 
quire a  degree  of  vitrification,  whicn,  for  the  same  dar, 
will  be  in  proportion  to  the  beat  applied  All  clays  have  in 
them  a  natural  flux.  In  tlie  inferior  sort,  this  is  lime  and 
the  metallic  oxides,  oxides  of  iron  chiefly ;  in  the  superior 
sort,  whidi  are  ihe  days  arising  from  the  decomposition  of 
fels[)ar  and  granite,  it  is  a  very  sniall  amount  of  potash  or 
soda.  But  wc  can  regulate  at  will  the  degree  of  vitrification 
of  one  or  the  other  by  hardening  the  first  by  the  addition 
of  silica  and  kaolin  well  washed,  and  softening  the  second 
by  felspar,  granite,  ealts  of  lime,  barytes,  and  the  metallic 
oxides  whicii  furnish  the  elements  of  colour.  In  general, 
for  pottery  which  is  intended  to  remain  at  the  biscuit  sta^, 
and  which  comprises  stoneware,  jasper,  and  statuary  biscuit, 
the  degree  of  vitrification  is  regulated  in  such  a  way  that 
the  pieces  becoming  impermeable  to  liquids  acquire  a  certain 
transparency,  and  arc  vitrified,  though  not  enough  to  destroy 
the  sharpness  of  the  modelling,  and  still  less  to  lose  the 
shapes.  To  get  this  exact  degree,  there  arc  some  difficulties 
to  be  met  with.  The  principal  13  a  great  diminution  of 
size  or  shrinkage  the  pieces  undergo,  which  is  not  less  than 
oiie-fiftli  of  the  original  bulk.  Each  part,  thereiorc,  to  the 
extent  that  it  lies  out  of  the  perpendicular  and  centre  of 
gravity  will  require  to  be  prcmpcd  up  by  means  of  supports 
made  of  the  same  material.  This  demands  considerable  ex- 
perience on  the  part  of  those  who  prepare  the  pieces  for  the 
oven.  In  hard  porcelain  biscuits,  which  have  but  little 
transparency,  this  difliculty  is  less  experienced;  but  for 
parian,  such  as  IVIessrs.  Minton's,  or  biscuit  statuary,  such  as 
Messrs.  Copeland's,  it  is  very  greats  these  maauiacturers 
aiming  always  to  give  their  productions  tlie  transparency  of 
mnrhle.  The  grand  dessert-service,  made  by  Messrs.  Cope-  atosmw. 
land  and  Sons  for  the  Prince  of  Wales,  shows  what  can  be  Hti'tuSiy** 
done  in  biscuit  statuary  in  the  way  of  ornament  for  our 
tables.  We  have  noticed  a  great  variety  of  groups  and 
figures  executed  by  these  able  matmlacturcrs,  who  have  ac- 
quired a  reputation  ior  works  of  this  sort  We  find  in 
Messrs.  Minton  and  Co.*8  exhibition  their  jMurian  biscuit 
with  porcelain  in  the  greater  part  of  th«r  centre- 
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pieces  and  compotlers;  tlie  parian  being  used  for  figures  and 
those  parts  which  bring  oat  the  delicaey  of  the  model.  The 
strongest  objection  we  have  to  malce  against  using  these 
biscuits  is  the  difficulty  of  keeping  them  clean  ;  and  it  is  to 
obviate  this  that  Messrs.  Clinton  have  brought  out  a  new 
kind  of  glazed  parian  of  celadon  colour.  The  celadon  being 
only  used  jiartially  us  a  ground  for  the  figures  aud  oniaiuents, 
which  are  left  iu  white,  this  forms  one  of  the  mmt  interesting 
features  of  their  exhibition.  Aiuongst  the  most  auccessfiU 
pieces  are  two  vases  representing  the  vintage  and  the  harvest^ 
the  frieze  of  wluch,  in  soft  j^te,  has  been  painted  in  mono* 
dttome  rose  hy  one  of  their  most  eminent  chinnrpointerB) 
Ur.  Yahn, 

The  manufacture  of  jaii^)er,  ithich  has  so  much  contributed 
^  the  fame  of  the  Wedgwoods>  is  represented  by  theni 

alone ;  and  who  would  venture  to  compete  with  this  celo* 
brated  firm  when  to  their  long  prju'tire  in  its  production  are 
to  be  added  all  the  trerisures  of  l^luxman?  Their  great 
^iumey  piece  in  Derbyshire  alabaster  is  ornanieuted  with 
plaques  of  jasper  of  sage  colour,  and  indicates  how  this 
material  may  be  adapted  to  architectural  decoration.  But, 
in  the  furniture  department,  Messrs.  Lai^b,  Grace,  and 
Wright  and  Mansfield,  show  us  a.  more  judi<^ns  use,  and 
that  ii  gains  greatly  by  being  more  sparingly  employed. 
Everyone  will .  admire  the  perteotum  of  the  jai^per  in  dieir 
oval  jardinite  supported  by  two  female  figures,  in  the 
nmnerous  vases  exnibited,  and  still  more  in  the  lesser  ]Meoes 
amonost  wliich  we  must  limit  ourselves  to  point  out  'the 
small  oreak fast  set  purchased  l)y  the  Emperor.  The  Carrara 
biscuit  of  Messrs.  Villeroi  and  13och  presents,  in  their  vases 
and  larger  figures,  a  texture  coarser  than  piirian  or  ja^jper. 
Stilh  this  material  seems  extraordinarily  hard,  and  can  be 
admirably  nn>ulded,  reproducing  all  the  delicacy  of  the  model 
vvitli  wonderful  precision.  *      •  i 

We  have  now  reached  ptm^elain,  which  we  consider  the 
most  perfect  production  of  the  pottei^s  art  ;  There  are  two 
kinds-— hard,  the  true  porcelalo,  the  eldest^  which  is  that  of 
the  Chinese  and  the  J apaaesc,  of  very  simple  composition ; 
and  soft  porcelain,  an  invention  of  the  last  century,  in  which 
transparency^  the  charateristic  of  porcelain,  is  obtained  by 
artificial  means.  AVe  all  know  that  the  Italians,  Germans, 
and  French,  from  its  first  introduction  into  Europe,  in  the 
sixtct  utli  century,  hy  the  Portuguese,  tried  to  reproduce 
the  porcelain  of  Cliiiui.  lhes*j  researehes  had  a  douhic  rehuit 
— first,  the  tliseovery,  by  Bottger,  of  materials  and  processes 
similar  to  those  of  the  Chinese ;  aijd  in  the  second  place,  the 
creation  of  a  new  kind  of  porcelain  havin^^  c^uaUtiea  and 
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properties  entirely  distinct  firom  the  Ibnner.    For  a  long  ^^jj^J^"^  ^ 
|»eiiod,  there  was  a  kind  of  antagonism  between  the  two;  pottAt* 
in  reality,  it  has  always  existed  since  the  invention  of  the  soft 

porcelain,  each  paste  having  had  its  supjjortera  and  detrac- 
tors, an<l  jnihlic  opinion  being  by  turns  in  favour  of  first  one 
an<1  tlien  tlic  other.  It  was  the  old  fable  of  the  iron  and 
earth*  II  potH.  But,  at  tbe  present  day  all  amateurs  are 
agreed  upon  the  superiority  of  the  soft  when  porcelain 
has  to  be  coloured  or  painted.  With  our  neighbours  it  is  a 
custom  of  some,  after  highly  praising  our  faience,  our  jai*per; 
or  our  majolioa,  to  add,  ''but  as  to  porcelain,  yon  cannot 
touch  it**  This  is  rather  eerere  for  the  English,  accustomeil 
to  tinnk  so  much  of  their  Ohelsea,  Worcester,  DM4>y,  and 
modem  poroelun.  Without  weighing  tbe  trath  of  thk 
assertion,  we  are  forced  to  admit  that — our  soft  or  English 
porcelain  being  only  re^Mresented  at  Paris  hj  Messrs.  Minton 
and  Copeland.  whilst  our  neighbours  are  suflriciently  numerous 
to  till  two  large  courts — we  tlo  not  shine  in  the  quantity ; 
hut  if  we  desire  to  judge  the  artistic  quality  of  the  two 
porcelains  we  phall  have  to  look  at  them  t>\iee. 

The  three  great  seats  of"  the  manufartui*e  of  hard  porcelain  i  mipotht^ 
are  China  and  Japan,  Germany,  anil  Fnince.  Putting  on  IJe^Tj.nt'"^ 
one  side  China  and  Japan,  which  we  have  only  visited  in  'l^^^j^ 
leading  by  our  fireside  tnaislations  by  M.  Stanislas  JuBen 
and  extracts  from  Fire  d'Entreoolles,  Fcanoe  Aimishstf  ihe 
largest  amount  of  bard  potcelson^  and  it  is  there  also  that  it 
is  best  manufactured^  Fivmce  is  highly  favoured  for  its 
pfOduetion  from  the  quarries  of  kac  lin,  which  abound  in  the 
centre  and  stmth.  This  material  suffices,  without  any  addi- 
tion, to  constitute  the  body  :  it  Is  white,  easy  to  work,  and 
takes,  in  firiug,  a  fine  transparcTicy.  Tho  >_rh\7e,  whieh  i.s 
fired  at  the  mme  time  ae  the  ])aste,  is  ul.-o  enlirely  composed 
il  l  ml  feltspathie  rocks,  and  vitrifies  on  the  fcurl'uee  by  the  sole 
intensity  of  the  heat  required  in  the  firing.  Such  a  product 
presents,  after  cooling,  great  consistency  ;  and  the  hardness 
cf  this  glaze  will  defy  the  best  tempered  steel  instruments. 
But  defects  arise  firom  the  very  excess  of  these  qualities. 
TliiS' hardness  leaves  little  resource  for  decoration;  the  fine 
colours  for  grounds  are  hsmsfaed,  and  the  paantbg  unincor-  ' 
porated  into  the  glaze  lies  upon  the  smrface,  and  looks  hard 
and  .unfinished.  This  is  so  thoroughly  acknowledged,  that 
the  Paris  decomtors  now  often  prefer  to  paint  upon  French 
cream  c<)loiir  v.are  ins»tead  rtf  ]^orcelain. 

The  raanuiaetnre  of  soft  porcelain  has  always  been  limited,  Difficulties 
for  it  IB  the  most  difficult  of  all  pottery.    Its  invcntort?,  tho'mlSiu. 
peieihulctl  that  Chinese  porcelain  was  a  kind  of  glass,  per-  ^StJ*** 
sieted  in  composing  a  paste  of  the  siune  ingredients.  Sand, 
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Vnsovx  OS  ^^'"^  >^<imc  alkaline  inntcrials  were,  tberefure?  vitnfied  in 
'ponrsBY*  the  prnportion  eonsidered  deeinible  to  give  a  white,  balf- 
truiii'liu  ent  sul)stiuiee.  But  as*,  after  beint?  giound,  it  had 
not  the  least  plasticity  and  could  uot  be  worked,  they  added 
as  Bmall  a  quantity  as  pofisible  of  the  calcareous  eaith  found 
in  the  plaster  quarries  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  so  as  not 
to  injure  the  whiteness  or  transparency.  We  cannot  describe 
here  all  the  difficulties  that  the  manipulation  of  sudi  a  mix- 
ture presented.  It  could  neither  be  thrown,  nor  pressed 
into  moulds  in  the  ordinary  way  ;  and  the  shapes  were  |^oi 
by  casting  it  in  thick  plaster  moulds,  and  carefully  tummg 
and  finishinp::  by  hand  afterwards.  MoreoTcr,  as  in  the 
process  of  tiring  this  porcelain,  fu  properly  calkMl  ]Hye  (rndrp^ 
the  pieces  were  very  a})t  to  gink  and  lo^e  their  .-liape,  the 
way  of  propping  them  wad  of  the  utmost  importance,  but 
when  the  biscuit  stage  was  safely  attained,  the  rett  was  com- 
ItoadTAu-  paratively  easy.  From  its  composition,  this  biscuit  had  the 
^"B***  greatest  affinity  for  combmation  with  the  vitreous  mixture 
forming  the  giase,  and  the  result  was  that  this  glaze,  not 
being  hardened  by  the  biscuit  on  which  it  had  been  melted 
retained  all  its  softness,  and  80  thoroughly  incorporated  the 
colours  of  the  painting  that,  after  firing,  they  looked  sunk 
into  it  An  equal  advantage  was  that  the  alkaline  nature 
of  the  biscuit  and  the  low  temperature  inquired  enabled  those 
soft  and  beautiful  ground  colours  to  be  used  which  rvrc  not  to 
be  met  with  on  any  other  pottery  ;  the  "rreen,  ma«l(  from 
copper,  of  an  unequalled  transparency ;  the  turquoise,  so 
attractive  to  the  eye  that  a  single  piece  placed  in  a  room 
bceuied  to  take  all  the  li^ht  to  itself;  the  bleu-de-roi,  so 
well  named  from  its  ridmess ;  and  that  warm,  delicate 
colour,  the  rose  du  Barry.  We  purposely  mentioned  the 
low  heat  required  to  incorporate  the  colours  with  the  glaze, 
becau6«  the  experienced  potter  knows  their  richness  decreases 
with  rise  of  temperature ;  and  this  is  the  reason  why,  for 

runds  in  hard  porcelain,  hardly  more  than  two  colours  can 
depended  ujum — the  blue  from  oohalt,  and  the  opaque, 
heavy-looking  green  from  chrome. 
Whyite         \\  ith  these  great  advniitiiL^e-^  for  decoration,  with  the  in- 
tSS'Inir    <l<?iiii3^^^'  afforded  against  all  losses  by  the  patronage  of  kings, 
j^oop'       backed  with  the  purse  of  the  French  nation,  it  might  be 
asked  how  it  w:is  that  the  production  of  the  soft  paste 
should  have  been  interrupted  at  Sevres  for  almost  half  a 
century.  We  will  try  in  a  few  words  to  explain  the  reaaona. 

The  manufactory  of  Sdvres  ceased  to  produce  the  soft 
paste  in  1804,  several  circumstances  contributing  to  a 
suppression  so  much  to  be  regretted.  In  spite  of  the 
discoTery  of  soft  porceUun,  investigations  into  the  natm 
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of  hard  porcelain  had  never  been  discontinued.  The  secret  Mr. 
of  its  manufacture  was  known  at  the  Royal  manufactory  of  foTTBBT? 
Saxony,  but  every  precaution  taken  ap-nin«t  its  being  di- 
"vulo-cd.  The  l\oyal  manufactory  of  I  raiice,  founded  at 
Viuccnnc^  in  1745,  and  removed  to  Sevres  in  1753,  had 
always  pai>^uod  these  researchc:?,  and  the  fiicjt  success  dates 
in  1768.  From  1753  to  1768,  therefore,  a  period  of  15 
years,  soft  porcelain  was  exclusively  produced  at  S^vre?. 
Starting  from  1762  the  two  were  produced  together,  the 
direotors  inclining  more  to  tlie  one  or  the  other,  accenting 
to  their  tastes,  but  at  the  same  time  developing  the  pro- 
duction of  those  groups  of  figures  in  biscuits,  called  Sevres 
biscuits,  which  are  all  made  in  hard  porcelain.  The  Jb'rench 
Bevolution  struck  a  severe  blow  to  the  manufaotare  of  soft 
paste.  By  the  fall  of  the  Crown,  the  emigration  of  the 
nobility,  and  c^ale  of  their  lands  and  property,  and  by  the 
warB  of  the  rev(ilution  and  the  empire,  French  sofletv  was 
completely  overturned.  To  the  old  ii()l)ility  succecdcil  one 
whose  title  had  been  conquered  on  the  battle-field.  A 
manufacture  which  appealed  to  the  deUcate  tac^tes  of  a 
refined  aiistocracy  ceased  to  be  appreciated,  and  by  degrees 
attention  was  diverted  from  a  complicated  and  cosUy  manu- 
fiicture  to  one  comparatively  easy,  capable  of  producing 
larger  pieces,  and  which  offered  to  the  artist-painter  the 
advantage  of  being  aUe  to  estimate  during  the  execution  of 
his  work  the  real  value  of  the  tmts  he  employed.  To  this  a 
circumstance,  apparently  insignificant,  also  contributed  to 
some  extent.  About  1804  the  person  who  presided  over  the 
mixture  of  the  soft  pnste  died,  followed  a  i'ew  months  after- 
wards by  the  head  hrcman.  These  vacancies  in  his  stiifF 
confirmed  IVfr.  Brogniart  in  his  rei^olution  to  suppretjs 
entirely  the  nmnufuctuie  of  eoft  porcelain,  and  </\\e  his  atten- 
tion wholly  to  the  hard.  Mr.  Brogniart,  certainly  the  must 
eminent  and  learned  of  all  who  luive  managed  the  Sdvres 
manulaetoi-y  (we  do  not  roeak  of  the  living),  cannot  be 
blamed  for  this  deddon,  wnkh  was  in  accordance  with  the 
tastes  of  the  time.  Hard  porcelain  promised  to  become  what 
it  really  now  is,  a  national  pottery— a  source  of  wealth  to 
many  departments,  and,  reationg  for  France  what  earthen-  ■ 
ware  did  for  England,  form  an  important  article  of  exporta- 
tion. We  should,  besides,  be  lesg  inclined  to  censure  one 
who,  in  our  youth,  had  honoured  us  with  his  friendship, 
as  towartls  the  end  of  his  career  he  was  one  of  the  fii^t  to 
recognise  the  mistake  he  had  committed.  But  the  old  staff 
has  disappeared,  with  its  traJitiuus  and  experience ;  lie  felt 
himself  too  old  to  undertake  so  great  a  work,  and  it  was  to 
his  pupil  and  sucoeisor  that  he  recommended  the  raramp- 
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Mb.     tion  of  the  studies  necessAry  to  reach  this  end.  Mr.  £belmeii| 
^tSSSaS^  who  succeeded  him  in  1847,  reproduced  the  pdte  tendre  during 
. —    ,  the  four  years  of  his  management,  Imt  did  not  r>renfirc  the 
jy  M. Ebel-  body  of  tlie  soft  paste  ho  used,  owin«j:  to  a  sinLz^ul  ii  i  n  t.  In 
1804  Mr.  Brogniart  requiring  the  collar  where  the  clay  lor 
the  soft  paste  was  stored  decided  to  have  it  thrown  away. 
The  order  was  received  by  an  iutclligeut  man,  who  put  it 
aside  in  some  covered  tanks,  where  it  remained  unnoticed 
for  46  jearS)  till  Mr.  Ebelmen  manifested  tlie  iriah  to  revird 
AHtotodtif  the  old  f4t8  tmdre*  It  was  then  Mr.  Biocreuz  revealed  to 
^         him  the  existence  of  his  hidden  treasure.  This  unexpeeted 
h^p,  besides  saving  the  time  spent  in  experiments^  and 
supplyiog  material  for  immediate  use»  gave^  what  was -more 
important^  a  standard  for  all  the  new  mixtures.    Since  then 
Sevres  has  continued  to  produce  the  soft  paste,  but  in  leflt 
quantity  than  could  be  wished.  ' 
Amongst  the  nio?=t  remarkable  pieces  ol    Sdvres  pdtt 
pSHiSSS,  ^^dre  are  the  fine  vases,  all  of  the  .same  shape,  painted 
with   cattle   scenes  by    Mr.   Van   Mark.     This  di-tiu- 
guished  artist,  who  follows  close  upon  Troyon  and  Koea 
Bonheur,  gives  a  warmth  and  mellowness  of  tone  to  his 
painting,  reached  hy  none  of  his  colleagues  at  the  manu- 
nictorf*   These  vases  are  the  finest  things  Sdms  has  to 
show  us.   Mr.  Schtlt,  wlio  enjoys  the  advantage  over  many 
of  the  Sdvres  artiste  of  only  nainting  on  the  /idte  tendrt,  has 
several  vases  decorated  witn  a  class  of  subjects  called 
"  Trianon.**    They  are  successful,  although  in  a  Rtyle 
Parisian  decorators  have  pomewhat  abused.    Those  painted 
by  Mr.  Froment,  well  known  l  y        paintings  in  violet 
monochrome,  are  le^*?  important  thjui  In  lornier  exhihitiontJ. 
We  regret  this  the  more,  being  accustomed  to  consider  him 
one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  many  devoted  to  porcelain 
decoration.    We  looked  again  with  pleasure  uj)ou  a  pair  of 
small  vases  in  his  happiest  manner,  with  subjects  illustrative 
of  wine  and  of  water,  which  we  had  seen  m  London.  He 
has  also  a  pair  of  vases,  representing  the  fivur  dementi^  vmf 
original  in  composition.  •  ■ 

St-vn  s  hard  The  first  thing  which  strikes  us  on  entering  the  Sevres 
porcciaiii,  Q^^i  is  the  inuuense  number  of  vases  in  hard  porcelain,  by 
no  means  all  of  equal  merit ;  and  we  remarked  that  t)i6 
forms  recently  adopted  are  less  beautiful  than  in  1851  juid 
1855,  when  Mcs'sfs.  r>ieterle  and  Klnprrnatin  gave  their 
ftpsistance  to  this  ei!t}il)lishnK'nt,  Several  vnses  are  evidently 
only  there  to  increase  the  number.  Am  iiL^st  the  best  are 
u  large  vase,  from  Dieterle,  the  figures  |i;inited  by  Mr. 
Kouescl,  with  decorations  by  Mr.  Aviese,  and  all  those 
exectited  by  Mr.  Barryat.  This  artist  has  painted  a  pair  after 
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a  design  by  Mr.  Hiunon»  where  lie  has  translated  the  in-  j^^,,^/^^ 
geniotis  idea  of  a  yoang  giri  patntiDg  the  wings  of  a  but^  .foxTKar. 
terfly.  Mr.  Barryat  generally  composes  his  own  subjected 
painting  them  in  their  several  details,  whether  iigures, 
flowers,  or  ornament.  He  has  two  pairs  of  vases  on  n  •j;reea 
ground,  one  represent ini^  pnme  children  sleepinLi;  iunouirst 
poppies,  the  other  ilhi^iratin^  fishing.  Conventional  deci)- 
ration  is,  as  a  rule,  treated  with  talent  by  Messrs.  Richard 
nnd  GoUdc,  whikt  flower.-^  iiuvu  their  interpreters  iu  Messrs, 
Cahau,  Bulot,  and  Barrd  Indeed,  Sevres  has  at  its  dis- 
posal  for  psintiiig  in  bard  porcelain  mftny  clever  hfoids,  and 
if  anything  im  to  do  nsretted  it  is  that  tiiey  hare  not  had  a 
flofier  material  to  work  upon. 

Bnt  tho  principal  feature  in  the  Sevres  Court  is  the  great  Hani  (lone* 
number  of  Tases  in  that  hard  porcelain  called  pdte  sur  pdte.  pi?/?ilf^ 
For  the  last  15  years  the  manufactory  has  chiefly  directed^* 
its  exertions  on  its  prodiicnon,  and,  thanks  to  Mr.  Gely, 
they  have  been  crowned  with  perfect  success.    The  name 
oi pdte  sur  pdte  explains  sufhciently  the  process,  which  coo» 
sists  in  stfuning  the  body  of  the  hard  j)oreelain  in  celadon  or 
other  colour,  by  the  addition  of  a  coloured  mixture,  of  which 
oxide  of  chrome  'i&  generally  the  chief  ingredient,  and  theu^ 
when  the  piece  is  still  in  m  day  state,  to  paint  or  rather 
model  upon  it  with  a  brushy  using  the  wmte  body  of  the       :  .! 
porcelain  as  the  pigment,  and  taking  advantage  of  til4 
transparency  it  will  acquire  when  fixed  to  produce  an  eflbct 
aimihir  to  that  obtained  in  the  Limoges  enamels  by  ^vol  king 
the  semi-transparent  enamel  on  a  black  groand.  Conse- 
quently, the  artist  will  increase  the  thickness  of  the  white  : 
clay  for  the  high  li<:yht?,  and  decrease  it  where  the  cf>lour  of      "  " 
the  ground  is  to  be  seen  througli.     Much  ex})erience  is 
required  to  calculate  the  effect,  the  white  clay,  before 
firing,  bein«T  equally  opaqtie  in  the  thin  as  in  the  thick 
parts,    or  course,  any  mistake  is  irremediable,  as  it  can 
only  be  seen  after  the  piece  is  fired.    It  was  from  studying 
the  Chinese  celadon  that  Mr.  Ebelmen  started  this  kind  <h 
porcebin.   The  coburs  used  on  account  of  the  high  degree 
of  temperatore  are  extremely  limited.   We  have  amidy  . .    » .•: : 
mentioned  that  chrome  was  the  f<  u  lation  colour  for  all 
tihe  iproonds;  to  this  must  be  added  cobalt,  nickel^  and 
uranium,  which  are  also  used  to  stain  the  clays  when  some 
other  tint  is  wanted  in  addition  to  the  white.    This  scarcity 
gives  a  slight  monotony  t<>  t!u'  n-f>nr>ral  effect  of  the  pieces, 
especially  when  so  many  arc  collected  together,  not  impro- 
bably all  that  have  been  made  for  the  hust  three  or  four 
years.    Appnrently,  the  most  important,  not  the  most  diffi- 
cult among  the  pieces,  puLc  sur  pdiCf  cxiiibited  iu  the  Sevres 
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AbmotIx  ok         ^      centrepiece  of  the  large  dessert  senrice  placed 
vwnxr.  in  the  middlo.    It  is  composed  of  fotir  rcclininir  oriental 
figures  rcprescntiiiLr  the  seasons,  arraTUT  1  round  a  plain  ovai 
basin,  llie  whole  being  fixed  in  a  stami  oi  bronze  gilt.  The 
first  impression  is  one  of  sur[)n?e ;  being  so  unlike  what  the 
eye  has  been  used  to,  it  is  hard  to  determine  whether  to  like 
it  or  not,  and  those  greenish  figures,  with  dresses  of  diliercnt 
shades  of  neatral  tints,  have  certaiiily  a  stnwge  look.  For- 
tunately, there  are  some  touches  of  gold  hete  and  there  to 
relieve  the  whole.   The  composition  is  creditable  to  the 
modeller,  Mr.  Forgeot,  who  has  also  modelled  the  other 
pieces  of  the  same  set,  but  with  less  success,  the  pretension 
to  quaintness  being  carried  too  far.    We  prefer  his  graceful 
etagere,  in  the  form  of  a  standing  female  figure,  holdinj; 
a  rin'T  of  bronze  ijilt,  in  which  are  fitted  four  tazzns  with 
ciipids  seated  between.    Aiiionc^?t  the  best  Hpecimens  we 
mu^t  also  mention  the  tnll  bottles,  with  bulrusiics  and  wild 
ducks,  by  Mr.  Daiauu^e  ;    the  oval  jardiniere,  by  Mr. 
Kegnier ;  and,  particuLirlj,  the  fine  vase  of  antique  «hape, 
painted  by  Mr.  Solon,  in  which  the  effect  of  the  dirlerent 
shades  of  white  on  the  dark-greenish  colour  of  the  ground  is 
exceedingly  good,  ^ 
limogcfl        Messrs.  Pelliwuit,  of  Fogey ;  Gibus,  of  Limoges ;  and 
bwdpom-  Hosseau,  of  Paris,  come  very  little  behind  Sevres  in  the 
production  of  the  pdte  sur  pdte ;  Mr.  Gibus,  in  particular, 
whose  exhibition  of  hard  porcelain  merits  a  special  notice. 
Those  who  remember  the  style  of  art  which  prevailed  in 
Limoges  previous  to  1855  will  be  much  gratified  bv  the 
Sliieoeiit    progress  made  since.    The  manufacturers,  wise  enough  to 
pntiunw.        that,  unless  they  participated  in  the  movement  goinij  on 
for  tlic  iiuprovement  of  art  ap}>lied  to  munulacture,  they 
must  lose  ground,  did  the  right  thing  in  establi«hiDg  at  once, 
not  only  a  school  of  art,  but  a  ceramic  museum.  They  have 
not  had  to  wait  long  for  the  result;  and  should  no  further 
adTance  be  made  be3rond  the  present  one,  still  nothing  will 
have  to  be  regretted.    After  this  long  review,  we  cannot 
examine  in  detail  the  principal  features  of  what  is  called  the 
jli;€Kbu.:  Groupe  Limousin.    But  we  select  Mr.  Gibus  as  the  best 
in  every  respect  for  beauty  of  material,  good  models  neatly 
manufactured,  and  lightnrs:^  united  to  elegance  of  form  in 
the  small  article?.  We  rccouinirnd  our  English  throwers  and 
turners  to  look  ut  his  thin  cups,  and  likewise  at  those  of  Mr. 
Ardant,  of  the  same  town,  who,  by-the-by,  has  an  excellent 
show  of  hard  porcelain  biscuit  figures.    Mr.  Gibus  has  had 
the  good  taste  to  leave  his  vases  in  plain  white,  the  only 
colour  introduced  being  in  the  %ures  forming  tiie  handles, 
or  supports,  of  the  pieces;  these  are  made  in  a  body  sUghtly 
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tinted  in  green  or  gray,  and  left  in  bUcuit.    This  eombi-  Mb. 
nation  has  a  very  good  effect. 

]\Ir.  ^fncc,  oi  Pari?,  ha?  ji  rfectcd  as  far  as  possible  his  nj,  j^gj^ 
chromo-lithograpliic  process  of  decoration,  and  it  requires 
close  inspection  to  perceive  that  hia  porcelain  is  not  painted 
hj  an  experienced  hand. 

The  Marqub  of  Ginori,  who  seems  bent  upon  sustaining  Italian  hard 
alcme  the  reputation  of  the  old  Italian  maniukcturesy  has  a''*"'°^^ 
fine  exhibition  of  porcelfun,  in  imitation  of  the  famous  Capo 
di  Monti.  We  have  never  been  enthusiastic  admirers  of 
the  original  productions,  which  we  consider  in  questionable  capodi 
taste,  although  they  have  been  so  much  sought  after  by 
amateurs.  But  we  can  do  no  less  than  compliment  the 
MarqTjis  on  the  oxact  manner  in  which  he  ha?  copied  them. 
His  great  cotfer,  mounted  in  ebony — which  measures  at 
least  4  ft.  by  3  ft.,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  group  of  Bacchus 
and  Ariadne — i-?,  without  doubt,  the  largcBt  piece  that  has 
ever  been  made,  and  proves  that  the  Murc^uis  can  cope  with 
all  diiHculties.  We  should  like  to  mention  several  of  his 
▼ases,  but  must  content  ouraelves  with  directing  attention 
to  his  small  coffer^  also  mounted  in  ebony.  This  will  furnish 
a  sufficient  idea  of  his  manufacture. 

The  events  which  took  place  in  Saxony  last  year  liad«  no  Gcrma!i 
doubt,  their  influence  on  the  exhibition  of  the  Meissen  manu-  '^"^^ 
factory,  since  its  very  existence  aa  a  Boyal  manufactory  was  TJe»^»en 
placed  in  jeopardy.    We  must  hardly,  therefore,  feel  nsto-  toiy. 
nished  if  we  do  not  find  it  quite  up  to  its  proper  level.  Still, 
the  pieces  for  decorative  purposes  from  the  cartoons  by 
Schnorr,  of  Carolsfelt,  and  Professor  Bendemann,  professor 
at  the  School  of  Dresden,  prove  that  M.  Kuhn,  the  able 
manager,  has  exerted  himself  to  maintain  its  {)08ition.  Let 
us  remark  here  that,  in  spite  of  the  general  falling  off  in 
the  excellence  of  the  German  productions,  no  lack  is  shown 
of  artistic  lesonroes;  on  the  contrary,  Saxony  and  Bavaria 
have  a  great  many  punters  on  porcelain  of  the  first  rank — 
we  assert  euperior  even  to  those  we  find  in  France.  But 
they  want  two  things  in  order  to  produce  to  better  advan- 
tage :  first,  a  softer  material;  and,  secondly,  more  encourage- 
ment from  the  higlier  classes  in  GerinrfTiy,  who  have  not  yet 
evinced  much  taste  for  finely-decorated  porcelain, 

Wliat  we  say  about  the  porcelain  of  Saxony  applies  also  ^aj^^f^^fjry 
to  that  of  the  Koyal  Manufactory  of  Berlin,  though  this  is  in  of  BerUu. 
advance  of  the  other.  In  the  large  vases  of  Berlin  porcelain 
a  great  difficulty  has  been  avoided  by  producing  them  in 
biscuit.  The  forms  do  not  fail  in  elegance,  and  t£ns  is  iiiaa- 
trated  by  the  large  biscuit  vase»  on  which  is  represented  a 
group  of  YeniiSy  yulcan»  and  Paris.   There  is  a  series  of  five 
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Mr.  vases  in  the  form  of  jara,  also  in  biscuit,  with  subjects  painted 
PoTTB^iT?'  in  brown  upou  a  gra^- coloured  ground,  representing  scenes 
from  the  G«nnan  epic  of  the  Nibelungen.  These  vases  are 
painted  after  designs  by  Professor  Kolbe,  brother  of  the  late 
manager ;  we  say  late  manager,  fiX  Councill(N:  Kolbe,  of  the 
Boyal  Manufactory  J  died  May  27  th  last  This  series  proves 
that  the  late  lamented  manager  sought  a  style  of  decoration 
which  had  a  German  character^  and  that  in  this  he  was  sne- 
cct^sfiil.  We  wish  we  could  say  as  much  for  the  Imperial 
p<>rial  manu-  Alamifactory  at  St.  Peter^burgh,  but  we  have  looked  in  vain 
st^fSers-  for  anythiiiLT  superior  in  form  or  colour  to  what  ;ve  have 
burgiu  seen  in  previous  Exhibitions.  The  two  large  vases  are  well 
piinted,  but  in  a  heavy  and  dull  scale  of  colour.  For  the 
suiall  j)ieces  ail  we  can  say  is,  that  they  seem  to  have  come 
Ironi  the  atelier  of  a  Parisian  decorator.  We  cannot  but 
consider  this  a  mistalce.  Bnssia  has  a  natural  style  of  deoo* 
ration — the  Byzantine— which  they  practise  with  great  aao< 
cess  in  their  mural  deooratiohs,  tiieir  jewellery,  and  in  idl 
ih^ir  work  in  the  precious  metals;  and  we  ask,  why  should 
they  not  keep  to  i^  when  it  is  as  much  adapted  as  any  .other 
style  to  meet  the  reqiuirements  of  the  ceramic  art. 
En^kh  English  porcelain  U  all  that  now  remains  for  us  to  ex- 
povwlain.  anjjng .  this  alto<ip{h(  r  differs  from  the  hard  porcelain  and 
the  pute  tendrc,  and  in  many  instances  combine?  the  qualities 
1'  '  ''  ol  ljoth.  M.  de  Bettifirnies,  of  St.  Amans-les-Eaux,  where 
the  ijiaiuiiaci  lire  rtl  ft  porcelain  iias  never  been  disconliiiued 
from  the  last  century,  has  famished  the  Parisian  trade  witli 
all  the  vases  painted  in  imitation  of  old  Sevres,  thus  proving 
tiiat  it  was  posnUe  to  mannfiictnre.  it  cKnnniieieially  oh  a 
small  scale.  HowcTcr,  the  diffienlties  to  be  orensome  in 
making  lai^  pieces^  and  particularly  attidns-for  uae^  anidi 
as  dishes,  rendsKied  the  workmanship  so  expensive  that  the 
boldest  of  mamifacturers  would  hesitate  to  make  it  the  basis 
ItBqnalitfM.  of  his  business.  Fortunately,  the  introduction  of  phosphate 
of  lime,  which  is  obtained  ffom  bones,  in  thv  paste  of  the 
porcelain  a  discovery  essentially  Eiiirlish— has  supplied  a 
means  to  obtain  a  iinc  transparency,  and,  without  affording 
all  the  plasticity  of  the  hard  porcelain,  it  docs  not  prevent 
the  mixture  being  cast,  moulded,  or  turned  easily  by  the 
ordinary  processes.  The  greatest  advantage  of  porcelain 
bodies  thus  prepared  with  phosphate  of  lime  is  the  power, 
not  only  to  mix  with  the  frits  of  the  trae  pdtt  ieiuire,  but 
also  to  admit  the  use  of  thoee  glases  so  admirably  adapted 
for  the  painting,  and  of  all  the  colours  for  grounds  so  mueh 
admired  in  the  dd  Sevres.  Without  doubt^  if  we  inquire 
in^>  the  hardness  of  the  material,  its  rc-i stance  to  change  of 
temperature  and  to  the  scratch  <^  the  knife,  we  must  giye 
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the  palm  to  llic  hard  porcelain,  which  we  all  a^roc  is  ihe  ^s. 
one  to  stand  weur.  Jjiit  tlieii,rine  porcelain  is  not  intoiuleu  PoriKar. 
to  he  liaiidlcd  roughly,  or  to  be  scratclicd,  knocked  about, 
or  put  in  a  kitchen  stove.  It  is  something  worth  caring  for. 
At  all  events*  the  qualities  of  hard  porcelain  are  not  required 
§0€  a  Tase,  and  the  poreelain  eeryioes  of  gentlemen  are 
usually  treated  with  more  consideration  than  is  bestowed  on 
the  crockery  of  an  hotel  or  eating-house.  Fortunately,  in 
J)ngland  it  is  not  necessary  to  plead  tlio  cost  of  soft  porcelain 
against  the  hard.  It  has  been  decided  a  long  time  ago,  so 
we  need  not  dwell  longer  on  the  subject. 

Two  firms  only — the  two  which  produce    the  greatest 
amount  and  the  finest  porcelain — ^conie  forward  to  sustain 
the  reputation  of  England  in  the  competition,  ^Messrs. 
Miiiton  and  Co.  and  Messri'.  Copeland  and  Son?,  both  of 
Stokc-on- rreut.  Wc  regret  that  the  Worcester  luauui'actory  TheWoroii* 
under  the  able  superintendeace  of  Mr.  Binns  has  not  joined  b^S^.  ' 
them;  nevertheless  in  the  glass  esrhibition  of  Mr.  Greene, 
iii  lK»idon»  we  found  a  small  break&st  set  on  a  gold  ground, 
m^e  by  this  manufactory  for  the  Countess  of  Dudley,  which 
we  recommend  to  the  inspection  of  all  who  like  to  see  rich- 
neee  united  to  elegance  and  neat  execution.     The  large 
quantity  of  superb  vases  boldly  decorated  with  flowers,  by 
Mr.  Hurtcn,  constitute  the  chief  attraction  of  Messrs.  Cope-  Memra. 
landV  exhibition.    Generally,  the  flower  painting  is  xovy 
good  in  the  Englir^h  dei)artmeut,  and  quite  equal  to  anything 
exhibited  in  the  Sevres  Court.    Messrs.  Copeland's  largest 
vase  i:j  a  proof  of  it,  though  wc  prefer  some  of  their  smaller 
ones.    They  are  exhibited  in  front  of  the  large  vestibule, 
and  in  one  of  their  glass  easesw   But  a  large  wine-cooler, 
decorated  with  grapes  painted  in  a  broad,  masterly,  and 
eflfecUve  manner,  by  the  same  artbt,  is  best  of  aXL  The 
specimens,  of  bleu-de-S^vres,  richly  gilt  and  exquisitely 
chased,  are  as  good  as  any  specimens  of  the  old.  Messrs. 
Copeland's  exhibition,  as  a  whole,  gives  the  greatest  credit 
to  Mr.  G.  Eyre,  their  manager  for  the  art  department.  For 
richness,    eortninly   their  productions   eannot    be  boMton. 
"Were  wc  tti  iiKike  a  remark,  it  would  be  that  this  ri(  hiK  is 
somctunes  exeesiive,  and  that  so  much  pold  and  labour  are 
not  absolutely  necessary  for  excellence  of  eftect. 

In  jSlessrs.  Miatou  and  Co.'s  productions  richness  is  made  Mew^Min- 
of  secondary  importance,  their  aim  being  rather  at  elegance 
and  distanotami.  The  centre  pieces  painted  hjr  Mr.  Henk 
9xe$  however,  rich  enough.  But  the  best  things  m  tbeir  glase 
cases  are  the  numy  Tases  of  soft  porcelain  with  figure  paint- 
intn.  The  largest  pair,  in  bleu-de-roi,  representing  the 
toSet  and  birth  of  yem»,-from  orignml  paintings  by  Francois 
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kRyovx  ON  BoiK'lif'r,  cxoecfl  in  size  all  other  vases  produced  in  the  soft 
PoiTEBY.  materiul.  They  have  been  very  successfully  pninted  by 
Messrs.  Allen  and  Mitohell,  the  same  artists  who  have  exe- 
cuted the  painting  on  an  Italian  pair  of  va-^es  decorated  with 
a  frieze  of  youug  eupida  playing  in  a  picturesque  laodscape. 
The  pair  of  large  bottles  of  Indian  shape,  decorated  with 
white  flowers  on  a  celadon  ground,  have  been  painted  by 
Mr.  Simpson. 

The  large  Watteau  vase,  with  four  more  pair?,  have  bean 
painted  with  the  most  perfect  success  by  Mr.  Yahn,  already 
named.  These  vases  illustrate  sufficiently  the  nature  of  the 
soft  porcelain  compared  with  a  harder  material.    In  none  is 

there  a  sinorle  touch  of  the  brush  which  has  not  sunk  into 
the  glaze  in  «iich  a  way  as  to  produce  tlic  most  limpid 
brilliancy  and  transparency  in  the  shadows.    This  result, 
achieved  by  lontj  experience  and  much  cxpcn-^e,  is  now  so 
well  secured  to  this  firm,  that  all  their  best  vases  and  dessert 
services  arc  executed  iu  the  soft  rauLerial.    Some  exceptions 
have  been  taken  to  the  extreme  softness  and  ti'ansparency 
of  the  colours  in  Messrs;  Minton  and  Co.*s  productions ;  the 
rule  adopted  by  these  critics  being  that  porcelain  painting 
ought  to  look  more  like  oi]»  and  present  a  more  opaque  ap- 
pearance.   We  might  contest  at  length  the  new  principles 
of  these  authorities  if  this  was  the  proper  place,  but  will 
simply  say  that,  if  porcelain  painting  is  to  have  a  character 
of  its  own,  it  must  look  like  the  best  paintinirs  on  enamel. 
An  inspection  of  the  old  Siivres  ware  of  the  best  period, 
and  the  works  recently  excented  at  the  Tnipcri;.!  inmuiiaetory 
by  Messrs.  Van  Mark,  Sehilt,  and  otliei.-^,  wiil  prove  that 
this  claimed  opacity  cannot  be  found  in  any  of  them. 
GfXKi  dis-       We  must,  in  conclusion,  say  that,  making  allowance  for 
isn'^iL^]/'*'        limited  and  extremely  inconvenient  space  allotted  to  the 
mTnufio.    P''Of'"<5tiow      the  North  Staffordshire  potteries,  it  is  ac- 
ton,       knowledged  that,  on  the  whole,  they  K>rm  the  principal 
feature  in  our  English  department ;  that  the  Eu^ish  porce- 
lain especially  has  been  most  admirably  represented  by 
Messrs.  Minton  and  Copeland,  and  that  it  is  incontestible 
that  the*e  firms  maintain  their  ground  for  excellence  of 
material  and  bcantv  of  decoration:   and  let  us  add  that, 
although  culled  on  to  eompeto  with  Royal  and  Imperial  es- 
tablishnu  nts,  they,  in  eonnexion  with  Messrs.  AVedgwood 
and  iSons,  and  Mr.   Brownfield,  depending  on  their  owu 
resotu'ces,  have  spared  neither  time,  talent,  nor  money  to 
represent  iu  a  worthy  and  creditable  manner,  the  ceramic 
trade  of  Great  Britain. 
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i&EPOBT  on  TBBEMfOTTA.— (Class  65.}— By  Mr.  Henry 

Cole,  C.B.  conA.  ' 


That  hJstcny  repeats  itself  is  shown  by  the  extensiTc 
levivsl  of  the  use  of  terrar<K)tta  at  the  present  tune.  Six  eotto. 
thousand  yean  ago  eartli  baked,  cooked,  or  bumt — terra- 
ootta— was  common  enough  in  Egypt,  and  was  the  building 
muterial  of  that  people.  It  was  used  by  the  Greeks,  by  the 
Romans,  and  by  various  European  countries  in  the  middle 
ages;  and  in  the  Paris  Exhil)ition,  both  inside  and  uut- 
.  side  the  main  structure,  proofs  were  afforded  that  modem 
Europe  in  largely  reviving  the  use  of  terra-eotta. 

In  humid  Kugland,  and  especially  in  its  smoky  inmni- JJ^J^^J***'" 
fiicturing  tow  lis,  terra-cotta,  if  properly  made,  is  fiar  mure  m«t*Tiaiof 
durable  than  almost  any  building  stone.  It  will  bear  much  t»oa 
greater  strains  than  many  kinds  of  stone  of  equal  propor- 
tions.**^  It  is  more  durable  than  even  or^ary  granite,  as 
may  be  seen  on  the  lodge  in  Memon-square,  DubJin,  which 
was  built  about  1786.  The  granite  mouldings  there  are 
cut  in  stone  from  the  Wicklow  mountains ;  they  are  all 
worn  away  and  rounded  by  the  action  of  the  rain,  whilst 
Coade  s  terra-cottas,  dated  1788,  are  as  sbai*p  as  when  they 
were  iirst  placed  on  this  lodge.  Again,  at  Sutton  House, 
three  miles  from  Guildford,  in  Surrey,  where  the  entire  struc- 
ture is  covered  with  o!-n;imental  terrn-cottas,  ornamented, 
})ossibly,  by  Torrigiano  or  his  pupils  uIh  ut  ir)30.  the  terra- 
cottas, wliere  they  are  properly  compounded  and  bako  1 ,  si  i  ow 
the  marks  of  the  modelling  tool  as  clearly  as  when  they  came 
from  the  maker's  hands.  The  visitor  to  Paris  lias  oidy  to  go 
to  the  Louvre  and  examine  the  Grseco- Roman  and  Etruscan 
teira-cottas^  collected  by  Campsna  and  admirably  arranged 
in  the  fine  new  room,  to  see  how  perfect  terrarcotta  remains 
after  2,000  yeais.  The  woodcnt  of  the  guard-house  of  the 


*  The  following  are  the  facto  in  breaking  a  ternMotta  eofaumi  made  for  the 
IlortictiUural  Society's  Gardous  in  February  TSRT. 

The  column  consisted  of  live  pans:  — 1,  the  base ;  2,  the  shait  in  three  parts ; 
and,  8,  tbe  oapKal.  It  -waa  aeren  inches  in  dianwier,  1|  indica  thidcneaa  of 
ting,  givinpr  38-484  inch  pup*  rf  cial  area,  and  was  filled  wi&conerete. 

It  carried  5  tons  2  cwt  pressure  without  any  effect. 

At  16  tons  16  ewt.  enek  in  cap  ooened  wiui » looA  iipQCt 

At  1 7  tonH  \%\  cwt.  upper  part  of  the  oolnmn  broke  down  as  in  diigram 
(see  next  page). 

At  18  tons  6^  cwt,  Bath  stone  abacus  cracked  and  crack  extended  ubuut  2" 
downeap» 
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seventh  cohort  of  Vigiles,  or  fire  brigade,  about  A.D.  222, 
published  in  the  Illustrated  London  News  of  1867  (p.  2G9), 
furnished  a  fine  illustration  of  the  uses  of  this  material  six- 
teen centuries  and  a  half  since.  It  is  desirable  that  our 
archaeologists  should  prepare  a  chronologicjil  list  of  the 
existing  illustrations  of  the  use  of  terra-cotta  fi^m  he 
earliest  ages. 

The  clays  used  in  the  manufacture  of  terra-cotta  are 
intermediate  in  quality  between  those  used  for  ordinary 
bricks  and  those  employed  for  porcelain.  They  are  more 
finely  ground,  and  have  a  smaller  proportion  of  impurities, 


At  19  tons  2i  cwt.  piece  of  cap  split  off  and  crack  in  cap  extended  to  9". 
At  20  tons  9|  cwt  cap  cracked  in  several  places  and  the  first  crack  extended 
a  foot  down  the  shaft. 

(Signed)      J,  D.  Wakkford, 

Clerk  of  Works. 
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than  the  brick  earths ;  bvt  are  not  so  carefully  ground  and 
WOtkad,  nor  ao  ])ure,  as  the  porcelain  clays.  The  red  terra-  "cotta.  ' 
oottas»  however,  like  red  bndcB^  derive  their  tint  from  the 
presence  of  oxide  of  iron,  an  impurity  of  which  Chin.i  clay 
contiins  hardly  a  trac(\  The  goodness  and  durability  of 
terra-cotta  (leperi  l  upon  the  completeness  of  its  c:'refui 
mixing  or  kuculini:-  and  on  carefiil  and  hard  Kurning. 
Many  apecimi us  iii  tlic  Exhibition  from  the  ^^amc  factory 
are  good  or  bu(i — are  hard,  and  turn  the  knife's  edge,  or  are 
soft. — }Ufit  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  firing  they 
liave  received.  The  colour,  too,  is  affected  by  the  firing  ; 
the  beautif  ul  tints,  delicate  as  those  of  niarblos,  are  pro- 
duced by  the  gradations  of  the  heat  and  mode  of  burning. 
Such  variatiooa  of  tint  add  greatly  to  the  variety  and 
mterost  of  the  material,  but  terra-cottas  are  not  yet  gene* 
rally  liked  by  arohiteete. 

In  taking  a  survey  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  of  4.  f^^^ 
the  numerous  examples  shown  in  the  Exhibition,  it  will  be  iSGttoii. 
convenient  to  begin  with  those  of  Franca  The  inquirer 
was  obliged  to  seuch  for  the  terra-cottas^  which  were  mvLok 
scattered  inside  the  buOding  and  outside  in  the  park  and 
in  unexpected  places.  Terra-cottas  formed  part  of  Clajss  65 
in  the  machinery  group,  and  the  juxtaposition  with  other 
objects  was  often  niogiral.  In  tlie  midst  of  the  machinery 
gallery  were  the  production**  of  Emile  MuUer  et  Cie., 
Ivry,  Seine,  France  (32).  They  exhibited  various  archi- 
tectural forms ;  hollow  brickB  wliich  were  enamelled,  also 
tiles  and  chimney  pots  enamelled  ;  and  seem  to  be  in  much 
<;ommunicati()n  with  the  French  architects.  There  was  a 
Unial  designed  by  Violet  Le  Due,  the  celebrated  architect 
and  arcliM'oltjgist  ;  a  licad  nt'  a  window  by  Davioud,  archi- 
tect ;  a  specimen  from  tlie  Em])ress'8  pavilion,  by  Dcmimiud  ; 
a  finial  by  Laval  ;  an  architectural  ornament  from  the 
£glise  Montrogue  by  Vaudremer;  together  with  terra- 
cottas and  roofiog  tiles  glased  in  various  cdonrs.  Garaaud, 
France  (31),  exhibited  terrspootta  very  white  and  mono- 
tonous in  tinty  hut  it  seemed  douhtfui  if  it  were  well  baked. 

On  the  French  side  of  the  park,  next  to  the  shop  of  the  ^^^'^'H<4 
Cashmere  d(H  Indes  on  one  side  and  a  specimen  of  a  tUeorpwk. 
workman's  house  on  the  other,  and  directly  opposite  a 
stuffed  ox,  was  the  exhibition  of  Messrs.  Vii-ebent,  fr^res  et 
fils,  k  Toulouse,  "manufacture  d©  gr^  (  ('lamique,  construc- 
**  tion,  ornamentation,  Btatiiaire  et  peintu'  es  tiniaillees " 
(France,  Class  17,  No.  16).    They  exhibited  a  b(My- 
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WlColk  modelled,  gothic  finial,  upwards  of  7  ft.  high,  made  up  of 
com*  <li  tie  rent  pieces,  with  glazes  of  orange,  green,  mi  1  trans- 
parent  brown.  It  wa.s  highly  suggestive  to  architects  for 
all  styles.  Messrs.  Virebeat's  principal  exhibit  was  in  the 
form  of  a  triangular  chapel,  of  a  hybrid  ByzaDthie  charac- 
ter. Bhowing  all  the  varieties  of  their  variouH  processes, 
figures  were  painted  in  enamel  upon  the  columns,  and 
subjects  were  painted  upon  tiles  used  both  on  walls  oad 
M  a  pavement  The  ivhole,  although  hiearre  and  to  be 
avoided  for  diiect  imitatioii,  was  remadkably  uaefo]  far  its 
ftuggesiiveiiees.  It  stood  about  22  ft  high,  and  the  oost 
was  about  300^.  Kext,  on  the  east  side,  was  the  collection 
of  Boissimon,  k  Langeais,  Indre  et  Loire,  France  (Class  17, 
Koe.  81  and  14).  Tiie  roof  of  his  temple  was  supported 
by  enamelled  pottay  columns,  moderate  in  price.  He 
exhibited  a  great  variety  of  vases  and  implements;  cheap, 
but  of  doubtful  taste  ;  all,  however,  suggestive.  On  the 
north  side  was  an  enormous  group  in  terra-cotta,  by  Gossin 
Frt'i-es,  o7,  Kue  de  la  Roquette,  Paris  (France,  Cla.^s  17, 
No.  l).")),  re})resenting  a  shipwreck.  It  was  made  up  of 
several  portions,  and  w;i.s  an  illustration  of  the  employ- 
ment of  terra-cotta  for  large  groups  of  sculpture.  It  was 
more  remarkable  for  its  aoeumulation  of  parts  and  size 
than  anything  else.  Messrs.  Gossin  had  other  subjects 
scattered  in  various  parts  of  the  grounds,  which,  being 
painted,  the  character  of  the  material  could  not  be 
criticised.  De  Bay  (Mdme.),  107,  Rue  d'Orl^ns,  also  in 
the  park,  in  front  of  Bouze's  Restaurant  (France,  Class  17, 
No.  76),  exhibited  varieties  of  architectural  elements, 
together  with  vases  and  statues.  Much  of  the  material 
wfi^  fxpollently  enmpounded  and  M'ell  baked.  In  the 
designs,  group  No.  2,  were  some  skilful  imitations  of  Persian 
columns  by  Collinot,  as  well  as  panels.  His  productions 
are  ai*tistia 

Prussia, 

6.S»auiiM  The  temi-cotta  of  Prussia  is  excellent  in  material  ,  hard, 
SlSSoT^  compact,  well  baked;  but,  according  to  German  taste,  is 
monotonous  in  colour.  It  made  a  considerable  bliow. 
E.  March  (62),  Charlotte uberg  bei  Berlin,  waa  the  principal 
exhibitor.  He  admirably  manufa<?ture.s  terra-cotta  of  a 
yellowish,  stony  tint,  also  of  red  earth,  botli  hard  and 
compact.  He.  showed  a  monument^  with  the  figure  of 
Minerva,  about  9  ft  high,  and  at  the  base  were  griffins* 
fanning  arms  of  seats.  It  was  eauseUent  work.  Carl 
Friedenthal,  Qeiasmaiuisdoit  Silesia  (22),  showed  some 
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heraldic  roondels,  5  ft,  in  diameter,  aH  yellowish  colour,  ^.'Vp^oi^ 
striking  for  sise  and  workznansfaipr  A.  Augustin,  Laubau,  °u>n!if^' 
Silesia  (63),  exhibited  a  remarkable  preased-briek  eon- 
atmotion,  ornamented  with  red  tena-cottaa,  whidi  were 
very  haid  and  well  baked;  but  the  joints  between  tiie 
bricks  were  half  an  inch  wide,  and  were  coloured  like 
the  briek;  very  unlike  the  best  English  brickwork,  which 
is  as  doeely  jointed  as  possible.  All  these  were  in  the 
machinery  zone. 

WiRTEMBBBU. 

So  was  Staib- Wasserott,    Ravensburg  (2).  —  A    large  7.  Wir- 
bracket  about  3  ft.  6  in.  iu  projection  was  a  good  specimen  iSkwT 
exhibited  by  him. 

AUSTBIA. 

To  sec  the  Viennese  terra-cotta  the  visitor  was  obliged  Jjj^JJfJ" 

to  leave  the  machinery  i^allery.    Henr}-^  Drasche,  Vienna  pwk. 

(11),  made  a  great  .show  of  cerra-cottii  in  the  south-wof^t 
comer  of  the  park  facing  tlie  Ecoie  Militaire.  The  colour 
was  not  good,  being  of  a  reddish  earthen^'rire  tint.  The 
baking  appeared  to  ]>e  capricious  ;  in  some  cases  thoroughly 
done,  in  others  leaving  the  tena-cotta  very  soft  and 
friable.  Count  Lai  inch,  of  Mbnich  Kogin,  zu  Tolnisch 
Leuten,  showed  three  or  four  samples  of  excellently  manu- 
&otured  and  well  baked  tem^-ootta  in  the  pork. 


Spain, 


Exhibited  a  few  samples  of  well  made  terra-cotta  to  9.  spMu&h 
which  the  jury  gave  au  honourable  mention.   They  were 
in  the  park. 


Italy, 


In  the  park,  between  the  United  States  restauranti*  and  lo.  Port* 
the  United  Stafces  uiachineiy,  M.  Boni,  of  Milan  (36),  ^l-^^j; 
erected  a  porta  in  his  peculiar  red-oraoge  tinted  terra- 
cotta,  or  it  may  be  it  was  a  recess  and  not  a  doorway  . 
The  front  was  divided  into  panels,  as  though  it  were  a 
doorway.  It  was  a  large  and  imposing  work,  standing 
about  30  feet  high,  made  up  of  many  parts  and  many 
styles  of  oraament---busts,  bas-relie&y  full-length  statues, 
profiles^  portraits,  arabesques  (wliich  seemed  to  be  borrowed 
from  Munich),  animab,  griliiQii,  ^ — all  sharply  modelled ; 
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Mb.  colb  but  how  different  in  style  to  the  medisBval  terra-cottas  at 
Milan  and  Pa  via,  close  to  liis  works  I  It  was  a  curious 
salmagundi,  probably  brought  together  to  show  how  ready 
M.  Boni  is  to  accommodate  his  [material  to  everybody's 
taste.  It  did  not  seem  to  be  very  highly  burned  ;  suffi- 
ciently, perhaps,  for  an  Italian  climate. 


11.  EneliHh 
t<>rr»-cotta8. 


England. 

But  the  most  extensive  show  of  terra-cottas  was  made 
by   the   English.     In   the   Machineiy   Gallery  Messrs. 
Blanchard  (successors   to  Messrs.  Coade,  in  Blackfriars- 
road,  where  there  has  been  a  manufactory  for  about  a 
hundred   years)  exhibited  various  arcliitectural  details, 
especially  two  noble  columns  of  Godfrey  Sykes's  design, 
which  have  been  engraved  in  the  IlhtMmted  Loinhm  News^ 
vol.  49,  p.  805.  These  were  erected  upon  a  basement  made 
by  AFr.  Blashfield,  of  Stimford.    There  was  not  much  to 
choose  between  the  qualiticH  of  these  samples  of  terra- 
cotta— both  good.    Blanchard  8  were  variously  and  agree- 
ably tinted  by  the  "  firing,"  while  Blashfield  s  affected  a 
monotony  of  tint.    Close  to  these  terra-cottaa  were  those 
samples  of  moulded  bricks,  by  Norman,  of  Hurstmon- 
ceaux,  Sussex,  which  may  be  instanced  as  the  perfect 
bricks  of  tlie  Exhibition.    Outside,  in  the  park,  Mr. 
Pulham,  of  Broxbourne,  showed,  among  other  things,  the 
tomb  of  Mulrcady,  R.A.    The  material  was  excellent. 
The  recumbent  figure  of  the  artist  was  the  original  clay 
model,  and  exceeded  6  ft.  in  length — a  tour  de  force 
of  baking  in  England.    But  in  France  M.  Gille,  it  is 
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siaied,  has  prodnoed  in  ona.pieoe  a  Bgm  above  7  ft  lagh,  mb^l« 
not  in  tenra-cotta^  bat  in  bud  poice&un,  a  feat  whicb  no  ^'oo»a. 
•Rt^gHah  potter  baa  yet  attempted ;  this  remarkable  work 
was  exhibited  in  one  of  the  "  carrefours in  the  pottery 
group  in  France.  A  copy  baa  been  ordered  by  tbe  South 
Kensington  Museum. 

The  most  extensivo  use  of  terra-cotta,  however,  was  in  is-Uaeof 
the  boiler  house  for  generating  the  steam  necessary  to  move  ilfbSSf** 
the  British  nmchinn  s  ;  all  the  other  boiler  houses  in  the 
park  were  enciosi  l,   iid  therefore  so  hot  that  no  one  but 
an  engineer  would  go  into  them. 


CHlM  NE.T 


B 


PLAN 


The  aim  in  the  British  boiler  house  w;is  not  merely  to  is.  BoUer 
make  the  steam,  but  to  show  several  varieties  of  boilers  by 
different  nink-  rs,  and  to  attract  the  pubhc  to  visit  thein, 
which  was  successfully  nccomplished.    To  do  thiF  an  open, 
cool,  and  self- ventilating  structure  was  necessary,  and  so 
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waa  a  chimney  shaft.    The  colonnaded  temples  in  India 
furnish('<i  exactly  the  type  of  structure  wanted  for  both 
house  and  rthaft,  and  the  Hi  itislf  boiler  house  was  designed 
after  Syud  Oosman's  tomb  ui    the  lifteenth  ceiiiury,  at 
Ahmedabad;  but  Italian  terra-cotta  and  not  Hindoo  de- 
taUs  were  used  for  the  sake  of  economy,  in  order  that  ihey 
might  be  employed  hereafter  in  England.   In  the  chimney 
ahut  were  used  good  moulded  brick  by  the  Bishop'a 
Waltham.  Company,  who  showed  the  excellence  of  their 
clay  in  some  pottery  in  the  building.    This  boiler  house  ' 
nmit^r  ^^^^^-^^  much  intei-est,  especially  among  fcnreigneta 
Beresford  '     Before  leaving  tlie  subject  of  terra^ttas  the  visitor 
SS?*^"'  wonld  have  taken  himself  to  Mr.  Beresford  Hope's  division, 
illustratiiig  "  ai-ts  cognate  to  architect  me     it  was  next  to 
the  Britisli  picture  gallery,  and  good  specimens  of  Blash- 
field's  terra-cottas,  designed  by  Mr.  C.  Barry,  as  well  a& 
ufi2u»Bh»  ^^^^^  specimens  by  Pulham,  were  to  be  found  there, 
architec-        The  revival  of  li  ria-cotta  for  aichitecture  is  compara- 
tively in  its  infiincy.    The  prices  of  the  makers  are 
capndous;  sometimes  EngUsb  tenders  will  ahow  a  dif* 
ference  of  300  per  cent,  or  more.   In  France  alaba  of  terra- 
cotta, glazed,  about  2  ft.  long  by  IB  in.  wide,  coat  5f. ;  in 
England  they  coat  18aL   But  in  France  a  large  m%joIica 
column,  would  cn  1  four  times  as  much  as  the  aame  column 
le.  Moe.    made  by  Messrs.  Minton. 

The-  price  in  London  of  ordinary  terra-cotta  facing  for 
buildings  with  a  bond  ol  4^  in.  and  9  in.,  that  ia  to  say, 
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with  an  average  bond  of  6f  ia,  may  be  assumed  to  be  from  ^ir.  coi 
39.  4<Z.  to  3fli  6<i.  per  foot  superficial.    The  pruse  will  vary  ^^'^^JS;^" 
somewhat,  according  to  the  intricacies  of  the  ornament  and  — 

also  with  the  size  of  the  blocks  required.  AVhen  coal  rmd 
clay  are  both  to  be  had  at  the  site  of  the  manufactory  the 
work  can  of  roniNe  T>e  executed  more  cheaply  than  wlien 
they  have  to  be  brought  from  a  distance,  and  it  appears 
probable  that  a  reduction  of  40  per  cent  may  be  eventually 
made. 

The  expense  of  fixing  the  tcn  a-cotta  on  a  three-storied  17.  Eipciiso 
building  may  be  assumed  to  be  from  la.  to  Is,  2d.  per  foot 
Bupertiaal,  induding  materials  and  boistiDg,  but  not  scaf- 
folding, which  as  it  would  generally  be  required  for  the 
bricklayers'  work  need  not  therefore  be  spedaliy  erected* 

The  great  buildings  now  contemplated  or  in  course  of    v  r  .t 
actual  construction  in  different  parts  of  Europe  will  equa-  temK'olu 
lizc  prices  and  afford  valuable  international  lessons.    At  blJidi^ 
Munich  several  large  buildings  in  brick  and  ten-a-cotta  are 
completed.    So  in  London  there  are  the  two  large  hotels  of 
the  South-eastern  Railway,  the  Sun  Fire  OfSce  at  Charing 
Cross,  nm]  the  Soutli  Kensington  Museum,  an<l  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Gardens,  where  terra-cotta  has  been  used  for 
decoration.    At  Berlin  a  great  chemical  college  is  nearly 
completed.    The  new  catlicdral  at  Berlin  it  is  said  will  be 
of  brick  and  terra-cotta ;  and  so  will  be  the  new  covered 
t^oliseum,  the  Royal  Albert  Hall  ot  Arts  and  Sciences,  now 
erecting  at  Kensington-gore. 

These  are  among  the  evidences  which  sbow  that  Egyptian,  19.  Couciu- 
Grecian,  and  Roman  history,  in  terra-cotta  at  leasts  is  now 
being  repeated  among  the  nations  of  Europe. 
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Bei  okt  on  04Bm8,  TapestbT)  and  other  Stuffs  for  I^^^^^^J 
FuBNTTUBE.— (Claas  18.) — By  M.  DiGBT  WXATT,  diii'm 
Esq.,  Afohitoct,  and  Juror  for  Cbm  Iff.  '^'^"^S^"^' 


There  arc  two  distinct  aspects  under  which  nil  carpets  General  ■•- 
present  themseivciS  gcnerically — the  one  industrial,  and  the  JSjJ^-^* 
other  artistic.    The  industrial  aspect  comprises  the  theory  {JJi^d^ho 
oi  mauulacture,  and  the  reluiione  of  the  fabric  tu  coiafort,  "^^^p^j',,^*"' 
durability,  and  economy.    The  artistic  aspect  takes  cogni-  T^inti.>ii  t<» 
zonoe  of  the  greater  or  less  beauty  of  the  dedgn  which  hTtur  iu 
adoriia  the  carpet   Thai  denffn  may  generally  be  regarded  l!^''^^'^- 
as  falling  mto  one  of  two  eategone0--*TU.»  firstly,  into  what  atniniiipiiM 
Uie  Flench  call  a  "  fond,"  ornnobtrasivc  baduB^  caloolated  to  tedSlmaiid 
eerye  as  a  background,  firom  which  fturnitnre  may  be  satis-  otapIo^i*- 
fiustorily  detached ;  or,  secondly,  a  picture  complete  in  itself, 
and  upon  which  the  eye  may  rest  witli  complacency,  pro- 
vided that  the  "  en-cmble  "  or  whole  effect  of  the  design 
cnn  he  rmhracpd  tVoiu  a  single  point  of  view.     Suoli  being  Tiioabof© 
the  jjt'in  ral   outline  of  tlie  analysis  (A'  the  8ubj<M  t,  us  it  the'chicf* 
presents  itself  to  my  mind,  I  j)r(:»pose  to  adopt  its  various 
headings  as  the  skeleton  upun  which  it  may  be  well  to  hang 
the  various  remarks  upon  iictail  which  \^  ili  constitute  the 
bulk  of  the  present  report. 

Begmning,  then,  with  the  indostnal  aspect  of  the  subject,  J;;^'''^'*;^'*- 


it  will  be  found  that  in  all  countries  the  original  and  com*  JA^-t 


of 


description  of  carpet  differs  but  little  fiwm  the  ordi-  ^ 
nary  coane  woollen  doth  of  the  nation.    In  the  East,  the 
cradle  of  carpet  manufacture,  the  '^suttringee,'' or  common 
cotton  rug,  or  small  carpet,  is  an     institution  "  throughout 

India,  n«  not  very  long  ago  the  "  Kidderminster  "  was  with  us. 
The  tir-t  f  undamental  improTcment  upon  the  simple  Aveaving  Origmai 
together  of  a  <"otton  or  woollen  warp  and  weft  ronpiBted  in  vSmoupSt; 
the  doublinj^  in  >ub^tunce  of  the  woollen  or  more  commonly 
worsted,  warps  ;  and  the  combination  with  them  of  wefts  in 
various  coloured  yarn»  of  wool.  Then  came  the  introduction, 
as  backing  (out  of  sight),  of  linen  and  hempen  yams,  of 
closer  texture  and  greater  strength  than  can  be  obtained 


in  wool*  Varieties  of  these  ample  operatioDS  form  what »  ^';>'ioi*- 
are  known  m  commerce  as  Kidderminster,  venetiaii,  scou h.  in- 
and*' Scotch"  carpeting;  and  of  these  all  countries  make 
mora  or  lesS'^-ovir  own  trade  in  this  cheap  class  of  goods 
being  Teiy  large.  They  are  principally  made  in  Yorkshire, 
Durham,  and  Scotland;  the  trade  of  Kidderminster  itself 
being  now  confined  to  a  superior  class  of  goods  altogether. 
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Of  oommon  goods  the  Exhibition  eontaiiiB  Tery  few  samples 
from  any  country,  the  competition  amongst  ^e  exhibitors 
rs^png  aknost  exclusively  between  those  engaged  in  pro- 
ducing the  hirfhest  rings  of  carpets,  surh  as  involve  tli<' 
execution  ot"  t'laboiate  (lcsiij:n3  in  the  mn'^t  durablo  shape. 
The  next  staixc  of  elaboration  iu  mauuiueture  eoneists  in 
making  both  the  warp  ami  weft  in  very  strong  mat4irialti,  as 
of  flaxen  or  hempen  yams,  and  of  interweaving  with  them 
tufts  or  bhort  lengths  ot'  vvook  of  various  colours,  known  in 
Franco  as  moquettes,  so  as  to  make  up  a  thick  woollen  hce, 
tied  in  by  the  stronger  yams.  Once  sa&ly  tied  in,  it  is,  of 
coorsej  possible  to  cut  the  ends  of  the  doaUed  up  wools 
without  fear  of  their  pulling  out  &om  their  backmgy  and 
these,  pressed  down  and  trodden  back  by  the  foot,  ^^pread 
and  acquire  thereby  an  additional  consistence.  This  it  is 
which  makes  all  the  common  class  of  Turkish,  Indian,  and 
Algerian  carpets  so  very  durable  jnid  agreeable  to  the  tread. 
Simple  as  this  process  may  appear,  it  has  enjoyed  as  wide 
and  uuiuterrupted  a  sway  as  aiiaost  any  other  in  the  history 
of  industrial  art. 

The  orighial  (•ar[)et.-  whieh  the  Crusaders  brought  with 
them  oil  their  return  from  the  East,  to  glaihlen  the  eyes  of 
the  faithful  with  samples  of  the  skill  of  the  "  infidel,"  were 
made  in  the  very  same  kind  of  loom  as  that  which  may  now 
he  seen  in  the  maofaineiy  gallery  of  the  Exhibition,  with  a 
half-worked  **  Smyrna*'  rug  still  round  upon  its  warp.  This 
rug  m  the  true  type  of  the  hand-worked  tufted  carpet, 
whether  it  take  the  shape  of  a  perfect,  true  Axminster  in 
England,  of  the  celebrated  Royal  manufactQie  of  the  SaTon- 
nerie  in  Fi-ancr,  of  the  finest  India  or  Persian  carpet,  or  the 
ordinary  v>inyi*na,  or.  an  it  if*  commonly  eall<Ml,  the  Turkey 
carpet  of  commerce.  The  ojx  ration  of  manufacture  may 
be  briefly  described  as  follows  A  strong  ^varp  of  string  in 
stretched,  generally  vertically,  imm  l>eam  to  beam  of  the 
liH>m,  each  alternate  string  being  harnessed  "  to  the  heddies 
of  the  loom*  Guided  by  a  drawing,  the  divisions  of  which 
QoaeBgond  with  the  width  of  any  given  number  of  warp- 
strings,  intersected  at  right  angles  by  a  given  number  of 
weft-striDgs,  the  weaver  proceeds  to  wind  in  and  out  between 
the  warp-strings  difowtly  coloured  t  uf'!-  of  wooJyinsnoh 
wise  as  to  leave  the  ends  of  the  tufts  sticking  out  at  right 
angles  to  the  plane  of  the  warp.  Having  twisted  in  a  row 
of  tufts  all  across  the  loom,  he  works  with  the  treadle  the 
harness  of  the  loom,  raising  the  alternate  strings  so  as  to 
form  the  jmssage  between  the  threads  which  the  weaver 
calls  his  "  -hrd."  Thruugh  ihi.-  he  throws  hw  shuttle, 
cairyiiiij  wiiii  u  a  strong  well-string.    By  depressing  another 
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auiJiiicr  nhed,  tlnouii'li  Nviiieh  he  thrown  hack  the  shuttle  to  rvupETa, 
Its  oiij^iiuil  pi^isiitiuii.    lie  thuB  vvuuvcri  a  few  strokets,  aud  ^'^^^^-J*^ 
theu  procijedts,  witli  what  in  called  the  "  batten,  or  lay,  lu 
beat  back  the  web  and  warp  i§tringt$  wliich  ho  has  woveu 
together,  bo  as  to  make  them  hold  in  thewoolten  tiiftsas 
tightly  a.<  pocsaible.   When  that  has  been  evenly  done  for 
the  whole  width  of  the  cazpet,  he  re-commenees  twistmg  in 
bt  tw(;en  the  warp-threads  another  set  of  woollen  tufts,  which 
he  in  turn  ^ecutea  by  interweaving  and  beating  back ;  and 
m  with  infinite  care  and  patience  he  labours  on  until  tlie 
whole  width  and  lengtli  of  the  original  war^strings  aw 
covciT'd  witli  this  woollen  tuftiiifz:.     The  suHacr  is  theu 
trimmed  over  \nth  larire  slienrs,  in  order  to  cut  back  to  one 
uniform  level  auy  icl)elhous  tuftH  which  may  raif^c  tlu  lr 
heads  above  thoir  fellowH.    Such  is,  was,  and  pjububly  loiii; 
will  be,  the  proec^*H  of  manufacturing  the  most  IwautituI 
c■arpet^  which  liave  ever  bceu  made,  or  which       I'ar  at> 
1  can  8uppo««  ever  will  be  made.    The  defcctb  of  the 
process  are  obviously  its  tcdiousDess^  and  consequent  great 
cost;  neTerthelesB^  the  Exhibition  is  full  of  specimens  of 
such  work  of  the  most  elaborate  description ;  and  these  made  ^'^^y  j^*" ' 
not  only  in  countries  auch  as  India,  Turkey,  Russia,  Algeria,  kc.v."Ru<!^ 
and  Holland,  where  labour  is  clieap,  but  in  France  and  ji<Sbm!l 
England,  where  machinery  is  all  but  human  and  skilled  ^?i"5us- 
labour  all  but  priceless.    In  the  former  of  the  two  last-  trimPnuwa, 

1  ^  •       xi  i       !•     1  •  1      r  France,  wid 

named  countries  tiic  carpets  oi  the  Savonnonc  nnd  of  EnglMd. 
AubuHsou,  and  in  the  latter  that  of  Mr.  Lupvvortli,  cxliilut 
elaborate  processes  of  hand-workinjLT  in  their  lilijlicst  |H'r- 
fecti<m,  next  always  to  the  one  magulfi<  ('ut  sjicciineu  sent 
by  the  Vtinistcr  to  tlu*  Maluirajah  of  Cashmei-e,  and  exhibited 
in  the  luiliau  department. 

One  of  the  Tunisian  carpets  and  one  of  the  Algerian  also 
Htand  out  in  superior  excellence  before  the  bulk  of  the  Turkey 
carpets,  which,  in  point  of  technical  execution^  are  of  a  well- 
sustained  hio  li  order  of  merit. 

The  original  piocess  of  Simple  weaving  having  failed  to  "BmwN*' 
ensure  sufHcieut  durability  to  the  fabric,  since  wool  trampled 
over  in  the  direction  of,  or  transversely  to,  the  twisted  staplo 
of  the  wool  is  readily  trodden  out  and  unravelled — its  own 
elasticity  helpinjx — it  was  found  that  the  same  staple  trodden 
back  at  right  angles  to  its  IciK^-tli  was  one  of  the  most  dnra- 
ble  snbstances  possible,  in  proportion  to  its  bulk.  To  ensure 
this  condition  of  weavins:  bv  a  nieclianlcal  instead  ot"  bv  a 
solely  hand-worked  process,  euclias  that  last  describcil,  what 
it*  know  n  as  **  Brussels  "  carpet- weaving  was  devised — 
that  is  to  say,  the  first  operation  of  the  previously  well- 
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3fT?.  btqbt  known  velvet-weaving  process  waa  applied  to  the  mannfisuv 
CABrFTs!'  ture  of  carpets.    For  the  sake  of  simplicily,  let  ns  soppoBe 

^**^tc!^^^'  ^^i^^t  the  carpet  is  to  be  produced  in  one  colour,  without  any 

firrnrc  imoTi        mvf.iro     Tlio  worsted  wani,  as  well  ns  n 

how  nirimi-  i  ,  ^ 

factum!,  hempen  or  linen  warp,  liaving  been  harnessed  to  the 
"  treadles  "  and  "  hcddles/'  as  for  common  weaving,  and  the 
passage  for  the  shuttle  formed,  the  weaver  throws  over, 
transversely,  a  hempen  or  linen  shoot,  making  by  throws 
following  the  alternate  action  of  the  treadles  a  coarse  canvas 
starting.  He  then  begins  to  interweave  his  worsted  warp, 
and  at  this  sta^  the  ^edal  pecaliaritj  of  his  process  begins. 
The  difficulty  is  to  raise  uj^  tiie  wonted  warp  so  as  to  rarm 
the  Httle  loops  of  wool  noticeable  on  ihe  face  of  a  Bmssds 
carpet  This  is  done  by  forming  a  shed  "  or  shuttle-way 
between  the  woollen  and  the  linen  warps,  the  former  bemg 
raised  and  the  latter  depressed  At  this  stage  the  wearer 
inserts  a  small  iron  rod  into  the  "  shed,''  or  shuttle-way,  and 
presses  it  home  towards  his  breast  He  then  works  his 
treadles  so  as  to  draw  down  the  worsted  warp  and  raise  up 
the  linen  one,  so  confining  the  iron  rod  and  formiup;  ;l  new 
tjhuttlc-\Miy.  Across  this  he  throws  his  shuttle,  and  then 
again  raises  the  woollen  warp.  Another  iron  rod  is  inserted, 
and  similarly  woven  in  until  some  half-dozen  are  confined. 
Tlic  weaver  then  withdraws  the  one  nearest  him  for  re-use 
beyond  those  iuithesL  liom  him,  which  are  left  in  to  keep 
the  work  steady  until  sufficient  weaving  is  done  to  prevent 
any  risk  of  the  loops  pulling  out.  Care  is  of  oourso  taken, 
by  beatiiu;  a  sort  of  strong  comb  (the  batten")  back 
towards  the  breast  of  the  weaver,  to  keep  the  work  well 
closed  up  and  compact  as  it  goes  on.  In  this  way  a  plain 
Brussels  carpet  may  be  made ;  bat  the  problem  is  much 
complicated  when  patterns  with  several  colours  are  required* 
For  each  separate  colour  a  separate  worsted  warp  is  indis- 
pensable ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  lengths  of  each  thread  of  the 
wnrp  must  ha  used,  varying  with  the  proportions  of  cnnh 
colour  brouglit  up,  by  looping,  to  the  surface  of  the  fabric 
Each  thread,  therefore,  requires  to  be  wound,  at  the  end 
furthest  from  the  weavers  "  breast  roll,"  round  a  separate 
bobbin,  weighted  so  as  to  give  it  a  slight  tendency  to  rotate 
in  its  frame  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  in  which  it  would 
be  moved  by  pulling  up  the  thread  to  form  the  loop.  This 
gives  an  equal  amount  of  tension  to  the  woollen  warp-threads^ 
whether  they  be  much  or  little  used  in  the  fonoation  of  the 
pattern.  Oi  coarse  all  the  bobbins^  mth  tiie  yams  of  the 
same  oolour,  are  fixed  upon  the  same  ftame;  and  the  carpet 
is  generally  spoken  of  as  a  two-firHme,  three-firamoi  foor  or 
five  frame,'  o'  ^F^y  "  carpet,  aooording  to  the  number  of 
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duch  separate  frames  or  sets  of  coloured  warps  requisite  for  mr.  in.,nT 
the  development  of  the  pattern.    The  mouuting  of  the  loom  ciiiiiaf 
ia  now  generally  eflfected  on  the  "  Jacquard  "  system,  the  tapbbtrt. 
bttuitiM  aatomatio  operation  of  which  laiaes  for  every  — 
stroke  of  the  ehuttle  and  insertion  of  the  iron  rods  jn«t  those 
threads  from  each  frame  which  should  he  hronght  to  the 
sor&oe  in  order  to  form  ihe  pattern  with  proper  loops. 
Some  idea  of  the  complication  arrived  at  at  this  stage  maybe  invr.iviim 
formed  from  a  knowledge  that  to  weave  a  good  figured  carpet»  SSuMoraii' 
yard  wide,  involves  the  use  of  about  1,800  bobbins  and  threads 
for  each  web. 

The  conversion  of  this  from  a  hand-worlvod  process  into  a  iwMrcoii- 
powor-loom  process  is  one  of  thr  i:;rrnte?t  triumphs  of  modem  EngSmf 
injj^enuity  ;  and  it  is  most  honourable  Lo  English  ingenuity  i^,"^orked 
and  perseverance  that  every  difficulty  haa  now  been  over-  t<. a  "power 
come  m  this  country,  and  that  ividdcrminster,  JJurham  and  nufacture. 
(Hasgow  now  manufacture  Brussels  carpets  for  all  the  world. 
Strange  to  say,  however,  in  spite  of  the  general  consumption 
of  theartide,  I  scarcely  observed  a  ''Bmssels'*  caq)et  in 
the  whole  Exhibition. 

To  convert  a  Brussels  carpet  into  a  '*pile*  csrpet,  all  Process, and 
that  is  reqninte  Is  to  borrow  the  second  operation  fi<om  to^ue  "'^ 
velvet-making.    This  consists  in  ploughing  a  groove  into  SS^ud^ 
the  surface  of  the  iron  rods  around  whim  the  loops  axe  J*"*™- 
twisted,  and  taking  care  that  the  rods  are  so  inserted  as 
to  keep  this  groove  always  furthest  from  the  l^nck  of  the 
carpet.    A  sharp  cutter  run  along  the  line  of  this  groove 
Ironx  side  to  side  at  once  releases  the  rod  and  forms  the 
cut  pile.    The  surface  is  subsequently  trimmed,  or  shorn, 
to  make  the  whole  perfectly  true  and  level.    A  carj>et  so 
woven  becomes  what  is  commonly  known  as  a  Jacquard 
woven  cut-pile  carpet,  and  this  description  of  carpet  forms 
the  stable  of  the  Frenck  and  English  goods  sent  to  the 
Ezhilntton.    I  shall  presently  note  the  leading  e^^ceptions. 
In  1855  everyone  interested  in  such  machines  was  delighted 
with  the  loom  for  manufacturing  Brusseb  and  velve^pile 
canieting  which  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Wood,  of  Monkhill^ 
and  which  was  as  perfectly  self-acting  as  any  such  machine 
could  be  oonodved  to  be. 

The  next  stage  in  the  working  out  of  carpet-making  ma-  simpiinc. 
chinery  was  the  endeavour  to  get  rid  of  the  complicated  sets 
of  frames  with  infinite  bobbins  for  multiplied  colours.  This 
has  hecn  attempted  in  two  ways,  one  unsuccessful,  the  other 
successful.  The  foimor  l)y  attempting  to  print  and  "  throuirh 
"  dye"  a  plain  tufted  tai)iic  so  as  to  cover  it  with  various 
coloured  patterns.  This  failed  because  it  turned  out  to  be 
impossible  to  more  than  superficially  dye  the  wools,  if  the 
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Mr.  Dig  BY  fabric  was  of  sufficient  closeness  of  texture  to  be  sfood  and 
^CABPRxa!^  durable  in  wcai'.    The  auccc^afal  process — the  brilliant  in- 
^^"J?"*  vention  of  Mr.  Kicliard  Whittock  of  Edinburgh — in  which, 
hyvfhiu  ^  auspices  of  Sir  Fnoids  Ciossley,  an  immense 

tock's  in-  trade  is  carried  on  at  Hali&Zj  consists  in  tnmslatiiig  upon 
iSh  SoM*  paper  the  finished  pattern  as  it  should  i^pear,  when  the  carpet 
is  laid  down,  into  another  pattern  representing  what  would  * 
be  the  patteni  if  all  the  threads  of  which  the  finished  carpet 
would  be  composed  should  be  pulled  out  and  laid  flat  side  by 
side.  A  series  of  threads  are  then  coloured  to  correspond 
witli  this  pattern  (suppre.ssino^  the  len'jthn  usually  Uirowii  to 
the  ba<'k  of  a  carpet  made  on  the  old  plan)  by  an  lugenious 
operation  too  complicated  for  description  in  this  report.  The 
threads  so  dyed  are  then  arranged  as  warps,  and  in  that 
form  present  a  most  singular  appearance,  not  indicating  in 
the  slightest  degree  to  the  uninitiated  eye  the  patteni  in^ 
tended  to  be  ultimately  realised.  The  subsequent  operation 
of  weaving  up  the  printed  warps  restores  the  translation  to 
the  original.  Either  Brusseb  or  velvet  pile  carpets  may  of 
course  be  made  by  this  process^  and  sach  carpets  are 
generally  known  as  printed  warp"  carpets.  The  chief 
alleged  drawback  to  these  carpets  is  that  the  printing  of  the 
woollen  threads  is  not  supposed  to  fjive  them  qiiite  ns  <rood 
or  solid  a  colouring  as  when  they  nro  dynl  in  the  yarn.  The 
chief  alleged  drawljack  to  the  Jacquard  piie  carpet'?  is  that 
they  are  apt  to  nm  short  in  the  staple,  ^ir.  Alexaiuler 
Whittock  of  Ediiil*urs!;h,  in  an  excellent  paper  on  capet 
manufacture  and  design  read  at  the  Society  ol"  Arts  in  1856, 
points  out  the  extreme  economy  efiected  by  his  relative's, 
improvement  '*  Not  only,"  says  lie>  is  the  Jacquard  super* 
"  seded,  and  the  large  frames  done  away  with,  but  it  ispossi- 
ble  to  place  three  looms  to  be  occupied  on  this  new  fabric 
ioto  the  space  which  one  Brussels  loom  requires.  One 
beam  is  substituted  for  1,300  little  beams  or  bobbins,  and  a 
"  better  cover  i??  made  with  780  threads  than  with  2,600," 
Testa  or  The  four  great  tests  of  excellcjice  in  both  Brussels  and 
**rpIa?Jt'"  pile  carpeting  are — first,  the  length  ol"  the  loop,  or  pile  : 
nufacture.  gecoud,  the  quality  of  the  woollen  yarns;  third,  the  number 
of  threads  to  the  inch  in  width  ;  and,  fourth,  the  compactnessi 
of  weaving  at  the  bark,  so  as  to  perfectly  tic  in  the  loops  and 
cut  filaments  which  lorm  the  pile.  Il'  the  pile,  or  tults,  can 
be  made  perfectly  secure  from  pulling  out  in  wear,  the. 
longer  they  are,  or  rather  the  higher  they  rise  from  the  beck 
of  the  carpet,  the  greater  will  its  durability  be»  It  is  much 
easier  to  tie  in  "  moquettes,'*  or  little  tufts  of  wool  plaited  in 
by  hand  securely  (becnuse  the  threads  of  the  tuft  are  already 
intertwisted  and  matted  together  before  tying)»  than  any 
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loop  or  tuft  formed  from  wool  or  worsted  which  has  been  mk.  dighv 
spun,  or  hns  on  re  been  brought  into  a  state  of  even  moderate  Tlnllrl^ 
tc!i«inn :    since  the  latter   opprntion   injures   the  natural  "^"^^jg"^' 
toinicncy  of  tl)e  fibre  to  interlock.    Thnt  is  wby  the  hand-  — • 
worked  Tiirkiah  and  Indian  ^^ood;^  can  be  made  so  extra- 
ordinarily lastinsr.    Anionnr  the  Algerian  rng.s  in  the  present 

Exhibition  was  one  1  examined  with  the  British  juror,  

Mr.  Peter  Graham, — which,  for  fulness  and  length  of  pile, 
combined  with  admirable  strength  in  the  tying  in,  was, 
althougb  of  rough  appearance,  from  imperfect  shenring,  an 
admirable  model  of  what  such  a  caipet  should  be  in  texture 
and  mode  of  manufaeture. 

In  mentioning  Mr.  Graham's  namei  I  6el  it  right  to 
acknowledge  how  much  I  leamt  from  a  close  examination  of 
the  products  of  Class  18,  with  one  so  thoroughlj  competent 
to  fiid:]^e  them  in  every  respect  a«  that  gentleman. 

The  next  great  staire  of  improvement  in  carpet  making  Briiiumt 
ahned  at  the  sup{)ref'sion  of  tne  complicated  "  frame--,"  or  ISaT^** 
*'ply8,"  for  each  separate  colour,  and  yet  the  employment  of 
wools  "  dyed  in  the  yarn." 

This  has  been  achieved  by  the  adoption  of  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  ideas  which  ever  entered  the  head  of  a  manufacturer. 

HitbertOy  we  hare  seen  all  attempts  at  carpet  weaving 
with  a  pile  made  either  by  insertmg  tufts  of  wool  or  hj 
bringing  the  warp-threads  into  loops  to  the  surface  for 
subsequent  cutting.  The  process  I  am  about  to  describe 
goes  upon  the  entirely  different  system  of  attaching  the  tufts 
or  cut-pile  to  a  strong  weft-thread,  and  then  so  interweaving 
this  tufted  v.  eft-tltread  with  linen  or  hempen  warp-threads, as  to 
make  a  compact  fabric,  with  all  the  woollen  pile  on  the  surface. 
If  it  is  difficult  to  do  tiiis  in  a  plain  monochrome  fabric,  how 
much  nK>re  ditiicult  nnist  it  be  to  so  carry  it  out  as  to  yvrodnce 
a  fi^ure'of  various  colours  upon  the  surface  ?  The  present  Exhi- 
bition contains  mmy  attestations  of  the  successitil  resolution 
of  the  problem  hj  Mr.  James  Templeton,  of  Glasgow.  orrectedbf 

To  this  gentleman  I  applied  for  some  special  information  2nSE!SSSr. 
as  to  his  most  ingenious  in\  ention,  and  received  a  kind  and 
most  modest  reply,  in  which,  after  doing  full  justice  to 
contemporaiy  makcn  of  carpets  by  other  processes,  he  goes 
on  to  state  : — "  You  are  aware  that  the  Axminster  carpet, 
first  made  in  the  town  of  Axmiiister,  was  an  imitation,  and 
was  made  or  woven  in  the  s;ime  manner  as  the  Syrian  or 
Turkey  carpet — that  is,  by  tufting  or  knotting  on  to  a 
vertically  placed  warp  the  yams  which  form  the  surface  and 
pattern.    This  was,  and  still  is,  a  very  tedious  process.    For  His  process 
ten  years  previous  to  1839  (in  which  year  I  patented  the  tun'  ha-M"*! 
inveiitioii  of  making  or  weaving  Axminster  carpeting  by  lime-' weav- 
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y\n.  DioBT  a  new  process)  I  was  a  shawl  manufacture!*  in  Paisley,  and, 
^cIkpkt^^  amongst  other  goods^  made  a  great  many  of  what  are  termed 
•TAPE^TKr.  ^enifie  shawla^  the  process  of  which  was  to  weaTe  a  pattern 
—  on  a  warp^  the  warp  having  been  spaced  m  the  reed  acoordiog 
to  the  depth  or  thickness  of  pile  required  Thie  first  dom 
was  then  cut  between  the  spaces  into  ^hrc<]>.  and  then«  these 
fihieds  having  been  twisted  into  a  spiral  form,  they  were 
woven  on  to  another  warp,  marks  for  the  weaver*s  guidance 
having  been  woven  in  the  first  weaving  to  enable  him  to 
place  the  slirmls  60  as  to  bring  out  the  complete  pattern  in 
the  secoini  weavinfj.  Tlic  idea  occurred  to  us  (one  of  my 
weavers  and  my  golf)  that,  if  cloth  coidd  be  tso  woven  as,  when 
cut  into  shrcdci  and  not  twisted  to  form  chenille,  but  left  free, 
so  that  the  two  cut  edges  of  die  shred  might  collapse  and 
form  a  pile,  or  fur>  as  we  term  it^  it  would,  when  rewoven  on 
to  another  warp  or  snr&ce,  produce  a  Tdvet,  a  ptle,  or  an 
Azminster  Burfiuse.  This  was  accomplished  hj  a  certain 
mode  of  g^nze-weaying,  and  a  patent  was  taken  out  for  it> 
In  protecting  this  patent,  in  1847,  on  a  trial  in  whioh  we  got 
a  verdict  on  all  the  issue's,  the  Judge  (the  late  Lord 
Robertson),  when  re-examining  a  "witness,  smartly  remarked, 
after  he  had  seen  the  difference  between  our  products  and 
thoge  of  our  opponcf^tB  (our  opponents  wished  to  make  out 
tliat  ours  was  only  the  old  chenille  process),  '  Oh  !  I  see — 
this  new  fabric  ( or  shred)  has  its  backbone  where  it  ought  to 
be,  and  the  chenille  has  its  backbone  in  itjj  middle.'  I 
mention  this  circumstance  to  help  you  to  recognize  the 
difference  hot  ween  the  two;  but,  ii  you  take  any  narrow  strip 
of  doth  and  twist  it,  you  will  at  once  see  what  was  meant. 
The  chenille  or  twisted  strip  or  shred  becoming  spiral,  gave 
a  pattern  on  both  sides  of  tne  doth,  the  cut  edges  standing 
out,  when  twisted,  in  every  direction ;  while  our  backbone* 
with  its  vertebrse,  formed  a  ready-made  pile  for  tbiowuig  on 
one  side  of  the  cloth  only. 

The  foregoing  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  origin  and 
basis  of  the  stnirttirc  of  our  patent  ^Ajtminster  carpeting. 
Great  were  the  ditiiculties  met  with  in  pro^ecutinjr  it  to  a 
successful  issue,  involving  too  great  a  variety  of  gradual 
imijrcnemeuts  to  describe  in  detail  in  the  compabp  of  a  letter 
(or  of  such  a  report  as  the  present).    Every  change  or  new 
improvement  in  manufacture  has  its  diHicuiLies:  this  one 
certainly  had  its  share,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  any  con- 
sideration or  ranuaeration  would  induce  me  to  fi^t  the  first 
three  or  lour  years'  battles  over  again.    By  perseverance!, 
however,  in  Uie  course  of  years,  prejudice  was  oisarmed  and 
difficulties  gradually  disappeared  or  were  overcome.  By 
aiming  at  superior  fobric  and  pattern,  enjoying  firstrdase 
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defligners  and  workmen,  and  also  by  providing  the  best  ^'^a^tSS 
machinery  for  the  Yarious  proce^  c-,  ?^tep  by  step  our  Juanu-  Cabpitb* 
facturc  has  attained  tlie  position  it  now  occupies.  '^j^*** 

"  1  need  hardly  rcmiiid  you  that  there  was  a  time  wlien  incwawd 
first-elaj-s  artists  couhi  hardly  be  induced  to  prepare  patterns  J^'yJJjg, 
or  desi«rns  for  textile  fabrics.  ^gn- 

f  In  I80I  we  induced  Mr.  E.  T.  Paris  to  give  us  a  design  JJn'a'^SSlr 
for  a  medallion  carpet  and  another  for  a  xidi  table-cover,  theraon. 
both  of  which  we  then  exhibited;  and  some  yeaxa  ago  you 
yourself  were  kind  enough  to  prepare  for  ns.a  series  .of  moat 
angffestive  sheets  of  sketches.    More  recently  still,  your 
protessional  occupations  engrossiiig  yon  so  very  mnoh,  Mr. 
Owen  Jones  has  favoured  us  >vith  carpet  designs,  8evea*ai  -of 
which  are  now  '  on  cloth '  at  the  Paris  Exhibition.    1  am 
<:di(]  to  know  that  now  other  manufacturers  of  textile  fnbnrs, 
carpeting  nnd  other  figured  goods,  employ  snperioi  taieut, 
and  sometimes  even  genius,  for  these  ilesigns  (anci,  from  the 
superior  art-education  of  foreign  manufacturers  and  their  - 
workmen  or  designers,  unless  this      done  to  a  still  greater, 
extent  we  may  be  left  in  the  background  with  regard  to 
many  of  our  textile  fabrics)  in  which,  ondoubtedly,  taste  and 
experienced  judgment  are  as  essentiol  to  perfect  commercial 
floocess  as  the  material^  even,  of  which  any  textfle  fabric  may 
be  made." 

Mr.  Templeton's  goods,  of  which  there  are  many  first-rate  and  (um  nt 
specimens  in  the  Exhibition,  some  of  which  have  been  manu-  ^ 
factured  for  other  exhibitors,  have  now  taken  a  firm  hold  in 

public  estimation,  and  his  trade  is  most  extensive. 

Other  British  makers  are  nnw  bestirring  themselves  in  the  ,^'f^'j|''|;',' 
same  direction,  and,  aa  Mr.  1  empleton's  patent  rights  become  «nti  u«ww'>, 
public  prop*  i  t y,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Kidderminster  miaJbm."^' 
raanufacturerb  Will  "  take  kindly  "  to  the  chenille  jirocess; 
and,  indeed,  already  Messrs.  Brinton  and  Lewis,  with  iheir 
**  Indian  Axunnster^"   tread   clobely  on  Mr.  Templeton's 
heels. 

What  the  fntnre  of  the  carpet  manufiMSture  in  Franee  and  JJ^;;™;;^ 
other  countries  will  be  it  is  as  yet  very  hard  to  prognosticate. 
In  stmpUBcation  of  process  with  elaborate  results  &ey  are  at  i^^hli^n 
present  far  behind  Templeton,  Crossley,  and  BrintOD.  * 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  technical  prooeeses  of 
varions  countries,  I  should  note  that,  although  carpets  are 
now  made  at  Aubu?son  with  velvet  pile,  the  orip^in;d  and 
special  process  is  a  hand- worked  one,  analogous  to  that  l)y 
which  (Tobelins  and  Beauvais  tapestries  arc  pro(hiced.  The 
main  dltfereuce  consiiatii  in  the  texture  of  the  woollen  yarns. 

I  now  turn  to  that  whicii  will  proliably  prove  the  more  n.— ih. 
interesting  portion  of  my  subject — ito  artistic  aspect.    It  l**  laxl  of  ti. 
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ME.D10BY  no  doubt  i((Mid  to  make  a  warm,  comfortahlcj  durable  carpet, 
clwn^  but  it  i.s  something  little  le89  ej*sential  to  enjoyment  U)  make 
Taiwijiv.  jj.  |^)Q.mtifyl  also.    To  do  the  hitter,  happily,  entaihs  the  loss 
—      oi'  no  single  excellence  aimed  at  by  those  who  would  attain 
to  the  former,  and,  as  far  as  one's  experience  in  the  past 
extends,  it  is  pleasant  to  remember  that  the  most  beautiful 
carpets  have  been  also  amongst  the  best  and  most  lasting* 
Too  often  in  industrial  art  the  beautiful  perishes  while  the 
ugly  endures,  but  this  has  been  by  no  means  the  ease  with 
carpets* 

ciuiitionof     Before  instituting  any  comparison  between  two  bodies  in 
pIihTI)'"^    movement,  it  is  well  to  note  the  startini^-point  of  each,  or 
mjpeujin    ratiier  their  relative  position  at  a  given  point  of  time.  Let 
us  assume  as  a  rjood  point  ot  departure  for  the  comparison  of 
the  changes  which  a  period  of  12  years  has  wrought  in  the 
artistic  aspect  of  the  French  and  EncrHsh  carpet  manufac- 
tures, the  coudition  of  both  at  the  last  Paribiaii  Exhibition  in 
XrJied^    1855.  Mr.  Richard  Bedgra^e,  than  whom  no  one  is  entitled 
Smntticn-  to  apeak  witii  more  weight,  from  his  long  and  doee  obserrar 
tion  of  cause  and  effect  in  the  progress  of  international 
ffvSSiwli    iDAiiufaetures,  in  the  last-mentioned  year  made  a  careful 
mntriot   record  of  what  he  then  observed,  and  found  much  reason  to 
condenrm  the  irrational  style  of  the  majority  of  the  most 
hijjhly  premiated  of  the  French  designs.*   He  thus  described 
a  leadinjT  Parisian  carpet  in  1855: — "  A  mossy  border, 
powdered  >\'ith  daisies.  iiiMiLfiu-  a  square  sjmcc,  wherein  are 
cluRtered,  as  in  a  part  on  e,  riowera  of  the  lar<;est  size  and 
iraudiejit  hues.    From  among  these  flowers  grow  up  funereal 
yews,  and    through  the  openings   of  their  interweaving 
branches  are  seen  vistas  of  sunny  landscapes,  lakes,  moun- 
tains, and  clear  blue  sky.    Above,  the  stag-like  branches  of 
the  trees  twine  into  fimtastic  compartments^  in  which,  or 
through  which,  are  seen  pictured  in  the  upper  lur  manu&c* 
tories,  with  thdr  tall  chimneys,  steam-cnginea,  implements 
of  ngriculture  and  of  nrt,  and  groups  of  the  products  of 
•         industry.    Then  garlands  of  flowers  dangle  upwards  far 
into  the  canopy  of  sky,  on  which,  as  it  were,  in  the  very 
vault  of  heaven  itself  nre  henj>ed  together  grapes,  bairpipes, 
vats,  melons,  pipes  ami  tabors,  sheaves,  fiddles,  piti  biorks, 
and  coats  of  arms.    This,  stranGre  as  is  the  description,  is  a 
carpet  worked  for  the  city  of  Uurdeaux  at  a  great  expense, 
and  this,  too,  designed  by  one  who  has  received  many  medals, 
the  manufacturer  being  honoured  by  the  jury  with  a  first- 
class  medal  also.    (Mr.  Bedgrave  had  previously  described 


*  Mr.Bedgnve  00  **  Design  as  applied  to  ManiifiKtam.''  B«poTts  to 
QoTcrnment  on  the  Pirn  Univend  Bxhibhioii. 
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some  other  equally  wonderful  spedmens  of  extravagance  in  klDiast 
earpet  design.)   Theee  are  taken  almoat  at  random ;  notea  clmnf 
of  many  oSier  important  works  are  bnt  repetitions  of  tJie 
same  characteristics.   What  wonder,  then,  that  within  the  ~ 
circle  of  the  panorama  nineteen- twentieths  (this  is  said 
advisedly)  of  ^e  carpets  there  displayed — carpets  i'ot  the 
household,  not  for  the  palace — were  equally  treated  as 
picture?,  very  many  of  them  consist'mg  of  flowers  enrabined 
with  landscapes ;  and.  of  course,  as  being  made  in  breadths^ 
repeatinj]^  such  pictures  many  times  over  the  same  floor." 

Sucli  was  no  extraordinary  illustrntioii  of  the  current 
faults  of  French  carpet  design  as  they  ap|)cared  to  a  culti- 
vated observer  in  1855,  one,  however,  keenly  alive  to  the 
maaufiu^ring  skiU  and  graphic  power  wMob  the  execati<m 
of  such  diffiottlt  prodoetions  may  be  said  to  have  wasted. 
The  English  goods  exhibited  on  the  same  occasion,  if  less  Cbntaw. 
ambitious,  were  more  reasonable ;  if  involving  less  draughts-  mi  En^und 
manship  in  the  preparation  of  the  designs,  they  were  lElSih  \m 
certainly  carried  out  m  quieter  and  better  taste.  This  wise 
restraint  may  have  been  partly  due  to  our  scarcely  posses- 
sine:  at  that  date  the  manual  dexterity  of  tlie  French  dessina- 
teurs  pour  rfnffvSy  but  in  a  yet  higher  di  Lj.ree  may  be  attn- 
buted  to  the  enunciation  of  sound  principles  of  industrial 
design  which  was  made  in  this  country  at  ]icriods  imme- 
diately anterior  and  subsequent  to  the  Exhibition  of  1  Hoi, 
whicli  gave  an  extraordinary  impulse  to  popular  as  well  aa 
professional  taste.  These  wholesome  doctrines,  thanks  to 
Owen  Jones,  Mr.  Redgrave  himself,  and  to  others,  took  good 
root,  and,  after  sundry  struggles,  fructified.  To  them  and 
to  the  practical  common-sense  of  many  of  our  best  manufac- 
turers V  are  indebted  for  the  great  improvement  manifested 
by  the  English  carpets  of  1855  over  those  shown  in  1851, 
and  by  the  English  carpets  of  1867  over  those  of  1855. 
Writing  in  the  last-named  year,  Mr.  Redt'^rsn  e  -^ays : — In 
England  the  battle  of  principles  bn?  been  fairly  fought,  and 
is  nearly  won,  for,  while  our  inventions  tor  printing  carpets, 
cither  in  the  piece  or  in  the  warp,  have  placed  unlimited 
decorative  means  at  the  conmiand  of  the  manufacturers, 
there  is  evidence  of  u  more  restrained  use  of  these  means 
than  formerly  was  seen  even  in  woven  carpets,  these  having 
at  the  same  time  been  greatly  and  visibly  improved  in  taste 
and  in  true  principles  of  decoration." 

Thus  it  would  appear,  on  the  testimony  of  one  well  able  TnLM-anoiw 
to  judge,  that,  although  the  balance  of  dexterity  prepon-  now  MitiiH 
derated  in  1855  in  favour  of  the  French,  that  of  correct  taste  JlSLd 
was  clearly  inclining  towards  the  English.    In  the  present 
Exhibition,  with  still  greater  certainty,  the  same  may  he  ^j^goeptiom 
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averred,  but  with  the  important  distinction  that  the  progress 
of  the  Engliah  in  the  direction  of  good  commaiid  over  both 
colour  and  form  in  the  ready  adaptation  of  ornament  to  any 
given  set  of  conditions  lias  heen  niiioli  more  rapid  than  that 
of  tlie  French  towards  sobriety  and  prudence  in  the  class  of 
puttrrns  ilii^y  ii>e,  or  rather  abuse,  for  the  enrichment  of 
their  mo^t  elaborate  carpets.  If  we  except  one  or  two 
extraordinary  errors  in  jMnnt  of  taste  made  by  isolated 
EnglLih  exhibitors,  the  produetioiid  of  the  whole  ot  the 
residue  may  be  accepted  as  ireo  from  any  serious  reproach, 
while  in  France  designers  and  numu&etorere  cf  the  greatest 
enmicnoey  even  those  who  direct  Imperial  eilabliafanentSy 
continue  to  perpetrate .  dever  escesses  in  all  direotions-^ 
excesses  of  so  ilagrant  a  nature  as  to  be  irredeemable  by  any 
amount'  of  pictorial  skill.  It  is,  in  fkct,  from  the  super- 
abundance, of  pictorial  iiMility)  that  most  of  what  is  reprehen- 
sible in  design  arises. 

There  is  no  dass  of  products  of  industry  more  diifficult 
to  do  jiistice  to  in  international  exbibitions  than  carpets. 
Sufficient  space  can  never  be  afforded  fur  their  display  as 
they  will  be  used,  and  they  have  consequently  to  be  hung 
lip  and  >h(i\vn  as  pictures.  Now,  iis  it  may  be  looked  upon 
as  a  fundaiueiital  principle  that  no  picture  could  make  aii 
aL]!:recable  carpet ;  60  lilicw  isc,  it  may  Ihj  conceded  that  no 
f^oud  carpet  can  make  a  satisfactory  picture.  The  con- 
sequence of  this  vicious  sybtciii  of  exhibition  is  that  the 
greatest  possible  temptation  is  ofifercd  to  the  manufacturer 
competing  with  hie  iellowe  to  depart  from  what  is  fitting 
for  a  carpet  in  order  to  make  his  carpet  look  a  little  better 
when  euiibited  as  a  pictiurc.  I  would  not  go  io  far  as  to 
attribute  to  this  all  the  family  of  bad  pictures  presented 
by  the  florid  carpets  of  the  Exhibition ;  but  it  certamly  tends 
to  their  retention  long  after  they  have  received  their  exe- 
quatur at  the  hands  of  the  "  faithf  ul  in  art."  The  chief 
reasons  why  what  is  admissible  in  a  picture,  or,  with  certain 
difTorcncf  s,  in  mural  decoration  or  paper-hanging,  is  in- 
adnu.-?<ible  in  a  c  irpct  (or,  indeed,  in  any  form  of  orna- 
mental flouring),  may  be  briefly  summed  up  thus: — 

First.  The  varyinc:  sources  of  Hjrlit  usual  in  an  apartment 
falsify  any  attempt  at  chiaroscuro  in  the  car|)et,  while,  with- 
out more  or  less  light  and  shade,  pictorai  representation  is 

impossible. 

Second.  The  cflect  of  lineal  or  aerial  perspective,  or  even 
of  undulation,  runs  counter  to  the  sense  ot  security  which 
slundd  be  assured  by  the  surface  upon  which  the  ibot  i» 
planted. 
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Third.  There  are  but  few  natural  objects  suitable  for  Mb.  diodt 
reprp^f^ntation  prrtorially  upon  which  it  would  be  afrrecfiblo  ^AaPBTsf 
to  tread;  nnd  it  is  impossible  fo  divest  the  iniiKl  of  a  certain 
sense  of  inijjropriety  in  trjunpling  even  upon  the  represen- j^^;^ 
tation  of  what  it  would  be  puintul  to  tread  upon  in  renlitv.  pirtim-v 

Fourth.  The  better  the  picture  the  more  aniv  ylni;  any  »wkwani 
soiling  of  the  suriace  upon  which  it  i:?  portrayed  becomes  ;  ^"^5*"** 
and  an  oncomfinrtable  neryous  apprehension  takes  the  place  re«'^r  "J^^ 
of  tlie  free  and  iinreetratned  use  of  what  ehovld  be  a  oomfort  8^,1,'^^. 
nrthef  than  a  fret  i 

Fifth.  Carpets  require  to  be  traTeraedin  all  directions;  Jr-J^ 
point  of  view  can  never,  therefore,  be  fixed.  It  is;  Of 
course,  a  fondamental  necessity  in  pictorial  representation  ^irof^ 
that  the  position  of  the  spectator  of  what  is  represented 
should  be  predetennined,  nnd  the  only  proper  point  of  vie\^ 
for  the  picture  should  correspond  with  such  pre-supposed 
position.  As  the  point  of  view  of  a  carpet  can  scarcely 
ever  ho  fixed,  it  consequently  becomes  an  improper  plane 
upon  which  to  project  pictorial  form. 

Sixth.  To  properly  see  and  enioy  a  picture  the  spectator  vi.— From 

•  «  iii'iliiiitv  'if 

should  have  free  liberty  to  retire  from  its  surface  until  liis  <,u>vr\,'r^u, 
^  is  able  to  comprehend  the  whole  at  a  glance,  and  then  nnd  a^^'' 
to  approach^  in  order  to  be  able  to  examine  the  careful  p*^^ 
veprodnotion  of  detail.  In  the  case  of  a  picture  delineated 
on  the  suifiice  of  a  carpet  such  a  liberty  can  very  rarely 
exist,  since  the  eye  of  the  spectator  can  scarcely  ever  be 
withdrawn  from  it  more  than  about  six  feet  without  looking 
at  it  at  such  angles  as  to  produce  rapid  foreshortening  and 
a  consequent  falsification  of  relatiye  dimensions  in  the  objects 
portrayed. 

Such  being  a  few  among  the  numy  good  reasons  which 
exist  why  a  carpet  or  auy  other  ornamental  floor  or  fl  oor         11  till 
covering  shouiil  never  he  a  picture,  it  is  strange  that  through-  rp.^iVrni"* 
out  the  Western  worhl,  from  the  classical  ages  to  the  present,  ^i^b/tiJii 
fai  the  form  either  of  mosaic,  tarsia,  majolica,  stone  or  marble  ^ 
inlay,  or  embroidered  or  woren  carpeting,  there  has  been 
aas  stlmost  incessant  eflfort  to  produce  horizontal  pictures  in  ' 
iaateri:ds  ill  calculated  for  their  satisfiustory  execution. 
'  In-the  East,  however,  better  traditions  nnd  better  laste  flj^^'i'^ 
faa{?e  been  preserved.    India  and  Persia,  Turkey  and  Morocco  nmmtained 
have  steadily  maintained  the  beautiful  geometrical  grouping 
of  conventional  forms  which  are  most  fitting  for  u-e  in  the 
textile  ?^rt«,  nnd  nio^t  especially  for  such  I'almcs  as  cannot 
be  exhi>)ited  vertically  when  in  ordinary  use. 

Well,  indeed,  may  Mr.  Owen  Jones  direct  ns,  as  he  has  A|* jf^oSm 
done  in  his  admintble  letter  in  the  TtW*  of  April  19  la-t,  Jutw*.' 
to  the  iuuutaius  oi  ini^piratiou  ui  which  he  has  himscii  drunk 
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:mr.d^igby  80  deey)ly.    Well  niay  he  point  out  to  uh  that,  while  in  the 
CARfKTi^  practice  of  the  West  there  are  danjrer  nnd  confusion,  ia  the 
TAFUTJiT,  tra^itlong  of  the  East  lie  safety  and  bunplicity. 

—  in  speakhig  of  the  Orientals,  Mr.  Jones  eays: — "  By  an 
unerring  instinct  and  tradition  they  arc  able  to  apply  onia> 
ment  to  the  stirfStceB  of  objects  they  desire  to  decontte  in 
the  exact  proportion  and  scale  wbich  the  genersl  fiorm^ 
material,  and  destination  of  such  objects  require.  In  the. 
balance  of  colours,  and  in  the  distribution  of  the  lines  of 
the  ornament,  they  arrive  at  a  perfection  which  it  seems 
beyond  the  European  mind  to  reach.  .  .  .  We  would 
venture  to  recominoiKl  the  vigitor  who  desires  to  study  this 
Exhibition  with  reterence  to  the  intiuence  of  art  on  oianu- 
factures  to  commence  his  studies  with  the  Oriental  collections. 
When  thoroughly  imprespcd  with  the  true  julneiples  of 
decoration  and  ornuiaent  wkich  he  will  find  in  ti»ese  works, 
and  carrying  these  principles  in  his  mind  during  Ids  visits 
to  the  collections  of  European  countries,  we  feci  assured 
that  he  will  value  these  latter  only  so  far  as  they  observe  the 
general  laws  of  all  art,  and  which  Orientals  so  instinctively 
S>llow— laws  which  were  equally  followed  in  all  great  periods 
of  art,  and  Avhich  are  to  be  found  in  all  great  works  of  the 
past.  It  is  the  neglect  of  the^e  unvarying  principles  which 
leads  80  often  to  ugliness  nnd  bad  taste  in  the  incessant 
gcaicli  of  the  present  time  after  novcltv  irrespective  of 
fitness.'  The  man  of*' the  present  time,"  so  ariuiLrned  ul 
the  bar  of  criticism,  naturally  rebels,  and  proclaims  his 
iiidependence  of  tradition,  which  he  regards  but  as  a  thruiiiom, 
•■Bwiit«r,  limiting  invention  and  uiducii^  monotony.  On  this  ground 
he  will  find  Mr.  Owen  Jones  quite  ready  to  meet  him  with 
a  vindication  of  the  infinite  novelty  and  invention  whidi 
may  be  found  in  every  varie^  of  (Mental  &bric.  All  are 
subordinated  to  common  pnnoiples  of  structure  and  to 
common  limits  as  to  the  reproduction  of  natural  types,  and 
yet  each  sam])le  is  a  &esh  and  distinct  deUght  Can  the 
same  be  said  of  the  corresponding  fabrics  of  the  West  ? 

These,  it  may  be  remembered,  nit  Tint  the  sentiments  of 
a  theorist  only,  but  of  one  who  has  shnw  n  in  this  very  Kxhi- 
bition,  and  in  the  class  on  which  i  am  writing,  his  puwer 
to  practice  as  well  as  to  "  preach.*'  Next  in  point  of  excel- 
lence to  the  carpets  of  the  East,  upon  which  i\lr.  Owcu  Jones 
has  founded  his  style,  may,  I  think,  certainly  be  ranked 
those  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Templetmif  and  manufaetoosd 
from  Mr.  Joneses  de W  His  arrangements  of  form  and 
colour  fi>r  the  rugs  of  I  lessrs.  Willis,  of  Kidderminster,  are 
no  less  happy.  Both  are  unfortunately  di^ilayed,  the  fonner 
especially  «o^  «nce  the  mass  of  window  immediately  over 
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the  range  of  carpeU  takefe  almost  all  the  hrilliancy  out  of  Mn.Pir.Bv 
the  livelier  colours,  and  turus  t!i<^  neutrals  all  hut  Mack,  c^ufets* 
These  earj)ets  an;  especially  (MK  iiiated  to  serve  U8    loud«/'  Tapkstrt, 
and  to  hrintr  out  to  the  utuiott  the  characteristica  of  the  — 
mural  deeorationg  and  sumptuous  equipment  in  furniture, 
works  of  art,  &c.,  of  the  apartments  in  which  they  luuy  Lkj 
hkid  down. 

Allowance  in  loddng  at  tfaem>  and,  indeed,  at  any  other  immi. 
oaq^ts  in  the  Exhibition,  must  be  made  for  the  awkward  pt!>^riyex. 
angle  at  whidi  the  top  light  strikes  the  wool,  and  is  hidden,  ^^^"f 
as  it  w«e,  from  the  eye  of  the  spectator.    As  he  looks  up  1^^^"^;^ 
to  a  carpet  suspended  vertically  above  his  head  he  sees  the  ^niur*  ^ 
side  of  each  filament  of  wool*  oi  which  the  carpet  is  oompoeed* 
in  shadow  only,  the  illuminated  side  of  the  ^nme  filament 
being  visible  only  to  an  eye  placed  above  the  level  of  tho 
filament.    The  consequence  is  that  the  whole  etTect  of  tlio 
carpet  is  unnaturally  darkened,  and  the  lunjiiiu&lty  is  taken 
out  of  itij  scale  of  colour.    As  carjicts  are  illuminated  and 
seen  in  use  the  effect  is  entirely  diiicrent.     When  so  How  and 
tested  tlie  light  is  usually  Ibund  to  fall  almoat  at  right 
angles  to  the  surfiice  of  the  carpet,  and  to  so  illuminate 
the  whole  length  of  its  filaments  or  pile ;  while  the  eye 
of  the  spectator,  looking  down  upon  the  surface  of  the  car- 
pet almost  at  the  same  angle,  sees  the  light  ghmcang  all 
along  the  length  of  the  filament  or  pile.    The  consequence 
is  that  the  lowest  toned  tints  acquire  strength  and  vivacity, 
and  give  relief  and  briUiancy  to  (he  lighter  and  more  vivid 
oolours. 

The  jxeneral  use  of  ornamental  flooriufj  in  the  East,  and  Gurpetsor 
parquetry  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  tends  to  the  mainte-  vrnvcMier 
nance  of  the  p<«{nil;irliy  of  rectangular  carpets  over  those  thnlf^lil 
manufactured  in  widtiis,  such  as  our  usual  Brussels  goods,  ^^'p** 
and  adapted  for  completely  ooveiing  surfaces  uf  any  irregu- 
larity oi  form.  It  is,  of  course,  much  less  difficult  to  pro- 
duce an  agreeable  design  when  that  design  is  bounded  by  a 
regular  figure  than  when  it  is  linuted  to  a  short  repeat," 
running  into  all  the  comers  and  recesses  of  a  room ;  aad» 
further,  it  is  much  easier  to  produce  an  agreeable  symme- 
trical design  when  the  whole  is  contained,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
rug,  within  a  few  square  feet  than  when  it  is  extended  to 
very  many,  as  in  the  case  of  a  large  carpet  The  reason  of 
this  is,  that  the  eye  of  tho  spectator,  always  remaining;  at 
about  an  equal  distance  from  the  suH'ace  of  the  carpet  spread 
upon  ti»e  floor,  embraces  at  one  view  easily  the  whole  area 
of  the  ruL%  while  of  the  carpet  it  with  difficulty  takes  in 
without  moving  any  more  than  a  fractional  part  of  the  whole 
design.    Hence  it  i:^,  that  generally  we  arc  better  pleased 
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Mr.  DioBT  with  the  patterns  of  rugs  thnn  of  carpet^,  althon^rh  an  equal 
Takpkt^!'  amount  ot' rlcvor  desip^n  mnv  Iklvc  been  applied  to  each.  It 
with  a  view  to  evade  the  ditiiculty  of  embracin«r  the  whole 
of  a  larn-c  deaio-n  at  one  view  that  the  Orientals  with  such 
excelient  tact  subdue  by  equal  balancing  and  minute  sub- 
division the  component  parts  of  all  their  large  designs;  tliu8 
entertaming  the  e^e  wim  STmmetry  u^x^n  a  small  scale,  an4^ 
preventing  its  desire  to  ran  out  omthe  extended  pattern  in 
settroh  of  the  completion  of  the  form  upon  a  fraction  of  whiob 
it  has  first  sdsed.  Ne^ectful  of  such  pnident  restrunt  in 
hu*ge  modem  carpets,  we  often  find  a  line  or  border  of  white/ 
or  of  brilliant  colour,  running  over  the  whole  carpel  an^ 
giving,  as  it  were,  the  key  to  it?  geometrical  setting  out. 
The  purpose  and  working  of  this  line  arc,  of  course,  apparent 
and  ratii>nftl  enough  when  th<' whole  carpet  is  seen;  but 
when  the  eye  is  fixed,  perhaps,  upon  not  more  than  one-six- 
teenth of  the  whole,  the  purpose  of  the  line  is  not  revealed, 
and  all  the  filling  in,  which  is  grouped  about  this  line, 
appears  to  be  equally  purposeless.  The  true  principle  is 
that  rather  of  subdividing  tne  whole  area  of  the  caipet  into 
svmioetrical  forms,  as  in  an  ordinaiy  mosaic  pavement,  and 
tnen  of  BO  grouping  those  symmetrical  forms,  each  completo 
in  itself,  as  to  make  them  work  together  to  the  composttioil' 
of  some  general  effect,  bounded  and  kept  together  by  a  strong 

Bovaod  border.  When  this  principle  is  followed  tin-  eye  is  satisfied 
if  it  takes  in  only  one-sixteenth,  say,  of  the  whole  :  it  is 
again  sati^fiod  if  it  takes  in  a  quarter  of  the  whole,  when  it 
bpfome^  s(  ii-ible  of  a  new  basis  of  composition  ;  and  it  is 
uitiraateiy  gratified  with  an  aspect  of  fresh  completeness 
when  it  embraces  the  whole  area  of  the  carpet.  When  it  is 
neglected,  unless  the  whole  of  the  carpet,  or  at  any  rate  more 
..tfaaii  half,  can  be  seen  at  a  glance,  the  pattern  seems  purpose- 
less ;  and,  from  aiming  at  expressing  too  much  design,  the 
artist  conveys  to  the  spectator's-  eye  the  impression  of  his 
having  given  little  or  none.  It  is  better  even  that  his  com* 
plete  carpet  should  be  monotonous  than  that  its  subdivisiotitf 
should  be  nnsymmetrical. 

Viitourof        Tt  i<  the  very  strenjxth  of  i11nmination  to  whirh  carpets  are 

aential.  generally  expo?^(  d.  and  the  proximity  of  their  surface  to  the 
eye,  which  dcm  md  and  enforce  solidity  and  sobriety  of  tone. 
Weak  tint-  will  never  answer  ;  the  designer  must  work 
nipldly,  with  a  full  brush,  a  strong  will,  no  vacillation,  and  a 
rich  palette,  and  with  the  full  assurance  that  none  of  his 
work  can  ever  escape  attention;  All  will*  be  well  and  eloi»|y 
seen,  and  •  utdfonn  strength. snd  manKness  of  tone  must 
therefore  be  sustained  over  the  whole.  Deplih  of  tone  should 
be  obtained  by  the  agglomezation  of  vigorous  ooloutl  in 
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smalU^compartments,  and  hj  the  avoidance  of  strong  contrasto  niasv 
in  immediate  proximity,  either  of  light  and  dark,  or  of  com-  Carpets, 
plementary  colours ;  and  not  by  lowering  tones,  as  by  the 
genera]  addition  of  black.  In  fact,  to  borrow  the  painter's  — 
phraseology,  power  and  depth  should  be  got  by  "  first- 
painting  "  and  not  by  "  glazing-down."  Great  richness  is 
frequently  obtained  in  the  finest  Persian  carpets  by  subtle 
differences  in  the  most  highly  illuminated  tints,  as  by  working 
with  alternate  crimson  and  scarlet  reds,  instead  of  with  one 
BumotonouB  red  betireea  iha  two,  as  we  often  do,  or  by 
vsing,  say,  a  turqnoiw  and  an  uiti»-]Murine  bhie  togetiher,  , 
or  hf  relieving  a  **  lemon  *  against  a  oadmhim  *  jelloir.  ^^^j^"^' 
TnuMpareot  milf  tints  of  great  power  are  obtained  hy  admix« 
tares,  as  by  spotting  a  black  gpronnd  with  orange  to  peodaoe 
a  luminous  effect  of  brown  iaatead  of  using  a  solid  nntrans^ 
parent  brown  ;  or  by  spotting  a  black  ground  with  blue  and 
yellow  to  obtain  a  vivid  olive,  instead  of  using  a  solid  olive,' 
which  in  the  mass  would  only  look  dead  and  heavy.  Such 
fabrics  are  full  of  sn]>tlc  contrivances  which  seem  to  spring 
into  being  spontaneously  under  the  hand  of  the  true  artist. 
The  painted  picture-books  of  the  Japanese  are  singularly  rich 
in  these  subtleties.  '      •  ' 

In  assessing  progress  generally  there  are  two  tests  whioh  i|Mtoof 


diould  be  applied — ^yis.,  endeavours  to  asoertain  the  relative  j^SSStd 
abundance  of  the  very  good  and  the  relative  scarcity  of  the  key.Fi^mv. 
very  bad.    Applymg  these  tests  to  assess  the  amount  of  ^i^^-!,^'^' 
progress  made  in  the  carpet  trade  since  1851,  the  first,  the  RusHia.  uoU 
abundance  of  the  very  good,  is  slightly  in  favour  of  1867;  tris.  in  tho 
In  point  of  excellence  of  manufacture  this  is  scarcely  so  p^omf. 
conspicuous,  as  in  point  of  propriety  of  design.     India  gjg^^^J^ 
and  Turkey  are,  as  usual,  imimpeachable.     France  in  all 
its  productions  of  Oriental  styles  is  v(M*y  good  ;  ami  in 
England  most  of  the  carpets  of  Terapleton,  Jackson  and 
Graham,  Brinton,  Southwell,  Boyle  and  Smith,  and  Lap- 
worth  are  better  than  the  best  of  the  goods  manufactured  by 
English  carpet  manufacturers  in  1851  (if  we  except,  perhaps, 
one  carpet  denied  hr  Pagin),  or  even  in  1855  or  1862. 
Hie  mgs  of  WiUis,  of  Eicraerminster,  constitute  a  notable 
advance;  and  so,  in  a  particular  direction,  do  the  goods 
exhibited  hj  Mfnsrs.  Jones  and  Willis  and  others  in  the 
Architectural  Court. 

In  Belgium,  Russia,  and  Holland  the  advance  is  not 
marked  ;  but  in  Austria,  through  the  powerful  house  of 
Haas  and  Sons,  a  great  deal  has  been  achieved. 

When  we  n])])ly  the  second  test,  that  of  the  relative  ■^J'lf"*' 
scarcity  of  tlic  very  bad,  we  shall  find  a  still  more  notable  jb*!*!''' 
advance.    It'  some  extraordinary  picture  carpets,  such  as  mw^^'"  or 
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MR.DIOBT  that  of  the  portrait  of  the  £mperor,  of  the  twdive  apostles, 
^iRPBT^r  of  the  meeting  of  the  Emperor  and  the  Queen  of  England, 
and  one  or  two  more  of  a  similar  kind,  but  less  outrageouBy 
—      are  excepted,  nr\(\  the  eyes  are  shut  to  a  few  monster  roses 
and  too  fervid  rugs  (the  latter  especinlly  aboundino"  m 
France),  there  remains  nothing  to  equal   the  turbulent 
allegory  and  landscape  of  1851,  and  iu  a  minor  degree  of  the 
English      gucceedinf;  exhibitions.    This  change  for  the  better  is  due 
5SSn**"       *  greaL  meafure  to  the  just  theories  enunciated  by  men 
maini^due  ^jj^g  Qwcn  Jones  and  Welby  Pugin,  whose  honest  perseve- 
oiraa  J^iMs.  enthunaem  haTe  gone  far  to  strengthen  iLe  troe- 

^  lighted,  to  determine  the  waveriDg  in  tastey  and  to  convert 
many  a  preYioosly  hardened  siimer  "  in  the  ways  of  fidse 
pcineiplee  and  faulty  praotioe  of  this  hranch  of  industrial  art 
to  juster  and  more  reasonable  paths.  Pugin's  views  are  set 
forth  sufEciently  distinctly  m  Ids  Tme  Principles  "  and 
"  Apology,"  but  those  of  Owen  Jones  (havirjg  been,  for  the 
most  part,  orally  enuuciutcd)  are  not  as  well  known  to  the 
literary  world  as  they  should  be.  I  may  therefore  with 
advantage  quote  from  his  privately-printed  lectures  '*  On  the 
•*  True  and  the  False  in  the  Decorative  Arts  "  the  following 
articles  of  his  creed  as  touching  the  chief  products  included 
in  Class  18  of  the  Exhibition  of  1867. 
Creed  of  tiie  Carpets/'  says  Mr.  Jones,  should  be  darker  in  'tone 
SSS^^  and  more  bidden  in  hue  than  any  portion  of  a  roGm^  both 
because  they  present  the  largest  mass  of  colonr,  and  because 
they  serve  as  a  background  to  the  furniture  placed  upon 
them. 

"  As  a  general  rule  lighter  carpets  may  be  used  in  rooms 
thinly  furnished  than  the  contrary,  as  we  should  otherwise 

have  too  overpowering  a  mass  of  shade.  Turkey  carpets  are 
by  universal  consent  adopted  for  dining-rooms,  but  not  nil 
Turkey  carpets  (and,  indeed,  very  few)  are  fitted  tor  sueh  a 
purpose.  The  generality  of  rurkey  carpets  consiijt  of  a 
border,  with  the  whole  middle  of  tiie  carpet  forming  one 
large  pattern  converging  to  the  centre.  All-over  patterns 
are  much  more  rare.  In  the  East  Turkey  carpets  are  placed 
on  a  raised  phtform  or  dais  at  one  end  of  a  saloon,  and  all 
round  the  edge  of  it  are  cushions,  on  wluch  the  Easterns 
recline^  so  that  the  whole  middle  of  the  carpet  is  perfectly 
free,  and  the  complete  pattern  is  seen  at  a  glance.  This  is 
not  the  case  when  they  are  transferred  to  our  dining-rooms, 
where  the  dming-table  alone  cuts  off  the  best  hslf  of  it  So 
you  see  even  the  favourite  Turkey  carpet  must  go  with  the 
Cashmere  shawl?,  and  is  another  instanec  of  our  adopting  an 
article  from  a  tbreigu  country  and  applying  to  a  purpose  fot 
which  it  was  not  intended. 
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**  The  principle  of  design  in  a  Turkey  carpet  is  perfect,  Mb-Diobt 
and  our  manufacturers  would  do  well,  instead  of  copying  CAiirKTii, 
them  in  Axminster,  as  u  their  wont,  to  apply  the  principlea 
to  be  learnt  from  them  in  produdng  carpeta  more  in  harmony  ~ 
with  their  requirements. 

will  say  no  more  on  the  floral  style  but  to  express  a 
regret  that  the  more  perfect  the  nmnufaoturing  process  m 
carpets  becomes,  the  more  do  they  (the  carpets)  appear  to 
lend  themselves  to  evil.  The  modest  Kidderminster  carpet 
rarely  fjncs  wrong,  hoenuse  it  cannot ;  it  has  to  deal  with  hut 
two  colour?,  nnd  consequently  mucii  mischief  is  beyond  its 
reach.  Tlie  liru^r^elii  carpet,  which  deals  with  five  colours, 
is  more  mischievous.  The  tapestry  carpets,  where  the 
colours  arc  still  more  numerous,  are  \  icioue  in  the  extreme, 
whilst  the  recent  invention  of  printed  carpets,  with  no 
hounds  to  its  ambition,  has  become  positively  eris^naL" 

The  only  objections  I  have  ever  heard  raised  to  these  and  lli„^^  ^ 
similar  dogmas  of  Mr.  Owen  Jones  are  that  the}r  are  so 
predse  and  logical  as  to  leave  little  scope  for  the  change  and 
novelty  of  style  constantly  demanded — ^insufficient  latitude 
for  fancy — and  that  they  serve,  therefore,  as  fetters,  instead 
of  crutches,  to  the  weak.  To  this  I  have  heard  it  replied  that 
for  art  or  art-indiigtry  to  flourinh  strenwMisly  in  any  country, 
fetters  are  ncro««nry  for  the  weak.  Those  who  are  strong 
enough  may  Ijurst  away  from  them  it  they  see  fit 

It  would  have  been  impopsihle  lor  Mr.  Jones  to  have 
selected  better  illustiauuns  ut  the  successful  working  of  his 
principles  than  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  Indian  and  Persian 
departments  of  the  present  Exhibition. 

In  the  former  are  to  be  found,  nnder  Dr.  Forbes  Watson^s 
jiidicioits  arrangement,  good  samples  of  five  leading  varieties  SnrnSel 
manufactured  on  the  continent  of  India,  viz. : —  ***** 

1.  The  suttringees,  or  common  cotton  rugs  and  small  ^^^l^]"*'^ 
carpet!^  generally  in  stripes  or  chessboard  patterns,  blue  and 

white,  manufactured  on  Kidderminster  prinoipiesy  and  used 
all  over  India. 

2.  A  rnrpet  made  like  Turkey  carpeting,  but  with  cotton  ii  — Wowa 
instead  of  woollen  tufting.    These  two  are  common  in  India,  tufied. 
and  largely  manufactured  at  Hyderabad,  Mysore,  Tanjore, 
Safiseram,  Jubbulporc,  &c. 

3.  Woollen  tufted  carpets,  corresponding  with  the  Turkey 
carpet  01  iiiuropean  commerce  m  material  as  well  as  m  make. 
These  are  largely  made  now  in  Northern  and  Central  India 
and  at  many  Uovmnment  gaols.  Large  nnmbeBB  of  convicts 
are  actively  employed  in  this  class  of  production.  Several 
samples  of  their  slall  are  shown  from  Jubbnlpore  B«i^;»lore> 
PatB%  &c«  Such  carpets^  made  at  Mirxapore,  Qormokpore, 
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&c.,  aud  others  of  finer  quality,  are  imported  into  iMigland 
by  well-known  dealers,  such  as  Alessrs.  Watsou,  Boutur,  and 
Co.,  MessTd.  KobinsoD,  Vincent,  and  Co.,  and  Messrs.  Brin- 
ton  and  Lewis,  by  the  latter  eepemally,  at  mod^  ftr  their 
own  guidance  in  manu&otnre. 

4.  Carpets  made  of  Cashmere  wool,  and  of  the  utmost 
delioa^  both  of  design  and  fiibncation.  The  most  perfeot 
carpet  in  any  department  of  the  whole  Exhibitton*  taking 
design  and  manofactore  togetiier^  is  of  thie  <:las8,  and  has 
been  sent  to  Europe  as  a  choice  specimen  of  native  produce 
by  his  Highness  Dewan  Singli.  Chief  Minister  of  Cashmere. 

I  am  «rla(l  to  know  that  i\  has  becTi  ])urcha8ed,  at  the 
price  of  several  hundred  pounds,  for  reproduction,  if  possible, 
jn  this  country,  by  Mr.  Bi  inton,  with  whom,  and  with  Dr. 
W  atson  and  Mr.  Peter  Graham,  1  examined  it  closely. 

The  fifth,  and  most  costly  of  all  Indian  carpets,  is  the 
variety  made  partially  or  entirely  of  silk*  The  moet  bean- 
tiful  carpets  of  the  kind  X  have  ever  seen  have  been  old 
Persian  and  North  Indian.  Exquisite  examples  are  now 
forwarded  from  Tanjore  in  Madras  and  from  Central  Asia, 
where  at  Khutan,  in  Beloochiatan,  &c.  a  most  interesting  and 
almost  Greek  type  of  design  is  preserved,  difiTering  eMntially 
from  either  ordinary  Hindoo  or  Mohammedan. 

Of  such  silken  carpets  the  Persian  department  ol  tFic 
Exhibition  failed  to  furnisli  us  with  any  exan^ples,  so  far  nn- 
my  obeervaticm  extended,  but  by  way  of  cousohitioii  for  tlu  ir 
absence  provided,  in  a  series  of  woollen  rugs  and  divau 
coverings,  an  extraordinarily  beautiful  set  of  models  of 
whatpofect  carpets  shonld  be»  Jn  them  the  oonventioiial 
Flora  of  the  carpet  den jpier  seemed  to  bloom  into  endniinp^ 
freshness^  and  nnobtnisive  liveliness  .pervaded  every  speci- 
men. They  soemed  to  have  bnt  one  fault,  vis.»  iiigh  pi  li  t  ; 
not  that  they  appear  dear  when  the  infinite  amoimt  of  hand- 
w  ork  involved  in  their  production  is  taken  into  account,  bat 
that  they  were  costly  as  compared  \v\t}i  European  ffoods. 

In  all  these  carpets  the  design  is  unexceptionable;  and 
although  there  is,  as  it  were,  a  iamily  "  strain  "  running 
through  the  whole,  the  actual  variety  of  detail  seems  endless* 
both  in  lurm  and  colour. 

The  carpetti  in  the  Exhibition  which  manifest  the  closest 
kindred  to  the  Indian  and  Pemiaa  ai!e  the  Turidsh  and 
Tunisian.  Of  thefbnner  of  these  there  areno  lees  than  some 
250  exhibitors,  the  minority  of  whom  stand  upon  about  an 
equal  footing  of  excellence.  To  individnalbe  the  wife  of 
Ibrahim,"  the  *'  wife  of  Mustapha,**  and  the  inhabitants  of 
this  or  that  village,  would  be  waste  of  time,  except  £Hr  the 
Smymiote  agents,  who  buy  np  the  oarpeta  firam  the  mtlkm 
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for    shipping.     We  shall  rather   piirt^uc  the    subject  by  Mu-IIiobt 
noticing  the  produce  of  factories  in  which  efforts  are  made  Glmnl! 
to  execute  carpets  by  roeans  ot  aualop^ous  processes,  beginning  ^^'S?** 
with  Ilollaud,  and  then  taking  up  Kussia,  Greece,  Spain,  "~ 
Austria,  AJgicra,  and  Tunis.    After  a  few  pacing  words  on 
Prussia  and  Belgium,  I  shall  conclade  this  branch  of  my 
8]abject  by  noticing  the  products  of  France  and  England  in 
aomewfaat  more  detail 

It  is  strange  that»  escpressly  founded  to  reproduce  suoh  Dutch  civ> 
excellent  models  aa  are  furnished  by  the  majority  of  the 
Turkish  and  Smyrna  goods,  the'  Koyal  Manufactory  of 
Holland^  at  Deventer,  when  attempimg  something  ex- 
ceptional, should  fall  into  a  strange  error  of  imitating  a 
third-rate  i'reueli  style.  The  large  carpet  with  a  "maroue" 
ground,  and  a  miserable  buncli  of  roses,  or  rather  red 
cabbages,  on  a  panel  in  the  middle,  sets  forth  in  a  very  staring 
shape  the  prominent  dcfecta  most  usually  to  be  met  with  in 
such  French  carpets  aa  were  generally  manufactured  ior 
exportation  to  Ainerica  and  elsewhere  some  twenty  years 
figo>  and  are  still  exceptionally  produced 

Jn.  no  part  of  the  Exposition  is  the  reKaAire  auperioritj  of  ^^^^ 
barbaric  oyer  conmion  civilized  art,  in  the  arcangement  of  ommmImi 
patterns  for  carj^et  fabrics,  better  or  more  dlstin^y  shown 
tfasn  in  the  Russian  department  When  one  turns  nom  the 
admirable  rugs  and  hangings  of  *^  the  frosty  Caucasus  to 
the  wretched,  tufted  carpet  of  Engalytscheff,  of  Bedischov, 
rampant  with  flowers  about  ten  times  their  real  size,  and  of 
the  crudest  possible  colouring,  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognize 
that  one  is  as  truly  right  in  principle  as  the  otiier  is  truly 
wron^.  The  main  feature  of  the  wrong  in  the  one  case,  and 
the  right  in  the  other,  consists  in  the  error  of  the  application 
of  imitative  art  to  a  fabric,  to  a  use,  on  a  scale,  and  in  a 
position  for  whidi  it  is  totally  unfitted^  and  in  the  converse. 
The  moment  one  is  impressed  with  die  idea  of  waDdug  or 
sitting  upon  what  no  person  in  his  senses  would  think  of 
walking  or  sitting  upon,  as  I  have  before  said*  a  painful 
sense  of  impropriety  is  experienced, proportioned  in  intensity 
to  the  yivacity  with  which  this  misapprehension  of  judicious 
design  is  expressed  in  the  fabric 

The  Greek  mats  and  carpets  are  of  Kidderminster  make,  Greek cm^ 
in  brilliant  and  often  agreeable  colours ;  very  rough  and 
etlective,  with  bold  stripes  and  mosaic  patterns 

There  are  scarcely  any  things  worse  in  tlieu  way  in  the  SpuxUi 
Exhibition  than  the  great  Spanish  carpets,  coarsely  imitating 
bad  French  designs. 

The  Austrian  carpets  by  Haas  and  Sons  are,  for  the  most  AofMui 
part,  exoelleat  bolh  in  design  and  executniL    The  chief 
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Bpecimen  of  the^e  manufacturers,  ilu*  reproduction  of  an 
ancient  Persian  carpet  which  beloiigetl  to  Peter  the  Great, 
and  inlciKlid  ior  the  Imperial  saloon  of  the  new  opera  at 
Vienna,  is  a  perfect  tour  de  force  for  closeness  of  texture 
and  minute  rendering  of  complicated  form.  Being  specially 
adapted  for  candlelight  effects  it  shows  to  great  dindvantagc 
hy  day ;  but  I  can  readily  belieye  that,  seen  by  the  light  for 
which  it  was  intended,  its  effect  would  be  admirable.  Indeed, 
it  presents  a  yery  valuable  lesson  to  the  student  in  this 
particular,  as  it  will  be  at  once  recognized  that  the  addition 
of  the  yellow  artificial  light  will  darken  the  greens  of  the 
carpet  i)y  bringing  out  the  complementary  blue,  and  lighten 
the  ro«l  so  as  to  Itrincf  it  to  a  just  balance  with  the  green  ;  it 
will  also,  of  courj^e,  take  the  preiiominatinir  yellow  tint  of 
the  carpet  by  daylight  out  of  the  whole  liy  hitiiisifying,  by 
simultaneous  contrast,"  the  complementary  blues  and 
purple?. 

Nothing  in  the  Exhibition,  after  India  and  Persia,  is 
better  than  are  the  Algerian  small  carpets  and  rugs.  The 
oolouriog  is  most  agreeable,  and  the  make  of  the  carpet,  wil3i 
its  long  and  well  tied-in  tufts  of  WQol»  is  calculated  to  ensure 
extraordinaiy  durability  in  wear.  This  excellence  in  long- 
tufted  cjirpeting,  rugs,  divan  coverings,  &c.  is  admirably 
maintained  by  the  class  of  carpets  shown  in  the  Tunisian 
department,  and  made  r>f  the  lonu;  wool  of  "  Derldi."  Of  the 
still  finer  wool  of  Cashmere  thore  is  a  *'  tapis  dc  luxe," 
line<l  and  fringed  with  silk,  worthy  of  the  most  luxurious 
h.ireni,  exhibited  by  the  IVince  Mahommed,  son  of  his 
Excellency  Mustapha  Khazuadar.  I  have  been  informed 
by  one  who  has  long  resided  in  the  East  that  excellent 
models  of  Persian  and  Indian  design  as  apnlied  to  cari>eting8 
are  constantly  circulating  throushont  tne  southern  and 
western  Mohammedan  countries,  through  the  sales  of  their 
fine  praying  carpets  "  by  pilgrims  from  the  fiir  East,  whose 
means  becoming  exhausted  at  Mecca,  are  obliged  to  part 
with  all  their  personalities in  order  to  find  the  means 
requisite  to  take  tln^m  home  again. 

Amongst  the  carpets  of  other  materials  than  wool  and 
cotton  the  most  curious  of  all  are  two,  made  of  various 
skins  and  furs,  sho  w n  hj  Grecve  and  Son,  of  Amsterdam. 
The  design  of  one  oi  these  is  really  clever  in  its  way. 

The  Prussian  carpets  are  unimportant,  although  one 
exhibitor  (Schcdler  et  F3s,  of  DUren,)  shows  a  readiness  to 
adopt  some  of  the  mechanical  processes  lately  perfected  in 
England.  The  remainder  of  what  is  exhibited  is  principally 
rather  hard  and  dry  ituitation  of  Turkish  work,  the  bcst 
being  by  Gevers  ancl  Schmidt,  of  Schmiedebeig. 
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>  From  Belgium  much  better  things  might  have  been  Ms-DiaBr 
expected  than  have  been  sent.   The  Boyal  Manufactory  at  Tjf^J^ 
Brussels  of  the  carpets  of  Tournay  scarcely  maintains  its  '^^^^^» 
old  reputation.    Considerinfr  that  Tournay  is  e«spr>tinlly  the  ^.^^ 
father  of  Kidderminster  (the  Bnissels  carpet  tr.i(lc  lun  ini^  mrptnt. 
been  introduced  into  the  latter  place  from  the  foi  oier  only 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century),  one  is  forced  to 
recognize  that   the    chihl  Inxs  wonderfully  uutirrown  the 
parent.     I  would,  however,   except   the  productions  of 
Braquini^,  of  iDglemimster. 

We  turn  Qome  to  the  two  eountriet  in  which  the  keenest 
competitigii  Ibr  aaoendancy  in  the  general  carpet  trade  10 
carried  on—France  and  England — and  on  the  rehtrre 
artistic  poiition  of  which  I  have  already  made  some  remarhai 

In  France,  the  Imperial  products  of  the  Savonnerie,"  an  French 
establishment  incorporated  mth  that  of  the  Gobelins  for  ^"^"^f 
tapestry,  naturally  holds  the  first  place.  The  Savonnorie  and  Jf^J^jJjQ^ 
the  finest  of  the  Aubussou  carpets  arc  hand-workod.  exactly  ofi"  ~ 
on  the  same  principle  as  our  ohl  Axminster  carp<  :s,  I  utwith 
certain  innovations  borrowed  from  the  Gobelins  practice. 
The  leading  specimen  of  the  manufacture  is  a  larg;ii?h  carpet 
hangin-^  in  the  middle  of  one  end  of  the  Sevres  and  Gobelins 
court.  The  deofln,  which  is  of  a  singularly  harmonious 
oolonzing»  is  fonnded  on  old  French  mod^  wrovght  out 
wskh  the  greatest  taste  bj  M.  Dieterle,  perhaps  the  most 
distinguished  living  omamentiBt  in  France,  in  exacation 
there  is  nothing  else  to  compare  with  it;  but  its  very 
excellei  ce  is  its  greatest  drawback.  It  is  too  fine  a  picture 
to  tread  on.  Interlacing  hoops  and  flowers,  and  arrows  and 
ribbons  (if  my  memory  serves  me)  are  figured  in  lineal,  and 
coloured  in  aerial,  perspective  with  ppi-t'ert  vcrij^imilitudc 
Every  < mvc  is  struck  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  the 
graduiion  of  tone  is  almost  ini|)erceptible,  and  yet  the  result 
is  neither  good  picture,  goo<l  <*;irpet,  nor  g  (xl  onunnent.  In 
fact,  it  can  scarcely,  i  thiuk,  be  looked  upon  as  otlier  than  a 
costly  mistake.  I  have  been,  perhaps,  especially  hard  upon 
this  product,  but  it  is  only  because  it  is  00  alturins  in  its 
elegance  and  htrmony  of  tone,  as  it  hau^d  in  a  place  of 
honour,  that  it  becomes  a  spedal  mare  "  to  the  unwair. 
Carpets  are  also  occasionally  made  at  the  Imperial  establish-  ud 
ment  at  Beauvaie,  although  the  bulk  of  what  ia  produced  at 
that  celebrated  establishment  more  nearly  resembles  Grobelins 
tapestry,  and  is  almost  exclusively  used  for  furniture  covering. 
In  the  matter  of  designs  for  ojvrpet?,  Clergpt,  rtn  orietitnlist, 
d  la  mode  de  Paris ^  exercised  sonic  twenty  years  ago  a 
salutary  induence.  This,  however,  seems  to  have  died  out, 
although  be  isi  I  believe,  still  living,  and  a  wilful  sort  of 
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DeletoUe. 


Mb.  man  (K>iifu8ioii  hm  establiahed  itself  betirmn  deogna  fitted  for 

TIrJI^J!  tapestries  and  those  suited  for  carpets;  in  nthor  words, 
between  dcsigng  suitable  for  vertical  and  those  iiuing  for 
—      horizontal  surtac^''^. 

The  well-kiio>vTJ  house  of  SiiUandrouze  (p^re  et  fiis)  tiairij 
sustainri  it;^  well  earned  position  at  the  head  of  the  French 
carpet  manufacture  as  far  as  dexterity  is  concerned,  although 
"  discretion  **  may  not  be  regarded  as  its  leading  characteristic. 
It  seems,  indeed,  hardly  possible  to  ircagiiie  that  the  same 
firm  oaii  prodace  goods  varying  so  absolutely  iu  principle  ae 
do  the  bulk  of  whet  it  exhibits  in  the  fiorid  oM»  and  atillmore 
florid  modem*  Freaoh  stjk^  and  the  specially  qdet  and 
agreeable  Persiaiihpattenied  carpet  which  is  in  the  centre  of 
the  side  of  the  Limoges  china  court.  One  of  their  huge 
carpets*  although  a  little  vulgar^  oarro^y  escapes  bein^ 
successful.  It  is  entirely  spoilt  by  an  uncomfortiible  damped 
blotting-paper  coloured  centre  panel,  with  some  doves  and  a 
vase  relieved  upon  it.  Upon  the  whole,  one  feels  most 
anxious  to  see  this  respectable  old  house,  which  has  worthily 
sustained  the  reputation  of  Aubusson  since  its  factories 
passed  from  iioyal  direction  inio  good  commercial  and  ^elf- 
supportiug  hands,  take  a  more  independent  line,  so  far  as  its 
carpets  are  eoneefned.  It  has  too  long  only  done  ivell  what 
it  has  been  accustomed  to  do  weO*  without  mafchiitt  widk  or 
leading  a  return  to  more  wholesome  principles  of  demga  fSor 
Qirpete. 

Li  point  of  quiet  good  taste,  the  best  goods  in  the  French 
portion  of  the  Exhibition  are  those,  for  the  most  JP^  i& 
imitation  of  oriental  fabrics,  by  the  house  of  Bernard 
Tjanrent,  of  Amiens.  The-^f  nre  jjicquard  woven  pile  carpets 
of  the  ino.-t  vivid  and  yet  very  lairly  harmonised  colouring-. 
In  one  small  and  beautitul  rug  a  very  happy  t'ilect  is  produced 
by  thro\N'ing  iu  a  few  com^mrtments  in  silk.  The  Amiens 
carpets  of  the  house  of  Deletoile  are  also,  with  certain 
exceptions,  lii^lily  commendable.  Some  of  the  large  carpets, 
in  imitation  of  Turkish,  of  the  house  of  Foye  DevenBe,  are 
excellent;  but  two  of  their  specimen^  one  with  verj  large» 
circles  and  octagons,  and  the  other  with  very  raw-mhing 
flowexsy  exhibit  misapplication  of  consideiable  numulacturinff 
skill*  If»  as  is  no  doubt  the  case,  flowore  cannot  be  executed 
in  any  ordinary  qualities  of  carpeting  except  upon  a  ridi- 
culously magnified  scale,  they  ought  not  to  be  attempted. 
It  is,  indeed^  somewhat  difficult  to  say  when  or  how  thej 
should  be. 

Ao^Abnu  The  large  house  of  Roz^  Abraham,  of  Tours,  exhibits 
very  good  quiet  Persian  patterns;  and  yet,  n«  if  to  show 
how  bard  it  is  to  abandon  bad  ways  and  traditions,  adds  to 
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diem  three  nigs  which,  for    loud  "  pattern  and  coloiur,  m  m 
amongst  the  worst  things  of  the  sort  in  the  Exhibition.  TTrpbi^' 

Amonpfst  the  private  manufacturers  of  Aubupson  who  TAPKsxKif, 
rival  MM.  fcmilandrouze,  MM.  Eroc  (  |  ere  et  iils),  who  Bpin  —  . 
their  own  yarn,  exhibit  both  uioquette  carpets  and  plain 
woven  ones  in  which  Persian  and  the  Gobelins  traditions 
fight  for  predoiiiiimnce  over  the  fortunes  of  the  house.  The 
latter  appear  to  have  the  best  of  it ;  ior  the  place  or  honour 
in  the  Fiuence  court  is  given  to  a  sickly  but  ambitious 
epeeimen  of  the  old  Fxench  style,  while  many  exceedingly 
hannoiiious  carpets  of  Fetwan  etjle  hold  inferior  pboes  on 
each  ^de  of  it.   They,  too,  have  some  fiercely  bad  rugs. 

Masure  and  Loorthiina,  of  Tourcoing  (Nord),  have  exc-  ^la^aroand 
eated  some  fairly  good  pattems,  rich  and  qniety  for  the  well-*  ^^^^^^'^'^^^ 
known  Parisian  agency  house  of'&dkndrouse. 

There  is  a  clever  kaleidoscopic  pattern  on  n  blue  ^^und,  HiiiiywHi. 
by  Daumezou,  ofNismcs  ;  but  the  rest  of  the  exhibitors  in 
the  "  Maroquinerie "  court  show  nothing  in  any  way  le* 
mark  able. 

For  a  display  of  many  of  the  worst  faults  of  design,  as  OiOTagat 
applied  to  carpets,  the  vibitur  may  be  referred  to  the  great 
gridiron  upon  a  crimson  ground  manufactured  by  Clement 
Gravier,  of  Nismes.  J.  vayson,  of  Abbeville,  carries  the  TaiMB. 
mistaken  application  of  pictorial  art  to  the  carpet  tinde  to 
nearly  its  acme  in  his  portrait  of  the  Emperor  in  monoehKoaw* 
It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  in  this  work  veiy  good  manufao^ 
turing  dexterity  has1>een  dtra>layed ;  but  what  is  still  want- 
ing, after  all,  serves  oidy  to  demonstrate  the  inexpediency  of 
attempting  such  tours  de  force.  The  insufficiency  of  the 
pictorial  rendering  of  the  subject  is  naturnlly  hpiL''htened  into 
the  rogiou  of  the  absurd  by  the  reflection  that  it  woul^i  be 
impossible  to  use  this  production  as  a  carpet  without  litcraliy 
**  trampling  under  foot  "  Avhat  the  present  regime,  at  least, 
of  Frenchmen  are  "  bo  and  to  obey  an  1  serve**  in  the  highest 
degree.  The  large  cjupet  of  this  manuluciuier  is  one  of  the 
most  ponderous  and  remarkable  specimens  of  Jacquard 
weaving  in  the  building.  The  mounting  of  the  loom  for 
Hiis  must  have  been  most  tedious  and  coetly,  and  it  isonly  to  be 
regretted  that  so  much  trouble  should  have  been  wasted 
upon  so  unsatisfactory  a  pattern.  I  have  dwelt  longer  upon 
the  produotaone  of  this  firm  than  I  might  have  done  if  it  had 
held  a  lower  rank  in  French  industry ;  but  when  such  pro- 
ductions are  contributed  by  a  house  displaying  with  its  pro- 
ducts* no  less  than  18  gold  and  12  silver  medals,  iminea  in 
various  in«Ui«tr)al  contests,  it  indicates  an  exceptionally  low 
standard  of  iM»])ular  taste  for  a  country  so  far  advanced  in 
civilization  as  France. 
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Upon  the  whole,  in  this  class  the  manufacturers  of  Aubiisson 
make  a  rare  display,  in  which  **  what  to  eat,  drink,  and  avoid," 
in  point  of  iodustrial  art,  is  pretty  equally  balanced ;  but, 
while  we  criticise,  it  is  imposgible  to  help  admiring  the  jiroduc- 
tions  of  houses  such  as  those  of  JDuplan  and  Co.,  Requillait, 
Boussel,  and  Chocquel,  Braquienie,  and,  last,  not  Iea8t» 
SaHandrooxa.  Everyone  must  feel  that,  with  all  its  faultSt  it 
in  a  great  industiy,  worthily  repreaentod. 

The  English  ezl^bitors  suiTer  muoh  more  than  the  French 
ftom  their  floor-coveringa  being  hung  as  wall-coveringa,  ainoe 
the  former  wisely  do  not  emulate  the  pictorial  eiMttnple 
generally  set  them  by  the  latter.  There  is,  however,  one 
notable  exception ;  and,  as  that  constitutes  the  only  seriou? 
cxani[)le  of  lieterodoxy  left  amongst  the  British,  it  may  be 
well  to  disjxj.se  of  it  at  once. 

Messrs.  Tapliii,  Beall,  and  Co.  have  employed,  no  doubt,  an 
able  artist  to  design  for  them  some  very  ambitious  pictures  in- 
tended to  rival  Gobelins  tapegtries  at  cheap  rates.  These 
pictures  have  been  exeeuted  with  extraonUnarr  skill  1^ 
Mesint  Templcton,  and  they  are,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
eaipets.  Whether  they  are  intended  for  covering  waJis  or 
floora»  they  are  alike  open  to  the  very  grave  objection  that 
the  process  of  chenille  weaving  is  inapplicable  to  the  repro- 
duction of  high  art.  The  very  basis  of  the  system  (which 
involves,  let,  the  reduction  of  all  designs  to  n  ?:ystem  of 
squaring  ;  2nd,  a  translation  from  that  squaring  into  the 
gnuze  woven  striped  cloth,  which  when  cut  up  forms  the 
pile  weft ;  and,  3rd,  the  use  of  that  pile  weft  with  such 
perfectly  even  tension  as  to  make  each  colour  find  it^  {)Iace 
ejtactly  with  refcrcucc  to  tlic  waip-Dtrings  of  the  iubnc)  is 
adverse  to  the  chances  of  a  true  rendering  of  subtle  expression 
or  the  preservation  of  dignity.  To  have  attempted  to  dqiict 
the  12  apostles,  the  Queen,  and  the  Emperor  of  the  Frenob« 
&c,  by  such  a  process,  on  a  grand  colossal  sealer  is  a  climax 
of  audacity  which  it  would  have  been  better  never  to  have 
mmed  at ;  such  ambitious  failures  serve  only  to  justify  the 
shrugs  which  they  receive  from  all  who  know  how  such 
subjects  ought  to  be  depicted.    If  unsatisfactory  as  hang- 


ings, of  course  such  products  would  be  ten  times  worse  as 

carpets. 

When  we  turn  from  Mr.  Templcton  on  somebody  else's 
jdatform  to  Mr.  Templcton  on  his  own,  llie  aspect  ot  matters 
is,  happily,  entirely  changed.  I  liave  already  and  fully 
spoktti  of  his  merits  as  an  inventor,  and  of  his  indomitabfo 
energy  and  perseveranoe*  and  have  only  now  to  record  my 
satiaSiotion,  as  an  artist,  with  all  of  his  products  manufao- 
nired  from  Mr.  Owen  J ones*s  design.    They  are  in  every  way 
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creditable  to  British  industry,  and  tlioroughty  justify  the  iiu.man 
gold  medal  awarded  to  Mr.  Templeton.    They  are  possibly  ^ISSS 

ca?t  in  a  too  uniformly  low  tone,  but  it  is  far  better  that  they  ''^Tf* 
should  err  slightly  on  this  side  than  upon  the  other.  One  o£  *—> 
them,  with  a  deep  blue  ground,  Is  especially  admirable.  Of 
this  old  style — i.e.,  a  free  rendering  of  French  designs — 
Mr.  Templetou  exhibits  one  good  specimen,  manufactured, 
no  doubt,  at  great  cost,  and  involving  much  labour  and 
ingenuity  to  produce,  but  not  altoorether  to  my  taste.  Such 
carj)ets,  however,  still  find  a  very  large  8ule,  uiul  I  am  told 
that  for  export  it  is  of  no  use  maniifacturing  au>'thing  more 
4|uiet.  For  the  American  marketi  the  manimkoturera  de* 
«kre  that  the  more  glaring  their  carpets  are  the  better  thej 
are  Eked 

Next  to  Mr.  Templeton  in  order  of  merit  I  should  iJ^-^^ 
certainly  place  MeaarB.  Brinton  and  Lewis,  of  Kiddemintter^ 

also  gold  medallists,  who  contribute  admirable  specimens 
of  a  kind  of  carpet  of  the  chenille  genus,  but  said  to  be 

woven  with  certain  novel  appliances  of  which  they  are  com- 
mencing the  rtirrent  mnnuficture  at  Kidderminster.  The  « 
texture  of  these  carpets*  is  of  the  description  called  patent 
Axminster,  and  they  certainly  exhibit  a  quality  and  close- 
ness of  BubBtauoe  hitherto  not  attained,  I  believe^  in  any 
4>ther  fabric. 

The  great  advantages  these  goods  are  alleged  to  possess 
are : — ^  Deliea^  and  perfection  of  pattern*  with  deamees 
and  softness  detail ;  solidity  in  ihe  pile  and  Inzurionsness 
of  tread  as  a  floor-oorering ;  great  substance  and  durability 
In  the  wear ;  the  introduction  of  unlimited  colour,  affording 
extensive  combination  of  effect ;  and,  lastly,  what  is  of  the 
highest  importance  in  the  demand  for  first-class  fabrics,  the 
capability  of  being  made  in  the  entire  piece*  without  seanj^ 
for  saloons  of  any  dimension  and  shape." 

The  name  "  iTnliaii  Axminster**  has  been  selected  for  i^^TJ ''''i^^ 
these  goods,  as  the  t'abric  represents  the  texture  and  effect  nonmd 
of  East  Indian  carpets,  with  a  complete  accuracy  of  detail 
seldom  found  in  tliose  goods,  combined  with  the  luxurious 
perfecdon  of  the  Axminster  fabric.  Messrs.  Brinton  ancl 
Lewis  have  been  greatly  asdsted  in  their  preparation  for  the 
intPodnotion  of  thisvahmhle  class  of  carpet*  the  pile  of  whidi 
is  at  least  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  by  the  judictotu 
advice  of  Dr.  Forbes  Watson  and  Dr.  Dresser. 

The  artistic  impulse  especially  given  by  the  latter  wiU 
no  doubt  retain  ine  ''bloom**  and  beauty  of  the  patterns 
in  Mhich  the  Indian  AminsteM  will  be  chiefly  manu&o* 
tured. 
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Mu.JHmt     The  bulk  of  Messrs.  Brinton  an<l  Lewis's  other  exhibited 
TI^"t?'  goods  consist  of  various  carpets  of  "  Wilton  make,"  woven  in 
^^*^ic^^'^'  widths  by  patent  power-loom,  and  so  sewn  up,  ^vith  borders, 
—     &c.,  as  to  give  ail  the  effect  of  a  carpet  specially  designed  lor 
any  apartment. 

Dr.  Dresser  1ms  been  <^ood  enough  to  inform  me  that,  out 
of  Messrs.  Briuton  and  Lewis's  coUection*  the  white-ground 
carpet  with  drab  shadow  md  orinuKm  anbesque  MroU,  is 
miended  for  lam  aalooos^  wboie  tvo-breadth  dengna  axe 
usually  prefeireC  as  gi^g  the  greater  scope  for  the  arliflt's 
treatment  of  a  masaiye  subject  in  relief  like  this,  of  flowen 
and  foliage,  treated  in  self  colours  {ion  iur  ton),  with  heavy 
scrollwonc  to  form  the  setting  or  panelwork  of  the  whole. 
The  Persian  or  Turkey  carpet  next  in  order  is  similarly 
■  intended  for  krjre  compartments,  but  is  composed  on  the 

principle  of  flat  treatment  in  design  and  deep  rich  tone  of 
colour,  with  combinations  ot  blue,  green,  and  scarlet,  gi^dng 
different  effects  in  the  varioim  figures  ou  the  red  ground. 
The  medallion  centre  of  this  carpet  is  to  occupy  the  middle 
«  of  a  room,  with  the  other  figures  grouped  around  it,  the 

border  outnde  being  used  to  complete  the  wbde^  and  pn>- 
•dudng  the  effect  of  a  carpet  in  one  piece.  The  oamson 
Italian  seroU  carpet  is  designed  for  smaller  rooms  wheare  dark 
and  moderate-sized  figures  are  preferred.  The  introduction 
of  white  ground  into  the  border  of  this  carpet  is  with  the 
qiecial  intention  of  giving  relieving  e£feet  to  the  pervading 
weight  of  crimson  shades.   The  browns  are  to  contrast  with 

the  deeper  tints  of  crimpon  used. 

The  fourth  and  last  made-up  carpet  is  nftcr  the  best 
examples  of  flat  treatment  applied  to  the  forujb  of  19th 
century  decorative  art.  The  colours  are  worked  ou  the 
principle  of  illumination  to  the  neutral  ground  shade,  and 
the  conventional  forms  and  the  colours  used  therewith  allow 
.  of  this  carpel  being  equally  before  the  eye  from  wbaterer 
point  it  is  surveyed.  The  entire  effect  is  hri^ht^  and  yet  tite 
livelier  colours  are  kept  in  due  iubocdination  to  the  rest 
This  carpet  is  for  the  moderate-sised  rooms  and  libraiiee  of 
3riti8h  and  continental  houses.  Of  these  the  second 
appeared  to  me  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  in  point  of 
design,  f\!thr)iigh  there  is  somewhat  too  even  a  balance  in  it 
between  the  red  and  the  blue, 
w^n&iid  Messrs.  Watson  and  Bontor,  and  Mr.  Lapworth,  both 
lApvoith.  well  known  as  dealers  of  great  taste  and  good  judgment, 
exhibit  very  fine  carpets,  the  former  principally  of  Indian 
manufacture,  and  the  latter  a  real  Axminster  of  the  best 
le  quality.   I  am  informed  that  Mr.  Lapworth  is  now 
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the  proprietor  of  the  oelebraled  manufaotoiy  at  WiUon,  MR.Dront 
which  used  to  be  80  ably  conducted  by  Mr.  Blackmore.  IcIaPBTsf 
Messrs.  Ilendrrsrm,  of  TVirliam,  show  very  well  with  a  good  '^'^^^-^tky, 
rich  be;!<l('']  pattrra  and  quiet  diaper  and  border.  Messrs. 
Jackson  aii<i  Graiiara  show  a  noble  carpet  made  for  them  jaokaonMid 
from  a  design  by  Mr.  C)w(  n  Jones.    This  ia  satisfactory  in 
every  respect,  except  that  the  rectuugular  framing  to  some 
of  the  pauelled  forms  catches  the  eye  somewhat  too  readily. 
Meam  Woodwarct  Palmer^  and  Budford  have  made  a  con-  woodjMti, 
ndeiible  effort  to  obtain  diaracteristic  designs^  but,  wbather  bSSSSl 
acddent  liaa  misapplied  the  labels  or  &e  damgitsr  has 
misapprehended  the  styles,  certain  it  is  that  what  is  con- 
spicoovsly  laboUed    Pompadour  "  is  more  like  Gothic  than 
anything  else,  and    Japanese  "  is  rather  Greek.   What  the 
Gothic  design,  French  colouring,^  may  really  be  meant  for 
I  could  not  m:ik(»  out,  as  ir  miunly  c(»nfl!8ted  of  a  straggling 
kind  of  Italiiin  scrollwork  i»n  a  white  ixround.    It  is  not  tliat 
the  d(>sigmi  are  leaily  bad«  but  the  high'SOimding  titles  are  a 
mistake. 

Amongst  ulher  manufacturers  who  exhibit  in  "  admirable  Morton  and 
form  "may  be  mentioned  MeeurK.  Morton  and  Humphries,  Bf>vlc  and 
of  Kidderminster ;   Boyle  and  Smithy  of  London ;  and  bouuiweiL 
Soatbwell,  of  Bndmiuxrtb. 

^s  the  maker  of  a  specialty — PerBian  and  Smyrna  rngs^  £^22!''^ 
Mr.  Willis^  of  Kiddenniaster^  occupies  a  most  &tinguieiied 
place,  his  exhibition  showing  much  enterprise  and  the  best 
possible  tastSL   Mr.  Harvey's  designs  for  Mr.  Willis  are 
admirable. 

In  generali^ng  upon  the  English  exhibition,  one  cannot  AbwDcoof 
but  be  struck  by  the  absence  of  that  class  of  carpeting  in 
which  for  merit  and  extent  ot  manufacture  we  stand  without 
rivals.  I  mean  the  good  Brussels  car]>et  of  commerce.  Om* 
cheap  carpet#,  too,  are  scarcely  at  all  represented,  while  in 
Yorkshire,  the  north  of  Eu^^kud  generally,  and  Scotland,  we 
produce  enormous  quantities  of  such  goods  at  the  lowest 
price  and  of  the  best  quality.  It  is,  of  course^  in  the  nature 
of  such  exhibitions  that  ioun  de  foroe  should  be  represented, 
while  current  manu&otures  hide  their  heads/  but,  lemem* 
bering  this  tendency,  critics  should  not  hastily  infer  tliat  the 
staple  manufactures  of  the  country  are  degenerating  because 
ihey  may  not  appear  in  redundancy  at  the  Paris  Exposition. 

We  now  come  to  the  admirable  tapestries  and  other  furni- 
ture stuffs,  of  which  the  quantity  overwhelms  as  the  quality 
delights  us.  To  begin,  of  Course,  with  the  Imperial  esta- 
blishment of  the  Gobelins,  its  importance  in  the  history  of  JJj Gob©- 
industrial  art  demands  that  a  icw  jumigraphs,  founded  on 
recent  works  on  the  .subject,  should  be  dedicated  to  a  brief 
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eurrey  of  the  history  of  the  manufactory,  which  is,  indeed* 
little  else  than  an  epitome  of  the  wIk^  history  of  the 

matiiifirture. 

Sf  itlnLj^  aside  the  archasolofn^'  of  the  subject,  so  far  as 
relate.-'  to  the  Middle  Ages,  the  detail^  <»f  which  may  be 
readily  found  in  the  paj^es  of  Potier,  Jubinal,  and  Viollet 
Le  Due,  we  may  a.-«i<uiiie,  as  a  point  de  depart^  that,  until 
the  reign  of  Frands  L,  tapestries  and  carpets  were  made  in 
Fnuioe  by  private  enterpnee  alone*  The  kamte4istier»,  the 
Saiaceos,  and  the  Uanket-makets  had  eairied  on  tiiehr 
manufactures  under  the  shelter  of  privileges  granted  them 
by  the  kin^  or  provosts,  but  it  was  the  Flemings,  by  their 
manufacturing  skill,  and  the  Italians,  ihrongh  their  *j^eater 
dexterity  as  draughtsmen  and  designers,  who  mainly  brought 
the  art  of  making  tapestriet^  to  perfection. 

Francis  T.  cnllcctcd  the  most  able  weavers  he  could  find, 
either  in  I'raiice  or  in  1^  landers  and  Italy,  the  two  countries 
in  which  thi^  branch  of  industry  had  been  carried  fa^the^t, 
and  t  f^tablished  them  at  Fontainebleau,  under  the  direction 
of  the  supeiintendent  of  roysd  buildings,  and  of  Salomon  de 
Herbfdnes  weaver  to  the  kin^.  These  artists,  for  whose  use 
silk,  gold,  and  silver  thread  were  lavii^ly  expended^  pro* 
dnoed  splendid  hangings  from  the  designs  and  cartoons  of 
Primaticcio. 

The  civil  and  religious  wan  of  the  following  rei^s  were 
as  fatal  to  royal  establishments  slb  to  private  enterprise,  and« 
amidst  the  continuous  troubles  of  **  tne  league,"  the  succes- 
sors ftf  TTonry  IT.  were  unable  to  devote  mnch  money  to  any 
other  purpose  than  the  support  ot  their  ai-micK 

About  the  year  1600  Henry  IV.  conunenced  the  re- 
establibhnient  in  France  of  those  manufactories  for  the  pro- 
duction of  furniture  and  decorations  for  the  royal  palaces 
which  had  fallen  into  decay  during  the  two  preceding  year?*, 
although  he  encountered  in  so  doing  the  strenuous  oppontioii 
of  his  sagacious  minister,  Sully,  an  opposition  thoroughly 
justified  by  the  general  exhaustion  and  poverty  of  the 
country.  He  began  by  establishing  his  weavers,  Laurent 
and  Dubourg,  in  a  house  in  the  Faubourg  St  Antoine, 
vacated  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuita  On  the  return  of 
the  latter  he  transferred  the  students  of  these  master  weavers 
to  the  frnlli  ries  of  the  Lonrre,  nnd  established  there  a  i^oodly 
gathering  of  ma^'ters  in  art,  painters,  sculptors,  engravers  of 
preeious  stones,  cloekmakers,  &c 

The  chief  haute-ltsse  weavers  remained  hut  a  short  time  as 
**C0inpound  householders"  in  the  Louvre.  Two  hundred 
Flemuh  workmen  were  collected  and  put  under  their 
direetiott,  and  tiie  ma&itfacture,  speedily  estibfithed  in  tfie 
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Palais  des  Tourelles,  was  subsequently  transferred  .to  an  Mt.nrnirr 
botel  in  the  Rue  dos  Vfircnncs.    Henry  IV.,  to  encourage  ^ISIt^/ 
his  prot^cros,  gave  them  extensive  prlvihii^es,  but  his  prema-  Tapb^stut 
tore  death  prevcntrd  tlic  full  development  of  hia  projects.  — 
His  son,  Louisa  XIII.,  though  the  founder  of  the  house  of  Under  Louis 
the  Saiwnnene,  allowed  the  establishment  of  his  predccesaora 
for  tapestry-weaving  to  fall  into  decay.    The  only  active 
Steps  he  took  in  Its  &?ODr  was  continuing  to  the  sons  of 
Mark  Comans  and  Fnunois  Laglanohe,  nia8t6Mv«aTen»  the 
pmileges  granted  to  ihem  hj  Henry  IV. 

Some  tapestry'made  during  this  reign  (and  no  dottht  in 
the  manufactory  of  which  I  am  speaking)  repreeentii^  the 
miracles  of  Saints  Crispin  and  Crispinianus,  was,  apparently* 
ordered  by  the  guild  of  shoemakers  of  Paris  for  the  chapel 
of  their  corporation  in  Notre  T'^nme.  The  strupfgling  trade 
made  little  head  in  the  troublesome  times  which  ?3mcoepded 
the  death  of  Louis  XTII.,and  it  is  probnble  thit  the  nominal 
patronage  of  an  impoverished  Court  was  rather  an  impedi- 
ment than  an  aid.  The  wearers  suffered,  artists  lannruished, 
and  the  long  wara  of  the  minority  of  Louis  XI\ .  nearly  Under  Louis 
ruined  them.  On  his  ultimate  accession  to  the  throne, 
between  the  earnest  mhes  of  the  King  and  the  aUe  oondoet 
of  Ckdbert^  in  a  few  jeais  all  the  Royal  manufaefeoriee  were 
mistated,  and  their  prosperity  exceeded  of  their  best 
days  under  preceding  Sovereigns. 

The  great  Lebrun,  first  painter  to  the  King,  directed  the 
establishment  of  the  Savannerief  at  Chaillot,  in  which  Philippe 
liOUrdet  had  caused  children  taken  from  the  liospitals  to 
work.  Hinart  was  aj)pointed  to  take  charpi-e  of  the  factory 
at  Beauvais,  where  furniture-stuffs  and  hangings  wwc  made. 
The  manufactories  of  Felletin  and  Aubusson  for  carpets,  &c., 
owed  to  the  liberality  of  the  King  a  painter  and  a  dyer, 
maintained  at  his  expense. 

The  name  *'  Gobelins,**  as  a  designation  for  tapestry  of  BrtabiiA. 
the  highest  class^  is  derived  from  some  £umer  dyers  of  that  ^o^bo- 
name,  who  carried  on  their  business  on  the  edge  of  the  littib  ^ 
Biver  Btdm>  at  Paris»  on  the  site  of  the  present  Imperial 
establishment,  in  1450,  or,  as  some  say,  not  till  the  reign 
of  Franeis  L 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  seventeenth  century  that 
the  name  of  the  old  dyer,  Giles  Gobelins,  was  applied  to 

this  tapestry.  At  this  date  the  fiimily  of  the  Gobelins 
having  retired  from  business,  their  house  passed  into  other 
hands,  and  was  rented  by  the  Brothers  Cannaye,  who,  in 
addition  to  dycin^;,  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  tapestry. 
In  all  probability  Jenn  Liansen  made  for  them,  for  tiie  lirst 
time,  tapestry  on  the  hautt'lUte,  or  vertical  warp. 
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ibLDiesT  On  the  rc  (  stablishment  of  the  Royal  chateaux,  Colbert 
fSwriSr  conceived  the  idea  of  decorating  tbein  in  a  manner  worthy 


^  of  tlie  magnificence  of  their  architecture.  Choosing  the 
undCTCoi  ^^^^  talented  of  every  profession  and  trade,  he  united  them 
boi^iipro-    in  one  grand  establishment,  and  gave  them  apprentices  and 

pupils  to  rtndy  under  them. 
MB  Royn]  To  exteod  tlus  eBtablisbment  he  peraiuded  the  Kiae$  in 
m^^t^ry  or  1663,  to  puxehaae  a  {rartkui  cf  the  biulding  originaUj 
J^gg;^^  ooeupied  by  the  dyers  Crobelins.  The  augmented  establidi- 
mont  was  so  carried  on,  from  the  year  1667,  under  the  style 
of  **  The  Boyal  ]^^anufacto^y  of  Tapestry  and  Fumituie  for 
the  Crown/'  —  Colbert  and  the  chief  painter  |)er8onally 
assuming,  with  the  King,  its  direction.  By  his  edicto 
published  at  thin  time  It  is  evident  that  it  was  not  simply  a 
factory  for  lajitstry  that  Louit*  XIV.  created.  It  was  a  vast 
studio  in  wliirh  all  that  can  be  comprehended  under  the 
term  "  iunillure'*  was  made.  Two  hundred  aiul  (iity  master 
weavers  wove  rich  tapestries  for  which  the  King's  chief 
puDter  and  hispnpik  had  given  deidgns,  and  for  which  the 
able  Jacques  Kefooren  had  dyed  t&o  wods  or  the  siUes;. 
Scnlploie  m  metsl  and  goldsmiths  forged  and  ehased  broflaae 
mto  lampSy  sconces,  brackets^  and  oandelabra  in  styles  suitahfe 
to  correspond  with  the  Gobelins  and  Beanyais  hanging 
Cabinetmakers  carved,  turned,  and  gilded  wood  furniture 
after  the  fiishion  of  the  Venetian  "megniiSoenase**  then  so 
popular. 

Florentines,  directed  by  Ferdlnando  del  Mej^llorini, 
collected  marbles,  agates,  lapis-lazuli,  &c.  for  making 
beautiful  mosaics,  ornamented  with  birds,  flowers,  and  fruits, 
remtuns  of  which  are  still  to  be  met  with  in  the  tables  in 
severs!  of  the  palaces  of  the  time  of  Loois  XI Y.  Even  the 
very  door4ochB  and  window  fiutenlngs  became  chefs^'osnvres 
of  execution  made  from  the  dedgns  of  the  fertile  Lebrunt 
and,  at  a  later  period>  of  the  still  more  fertile  Beratn— 
udnndcr  dessinateUT  des  menus  plaisirs  du  Hoi.''  The  ^uperin- 
diveettatti  tendenoe  of  Lebrun,  which  lasted  from  1663  to  1690,  was 
an  era  of  prof^perlty  for  the  Gobelins.  He  caused  pictures 
designed  by  him  to  be  accurately  copied  in  wool,  such  as 
"  The  Battles  of  Alexander,"  «  The  History  of  Louis  XIV.," 
«  The  Elements,"  «  The  Twelve  Months  of  the  Year,"  "  The 
Life  of  Moses,"  &c.  The  ^eater  number  of  these  subjects 
were  embellii?hed  with  ornamente  in  gold  thread.  Many 
other  works  were  ezecuted,  after  designs  by  Van  der  Meulen, 
Joarty  Boh,  Baptiste*  Anguier,  and  other  contempoiaiy 


in  Lr  In  1690  Lebrun  died,  and  Mignard  succeeded  him  aa 

chief  pabter  to  the  Sing  and  direote  of  the  Qobelm 
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The  practice  of  his  profession  engrossing  too  much  of  his  Ms.Di»8t 
time,  the  Kin?  gave  him  as  coaojutors  La  Chapelie  and  ^Ikphts* 
Bre?H^,  architect  and  controller  of  the  Royal  buildings.  Tapmtrv, 

The  fir?«t  yenrt<  ef  the  new  administration  were  fruitful.  — 
A  school  of  <le6ign  was  estiiblushed,  directed  by  Tnhv, 
C(>yf*evox,  and  Sebastian  Leclerc,  and  very  important  uoikt* 
were  commenced  ;  but  the  reverises  which  took  place  towardii 
the  end  of  his  reign  compelled  Louis  XIY,  to  reserve  his 
monej  for  the  de&iee  of  Jus  country.  When  peaoe  was 
ultimately  re^talilifihed,  the  produetum  of  the  GobeUos 
became  more  brisk ;  but  firom  this  time  the  "  Royal  Manu- 
fiustory  for  Crown  Fnmitttre"  gradually  lost  its  speeially 
oompreheosive  chaiuoter,  to  become  only  a  manufactory  of 
tapeetry  and  carpets.  The  painters,  sculptors,  goldsmiths, 
and  workers  in  mo'^aic  gradually  dij*apj)eared  ;  it  was  no 
longer  a  school  of  arts  and  lu.xurioua  manufactures,  as  when 
under  Lebrun.  Through  the  i)enury  of  the  Treasury,  in 
1694,  the  proyperity  of  the  manufacture  declined,  and  in  the 
following  year  a  number  of  workmen  and  pujjils  were  dis- 
charged. Under  thtj  reign  of  Louis  XV.  the  iactoriet'  wen;  SucoewM 
closed,  and  the  works  t<5ally  stopped  for  a  time,  to  be  taken  i'v.  mif 
up  again  and  cherished  at  fitfol  intervals. 

Thd  clas/t  pieces  executed  at  this  date,  and  indeed  until 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.,  were  The  Four  Seasons, 
after  Mignard ;  the  History  of  Esther,  and  that  of  Jason  and 
Medea,  after  De  Troy;  many  scenes  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment, after  JouTenet ;  copies  of  pictures  from  the  Yatioan, 
after  Boullouque ;  the  Twelve  Months,  after  Lucas  Van 
Leyden;  the  History  of  M(k«os,  alter  Prni«sin ;  a  set  of 
(■urtai[)s  in  silk,  with  a  gold  ^ndiml,  alter  Bonllourjue, 
Baptiste  Monayer,  De  Fontenay,  Audran,  and  others ;  eight 
scenes  from  the  New  Testament,  after  Restout;  the  Hi^^tury 
of  Mark  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  u  6et  of  ailrgorical  picturep 
for  the  Chancellor's  residence,  after  Coy  pel,  Restout,  and 
others;  eight  Indian  subjeots,  after  Deaportes  and  others; 
the  Fidd  Sports  of  Loois  XV.,  in  four  pictures,  after 
Oudry ;  twenty-one  subjects  from  Don  Quixote,  by  Coypel ; 
a  set  of  mythological  and  pastoral  subjects^  by  Boucmer; 
the  Siege  erf  Galus  and  the  Taking  of  Paris,  after  Bar- 
thelemy;  many  subjects  from  the  history  of  Henry  IV., 
after  Vincent  and  Le  Barbier ;  the  Continence  of  Bayard, 
after  Du  Ramomi  :  the  As^aHFiTintion  of  A<hniral  Coligny, 
afier  Suv<^e:  the  Death  of  Leonard  de  Vinci, after  Menageot; 
and  the  Triumph  ot  Amphitrite,  after  Faravel.  The  tapestry 
of  Esther,  and  that  of  Jason  and  Medea,  given  to  the  King  of 
England,  are  said  to  be  still  at  Windsor  Cattle. 
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In  1749  great  changes  were  made  in  the  looms.  The 

cartoons  were  no  longer  cut  ap  and  placed  under  the  warp 
but  behind  the  workman^  where  thej  could  be  clearlj  seen. 
The  picture  was  traced  on  a  sheet  of  tracing-paper,  which 

was  fastened  by  hand  in  the  same  way  that  the  design  had 
formerly  been  fixed.  ThcHc  improvements  were  introduced 
by  NeiUon,  one  of  the  ablest  "heads  of  departments '*  who 
has  ever  laboured  in  the  old  factory  on  the  banks  of  "  the 
Bievre."  In  spite  of  his  improvements,  and  others  devised 
by  the  ingenious  Vaucanson,  the  Royal  Manufactory  suffered 
about  this  time  greatly  from  dissensions,  which  arose  hetween 
Oudry,  the  painter,  who  virtually  acted  as  manager,  and 
other  artists,  whose  works  were  oeing  lej^rodaced  nnder,  as 
it  was  alleged,  his  misdirection.  These  dissensions  were 
happily  put  an  end  to  by  the  appointment  of  Boucher  to 
fill  Oadry's  place,  upon  the  death  of  the  latter,  in  1 763. 

During  this  time  the  department  of  the  Savonnerie,  like 
that  of  the  Gobelins,  followed  the  taste  and  partook  of  the 
style  of  the  period,  and  the  works  of  Louis  XIV.  were 
already  greatly  modiBed  from  their  old  noble  style,  when 
the  political  struggles  of  the  end  of  the  last  century  almost 
threatened  the  very  existence  of  these  beautiful  creations. 
Scarcely  had  these  sad  days  for  art  arrived,  before  hands 
were  laid  on  the  chefihd*CBams  of  the  past  npon  the  eiease 
tiiat  tiiey  exhibited  emblems  of  the  old  form  of  government  | 
and  a  jury  <3i  artists  and  other  ^sans  cnlottes"  was  formed 
ooDsistmg  of  Prudiion,  Doneux,  Percier,  Bitaub^,  Moette, 
Legonv^ ;  Mouvel,  the  actor  ;  Vincent,  the  historical  painter ; 
Belle,  director  of  the  Gobelins;  and  Daviviere,  director  of 
the  Savonnerie. 

This  jury  had  the  audacity  to  condemn — for  singular 
reasons,  principally  political — a  long  list  of  works,  in  the 
creation  of  which  some  of  them  had  aided.  As  to  the 
Savonnerif,  that  was  still  worse ;  there  they  sacrificed  all 
the  finest  patterns  and  productions,  except  two  harmless 
carpets  with  flowers.  The  manufactory  which  under 
Loois  XIY.  nnmbered  300  workmen  and  weavers  conld, 
in  the  depth  of  its  triboktion,  obtain  only  46  signatnres  to 
the  following  sad  petition:-^ 

Citizen  Minister. — We  venture  again  to  lay  our  misery 
before  you.  The  Nation :d  Treasury  does  not  make  the  pay- 
ments you  have  ordered  for  oar  benefit  For  125  days  of 
salary  due  to  us  we  have  only  received  five  days.  Without 
clothes,  food,  or  credit  it  is  impossible  to  live.  We  are  in 
despair,  and  we  beg  you  to  give  us  the  means  of  living  else- 
where if  you  cannot  support  us  here." 
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Until  th«  Xiigii  of  LooLs  XVI.  a  settled  syetem  was  Mn  dtgbt 
followed  for  executing  hungmf^B  in  sets.     Eaoh  rabject 
formed  a  suite  of  tapestry  of  different  heights  and  widths 
adapted  to  the  different  looma  whidi  it  was  intended  to  — 
decorate  in  8ucccs!^lon. 

For  some  years  of  the  reitju  ot  Louis  XVI.  tapestry  had  Detail*  of 
been  made  by  contract,  tliere  being  two  "  liaute-lLsse  "  con-  meat, 
tractoib  and  one  "  ba^se-HBse.**  The  Kinpr  paid  on  delivery 
for  the  tapestry  ordered ;  he  lent  the  factories  and  looms, 
and  advanced  to  the  contractors  the  linen  web,  the  wool, 
and  the  ailk.  The  mohiiioa  of  '89  kd  to  great  efaangea 
in  thk  mannftetiire  i  in  1791  worionen  were  paid  by  liio 
year^  and  in  this  year  aleo  were  suppressed  the  various  corps 
d*^late  which  Colbert  had  eataUuhed  for  the  Bole  manufaotore 
of  tapestry.  / 

In  1792,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Miaister  Roland,  the 
school  of  design  establitihed  by  Colbert  was  abolit*bed,  find, 
though  the  factories  were  not  altogether  clo.-ed,  payments 
were  suspended,  as  we  have  seen  by  the  unlmjipy  workmen's 
petition,  during  the  political  agitation  which  distracted  the 
close  of  the  18th  century. 

This  disorganization  lasted  but  a  short  time,  since  in  the 
year  1802  the  manufacture  was  re-established,  and  the 
aehool  of  design  reopened.  A  few  of  the  artista  returned, 
but  pupils  did  not  re<enter  in  numbefe  until  the  year  1809. 

In  1805  Napoleon  L  made  up  hiB  mind  to  reviye  the  lumrai 
manu£icture,  and  to  adopt  its  products  as  the  chief  deoomtion  JSkjonlT' 
of  his  palaces.  He  began  with  the  Gallery  of  Diana  at  the 
Tuilleries,  and  speedily  caused  to  be  set  in  hand  at  the 
est  ablishment  some  20  or  more  large  pictures  representing 
the  principal  historical  scenes  in  which  he  had  played  the 
leading  part.  A  practical  school  of  dyeing  was  founded ; 
and  chemistry,  in  the  honoured  persons  of  Chaptal  and 
Beathollet,  was  brought  to  the  assistance  of  the  dii  octor  of 
that  echooi,  tlie  talented  and  useful  M.  Roard,  a  worthy 
pendant  to  Brongniart,  at  the  rival  Iiupciial  establishment 
at  8dvre8» 

Under  the  Beetoration  the  Royal  manufacture  was  well  under  the 
eostained,  and  amongst  a  aeries  more  or  less  specially  devoted 
to  the  glorifioation  of  the  house  of  Bouibon  there  show  out 
with  peculiar  lustre  the  noble  lepioductioiis  of  tlie  Medieia' 
Bubens'  pictures  of  the  Louvre.  Louis  Philippe  in  his  turn 
proved  himself  a  right  Royal  patron,  admirably  completing 
the  works  commeneed  by  his  predecessors ;  and  up  to  the 
present  time  n  steady  progress  has  been  maintained  in  every 
department,  retiecting  the  «rreate6t  credit  on  M.  Chevreuil, 
the  head  of  the  dyeing  establishment^  and  on  M.  Badin^  the 
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y[K.vtavr  present  "  director,*'  with  whomT  enjoyed  several  opportunities 

Carpet?  0^  dbcussing  the  TnR«ruifieent  figure  made  by  the  Gobelins 

Tai-btibt,  eatabHsluuent  on  tlic^  present  great  occasion.    He  assured  me 

^ — '-  ^  of  the  lively  interest  at  all  times  manifested  in  tiie  productions 

iatcuf^-  of  the  (JoIjcUds  by  the  EiDperor  Napoleon  III.,  and  wurmly 

SSSSrthc  acknowledged  the  great  assistance  he  hud  now  for  nhniy 
of'M^  Bn.iin,  y®*"  received  in  the  artistic  department  firom  my  respected 


Jg^^of  ooUeapue  (m  tlie  jmiflAof  the  last  thfee  umTmal  eMhSkktaam, 
H.iN«t«i)a.  llDwteade. 

In  the  aboye  notioee  I  lia?e  been  oanBtnuned  to  oDufcnnicli 
of  Tery  great  intereet.     My  deficiepoieg  may,  however,  be 
easily  made  up  for  by  consulting  the  excellent  "  Notice 
"  Historique  sur  les  Manufsu^tures  Imp^nalee  de  Tapisseiiee 
des  Gobelins  et  de  Tapis  de  la  Savonnecie,  par  A*  L.  Laoor- 
daire,  Directeur,"  &c. ;  "Pfiri^,  1853." 
I  do  not  pur]>oee  entering  in  this  i(^]iort  into  the  teclmicid 
processes  by  which  the  GuIkHiis  tapestries  are  produced; 
partly  because  they  may  be  so  much  better  understood  lioui 
even  a  hasty  visit  to  the  niauufactory  (which  is  one  of  the 
well-known  sights  of  Pariby  than  they  could  be  fi'uiii  any 
written  description,  and  partly  becanse  they  have  been  so 
adminUy  and  bo  finsqiieDtly  deaoiibed  by  others,  and  notably 
in  the  aboYe-mentianed  wovk  by  M«  Laooidaiie. 

A  &w  wordi^  howeTer^  on  that  part  of  ihe  aubject  which 
JSSSf****  genenlly  eacapeB  the  notice  of  the  viattor  to  the  GrobelinB-^ 
the  arrangements  made  for  dyeing  all  the  wools  used  for 
the  Imp^al  taportries,  carpets,  and  fonitore  atnffB  at  the 
present  time — may  not  be  out  of  place  or  useless.  1  there- 
fore oonden^'e,  m  i:fre:it  |tnrt  from  tlio  excplleiit  deBcript!(in  of 
the  estabiiiihiaent  given  in  tiie  first  three  numbers  of  M.  Tur- 
gand's  fine  work  "  Les  Grandee  Uainod  "  a  few  particulars  of 
the  current  practice. 

The  dyers'  workshop  in  the  Grobelins  manufactory  is, 
without  doubt,  tho  first  dyeing  establishment  in  the  world ; 
not,  of  eourse,  from  its  extent,  bat  en  aecoant  of  the 
peifiMtiQin  of  the  proeeasee  and  the  infinite  nwnber  and 
mtematic  preeervation  of  the  **  nuancee  **  or  ahadea  of  tints 
therdn  produced.  M.  CShevreuil,  member  of  the  Institate,  la 
now,  and  has  long  been,  its  direotor,  with  M.  Decaux  as 
sub-direetor.  The  value  of  the  treatise  by  the  former,  **  On 
the  Simultaneous  Contrast  of  Colour,"  is  acknowledged  by 
every  artist.  The  workshop  is  simplf ,  being  composed  of  a 
drying-room,  of  a  large  chamber  with  coppers  for  scalding 
and  dyeing,  and  of  a  subterranean  passage  leading  to  seven 
furnaces,  in  which  the  colouring  liquids  are  boiled.  Under 
the  windows  flow  the  sluorfirish  waters  of  the  Bi^rre.  jrrey 
opaque,  noisome,  creeping  bluvvly  between  two  btuuc  quay  a 
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md  with  ito  slimy  waten  ebaiged  witih  all  the  refuse  which  Mn.BroDr 
flows  ffom  the  Tarions  nuuiiifiMitoiies  upon  the  little  iivev*B  caepbt^ 
banks.  ''^jS'"' 

The  following  is  the  proofs?  carried  on  in  the  dyeing-  ipniinjliii 
room: — The  wool  i?  mostly  Kentish,  and  is  spun  at  Nonan- 
court,  in  the  department  of  the  Eure.  After  having  been 
selected  and  inspected  with  the  greatest  care  by  the  firm  of 
Vulliamy  (the  agents  through  whom  they  are  procured),  the 
fleeces  are  classified,  on  their  arrival  at  the  Gobelins,  into 
very  fine  fleeces  for  the  SaTonnene  and  Beauvais  work,  and 
those  a  little  leas  fine^  and  ultunately  differently  spun,  for 
oonvertiiig  into  GobelitiB  tapestry.  When  the  yams  have 
been  ezamined  by  M.  Ferrey,  chief  of  the  works,  they  are 
submitted  to  a  graduated  dettDuong,  according  to  the  colours 
which  they  are  to  lecdve.  Passed  through  whitewash^  sab- 
earbonate  of  soda,  or  simply  through  bran,  they  are  given 
more  or  less  affinity  for  this  (»r  tint  tint,  according  to  the 
duration  of  the  proceeding  and  the  nature  of  the  liquid.  The 
scouring  <»]>pration  requires  watching  with  gn^at  care,  espe- 
cially during  the  bath  of  subcarbonate  of  soda,  of  whifh  the 
temperature  can  never  exceed  a  certain  fixed  limit,  without  a 
risk  uf  spoiling  the  wool.  The  skeins,  passed  over  long 
Sticks  called  hsoirs,*'  are  then  plunged  into  square  boilers  of 
iiOD^  which  hold  the  mordant,  containing  more  or  less  alum 
or  tartaric  acidy  according  to  the  dves  required.  After  this 
they  are  plunged  into  a  bath  of  colour.  The  dyeing  of  the 
Gooelins  has  nodung  in  common  with  that  of  establiiSimeiita 
which  produce  some  a  single  colour,  as  blue  or  lla  k,  others 
various  tintSy  but  limited  in  range  of  shade.  Such  dyeing  as 
this  could  be  executexl  by  inferior  workmen ;  but  to  produce 
not  only  the  immense  variety  of  colours,  but  the  twenty  or 
thirty  shades  of  each  colour,  required  for  this  manufacture, 
demands  the  employment  of  real  artist  dyers.  At  the  AnufO' 
Gobelins  the  object  is  to  produce  only  colours  of  a  "g(K>d 
dye  ' — that  is,  permanent  or  **fast"  colours — the  difficulty  is 
therefore  much  greater  than  in  the  case  of  most  private  fiims, 
who  only  strive  after  eifect.  It  is  ehiefly  in  the  clear  oolome 
that  it  is  importaiit  not  to  make  a  blunder.  Sad  to  say,  a 
great  number  of  beaatiftil  pieoes  made  at  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century  have  been  simply  mined  by  the 
decomposition  of  certain  dyes,  which  have  turned  quite 
brown,  whilst  others  have  faded  altogether.  Hius  the  three 
or  four  years*  work  of  an  artist  may  be  rendered  useless  by 
the  ncixlcf't  or  mistake  of  a  dvor:  but  under  the  skilful 
direction  f)f  M.  Chevreuil  this  danger  no  longer  exists ;  and 
the  chef-d'ffiuvres  now  prtxluced  will,  it  is  confidently  believed, 
last  as  long  as  organic  matter  can  be  expected  to  exist 
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Mr.Diout  without  losinr  their  value  by  chaofje  of  Iiue.    Knch  tint  at 
CMJtsMTu,   the  GoIh  Ilns,  according  to  its  position  in  M.  Chevreuirs  well 
**^5Jf***  known  scnle,  is  graduated  in  twenty-four  tones,  from  the 
Aato^ti    deepest  to  the  most  delicate — from  deep  red  to  blush  rose 
jrjK.CbOTb  tint,  from  the  deepest  slate  gi  ay  to  the  lightest  mother-of- 
pearL   Those  skeins  placed  side  by  nde  io  the  order  of  tbeir 
tints  luKve  a  mxmt  pteasing  efieot.  The  gradation  between 
skein  and  skein  is  little  peroeptible  to  anyone  bat  a  woikman ; 
but  the  dyer  is  not  only  able  to  observe  it  when  out  of  the 
bath  and  diy»  bat  even  whilst  still  damp  and  soakn^^  in  the 
boilersi 

Howfoi.  The  follofv'ing  is  die  psocess  when  only  a  simple  colonr  is 
required.  The  bath  is  chazsed  with  the  deepest  colour  of 
the  scale  required ;  the  dyer»  liavins  placed  upon  his  sticks 
the  skeins  which  are  intended  to  be  of  the  deepest  tint^ 
plunges  them  into  the  bath,  watches  them,  raises  them  up, 
hangs  them  on  i^rights  at  bis  right  hand,  replunges  them  m 
the  copper,  exammea  them,  and  notes  the  time  during  which 
they  are  soaked  or  dry.  When  he  considers  them  to  have 
reached  the  desii-ed  st^ige  tin  }  ai  o  withdrawn  and  p[)read  out, 
replunging  them  aften^artls,  it  required.  During  this  time 
the  bath  gets  weaker  and  weaker;  if  it  loses  its  colour 
too  quickly  more  colouring  mutter  is  added.  The  liquid, 
becomii^  fess  charged  with  colour,  gradually  reaches  so  pale 
a  tone  that  the  twenty -fourth  tint  becomes  umost  white.  It 
is  in  these  later  operations  that  a  sure  eye  and  skilful  hand 
arc  required ;  the  wool  must  be  completely  and  thoroughly 
dyed,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  possess  the  delicacy  of  shade 
required.  Great  care  is  shown  in  keeping  the  skeins,  when 
fully  dyed,  well  sorted,  and  yet  eiisily  accessible,  so  that 
there  may  be  no  impediment  when  the  weaver  has  to  select 
his  woollen  pigments  for  his  day's  work. 

fi«aati(^  It  is  b^  such  ttu  elaborate  system  alone  that  works  of  the 
^'^^^      perfect  pictorial  success  which  must  be  recognized  in  the 

Gobelins  tapestry  of  the  present  Exhibition  can  be  achieved. 
Althouf?ii  no  one  piece  in  this  year's  display  is  as  strikini^  as 
**  The  Assumption,"  after  Titl-an,  exhibited  in  1862,  (here  is 
a  far  greater  variety  of  style  illustrated,  with  an  eveu  greater 
amount  of  harmonious  colouring.  The  strikinir  feature  of 
the  present  Exhibition  is  the  advantage  which  it  haa  derived 
from  the  active  co-operation  of  Mr.  Dieterle,  formQrly  artlstio 
director  of  the  Imperial  msnnfaetory  at  S^^res.  Thai 
distinguished  artist*s  senribility  to  the  value  of  colour  in 
shadow,  and  in  what  the  French  eall  tons  degrades,"  is 
quite  exceptional,  and  sets  off  tiie  pictorial  iours  de  firc$  of 
the  Imperial  manuliKStare  to  the  utmost 
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The  laxgest  piece  of  the  Exhibition  is  a  reproduction  of  m»jdio»» 
the    Aurora'*  of  the  Villa  Rogpigliosi,  by  Guido.    Perfect,  rAUPKTs. 
no  doubt,  as  a  reproduction  of  the  copy  made  in  oil  from  tlio  '^^^j^'^^' 
orip;inal  fresco,  tliia  picture  fails  to  render  either  the  soft  ~~ 
luininufiity  of  n  fresco  or  the  intensity  of  tone  of  an  oil  picture, 
treated  as  an  oil  picture  should  be.    In  point  of  fact,  it  is 
ahijoct  imjMJSsible  to  satipfactorily  copy  a  i'reseo  in  oil;  and 
this  tapestry  being  uiatle  from  sjuch  an  unsatiisfactory  trans- 
lation of  the  original,  i'ails,  of  course,  in  the  particulan  in 
which  the  mistnuodlatiim  was  defective.   In  the  Bpedmen 
which  hangs  beneath  the  Aurora,  taken  from  the  beautiful 
oil  picture,  by  l^tian,  '*  Sacred  and  Fkofaoe  Love/'  in  ^e 
Borghese  Gallery  at  Home,  a  much  more  eacoeaslul  result  M."DicSritft 
lias  been  obtained— #  the  richnese  and  transparency  of 
Titian's  luminous  palette  having  been  perfectly  reproduced. 
As  a  masterly  illustration  of  how  works  of  art  of  the  highest 
eharncter  may  be  allied  with  the  fijrnishin*^  and  hangings  of 
n  noble  apartment,  the  student  m  ly  be  invite»i  to  rnrefully 
t^tudy  the  border  by  which  M.  Dieterle  has  surruuiuied  this 
beautif  ul  picture.    On  each  side  of  the  "  Sacred  and  l*rofaiie 
**  L<uve''  hang  two  dessux  de  partes  (or,  rather,  will  hang,  fur 
one  of  them  is  as  yet  incomplete),  which  unite  the  utmost 
brilliancy  and  gaiety  of  colour  with  perfect  repose  and 
absence  of garishnesB."   The  colour  of  the  ground  of  these 
little  panels  is  extroordinanly  suoceasful,  and  illustrates 
admirably  a  favourite  theory  of  the  artist  that  harmony  can 
never  be  produced  by  the  oppoffition  of  complementariee  of 
equal  inteomty.   In  gradations  of  unequal  intensities  the  eye 
feels  an  incessant  sense  of  chan<reful  illumination,  which  gives 
a  life  and  «^race  o])posed  to  the  fixed  and  staring  effect  which 
more  equal  balanriiii]^  of  intensities  invariably  produces.  It 
woidd  occupy  too  mueii  spfico  in  tliis  report  if  I  were  to 
dwell  too  long  upon  the  subtleties  of  polycliromy  which  this 
year's  exhibition  of  the  G()l)elina  displays.     The  ordinary  ^SfiJ**^ 
spectator  wiU  teel  them,  if  he  may  be  unable  to  trace  aud 
unravel  them ;  and  the  intellectual  exercise  of  picking  them 
ont  for  himself  will  be  invaluable  for  the  deeorative  artist.  I 
cannot,  however,  xe&ain  from  dwelling  upon  the  set  of  three 
hangings  of  Beauvius  manufacture  wUch  hang  over  the  left- 
hand  side  of  the  large  carpet  (by  far  the  least  successful  of 
M.  Dieterle's  works)  in  the  Sevres  Court.    The  arabesques, 
which  are  in  a  true  French  rather  than  Italian  style,  upon 
brilliant  crimpon,  deep  yellow,  and  dull  sky-blue  grounds, 
are  among  the  mo<t  beautiful  ever  executed;  and  Mend  into 
the  perl'eetion  of  deep,  rich,  and  yet  vivid  colouriiig.  Too 
often  |)apers,  decorations,  and  ta})estrie8  only  make  rooms 
look  uncomfortable  \  but  I  cannot  imagine  that  a  room  huug 
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Mr  DioHv  with  such  tapestries  as  tliis,  framed  in  ebony  and  gold,  or  in 
CABPKTsr  oak  with  ebony  inlays,  or  in  ebony  with  ivory  inlays,  or  with 
^^'g^^'  walnut  and  mother-of-pearl  inlays,  oould  look  otherwise  thao 

—  beautifiil. 

Around  the  Gobelin;^  Court  are  arranged  many  sofag 
and  chairs  covered  with  tapeHtries  made  at  the  ItJipt  l  iul 
manufactory  at  Beauvuis.  They  posfeci?^  all  the  technical 
and  artistic  excellences  of  Gobeliiii^  tapestry,  hut  it  m  im- 
poBsiblc  to  feel  that  the  designs  are  often  i?ui table  tur  the 
purposes  to  which  the  pieces  of  furniture  thoy  decorate  are 
lumally  put 

In  Fraaoe  alone  we  meet  with  attempts  to  rival  the 
Imperial  ma&ufiictaree  of  the  €k>belinB  and  Beanvais^  and  in 
many  eases  the  rivalry  is  well  sustain^.  In  this  line  of 
production  for  "  furniture  stuffs  "  the  great  honse  of  Amaud 
Gadin^  of  Nismes^  stands  oonspicuous^  and  well  merits  the 
high  reward  the  jury  have  given  to  it.  At  the  pame  time 
the  designs  are,  to  my  ta.-te,  rertninly  ton  pictorial  lor  many 
of  the  to  ^vhirh  the  '•tuffs  arc  applied.  For  instance,  to 
find  oneself  sitting  upon  a  pair  of*  doves  or  dartt;,  or  a 
shepherd  and  sihepherdej^y,  or  on  a  waterfall  and  ancient 
chateau,  is  nut  a  happy  ahijougli  a  by-nu-niean--  uncommon 
sensation  in  France.  Even  to  be  supposed  to  be  crushing  a 
bouquet  of  lovely  flowers  does  not  seem  sensible.  What  is 
delifffatful  as  a  picture  mounted  upon  a  screen  is  not  so  well 
on  me  back  of  a  chair,  and  stOl  less  is  it  well  when  it  forms 
the  seat.  These  distinctions  are  not  sufficiently  felt  by  the 
French^  who>  in  spite  of  their  Republicanism  and  Imperial- 
ism, aooept  anything  if  it  has  but  the  "  chic  "  of  the  ancient 
rfyime,  and  the  conpoqiicnce  if^  that  frequently  much  of  their 
laborious  dexterity  is  misapplied.  Another  point  as  to  which 
they  are  often  careless  is  to  prepare  for  ptnff?  and  hangings, 
which  must  be  folded  irregularly,  designs  which  to  have  any 
meaning  at  all  must  be  fully  displayed.  I  mention  these 
points  in  connection  ^nth  such  a  hou^e  ao  that  of  Arnaud 
Qfldin  not  because  that  house  is  specially  guilty,  but  simply 
by  way  of  a  hint  that  the  best  and  most  cdebrated  are  not 
free  from  reproach  on  this  head.  The  houses  of  Walmez, 
Dubonx  and  Dager,and  of  Berchond  and  Guerreau,  of  Paris, 
and  that  of  Bernard  Laurent,  of  Amiens  (the  last  especially 
in  ^fies  epingl^es  contribute  Bpccimens  in  which  the 
dyes  are  beautiful,  and  the  Jacquard  weaving  unexception- 
able. Ft)r  perff'Ct  pictorial  work,  I  was  especially  struck  by 
the  productions  of  Duplau  and  Co.,  of  Paris.  Requillart 
RoiiBsel,  and  Ghocquel,  also  of  Paris,  sustain  by  a  brilliant 
display  a  well-earned  reputation,  as  do  Sp.llandr- ii^e,  Pere  et 
Fils,  of  Aubusdon  and  Paris.    They  exhibit,  much  m  they 
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have  done  before,  stuffs  for  fiirnitnre  bewatifoUy  execoted,  mr  diobt 
and  portieres  ooTered  with  well»ezecutcd  bnt  iiu8ap|»lie(I   c  vkphm* 
fiowera  and  garlands.    Moroeaux,  of  Paria^  has  some  good  ^^'SS!'^' 
and  9ome  very  crude  specimens,   Mazure  and  Mazure  nf  — 
Koubaix,  is  rery  strong  in  reps,  poplins,  and  damasks  ior 
npholstery. 

In  other  countries  than  France,  {imongst  the  first  of  Auitnan. 
the  cxhihitnrs  in  the  department  of  stuff-?  for  ciirtni!!:^  and 
upholstery  generally  must  ceilaiuly  be  ph^ced  ti»e  house  of 
Haas  und  Sohne,  of  Vienna.  For  good  taste  and  perfect 
manufacture  of  every  variety  of  this  class  of  goods  they 
stand  conspicuous ;  and  their  display  altogether  is  an  honour 
to  iheir  country,  and  a  profit  also,  since  their  Tarious  esta- 
blishments give  employment  to  no  less  than  2,500  workmen. 
Their  portieres  imd  cnrtains  are  of  especial  merit,  and  the 
skill  with  wliich  their  designers  manage  to  make  the  most  of 
the  silk  they  combine  wiUi  wool  in  mixed  fabrics  is  truly 
remarkable. 

In  stamped  leither,  or  leather  for  covering  furniture,  there 
was  no  novelty.  Dulud,  in  France,  lia«  ratlier  fallen  off ; 
and  an  exhibitor  named  Boucart  lias  advanced.  I  did  not 
observe  any  good  gpecimens  Irom  otlier  countries. 

The  Algerian  mats  are  good,  though  coarse.  They  aie  jjj^^ 
generally  very  low  in  tone,  bur  harmonious;  the  colours  Purtuguege, 
rarely  more  than  red  and  yellow.  The  Purtu^ucoe  are 
eatis&ctory  when  in  one  or  two  ingrained  colours ;  bnt 
when  superficially  dyed  in  bright  colours  the  tints  become 
fugitiye  and  the  general  ef&ct  valgar.  The  best  of  all  the 
mats  in  the  Exhiintion  are  the  Indian,  both  in  make  and 
appearance.  The  patterns  are  quite  classical  in  style,  and 
recsU  the  best  types  of  mosaics  for  flooring  purposes.  Tiie 
grass  mats  from  Palghaut,  on  the  Malabar  Coast,  made  by 
Roravan  Mnyau,  are  of  extraordinary  strength,  durability, 
fineness,  and  flcxilnlity.  They  may  be  bent  almost  double 
without  injury,  and  in  the  hot  weather  they  arc  very  much 
Uised  by  the  natives  and  Europeans  (wlien  once  tiiey  have 
found  out  how  comfortable  they  are)  fur  silee[)in^  upon. 
Other  good  Indian  grae^  mats  are  made  at  Midnaporej  near 
Calcutta. 

In  india-rubber  and  straw  matting  I  noticed  no  particular  FiooKioihi. 
noTclty ;  the  kamptulicon  and  linoleum  of  England  were 

food,  both  in  principle  as  to  decoration  and  in  manufacture, 
n  oU-cloth  anid  floor-cloth  England  appeared  to  me  to  stand 
facile  princeps,  Nairn  of  Kirkcaldy,  Scotland^  with  Mr.  Mainu 
Owen  Jones's  help^  cuts  a  capital  figure.  Crosnier  and  Roze, 
in  France,  were  respectable — the  former  especially  in  his 
small-pattemed  goods. 

a  o  2 
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MB  jDmiiT  In  furniture  etuS»  of  cotton  there  wm  a  keen  compedtkm 
the  article  of  muslin  cnrtuns  between  the  French  (of 
^■^1?"*  Tarare  and  Saint  Qiientin)  and  the  Swiap.  After  much 
CottmTfiir-  ^'ontrovergy  the  scale  turner!,  an«l  I  think  ju>;tly,  in  favonr  of 
oifcurc stutb.  t\iQ  formor.    In  chintzi»s  anil  cretonnes  the  FrriK  h  excelled, 

and  in  the  pai terns  tor  the  latter  especially  eome  admirable 

deBigns  were  exliibited,  both  from  Rouen  and  Muhlhan^en. 

The  English  in  this  depurluxeui  did  not  adei^uately  put  iorlh 

their  strength. 

PA-  The  Inman  fuhinporeB  and  Uock-printed  cottons  generally 
were  excellent  in  pattern,  as  were  the  embroidexed  staffs 
of  all  kinds  adapted  for  lumgiuga.  The  euihroideries  in  silk 
from  Turkey,  Greece,  Egypt,  Algeria,  the  Caucasus,  and 
China  were  all  full  of  character,  and  presented  most  in- 
teresting  types,  both  of  form  and  colour,  each  harmonisiDg 
perfectly  with  the  furniture  and  architecture  of  the  respectiTe 

countries. 

Upon  the  whole,  taking  all  the  sections  of  this  class  into 
nccnnnt,  I  felt  that  the  English  had  the  best  of  it  in  carjKJts 
(both  \\oven  and  felted),  matting  genendly,  kaiiiptulicon, 
and  floor-cloths,  and  the  French  in  all  the  other  principal 
departments. 

piekJ»"^'  English  fiarniture  stuffs  were  far,  however,  from  des* 

n>i>8ui«i>  picable.  The  mized-^ibric  goods  of  several  manufscturera^ 
the  haogiugs  of  J.  and  J.  S.  Templeton,  the  mediisval  em- 
broideries of  Heilbronner,  of  £egent<street.  and  probably  many 
other  such  spedalties,  ponaeflocd  admirable  features,  both  of 
manu&cture  and  style ;  out,  as  they  were  classed  for  the  most 
part  in  other  sections,  their  good  qualities  will  no  doubt  be 
pointed  out  by  judges  more  competent  to  do  justice  to  their 
merits  than  X  can  pretend  to  be. 


ner'H  fin- 
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Bepobt  on  Paperhangings. — (Class  19.) — By  M.  Dig  Br  iduBiobt 

Wtatt,  Esq.,  Arcliitect,  and  Juror  for  Class  15.  onpjISji. 

HAHonref. 

Ik  indiutanal  art»  as  in  human  Itfe.  where  the  will  is  freest,  vniws  or 
and  the  mode  cf  action  most  faole^  responsihility  is  greatest :  fu  a^u" 
aad»  aa  a  oonsequeucc,  discretion  is  most  needed.  To  be 
dbcrcet  on  all  occasions  is  one  of  the  rarest  and  meet  valuable 
qualitlee  which  the  designer  for  mana&ctures  can  possibly 
possess.  To  know  wlien  to  advance  nnd  when  to  retire, 
when  to  attract  tlie  Hjjcctntor's  eye  and  when  to  escape  it, 
demands  both  judgment  and  (  xperience  in  the  highest  degree. 
In  few  branches  of  production  is  tlie  tenij)tJition  to  excess 
niore  active  than  in  that  of  the  nianuf'acturc  of  paperhangings. 
It  coistii  the  manufacturer  no  more,  or  at  any  rate  little 
more,  to  be  brilliant  than  to  be  sombre.  His  goods  are, 
perhapsy  feast  cot^tly  to  produce  when  they  are  most  glarmg 
and  crude. 

In  one  important  particuhur  the  deooratiyc  painter  has  a  comtwriwm 
great  advantage  over  the  manu&xsturer  of  paperhanging.^.  Jr^J^Jnillng- 
Tlie  fonner  has  a  keynote,  as  it  were,  struck  for  his  work,  \'n7.unm\oA 
by  the  size,  form,  situation^  mode  and  sources  of  lighting,  pnintod'de- 
and  general  aspect  of  the  room  he  inay  he  called  upon  to 
ornament.    Sometimes  he  even  knows  tli*-  fm  niture  belono-insr 
to  the  n)om.    The  latter,  on  the  other  liand,  work?,  go  to 
speak,  in  th(*  dark.    He  can  have  no  idea  under  what  con- 
ditions what  he  mukc^  muy  be  used;  he  makes  to  pell,  and, 
with  the  issue  of  his  goods  from  his  factory,  but  nut  \\  itii 
their  applicability  as  decorations,  his  apparent  responsibiluy, 
so  far  as  taste  is  conoemed,  may  be  considered  to  be  at  an 
end.   In  the  present  day,  I  believe  in  the  kst  particular  he 
will  find  himself  mistaken.    If  he  habitually  manu&etures 
what  may  he  very  well  made,  but  what  looks  ill  under  most 
cireumstance^,  he  will  lose  his  reputation,  and  consequently 
money,  and  vice  fterid. 

Taking  into  account  the  large  Coet  of  **  getting  up "  an  i>»fflctiui« 
cflficient  deconition,  it  lu'Come.-,  therefore,  a  real  source  of  n.uSfur 
economy  for  tlie  manufacturer  to  spend  hi«*  Tnf»ney  lihernlly  JuJ>"Ji)yf" 
in  getting  the  he-^t  de:«ign  ]»o8sihle.     By  emplovinu^  t!»e  p'^Kriiaug. 
highci^t  available  talent  to  a<lvi8e  him  before  en  count  er'ni  ir 
his  chief  expense,  he  best  eufure.^  that  that  expense,  wli<  a 
made,  shall  become  a  source  of  profit  to  him ;  hut  before 
even  calling  in  an  artist  to  assist  him,  it  behoves  him  to  make 
up  his  mind  clearly  as  to  the  kmd  of  thing  it  will  be  most 
profitable  for  him  to  manufacture* 
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Mb.  di»by     It  is  one  of  the  moat  healthy  signs  for  the  prosperous  future 
o.vPArKB-  of  Britieli  paperbaD^inj;  that  the  chief  exhibitors  appear  to 
HAKoaia*.  ]^ve  fioiight  and  obtained  the  assistance  of  educated  and 
Value  to      earnest  artists  on  the  present  orcnHion  :  and  it  is  little  Ies3 
bertgonibio  satisfactory  to  observe  that  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  the 
SSSJSJ*"    pitiful  trade  jealousy  and  secretiveness  which  lead  u&ualJy 
to  the  suppression  of  the  name  or  identity  of  the  artist 
euijiloyecl.    There  appears,  in  fact,  to  exist  now  an  hoiio  ir- 
able  rividiy  amongst  the  manufacturers  as  to  who  shall  get 
hold  "  of  the  right  and  best  man.   *^  Our  artist"  is  no  kmger 
confounded  ^th   our  traveller  "  or  **  our  warehouseman 
but  he  is  put  forward  as  responsible  for  his  own  share  in  the 
productions  of  the  honse^  to  receive  praise  if  they  are  good^ 
*  or  blame  if  they  are  bad. 

whuh  must.     It  ifl  of  DO  use,  howcver,  employing  even  the  best  talent 
brrwK^'n  J  in  the  production  of  what  will  not  sell :  and  of  that  the 
!ihajM''^to\'!e''  nianufiefiirer  must  be  the  best  judge.    The  artist  may  best 
JJpJ^'C'--   know  wliat  f-m/^ht  to  sell,  the  manufacturer  knows  what  will 
sell.    Both  employ  their  energies  to  the  best  advantage  when 
they  combine  to  piuiluce  at  onee  wluit  does  sell  and  what 
ought  to  sell ;  and  unless  they  work  together  to  this  end, 
production  is  limited  either  to  the  pandering  to  fashion 
of  a  passing  moment  or  to  the  manufacture  of  unsaleable 
goods.   The  great  object  at  the  present  moment  should  be 
to  convert  change  into  progress.    A  shifting  pubtic  demands 
novelty,  and  will  have  it.    Beoogniie  the  necessity  and 
give  the  novelty,  not  in  the  form  of  a  transition  from  one 
conceit  **  to  another,  but  in  the  form  of  more  beauty^  better 
balance  of  parts,  and  purer  colonring  than  any  to  which 
the  eye  of  the  publie  has  been  heretofore  accustomed. 
Howgach       It  is  of  course  competent  and  justifiable  for  a  munifac- 
SSSSfSf*    turer  of  i)aperhangings  to  regard  his  production  as  a  deeora- 
mjidepno>  ^Jqjj  complete  in  itself,  neither  needing  nor  fearing  any 
addition  in  the  way  of  picture,  mirror,  hanging,  or  furniture 
to  set  it  off  or  contrast  with  it.    On  that  supposition  he 
may  dispense  with  anv  consideration  of  whether  it  would 
make  a  satis&ctory  bacl^oond  for  prints  or  drawinoSy 
whether  it  would  "  go  "  with  furniture  m  dark  or  in  ligKt 
coloured  woods,  whether  it  would  harmonize  with  chintz 
or  with  siUc  curtmns ;  and^  in  fact,  he  may  hold  himself  free 
from  the  necessity  for  any  other  study  than  that  of  the 
decoration  itself.     In  freeing  himself  from  the  sliaekles, 
however,  he  takes  upon  himself  one  burden  which  requires 
strong  shoulders  to  support — viz.,  he  must  make  his  decora- 
tion beautiful  in  itself.     There  is  nothinj;  so  beautiful  as 
nuditi^,  when  every  form  is  graceful  ;  but,  as  we  all  know, 
she  must  he  all  but  a  goddess  who  can  dispense  with  a  toilet 
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in  toto,    Tireatmg,  therefore,  a  paperhanglng  under  the  julOhmv 
aspect  of  fi  rlocoration  only,  the  manufacturer  must  either  osPaieu- 
deHiirn  it  tor  a  set  of  special  conditions— say,  for  a  certain 
apartment :  or  lif  must  so  design  it  as  to  })repare  for  such  ^|[y^f^***" 
modification:;  in  it  a.s  mwy  })e  entailed  by  the  various  eon-  jjflejibUitj 
ditions  and  features  ol  ruums  lie  never  has  .seen,  and  which 
he  very  probably  never  may  see.    Under  ilie  first  con- 
tingency he  will  probably  mH  to  give  satififaction,  because 
more  eroct  ooiild  most  Ukdiy  be  got  at  lees  ooet  by  iiee- 
lumd  painting;  and  under  the  second  the  diffieuUiee  are 
obyknuly  yery  great,  einoe  a  deooratkm  may  look  very  well 
under  one  set  of  conditions  which  may  look  very  ill  imder 
another.    1  he  oidy  safe  refuge  for  the  manufacturer  of  paper- 
hangings  lies,  I  think,  in  analysing  the  nsnal  component  parts 
of  a  good  decoration,  and  so  designin*^  those  parts  for  the 
decoration  he  is  about  to  make  as  to  allow  of  their  lining 
reatlily  broULjlit  tr.j-cther  in  various  fonnf*  of  recDniljiiiutinn, 
without  riisk  of  tlu  n  misfitting  or  looking  incon«»;ruoufe.    Tho  '  ■im  ioi« 
bibliopliilo  will  at  «'uee  apprehend  the  value  of  the  system  cju-Ij prin^' 
now  recommended  when  he  recalls  the  great  vuricty  of  elegant 
designs  wluch  were  produced  by  the  collocation  and  variation 
of  wood  blocks  in  the  hands  of  the  early  German,  Dutch, 
Italian,  and  French  printers.   Many  a  noble  Tolume  is  filled 
end  to  end  with  what  appear  to  be  a  suooession  of 
fresh  designs  in  rich  borders  and  fittings ;  and  yet,  on  analysis^ 
the  whole  will  tnm  out  to  be  composed  by  the  permutation 
of  a  doaen  or  so  of  small  wood  blookb.    Often  the  same  com- 
ponent parts  of  patterns  will  recur  in  the  duodecimo  which 
have  already  done  duty  in  the  folio;  and  by  judgment  and 
ingenuity  they  will  be  made  to  look  well  in  both,  Should 
such  ilhistrations  not  recur  to  the  reader's  recollection,  he 
will  certainly  remember  how  often  he  may  have  admired 
the  dexterity  with  which  the  bookbinder,  with  a  few  well- 
arranged  simple  tools,  contrives  to  vary  the  decorations  of 
the  volume  he  may  have  been  employed  to  ornament 

Infinitely  Tarioos  aa  mural  decoration  may  be  made^  the  AnmiTiiiof 
eye  is  generally  satisfied  with  the  combination  upon  any  one  of^SiMSnf 
wall  of  a  set  of  parts  fulfilling  the  following  functions :— 1st,  ^^^^SS 
that  of  a  cornice ;  2nd,  that  of  a  frieze ;  3rd  that  of  a  pilaster, 
or  marked  vertical  division ;  4th,  that  of  a  stringcourse,  or 
marked  horizontal  division ;  5th,  that  of  a  framework  to  a 
panel;  6th,  that  of  a  diaper,  or  panel-filling;  7th,  that  of  a 
comer-piece  chan*xln«i"  tho  rectangular  fr^mi  of  a  panel;  8th, 
that  of  a  eentnil  oinniucnt  to  enliven  a  ]>anel  space;  9th,  that 
of  a  d!n1«>  t<»rming  a  cpiiet  base  a^aiuat  which  furniture  will 
detacli  Itself  agieeably ;  ami,  iOth,  a  still  quieter  plinth,  or 
skirting,  reconciling  the  caipet  with  the  wall  eiiriclmient.  If 
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1fB.DtoBT  Puch  a  tierie^  of  parts,  or  riither,  two  or  more  sucli  series  of 
o^PArEu-  P'^>'t"^  '^^  duplu  atc  or  triplicate,  are  arranged  upon  some 
juxoisai  <i  CDinmou  measure    of  geometrical  division  and  scale,  they 
inav  be  counterchanged  in  an  almost  iniinito  permutation,  and 
gi-euL  variety  of  effect  obtained  at  small  coat*    By  employing 
a  greater  or  nsaUer  8eriM  of  mnltiples  of  the  pwU  in  com* 
mon  measure*"  the  aet^ng  out  niaj  be  alteied,  and  ]^ela 
&rmed»  sabdiTided,  enlarged,  or  diminished,  almost  at  will. 
This  is  the  best  way  of  providing  for  inevitable  altemtiona 
and  making  decoration  flexible ;  but  it  cannot,  of  course,  lead 
to  exactly  the  same  result,  or  one  as  perfectly  successful,  as 
might  be  obtained  by  specially  designing  ii  dcconition  for  a 
given  place  and  under  definite  conditions  of  scale,  purpose,, 
How«!iuii    lightinL',  ^^'C.    Architects  often  wonder  why  a  combination 
■hmUdte    should  not  be  made  of  the  two  processes  of  bluck-printing 
JJ555*^jJ    imd  free-hand  painting  to  a  much  greiiter  extent  than  has  been 
lurnd  iwint-  hitherto  generally  adopted.     As  yet  it  has  been  seldom 
^         attempted,  except  in  the  cheap  furbishing  up  of  minor  theatree 
oonoert-rooms,  and  then  upon  a  wrong  principle— viz., 
that  of  using  the  papcrhan^ing  to  replace  free-hand  artistic 
piunting  for  "leading  rootiyesy''  as  in  groups  of  flowers, 
arabesques,  jsc,  leaving  the  monotonous  geometrical  or 
architectural  parts  to  be  roughly  stencil  led  or  cjirelessly  Iiand- 
painted  on  "  [jouncinLr."    The  result  of  this  treatment  is  that 
where  the  eye  chieliy  rests  the  iiieclianical  mode  of  execution 
is  at  once  a]>pnn'nt  tiirough  the  formal  r<'j)etitions  of  features 
wliich  any  decorative  painter  would  instinctively  vary  as  he 
went  on.    The  exact  contrary  to  this  jtractice  is  the  one 
which  sbould  be  adopted — viz.,  the  ad  libitum  motives  should 
be  freely  hand-painted  on  grounded  or  even  block-printed 
diapered  paper,  and  with  body  colours  from  a  limited  series 
of  *'pot8;''  while  all  the  regular  repeats  of  oonventiooal 
works,  forming  borders  and  names,  stringcounes,  C(»nioes, 
6o.  might  be  l>lock  or  cylinder  printed.   The  whole  would 
then  unite ;  the  mechanism  would  be  unobtrusive ;  and,  at 
moderate  cost,  a  really  original  and  effective  decoration  might 
be  produced. 

OwenJone»      Mr.  Owtm  Jones,  who  has  assisted  the  I'liMish  paper- 
vio^t^ihn  hauLcinu;  manufacturers  more  than  any  other  li .  milt  artipt,  has 
braadiuf     broULrlit  the  experience  LT-'uned  by  his  almost  iileloug  labours 
whi«(Je-    for  Mcssr?*.  De  la  Rue  to  bear  uuun  the  bnmch  of  tmdc  now 
*****         under  cuusideration.    Many  years  ago  he  designed  for  that 
firm  an  entii'ely  new  setof  bodcbtnders'  tools,  so  arranged  as  to 
form  patterns  of  endless  elaboration  by  sim})le  juxta-position 
in  regular  geometrical  aeries.    A  year  or  two  ago  he  worked 
out  for  Messrs.  Jackson  and  Graham  a  series  of  blocks  for 
paperhaoginga^  conceived  upon  the  same  system.  Theae 
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were  first  used,  with  admirable  effect,  for  a  jjalace  decorated  Mr.  Diobt 
and  furnished  by  tliai  iiiin  for  his  Highnesis  tlie  Paclia  of  osVayiB- 
Egypt ;  and  since  then  they  have  been  multijflied  over  the 
face  of  Ike  coootiy — helping  materially  to  educate  tlie 
national  eye  by  aooustoming  it  to  conventional  &nnB  of 
Binipl<  grace  and  to  acalea  of  odour  of  deticate  adjust- 
ment. 

Mr*  Owen  Jones  is  a  well  known  advocate  for    the  flat 

and  liy  his 

treatment '  of  paperhangings^  and  has  not  as  yet  pnbHoly  ''^^"^ 
recognized  in  his  practice  the  propriety  of  the  admixture  of 
the  pictorial  with  the  flat  treatment.  Before  indicating  the 
direction  in  which  1  think  the  views  of  one  who  h-^^  hoth 
taught  and  practised  so  successfully  in  this  deparunrnt  of 
industry  may  be  advantageously  extended  and  relaxed,  it 
will  be  but  tiiir  to  reproduce  the  eaunciation  of  tliose  views 
given  by  their  origiuutor  ou  the  occasion  of  his  w  ell  known 
kctures  on  **The  Tme  and  False  in  Art,"  delivered  at 
Marlborough  House  shortly  after  the  dose  of  the  great 
Bxhibition  of  1851 — a  moment  when  the  attention  of  artbts 
and  mann&otttrers  was  livelily  kindled,  and  from  whidi  a 
new  era  may  be  said  to  have  been  instituted  for  the  progress 
of  industrial  art,  not  in  this  country  only,  but  over  the 
whole  face  of  Europe.  Tiie  year  1.S51  will  long  remain  the 
"  stadium  "  from  wliich  industrial  mileage  will  have  to  be 
reckoned.  Speaking  then  of  the  *'  true  and  false  "  in  relation  to 
] in ])er hangings,  Mr.  Ow^n  Jones  observes  that: — "'It  is  very  ni9vi<?w©f 
evident  that  one  of  the  fir>*t  principles  to  be  attended  to  in 
adorning  the  walls  of  nn  apartment  if"  that  notliing  should  [".Ij^^iim* 
disturb  their  flatness;  yet  it  is  very  difficult  to  hud  a  paper  iiig». 
which  does  not  in  some  way  violate  this  rule.  Either  we 
have  large  masses  of  conventiond  foliage,  in  high  apparent 
rdief,  surrounding  masses  of  unbroken  colour,  or  represen* 
tations  of  flowers,  fruits,  and  ribbons  twbted  into  the  most 
unwarrantable  of  positions ;  nothing  is  more  common  than  to 
find  strawbenies  and  chenies,  or  other  equally  impossible 
CombinationB,  growing  on  the  same  stalk ;  and  dthough  great 
pains  are  taken  to  make  the  fruit  and  flowers  as  much  like 
nature  as  the  paper«tainer  s  art  can  make  them,  his  imitative 
akill  only  increases  its  inconsistency. 

"  Strawberries  do  not  grow  ou  walls,  but  on  the  ground,  and 
although  roses  nmy  ])e  trained  over  walls,  they  are  not  endkss 
representations  of  the  same  liimehes;  nor  are  they  interUiced 
with  satin  ribbons.  I  will  at  once  concede  that  neither  the 
manufiicturerB  who  make  them,  nor  the  public  who  purchase 
them,  r^ard  these  productions  seriously.  Viewed  in  this 
light,  the  designs  are  too  absurd  to  m  endurable  for  an 
jnetant;  they  are  only  regarded  as  a  means  of  dUtribnting 
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Mx.Dien  BO  much  colour  over  the  surl'iicc  liarmi>iii()iif«ly  and  iigreeablj. 

oi7pa*pkb.  This  is  the  very  best  apolofry  tlmt  1  caa  make  tor  them. 

BUM01S09.  «  What  we  contend  ior  id  that  the  same  i*e«ult  may  be 
obtained  by  a  more  conventional  treatment,  that  we  may 
i-each  the  bauie  eud  by  less  vicious  means. 

That  oolcnir  may  be  bo  distributed,  without  moongmous 
desigu,  we  have  the  fodian  &bric8  to  prove  in  one  direotioDj 
and  the  Gothic  papers  of  Mr.  Fugm  m  another. 

It  is  not  by  any  means  necessary  (uay^  it  would  be  most 
unenduiable)  to  adopt  the  peculiar  expresnon  of  either  of 
these  styles,  but  the  same  pnnciples  which  arc  cmnmon  to 
both  would  equally  lead  to  the  formation  of  a  trebh  style  of 
convention,  nion»  adapted  to  our  o^vn  modes  of  feeling,  if  onr 
artists  nn(]  in  inufacriirers  would  only  lend  themselves  to  the 
aiteni|)t,  and  if  the  public  would  ouly  insist  iipou  inquiring  it. 
AV'o  bay,  therefore,  that  all  dii'cct  reprct-ti nations  of  natural 
objects  in  pupei  liangings  should  bo  avoided,  lir2>t,  because  it 
places  these  objects  in  imseemly  positions ;  secondly,  because 
it  u  ouatomary  in  ahnost  every  u[>artm6ut  to  suspend  on  the 
walls  pictures^  engmyingSy  or  other  oniamental  works ;  and 
that,  therefore^  we  pauer  should  serre  as  a  background^ 
and  nothing  on  it  shcnild  be  obtrusiTe  or  advancing  to  the 
eyes. 

DiaiK'r  pat-      "  Diaper  patterns  in  self  tints  are  safest  for  tliis  purpose ; 
StiS^     but,  when  varieties  of  colours  are  used,  the  Oriental  rule  of 
mOTdcS*a8"      interweaving  the  form  and  colour  sis  that  they  niayprc-cnt 
aafoau*      a  neutralised  bloom,  when  viewed  at  a  distance,  ^liould  never 
be  departed  from.    The  prevailing  colours  oi'  tlio  walk  of 
rooms  luing  with  printed  paper  shouki.  of  course,  vary  with 
the  character  of  the  room  and  aspect,    lialk  and  tituircascd 
look  well  hung  with  ^reen,  becMise'  the  eye  on  entering  a 
house  is  generally  fatigued  by  the  strong  glare  of  daylight, 
and  green  is  the  most  refroBhing  coh>ur.    Studies  and 
dining  rooms  look  well  with  dull  reds  in  diapera  or  flodn» 
which  may  be  enriched  with  gold.    These  form  good  baok- 
grounds£ur  eogmvings  or  pictures ;  but  the  rods  or  greens 
must  never  be  positive  colours,  but  low-toned  and  broken,  so 
as  not  disafrreeably  to  inipinf^e  upon  the  eye.    In  drawing- 
rooms,  wliere  the  pa{)er  has  more  to  do  towards  furnishing 
and  hcjiutitVing  a  room,  they  may  be  more  i^ay :  almc^t  any 
tone  am  i  -liade  of  colour,  heicrhtened  with  gold,  may  be  used, 
provided  always  lUat  the  colours  iU'e  so  aiianged  and  the 
forms  so  interwoven  that  a  perfect  balance  be  obtained  and 
the  eye  never  attracted  to  any  one  portion.  Floral-pattemed 
papers  have,  by  univerBal  consent  and  &8h]on,  been  adopted 
for  bed-rooms;  and  I  fear  we  shouM  0tin  but  little  in -our 
attempt  to  change  it ;  we  may  contero,  at  least,  that  thej 
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should  be  flontl  pttttems  on  a  very  differamt  principle  to  Mm.  Dion 

thofte  now  in  use;  and,  for  ourselves,  wc  may  eay  that  a  o^fruTiii- 
floral-]»attorned  paper  of  whatsoever  kind  h  the  very  last  we 
ahoiiM  tliink  of  choosinij;.  Evcryune  who  haa  been  ill  of 
fever,  or  re^'thfss,  night  or  morning,  well  knows  how  the 
vacant  mind  is  constantly  exercising  its  tain  y  on  the  pattern 
of  a  paper,  trying  to  n^ake  all  8ort«  of  impoai-ible  combinations 
with  ii.  It  id  the  same  impulse  which  we  sometimes  I'eel  to 
jump  over  a  precipice,  only  in  the  one  case  we  do  not  indulge 
the  impulse  for  mur  of  eonseqaenoes^  and  in  the  other  we 
and  thereby  materially  moreaee  our  fever  or  headache*  We» 
thefefi>re«  should  choose  for  ourselyes  a  paper  of  Texy  low- 
toned  secondaries  or  tertianes,  and  on  it  we  should  suspend 
a  veiy  fine  engniTing  from  the  old  masters,  or  otliei  work  of 
arty  as  perfect  as  our  means  would  allow.  This  would 
enliven  the  room,  and  furnish  Ix  ttcr  contem[)lation  for  the 
mind  wh' n  ft*\  e?ri?h  or  rr?stlcss  than  the  vain  endeavour  to 
make  >on>ctliing  out  of  notiiiug." 

The  decoration  Mr.  Owen  Jones  has  disigned  for  the  Jf*^;^JJ3,J 
present  Exhibition,  lor  the  enterprising  house  ui  tJelii  i«'s,  Ims  |)n  s4>ntEx. 
been  well  rendered  by  that  firm;  and  exhibits  many  ♦>!  il^lJil'''' 
Mr.  Jones's  dogmas  carried  into  successful  practice.  VVhat  ^^^"^ 
are  e^pedally  noticeable  in  this  decoration  are  the  genend 
blooming  cheerfulness  of  the  colouring,  which  is  cast  in  a 
bright  though  tender  key ;  the  perfect  flow  and  growth  of 
the  stems  and  leafege;  and  the  well  balanced  scale  and 
nuiasing  of  all  the  conventional  forms  of  whioh  the  ornament 
is  built  up.  As  now  exhibited — }>.,  at  an  undue  height 
above  the  level  of  the  eye,  and  with  a  top  light — the  exact 
revei^e  of  the  allowane<'  ?<honld  be  made,  which  is  nece^isaiy 
to  a  just  apj>re«'!ntion  oi  the  effect  of  the  gilding  in  the  I'asc 
of  the' decoration  exhibited  by  Mef«?r^j.  H.  M Oollams  and  Co., 
a6  1  shaU  liave  occasion  to  explain  I'urtlier  on.  In  Jeffriea's 
case  the  ^Id,  which  i^  good  and  biiUiant,  is  quite  flat,  and 
the  light,  falling  upon  it  from  above  in  a  solid  mass,  is 
refleeted,  almost  in  a  sheeV  from  the  surface  of  the  gold  to 
the  eye  of  the  spectator ;  the  consequence  is  that  it  apparentlj 
predominates  over  the  colours  to  the  extent  of  causing  them 
in  certain  places  to  all  but  disappear.  This  was  never,  of 
' course,  the  effect  anticipated  by  either  Mr.  Owen  Jones  or 
the  manufacturer,  and  under  no  circumstances  in  actual  use 
\»  tlierc  the  -slightest  probability  that  such  a  dazzlmg  amount 
of  reHection  would  reach  the  eye  from  the  brilliant  surtace  of 
the  gilding. 

In  the  caw  of  Mes.«r8.  H.  VV'oollams  and  Co.'.--  decoration  Mewra.lL 
the  gdding  1?*  treated  on  quite  a  different  eyftem,  the  gold  '^oonirtwi. 
being  laid  upou  a  granulated  buri'ace.    Tliih  mode  of  gilding 
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mh.  prf?nY  \s  peculiarly  luminous  in  cases  where  the  main  lighting  of 
OS  fapbh-  tlie  upper  part  of  the  room  in  which  a  deconition,  is  hung 

.HAHomofl.  ^j^j^g  gilding  of  which  is  carried  out  on  sucli  a  nurikce )  is 
derived  from  light  reflected  from  the  floor  of  the  room.  The 
reason  of  this  luminous  aspect  is  that  the  light  reflected  from 
the  floor  catches  every  little  projection  from  the  graaukted 
Burfiice,  and  the  lighted  part  of  the  graanlation  is  directly 
exposed  to  the  eye  of  the  spectator  looking  upwards.  The 
shaded  part  is,  of  course,  away  from  and  invisible  to  him. 
Kow,  in  tlie  case  of  a  top  light  shining  on  a  similarly  granu- 
lated  and  i^ilt  surface,  enrh  ]>roipctnTjf  Lnimnlation  has  a  lower 
tiide  in  sliade ;  and  win n  the  surtace  of  the  gildini^,  m  lit,  is 
al>ov(  the  level  of  the  spec tJitor's  eye,  it  is  the  shaded,  and 
not  the  illuminated,  side  which  he  sees;  or,  at  any  rate,  he 
sees  more  of  the  shaded  thau  of  tht;  lUuaunated  side,  accord- 
ing to  the  au^le  of  vision.  The  consequence  is  that,  what  un 
a  bvel  with  m  eye  looks  a  fine  luminous  mass  of  gold,  when 
laifled  above  it,  shows  as  little  more  than  a  dead  cdour;  and, 
of  course,  the  original  scale  of  balance  between  colour  and 
gilding,  upon  %vliic]i  the  designer  and  manufacturer  reckon,  ii 
vitiated,  and  the  effect  aimed  at  is  not  obtained 

serioxu  There  is  another  mode  in  which  the  height  above  the  eye 

disadvan;     at  which  thIs  pjirticular  dccomtion      placed  operates  to  its 

tairesi  of  tho        .  ,      .     »  .        ,        ,     ^    »  *       i       ^  , 

mtxieof      serious  tletnment — viz.,  ownng  to  liie  obtuse  angle  of  the 

m^rfaulg*  visual  my,  tlie  spectator  Iwking  upwards  sees  all  the  forms 
projected  ou  the  veitleal  plane  of  tlie  deconition  fxreatly  fore- 

Ww"*-  shortened  ;  while  equal  spaces  upon  any  iiorizoutal  line  scarcely 
differ  to  the  eye  whether  they  occur  at  the  top  or  at  the 
bottom  of  the  decoraticm.  It  follows  that  the  ambesque  upon 
the  pilaster  appears  unduly  huddled  together  and  crowded 
when  contrasted  with  the  ornaments  upon  the  stringcourse 
and  frieze.  So  d(  trimentaJ,  in  &ct,  are  the  oonditifcms'of  dis- 
play regarded  by  the  manu&cturer,  that  he  has  assured  me 
that  nothii:^  will  tempt  him  to  cxiiibit  specially-made  decorsr 
tions  again,  unless  he  cim  feel  assured  tliat  they  will  be  seen 
in  any  exhibition,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  a?  they  would  be  seen 
in  actual  use.  Of  course,  all  the  paperlianiiings  which  are 
mised  considerably  ai)ove  the  levt^  of  the  eye  suffer;  but 
those  obviously  most  from  which  the  si)cctator  can  recede  hut 
little,  tmd  in  which  the  predominant  forms  assimilate  to  well- 
known  examples,  cast  in  a  scale  of  proportion  differing  irom 
that  into  which  those  more  or  less  formed  upon  tbem,  are  forced 

Messrs.  H.   by  optical  distortion.     In  addition  to  his  decoration,  Mr. 

oihttrgmS*.  Henry  WooUams  showed  a  few  good  specimens  of  '*  estam|>^  '* 
gildinig  on  flock  and  raised  6ocks  to  the  public;  and  to  the 
jury  he  submitted  portfolios  of  examples  of  his  current  pro- 
ductions, with  which  thej  sigoified  their  entire  satis&ction. 
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Anunig  thflse  were  coiupicuoiis  a  daas  of  pattenu  whioh  find  kb.  diobt 
much  greater  fiivonr  at  lioiiie  than  abroad.  I  alliide  to  what  ofy^^lj^. 
are  known  as  "  medlsBTal  wall  papers."    In  this  department  MAvoniot. 
Messrs.  H.  W( olhrnis  and  Co*  have  attained  great  eminence ; 
and  the  series  they  have  executed^  after  designs  by  Mr.  G.  T. 
Robinson,  architect,  of  Leamington,  are  alike  creditable  to  the 
maniiftictiirer  ;itu1  fhv  designer.     In  the  first  place,  the^e 
papers  are  oriuinul  ;    in  the  second,  they  nre    bnsed  ou 
thoroiiglily  soimd  |)rinci|)lcs  ;  and,  in  the  third,  they  atteni})t 
nutliing  more  thau  they  thoroughly  well  perform.  Tliey  are  no 
imperfect  imitations  of  things  which  ought  not  to  be  imitated, 
or,  at  any  rate,  not  imitated  at  all,  imless  they  can  be  perfectly 
well  imitated. 

Messra  Soott  and  Cuthbertson  maintain  most  creditablj 
the  high  place  they  have  earned  in  the  trade,  espeoiBily  £[»r  oii'thiwitson 
their  **  ilock-upcm-fiock  "  paper?.  Their  prmcipal  deomtlone 
consist  of  raised  flock  papera,  with  borders  and  diapers^  both 
well  laid  out  and  balanced.  So  far  the  paperhanger;  but 
from  that  stage  begins  the  work  of  the  decorative  painter, 
who  has  "  grounded,"  **  picked  in,"  and  **  cut  out  "  his  work 
in  the  usual  style  ;  but  in  thin  case  witli  good  taste  and  a 
general  bioommg,"  and  rather  delicate  eflect.  Messrs. 
iScott  and  Cuthbertson,  with  a  straightforwardness  which 
does  them  credit,  attribute  the  artistic  merit  of  these  decora- 
tions, in  the  case  oi'  that  reproducing  an  English  style  of  the 
15th  century  (inclining  to  the  Bolbeineaqne  rather  than  the 
Gothic  type  of  the  hitter  part  of  that  century),  to  Mr.  W. 
Fittman,  of  London ;  and,  in  the  case  of  that  in  the  ''Italiaa 
Btyle,"  to  Mr.  J.  Rogeia,  of  Sheffield.  As  I  have  already 
observed,  both  these  are  satis&ctory,  but  it  appeared  to  me 
that  they  would  form  better  ceiling  than  wall  decorationB ; 
and  I  certainly  see  no  reason  why  similar  raised  flock  papers 
should  not  be  largely  used  to  rej^lricf  elaborate  plaster  ceilings, 
or  if  not  to  replace  them,  at  any  rate  to  combine  witli  tliem. 

If  M  essrs.  Scott  and  Cuthbertson  had  only  exhibited  these  Uieirciod. 
two  decorations,  they  would  have  failed  to  duly  vindicate  u^n-&^* 
their  po\\ers  as  manufacturers  of  paperhanginga,  since  for  p™**^ 
success^  effect  these  decorations  have  obviously  mainly 
depended  upon  the  decorative  painters  they  have  associated 
with  them ;  fiurtnnately,  howeyer,  they  exhibited  a  small 
specimen  of  nnooloured    flock-upon-flodc  ^  printing  which 
received  the  unqualified  admiration  of  every  manufacturer  who 
looked  at  it.  In  its  way,  there  was  nothing  in  the  Exhibitum 
to  approach  it.    The  thickness  of  the  flocking,  the  flatness 
of  the  ground,  and  the  perfectly  clean  squnrene??  of  the  raised 
edges  showed  the  greatest  possible  dexterity  on  the  part  of 
the  printer. 
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Hitherto  it  has  been  ciistomarj  for  raised  flock  paper^ 
makers  to  rely  maiDl  v  for  tlie  decoration  of  their  papers  upon 
the  oo-opcnitlon  of  the  decorative  painter.  What  the  deco- 
rative painter  may  do  in  this  direction  is,  perhnpR,  best  shown 
by  ihc.  clever  mediasval  dcroratum  exhibited  by  .Messrs. 
0\vp!t  nxid  Co.,  of  London,  hh  a  background  for  furniture.  If 
j)eopl  are  content  T^-ith  monochrome,  it  is  best,  and  probably 
cheapest,  to  hang  the  papers  imcoloured,  and  to  paint  and 
**flat "  them  in  the  ordinary  way  when  himg;  but  if  it  phoidd 
be  desired  to  "pick  out'  tlie  fjrounda  or  to  paint  tlit-  raised 
pattema  in  dififerent  colours,  a  good  deal  of  e^ensive  hand* 
work  18  involved.  To  vave  this  Meaera.  H.  WooUams  and 
Oo.»  and  possibly  other  manu&ctnrers,  whose  specimens,  from 
having  been  shut  np  in  books,  I  may  not  have  seen,  have 
decorated  their  raised  flocks  by  machinery  in  tlie  factory,  and 
now  sell  a  complete  decoration  of  this  kind — which  requires 
nothing  but  hanging— at  a  moderate  rate. 

Tho  firm  of  Messrs.  Jnlin  Woollnms  and  Co.,  imder  the 
abl(  iiianaprcnient  of  Mr.  Hubert,  retains  its  old  position  of 
excellence  as  manufacturers  both  of  fr(»o(l  block  and  machine 
printed  papers.  Their  decoration,  dcsigued  by  Mr.  Collman, 
is  correct  in  its  fonns  and  tasteliil,  but  wants  vigour  and 
novelty.  Their  current  paiiera  are  veir  good.  The  exact 
reverse  of  this  criticism  on  Messrs.  John  WooUams'  decoration 
wplies  to  the  decoration  in  the  Pompeian  style,  exhibited  by 
Messra  Bobert  Home  and  Co*  In  that  there  are,  perhaps, 
too  much  vigour  and  novelty — ^there  is  certainly  an  absence 
of  taste.  The  colours  are  crude  and  overloaded;  they  are 
insufficiently  "  broken  up"  yv\\h  ornamental  forma;  and  it  is 
to  be  feared  tliat  a  native  of  Pompeii,  oonld  he  ri^c.  literally, 
from  his  ashes,  would  not  feel  flattered  by  such  a  resuscitation 
in  the  19th  century  of  the  style  of  his  native  city.  Still,  an 
a  specimen  of  sound  i)rinting  hi  paperhanging,  tlie  declaration 
was  nrood  in  a  manufacturing  point  of  view,  and  showed  that 
all  tluit  was  wanting  for  success  was  a  better  pattern  ;  or  even 
the  same  pattern  printed  in  gentler  colouring.  This  deoorar- 
tion  served  as  a  good  illustration  of  the  danger  of  a  departure 
from  the  safe  nik  hi  chromatics — ^that  the  eye  is  iMuned  by 
large  masses  of  strong,  crude  colour,  and  may  yet  he  pleased 
by  exactly  the  same  tints  in  small  compartments  or  in  sub* 
divided  forms.  The  terms  huge  "  and  small "  in  any  snch 
dogmas  must,  of  course,  be  measui*ed  by  proportion  to  the 
whole  area  which  can  be  embraced  h\  the  eye  at  one  glance 
from  tho  usual  point  of  view,  or  within  the  orilinary  limits  of 
distance  at  which  a  spectator  can  plant  himself  from  the  suriiace 
decorated* 
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Mr.  Laiid*8  papers  are  of  no  great  preteoBoiiy  and. tre  mk. oioby 
eeaicelj  so  aneceBBfiilm  their  way  as  Mr.  Maraden's  isnitBtioiis 
of  marble^;,  some  of  which  attiacted  a  good  deal  of  notice  ^^^[f^^ 
ham  foreiffiiers.  fia.*'^ 

Upon  tiie  whole,  the  EngliBh  block-printed  goods  iiold  n.  Fjiir  posit  Ion 
fair  average  position  ;  and,  if  lees  pictorially  successful  than  I'U'k!*''***' 
ihp  French,  j^how  in  mnny  jmrticiilnrs  a  'uater  appreciation  of  |,',''j.'Jj^|Jj 
ornamental  drsitm  in  the  liat  trf  atrnent,  specially  befittiiur  ocptijwted 
wall  decoratum  by  niechanica!  nieau!*. 

In  the  case  of  cheap  ooodn  produced  and  multiplied  in  J'^^^J^ 
enormous  quantities  bj  iii;u  hinc^ry,  as  in  those  exhibited  by  JjjJjJ** 
C.  and  J.  Potter,  of  Over  Dai-wen,  Lancashire ;  William 
Cooke,  of  Leeds;  W.  Snape  and  Co.,  Hey  wood  Higgin- 
bottom.  Smith  &  Co.»  of  Manchester,  sad  others,  the  very  not 
of  the  wtly  extensive  sale  for  which  they  are  intended  makes 
the  neeesahy  of  obtaining  first-dass  patterns  one  of  primaiy 
importance,  under  the  double  aapeet  of  the  education  of  the 
eye  of  the  people  and  of  permanent  commercial  success. 

The  most  enlightened  manufacturers  (and,  happily,  now 
the  number  of  ?nch  is  rapidly  increasing)  are  fully  alive 
to  the  money  rc^I]]t•^  produced  by  the  einployment  of  the 
best  talent  and  ihr  I  n  getit  expcrienee  in  the  design  of  ronnnon 
goods.  It  is  tiiereiure  to  me  a  matter  of  regret  to  ob^erve 
in  one  case  only,  amongst  these  manufacturers  of  cheap  l)nt 
very  good  paperhangings,  the  execution  of  really  fresli  and 
tasteful  designs.  The  house  of  William  Cooke  and  Co.,  of  i^cS^** 
Leeds,  exhibits  a  series  of  24  original  designs,  founded  on 
difoent  flowers  and  plants,  amongst  which  many  are  very  *^ 
good  and  few  altogether  unpleasing.  The  treatment  of  tro 
hop,  the  hawthorn,  and  the  anemone  are  particularly  agree- 
able to  the  eye  both  in  form  and  colour.  The  Chmese 
primrose  also  makes  a  very  pretty  delicate  diaper. 

When  we  turn  from  the  di8j)lay  of  this  firm  to  that  of  other  Jjj^j^ 
manufacturer?,  we  find  thnt  the  designs  of  tlie  latter  OverDMw 
(many  of  them,  particularly  tliose  of  Mr.  Potter,  beautifully 
executed')  nrc  of  three  kinds — tlie  best  being  reproductions 
of  common  French  designs  of  second-rate  quidity  ;  the  sec<»nd 
best,  imitations  of  old  stock  block-printed  papers  ;  and  the 
third  (which  are  happily  exceptional  only)  are  of  that  dis- 
agreeable dass  of  sSiaded  semi-Gothic  panelling  and  endless 
repetition  of  bad  little  landscapes  which  were  so  pungently 
ridiculed  by  Pngin  and  condemned  by  a  most  just  verdict 
to  the  celebrated  ''chamber  of  horroia"  in  Marlborou^ 
House*  It  is  strange  that  amongst  the  least  suoeessfnl  of 
these  papers  the  cofour  green,  which  is  usually  most  tiaB« 
quillising  to  the  eye  (as  being  the  complementary  to  red, 
whidi-  is  irritating)  should  be  the  very  one  least  suocesifiEiUy 
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^WY^^rr  ^  uaed.  Tlie  error  made  usoaUy  cooBiets  in  attempting  to 
OH  Paper-  harmonize  the  vivid  arsenic  green  by  powdering*^  it,  as 
ai2Joiicos.  ^jjg  heralds  would  say,  with  dark  red  diapering.  This  only 
Fcrves  by  its  contmst  of  colour  to  make  the  green  more 
green,  and  hv  constmst  of  intensity  to  mnkc  it  more  ^  ivid. 
nis  merit  While  thu:*  criticisini;  these  cheai)  i)ai>ers  under  iheir  art- 
raaceand  aspect  it  wOTila  DC  throwmg  away  ujus«t  occasion  tor  national 
congratulation  to  fail  to  take  credit  I'or  the  strides  we  have 
made  in  bringing  their  production  to  a  very  high  pitch  of 
commerdal  exoeUenoe.  In  spite  of  our  high  rates  ot  laboor 
I  am  assured  that  we  manufacture  these  papers  cheaper 
and  in  far  larger  quantities  than  does  any  other  oouutry, 
and  that  the  problem  of  multiplying  colours,  even  up  to 
thirty  in  one  machine,  in  which  the  **  registry  *'  of  tints  is 
perfectly  maintained  (as  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Potter)  is 
one  as  yet  quite  uniivalled  out  of  England.  This  perfection 
of  recristry "  has  been  obtained,  to  a  '.'rent  extent,  by 
abandoning  tiie  use  of  heated  rollers  to  foii-e  the  drying  of 
the  printed  tints,  which  was  found  to  so  distort  the  paper  as  to 
cause  it  to  drag  "  out  of  register,"  and  t)y  adopting  the  system 
instead  ot  carrying  off  the  continuous  paper  to  great  distauces 
on  *'  friction  rdlers,"  so  as  to  give  it  suiBcient  time  to  dry  in 
a  natural  way  between  each  imprint.  The  chief  difficulty 
which  still  remains  to  be  overcome  in  the  production  o£ 
these  machine*printed  papers  is  to  get  a  sufficient "  impasto," 
or  **body,''  printed  on  the  surface  c(  the  paper.  At  present, 
even  the  best  look  a  litde  unsolid  and  ''tinty.'*  This 
unpleasant  impression  would  virtually  cease  if  the  manu- 
facturers of  thU  cla'-':^  of  y>npers  would  onlv  make  a  style  of 
patterns  for  themselves  suitable  to  their  means  of  execution, 
and  not  continually  invite  invidion?!  comparisons  by  their 
imitation  of  the  best  clusa  of  block-printed  goods. 
PTOSjvwtsof  One  is  the  more  anxious  that  machine-printed  goods 
of'fiie*"*^^'^  should  be  made  artistically- agreeable,  isince  there  is  rca:jon  to 
fear  that  before  long  their  relative  cheapness  will  drive  the 
block-printed  hand-worked  papers  to  a  great  extent  out  of 
the  market  The  machine-printed  papers  are  already 
beginning  to  monopolise  the  export  trade. 
Fn>nc]i  Having  thus  hastily  surveyed  the  Snglish  paperhanging8» 

^rhaog.  1^  may  be  well  to  take  stock  of  those  of  the  French,  noticing, 
yropMi  by  way  of  preface,  the  general  characteristics  of  French 
fi«tlMlMt  progress  during  the  lapt  \2  years,  as  smnmed  up  hy  M.  AiTne 
Girard  in  the  official  catalogue — viz.,  1st,  the  development 
oi'  the  processes  of  mechanical  printing  and  constant  im- 
provements in  connection  therewith.  Limited  at  first  to  the 
use  of  three  or  four  colours,  this  mode  of  production  ia  now 
employed  auoeessfuUy  in  the  execution  of  papers  and  borders 
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involving  the  employment  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  colours,  mr.  oirjnr 
2nd.  The  recent  introduction  and  immediate  general  adoption  owpAFra- 
of  a  mechanical  method  of  laying  on  the  ground  tints  for  ^^^^^^ 
paperhanging.-.   3rd.  The  invention  of  several  new  **  styles,** 
such  UB  struck  and  gilt  floeks,  inutatioiis  of  leather  and  of 
dlk  damasks.    4tb.  The  application  to  jjaperhangin^  of 
certain  new  colours,  such  as  the  series  denved  from  aniline, 
the  substitution  of  guignet*'  green  for  arsenic,  &c 

The  great  house  of  Zuber  is  not  us  successful  iia  Ubuai  m  rhchouae» 
its  piece  clc  resistance^  hut  in  its  ordinary  trade  papers  there  jbai^I''*' 
are  both  buccessful  novelties  and  a  very  even  level  of  excel- 
lenoe.  The  imitations  of  erotonne  chintz  hangings  are  now 
so  dose  to  the  originals  as  quite  to  deceive  the  eye  at  a  little 
distance,  and  their  engraved  gold  onuunents,  the  fixing  and 
burnishing  of  which  are  produced  by  heat  and  pressure,  after 
the  fashion  of  bookbiniung^  on  "  moire  antique/*  dead,  and 
stamped  morocco  or  niaroquin  "  grounds,  are  of  the  cleanest 
and  most  perfect  description.  The  house  of  Balin,  formerly 
Genoux,  in  some  of  their  reproductions  of  stumped  leather 
by  paper  worked  in  reliei,  have  ohtniiied  a  novel  and  very 
ritii  etfect,  by  floating  over  u  wliite  metal  pattern  with 
different  colourinl  transparent  lacquers,  producing  the  effect 
of  ditfcrcnt  coloun  1  iiu  rals.  Their  stamped  goldwork  is  no 
less  good  than  iliaL  ot  Zuber.  Torqutui  Malzard,  ioidore 
Leroy,  and  Gillon  Fil%  and  Thorailler,  all  lend  themselves  to 
that  scale  of  tons  neuttes/'  or  low-toned  tertiariefli,  now  so 
popular  and  monotonous  in  Franocy  the  first  named  being  the 
only  one  of  the  three  to  break  through  the  tiresome  cold 
fiseblene^s  of  \hv  rest  with  a  very  devcrly-executed  imitation 
of  a  padded  yellow  silk  moire  antique  hainging.  This  sombre 
style  finds,  unfortunately,  imitators  everywhere  (except  in 
England,  happily);  and  in  Holland  the  exhibit  of  J.  H. 
Jiutten,  of  Maes'tricht,  is  iniluenced  by  its  foggy  dulness. 

Some  of  the  best  paperhangings  manufactured  out  of  svedbh 
Encknd  and  France  are  shown  in  the  Swedish  department,  Sfj^*"**^ 
by  i7.  A.  Kaberg,  of  Stockhohii.  It  is  not  a  large^  but  it  is 
a  very  good  display,  one  of  the  specimens  being  an  entire 
novelty,  in  the  shape  of  an  imitation  in  relief  of  padded  silk 
wall-li anting?.  In  this  the  raising  of  the  padding  and  the 
folds  of  the  silk,  :\s  it  is  gathered  in  and  honrrl  hy  ^niall 
coloured  glass  studs,  are  produced  in  relief  hy  ])rcssure,  as  in 
the  imitations  in  ]»:ij>(  r  of  stamped  leather,  and  the  colour  is 
applied  tu  this  surface.  At  a  very  little  distance  the  illusion 
is  complete.  However  unsatisfactory  such  illusions  may  be 
in  point  of  principle,  they  still  (when  successful  and  novd,  as 
this  is)  mdicate  power  on  the  part  of  the  manufiictnrer  which 
s.  HH 
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'wStt^  only  needs  judicious  direction  ami  control  to  be  made  pro- 
oH^AraB'  fitablc  to  himself  and  honourable  to  his  country. 

The  uae  of  such  **  tnoka  upon  tmvellen  "  as  paper,  priutod, 
or  painted  hfuitpngs  with  armorial  bearings,  Imitatinffeilken 
faaxmerBy  which  decoiate  the  department  m  which  Mr.  Kabeig 
exhibits^  is  justifiable  only  when  successful,  and  in  such  a  case 
at  least  a  happy  end  alone  can  sanction  the  means.  AVhat 
may  be  easily  excused  in  the  theatre  becomes  impaidooable 
in  the  palace,  and  what  **  my  Lady  "  may  delight  in  as  mural 
millinf rv  to  ppt  off  hrr  fair  pof^nn  in  lier  own  **  snuggery  '* 
would  be  out  of  place  and  "  ridiculous  "  in  "  my  Ltord's  " 
saloon. 

In  decoration,  wht  re  the  fancy  is  as  "  free  '  ii9  it  is  in  the 
choice  of  a  paperlianging,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  "  miiuy 
men  have  many  mindij,"  and  the  arbiter  elegantiarum  who 
may  have  to  dictate  as  to  what  may  or  may  not  fidl  within 
the  canons  of  propriety  wiU  do  well  to  make  his  canona 
suffidentlj  elastic  to  take  in  a  wide  diversity  of  taste  and 
pnictice.    Thus,  it  should  be  remembered  that  much  is 
lawfiil  on  a  small  scale  which  would  be  unpardonable  on  a 
laige  ona    From  Esop's  lapdog  and  donkey  to  the  present 
time  prettinesaes  in  little  have  been  tolerated,  which  hare 
become  overwhclminf'lv  rulffar  when  mnfxnified. 
•Motive*"       Who  would  lic  ^tom  enough  to  declare  what  oiTi:inieiitn- 
tetjon*™***'  tion  may  not  be  put  upon  a  fan  ?    It  is  far  easier  to  detiuo 
h^JirfSS   what  would  be  intolerable  in  a  Church.    As  old  Blondel, 
"^"°!ytK  '^it^        t^'^ct  and  grnce  of  the  "ancien  regime,"  declares, 
sfSeoiT     **  ^^^^     decoration  des  petits  a[)paitements  destin^ 

iwrseonc.  **  BU  d^vcloppement  de  Tesprit  que  Ton  pent  seulement 
**  i^abandonner  ^  la  Tivacit^  de  son  ^enie  &  regard  des 
*^  omemens."  So  it  is  that  upon  the  waUs  of  a  boudoir,  as 
we  have  already  hinted,  much  may  be  permitted  whidi  would 
he  i^usnant  to  goiul  taste  in  a  larger  and  njore  public  room. 
For  such  occasionally  may  be  used  with  good  eflRsct  the 
clever  imitations  of  lace  over  damask  which  were  such 
popular  novelties  a  few  years  ago,  and  of  which  gome  very 
clever  specimens  are  still  shown  by  tho  best  French  houses. 
As  novelty  is  obviously  one  of  the  greatest  chunns  of  such 
coUjichetSf  and  as  novelty  in  this  C4isr  lias  **lo8t  its  glo?9,"  no 
excellence  of  mauufiicture  will  bring  these  goods  a^;un  into 
vogue  until  another  generation  may  arise  to  whom  they  may 
still  be  nouveautes.  Their  place  has  to  some  extent  been 
taken,  upon  the  present  oceasiou,  by  such  imitations  as  that 
we  have  noticed,  by  Mr.  Eaberg,  and  others  of  cretoime 
chintzes.  These  have  been  very  satisfiictorily  ezeented  by 
If^NAch  exhibitors,  and  it  would  be  difficult  at  a  very  Kttle 
distance  to  tell  the  original  from  the  hnitation.   Of  oonitm 
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the  idea  of  imitiition  is  not  aii  nirrceable  one,  savouring  of  the  Mr.Diobt 
"ebam  "  system,  but,  forgetting  for  a  moment  that  any  sueh  ovp^raft. 
thiniT'^  as  cretonne  chintzes?  exist,  there  is  no  reason,  I 
consider,  why  the  unijority  oF  these  piipors,  when  huug, 
should  produce  any  other  than  au  agreeable  effect. 

Tiie  cretonne  chintz  patterns  are  generally  of  three  classee,  cicver  imi- 
omaments  relieved  with  light  and  tStde  en  tennnpleu  m  a  bold  creto^e^ 
''blotch''  stjle  OB  a  ground  of  ooloar;  email  figures  and  tc^***' 
otnatnente  generall}'  engraved  similarly  relieved,  but  in  a  very 
minate  and  hard  style ;  and  bold,  conventional  flower  deco- 
rations, imitated,  to  a  certain  extent,  from  old  Persian  and 
Orientai  faience.  The  first  of  these  styles  may  be  tolerated 
in  paperhangings,  although  it  cannot  be  denied  that  any 
Btron^r  announcement  of  ;V»?/r  a  gaurlip  ox  jour  a  droite  is 
extremely  difficult  to  deal  with  in  a  room,  the  walls  of 
which  may  be  lit  from  both  right  and  left,  or  in  Avhicli 
the  lighting  by  night  may  exactly  reverse  the  lighting  by 
day.  The  second  is  not  agreeable,  bnt  the  third  offers 
little  or  no  ditficulty,  the  shading,  if  introduced  at  all, 
being  merely  conventional  and  blending  into  modification 
of  tod  colours^  and  fbnushes  a  new  and  really  very  elegant 
style  of  ])aperhanging.  The  chief  drawback  to  this  is,  that 
the  vivadtj  of  the  patterns  is  genendly  too  great  to  allow 
'of  the  satisfactory  exhibition  of  pictures  when  suspended 
upon  them,  unless  the  pictures  are  upon  a  large  scale^  and 
the  vivid  ornamentation  either  upon  a  comparatively  very 
small  one,  or  when  that  "  vivid  ornamentation  "  is  relieved 
upon  a  full-toned  trronnd,  a-'^imilating  in  vigour  to  the 
genornl  tone  of  the  omameatation. 

It  is  singular  that  in  these  days,  when  such  extraordinnrj''  stwcstmns 
enthusiasm  is  shown,  botli  for  the  studv  of  c(  ramie  art  and  \,u\ 
for  the  collection  ol"  beautiful  specimens  of  it,  the  j)aper-  fivibientmi 
hangers  should  have  only  manifested  a  very  limited  indi-  o«wii©«rt» 
nation  to  imitate  styles  oif  ornament  whioh  this  study  and 
this  rage  for  collection  have  made  popular.   Many  of  the 
Oriental  vases^  the  Perman  dishes,  the  Moorish  aznlejos, 
the  majolica  "tondi,"  the  old  Nankin  beakers,  and  the 
▼arious  "  faic  ncc< "  of  different  ages  and  countries,  offer  iresh 
and  lively  "  motifs "  for  borders  and  diapers,  and  even  for 
complete   wall  dccorationB,  in  which  the  convrntionalitief 
arc  inn^t  liappily  treated.    They  are,  however,  as  yet  to  the 
paperhanger  almost  virgin  miin        So,  too,  much  to  my  «gdUlujM^ 
astonishment,  id  the  art  of  illnn  in  itinn.    It  is  only  neces- 
sary for  the  student  to  go  into  the  giilleries  of  the  history 
of  labour  "and  look  over  a  few  of  the  contributions  in  the 
shape  of  splendid  manuscripts  with  miniatures,  exhibited 
by  M,  Firmin  Didot,  the  Doc  d'Awnale^  M.  Dntoit,  and 
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MR.DiaBr  other  distinguished  collectors,  to  put  himself  iuto  a  po^itioa 
oHpina.  to  recognize  the  admirable  sources  of  inspiration  which  they 

supply  for  painted  decorations  of  any  kina  or  stjle. 
VNDdifloni    The  description  of  paper  in  which  the  French  have  long 
^^^"^  enjoyed  a  supremacy  over  all  other  nations  has  been  one 
in  which  flowers,  sketobily  and  delicately  tinted  in  a  highly 
conventional  manner,  and  yet  one  so  contrived  as  to  appear 
free  and  without  artifice  or  restriction,  have  played  the 
principal  part.     When  the  process  oF  block-printing,  by 
means  of  wliich  all  the  best  cliiifs  of  |)aperhangiiigs  are  pro- 
duced, is  considered,  it  will  be  ot  coiiri^e  obvious  that  cnch 
colour  must  be  printed  separately,  as  in  ehromolithorrraphy  ; 
but  with  this  essential  dilference,  tliat,  nwing  to  the  vehicle 
(size  aud  whiting)  whiehmutjt  be  used  hy  tlie  former  i)roee88, 
each  colour  or  tint  uaist  stand  or  fall  by  its  own  separate 
quality  on  a  paperhauging.   By  the  latter  process,  on  the 
oontraiy,  with  its  oil  and  vamish  vehicle,  transparent  cokar 
can  be  brought  upon  transparmt  colour,  and  all  the  effects 
of  "  glazing  '  in  a  picture  can  be  obtained.    This  necesnfy 
for  each  colour  to    tell  its  own  tale,"  without  blending  with 
underlying  tints,  obviously  limits  the  range  of  palette,  by 
which  efiects  must  be  produced,  and  considerable  skill  and 
IniMRitivo  experience  are  required  to  pre-rletenuine  what  shall  be 
Jh^Scs^V-  '^  ^li^  precise  tints  used,  so  that  a  limited  Duml)cr  sliall  pro- 
proflciency^  duce  a  fair   approximation   to  natural   pictorial   re}ii  <  >on- 
Rchr'^"'     Nation.    With  such  reDtricliunB,  to  aim  at  the  same  powcrtul 
bodycoiour  rendering  of  iuiitative  art  whieh  would  be  easy  with  even 
the  sauie  nmiiber  of  mixed  transparent  and  opaque  pigments, 
susceptible  of  gradation .  by  duution,  would  be  obviously 
ridicidous.    The  deogner  is  therefore  bound  to  adopt  a 
modified  mode  of  blotch  painting  in  a  lowered  key — one 
in  which  all  the  tones  are  made  to  agree  amongst  themaejves, 
although  the  whole  pictorial  result  does  not  agree  with  the 
luminous  vivacity  and  variety  which  may  characterise  the 
group  of  objects  the  designer  may  se'i  »ct  for  representation. 
To  form,  ov  work  in,  the.se  artificial  or  conventional  scales 
of  colour  successfully  demands  c; ireful  training  and  long 
practice,  and  is  not  to  be  done  1  y  the  most  accomplished 
artiiitb  without  experience  and  special  educatiou.    With  us 
this  training  and  experience  are  as  yet  bui  little  gone  through 
and  acquired,  while  in  1  ranee  there  exists  a  traditional  !^chooI 
of  what  are  called  "  dessinateui-s,"  who  fijid  constant  ejuploy- 
ment  in  making  patterns  in  all  sorts  of  keys  and  scales  of 
suchprofl.  colour  foT  fac-Bitiiile  reproduction  by  manufacturers.  In 
^'^EngSnd  Bngland  as  yet  we  have  no  corresponding  dase,  and,  although 
tolSSSi"*  in  the  schools  of  desi^  the  advanced  pupils  generally  pick  up 
some  little  deaterity  m  this  direction^  their  practical  training 
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h  not  to  be  compared  with  that  vMA.  eveiy  ipprenticc  ia  m.  uiam 
the  atelier  of  a  profesgiooal  "  deseiiiateiir  "  acquires  in  Paris  on  VaVm. 
or  Lyons.  The  result  of  the  two  systems  is  manifested  the  "^^"^ 
moment  we  attempt  to  trace  out  the  authors  of  the  chief 
f]f><'(>rMf ?nns  in  En<j-l;in(l  and  in  Frnnop,  In  the  fonncr 
country,  the  mainitiuinrers  of  papi  rliaiiLi'inirs  in  want  of 
aiiythinix  beyond  tiic  simplest  current  mmds  iiave  had  to 
adtbcb-*  themselved  to  uichitects,  or  to  persons  who  have 
received  an  architectural  education — as,  fur  instance,  Messrs. 
Jeffries  to  Mr.  Owen  Jones  (who  is  well  i^nown  to  have 
some  years  ngo  lerolutiaiiised  Messrs.  Townsead  aad 
Parker  8  business) ;  Messrs.  H.  WooUams  to  Mr.  Bobinson, 
of  Leamington,  for  medinral  papers,  and  to  myself  for  their 
Renaissance  decoration  in  the  present  Exhibition;  Messrs. 
J.  WooUams  to  Mr.  CoUman ;  and  I  think,  Messrs.  Cook, 
of  Leeds,  to  Dr.  Dresser.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mnnu* 
faeturors  of  the  latter  cotmtrv  (France)  have  procured  all 
their  sjjccial  designs  from  painters  or  *'  dessinatcurs,"  whose 
cliiei,  if  not  sole,  business  it  is  to  make  patterns  for  this 
braiii^h  of  trade — such  as  MM.  Duniont,  by  whom  the 
parent  <lecoration  of  the  Maison  I5alin  (successors  to  the  well- 
known  lirni  of  Genoux  of  Paris)  ba^  been  designed  j  Wagner 
(long  the  cluef  dengner  for  ^  honse  cf  Defoss^)^  who  has  so 
soecessfnlly  directed  the  pioduetions  of  the  great  ftetory  of 
M.  Zaber,  at  Rixhmm;  and  Aicbm,  whose  design  for  a 
Pompeian  paperhanging  decoration  in  the  gaUeiy  of  industrial 
drawings  is  in  the  highest  degree  meritonous. 

In  turning  to  the  productions  of  other  countries  than  those  r-  issim 
to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  wc  find  that  Yctter  and  Ca,  j^^'""**' 
of  Warsaw,  show  some  papers  of  poor  execution,  so  far  as 
imitation  of  common  Frencli  papers  goes,  but  some  of  the 
patterns,  whicii  are  more  or  less  f-nindt-d  on  Moorish 
examples,  have  a  good  effect  of  1j ai  baiic  c*  lour.  The  com- 
pany of  Camuret,  of  St.  Petersburg,  baa  some  iairly- 
executed  imitations  of  common  French  papers.  Two  patterns, 
with  aneline  dyed  flocks,  are  eieclive^  and  have  a  eertaui 
novelty  of  aspect. 

In  Austria  the  great  house  of  Siwerlin  and  ^mmermam^  ausmmi. 
of  Vienna,  make  only  a  small  eadiibition,  but  at  the  same 
time  one  quite  large  enough  to  vindicate  their  position  aa 
extensive  and  good  manttfacthraBB.  Their  diaper,  mamly  on 
a  tui  quoisc-blnc  srround,  is  very  pretty,  and  in  point  of 
liveliness  of  mannfncttire  nothing  need  be  better  than  their 
flower-paper  on  a  ik  i it ral  ground.  It  is,  I  think,  to  be  re- 
gretted that  this  pattern  was  not  printed  on  a  white  or  light 
yellow  pronnd,  in  which  case  it  would  have  presented  the 
aspect  ui  an  udmkable  hand- painted  Ubine^ic  paper.    W  Itiic 
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]te.Z)is9x  commentinjr  on  the  jr'av  and  cheerful  fmcv  shown  by  Messrs. 
oirPAPKn-  Spocrlin  nn*]  Zimmcrmann  (who  appear  as  the  only  German 
UASQISQ6.  jYiTikr^Ti^  ot'  papcrhaii^ingd  of  any  importance)  in  these  speci- 
mens, it  if^  but  ri^ht  to  dwell  upon  the  wretched  taste  with 
which  their  hangings  have  been  mounted;  one  in  Gothic 
oak  panellin«r,  imitated  in  puperhanging  of  the  crudest  and 
most  cutting  chiaroscuro,  and  the  other  iu  a  framework,  one- 
thud  Climeso,  one-third  Moresque,  and  the  xeiiiamiii|(  third 
in  some  iodeBoiibiible  style,  agreeing  with  neither  of  the 
rmviis  and  ^"^^^  smaU  marbkd  wad  ornamented  papeterie 

(V'<  omt'ivo  of  the  house  is  too  well  known  to  need  oomment,  aa^  indeed* 
10  that  of  the  honse  of  Knepper,  aUo  of  Vienna.  Theae 
two  manufactarers  were  also  Iceen  riyais  in  1862  at  London. 
In  snoh  fancy  papers,  t>.,  papers  with  artistic  designs,  the 
Germans  show  much  better  than  in  the  article  of  })aper- 
hansjings,  e-|u  »  i  illy  through  several  J^nvnrian  houses,  and 
notablv  those  of  lluenle,  of  Munich,  uad  Stern,  of  Furth. 
Such  fancy  papers,  which  are  also  julmirably  made  at  Paris, 
are  much  used  for  wrapping  up  sweetmeats,  and  in  the 
**  jour  de  I'au  "  offerings  ao  univei-sal  on  the  Continent,  tbe 
value  of  the  case  or  wrapper  ofben  exceeds  that  of  the  object 
«o  el^ntly  enshrined*  In  England  the  fancy  paper  trade 
is  greatly  snstained  hy  the  annual  ''Valentine"  hww, 
which,  though  of  short  duration,  oonsnmes  a  very  huge 
quantity  of  the  most  eUborate  stationery  made  in  any 
country  in  Europe.  The  prevailing  fiishion,  I  might  almost 
Gall  it  rage,  too,  for  monograms,  embossed,  illuminated/' 
and  especially  eccentric,"  both  for  use  and  for  collection, 
has  also  tended  to  the  production  of  greatlv  i!»iprnYed 
artistic  desitrns  for  ornamenting  letter  paper.  Untortuniitt^  Iy, 
few  of  these  were  shown.  The  British  section  had  also  to 
iiioiirn  the  al)sence  of  Messrs.  De  la  Rue,  who  on  other 
occasions  have  uuiintained,  I  believe,  an  undisputed  ascen- 
dency for  England  in  every  branch  of  this  elegant  form  of 
the  applioatioD  of  art  to  indnstrj. 

The  pamted  hlind  trade  has  apparently  suffered  from  the 
great  increase  in  the  supply  and  concurrent  reduction  in 
price  of  stained  glass ;  for  many  of  those  staipcase  or  passage 
windows  which  used  to  be  coyered  with  oinamental  blinds, 
which,  however  pretty  while  new,  always  looked  shabby  and 
diseoloored  after  a  year  or  two's  wear,  good  and  permanent 
screens  in  glass  ?ue  now  put  np,  requiring  no  subsequent 
attention  or  removal,  and  often  presenting  very  npfrecnhle 
OraduldA*  decorative  effects.  On  looking  over  the  specaueas  of 
cUneof  tfc»  „  stores  "  or  painted  blinds  in  the  Exhibition,  one  cannot  fail 
to  notice,  firstly,  that  there  are  not  su  many  as  iisual  hereto- 
fore ;  and,  secondly,  that  ihube  wiiich  there  aic  aic  ml  so 
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good.  The  truth  is  that  painted  blinds  have  gone  out  of  hb.  nir.nr 
ftshion,  and  as  there  is  little  or  nothing  special  in  tbo  .Tru^ki^- 
process  of  their   manufacture  success  or  failure  entirely  i".»ois<»s. 

depends  upon  the  talent  of  the  decorative  painter  who 
ornaments  them.  If  it  pays  to  employ  a  first-cla.-s  Imnd,  the 
FCrccn  i-^  jzood,  and  if  the  decoration  is  left  to  a  secoiui-rate 
one,  it  is  poor,  aud  simply  repeats,  in  another  form,  the 
cuirent  cxa^^irerations  and  commonplaces  of  vulgar  decora- 
tion. Apparently  the  French  have  not  thought  it  worth 
while  for  this  Exhibition  to  employ  any  of  then:  most 
dexterous  talent,  and  thus  it  is  that  the  German  spedmensj 
except  in  flower  painting,  are  rather  better  than  the  French. 
The  real  and  proper  use  for  such  blinds  is  to  ^ve  a  hastj 
decoration  only  to  a  building  erected  for  some  temporary  nse« 
as  in  fact  they  have  been  made  to  do  in  the  British  section, 
in  the  large  windows  of  the  machinery  departmenty  where 
they  tell  n  '^ood  series  of  stories  in  a  very  clever  way. 
•  There  is  little  to  he  regretted  in  the  decline  of  a  branch 
of  industry  supplanted  hy  one  of  greater  excelli  uce  und 
permanency.  We  may  thereliue,  to  a  certain  extent,  l)ijry 
the  painted  blind  business  without  many  tears  or  much 
lamentation. 

A  retrospective  glance  over  what  I  have  now  written  on  J^^*' 
the  products  of  Class  19  jusiifiee  my  confidently  asserting  ai^or  looks 
that  the  balaace  of  excellence  hangs  tolerably  evenly  between  I^nird'"^- 
France  and  England  in  this  department   It  may  probably  ^tnu  ^r  lho 
incline  in  &TOur  of  the  former  country  in  so  (kr  as  the  i»u>(riiiuiK- 
perfect  executM)n  of  the  most  elaborate  class  of  goods  may  t^ictui^"^' 
extend,  but  on  account  of  the  signs  I  recognize  of  present  ^^^^^^^ 
healthy  commercial  economy  of  production,  combined  with 
vigour,  activity,  and  good  taste  fit  home,  as  w<>U  as  abroad, 
I  entertain  no  fear  tor  the  immediate  iiiture  of  British 
industry  in  this  section. 
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Report  on  Gold  and  Silvi  a  ?late.-^CIiw8  21.) — By  MiJOAmr 

G.  J.  0±YLKY,  EaSL  AiTDSiLTn 

Flaxi. 


Gold  and  Silver  I'late,  the  central  subject  of  this  classi-  2Sf" 
fication,  divides  itself  on  each  side  from  its  kindred  and 
contigaonB  indisrtri«B»  jewelleiy  and  bronze  work,  by  some- 
-wbat  indefinite  line&  of  demarcation.  Caps  in  crystal, 
sard,  or  bloodstone,  set  in  gold  and  enriched  with  precious 
stones,  would  seem  to  be  rather  a  larger  form  of  jeweUeiy 
than  plate  proper:  while  the  gilt  and  silvered  statuary 
Tases,  centrepieoesy  candelabra,  &c.»  sculptured  in  gilding 
metal,  might  range  themselves  more  appropriately  under 
the  category  of  the  bronze^workei-  than  the  goldsmith. 
The  distinction  seems  in  be  drawn  here  not  from  any 
difference  in  method  of  manufacture,  but  with  reference  to 
the  destination  of  the  objects  exhibited.  The  drawing-room 
decorations,  in  Imw  i  ver  artistic  and  liighly-finLslied  gilt  and 
plated  metal-work  (often  rivalling,  if  not  excelling,  the 
silversmith  s),  belong  to  the  bronze  department  ;*  while 
all  that  relate  to  the  decoration  of  the  dining-table,  and  to 
eating  and  drinking,  even  though  they  rea(£  as  huge  pro* 
portions,  and  are  equally  made  of  gilt  brass*  are  daased 
with  plate. 

Again,  although  the  merit  of  plate  would  appear  to  Diffictiiti>  s 
depend  much  more  on  form  than  on  colour,  the  enameller,  ttoSlT**^™ 
in  whose  art  all  the  delicacies  of  the  most  elaborate 

miniature-painting  go  for  much  more  than  sculpturesque 

fonn,  enters  into  direct  competition  \vith  the  goldsmith 
proper.  Then  the  ecclesiasticjil  goldsmith  stands  between 
the  two,  mingling  enamel  work  w'itli  scnlptnn*  and  archi- 
tectural forms;  so  tliat  to  judge,  under  ihe  same  category, 
of  the  relative  degrees  of  excellence  in  the  chef-d'oeuvres 
of  Morel  Ludenil,  Le  Pec,  and  Armand  Calliat,  is  very 
analogous  to  an  attempt  to  range  in  sequence  of  merit  the 


*  Bnrbcdienne,  though  not  competiufr  in  class  21,  has  some  exqaisite  pieces 
of  silver  plate ;  a  vase,  beautifally  embossed  with  hnmible  leaves  and  £niit  io 
high  reliefs,  and  a  pair  of  I.ouis  Seize  candlesticks  Hhould  be  looked  at.  Tie 
has  al&o  a  cap  in  copper,  parts  of  which  are  interchanged  with  solid  coropart- 
lanrti  of  til^  tad  gold  (olMmie  the  insMe  to  nnisntaiid  Ae  aootraclMB), 
and  a  copper  <  i-krt  niassivfly  incnijitt'd  with  the  precious  motals.  These  two 
txiremely  novel  and  original  works  of  the  most  costljr  kind  belong  to  class  21, 
tut  tne  jarj's  attention  was  not  called  to  them,  as  the  whole  of  ^eBarbedienoe 
tiMUtitiiiclaif  S3. 
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Mr  catuit  Venus  of  Milo,  the  Parthenon,  and  Baphael's  freeooee  in  the 

ON  Gold    it  .  • 

ANi  siLVBE  Vatican. 
I'LATB,       rpj^^  gj^j.  21  has  })een  adjudged  to  M.  Le 

jfj^*  Pec.  His  enamels  are  of  tlie  highest  merit,  especially 
where  miniature  portraits  are  surrounded  by  rich  decorative 
_  discs  of  variegated  colouring.  M.  Le  Pec  has  made 
numerouB  an<l  valuable  discoveries  iu  tlie  manipulation  of 
iiu'tallic  colours,  which,  changing,  as  they  do,  under  the 
tieiy  ordeal  of  lusioii  at  very  high  temperatures,  require 
va.Ht  patience  and  perseverance,  added  to  great  artistic 
faculties.  His  main  works  ore  on  pure  gold,  which  resisti 
a  very  high  tempexatore  in  the  fixe,  and  heing  nnozydable, 
leaves  the  pigments  unaltered  hy  any  metallic  reeuH  of 
combuetion.  Copper,  which  wiU  \mx  as  gi^t  a  heat 
without  melting,  nevertheless  loses  substance  in  the  fire, 
and  of  course  ha£  a  tendency  to  dull  the  colours  laid  upon 
it  by  an  excess  of  copper  ozydes,  which  caimot  be  easily 
allowed  for  and  calculated  on,  as  the  piece  may  have  to  go 
into  tlie  fire  an  itidefinite  number  of  times. 

It  seems  a  pity,  considering  tlie  value  and  beauty  of  the 
substructure,  that  so  little  of  the  fine  gold  appears  on  the 
surlaee  of  M.  Le  Pec's  work,  or  even  shows  tlirough  layers 
of  transparent  enamel.  M.  Le  Pec's  system  is  to  overlay 
his  whole  ground  with  a  coat  of  whit«  enamel,*  and  to  paint 
on  this  white  surface  with  mineral  pigments,  burning  in 
successive  tints  in  the  relative  order  of  their  points  of 
fusion,  beginning,  of  course,  with  those  haidsst  to  melt. 

It  is  sometimes  objected  to  M.  Le  Pec's  work  that  many 
•  of  the  pieces  scarcely  distinguish  themselves  from  poroelatn, 
£rom  the  want  of  p<n*tions  of  the  gold  underneath  cropping 
out,  as  they  might  do  with  good  ett^t  and  contrast  in 
sculptured  borders  and  medallions,  showing  by  their 
wrought  surfaces  that  they  were  of  genuine  gold  and  not 
porcelain  gilt,  and  thus  declaring  the  structure  to  be 
metallic. 

To  this  M.  Le  Pec  replies,  that  in  his  earlier  works  it  so 
often  happened  that  the  metal  collaj^sed  in  th'e  fire,  that  it 
would  have  been  extremely  hazardous  to  make  a  great 
outlay  of  labour  in  sculpture  which  mipfht  be  lost  in  the 
accidents  of  enamelling  ;  but,  as  his  skill  hus  increased  with 
experience  almost  to  certainty,  he  is  venturing  more  and 
more  on  sculpture  in  bare  gold  to  relieve  his  coloured  work. 
This,  of  eome,  has  all  to  be  done  previous  to  the  first  l^rer 
of  enamel,  which  would  crack  at  the  toudi  of  the  hammer. 

*  Tlus  abieace  of  gl«xei  translaccut  to  the  metal  raj  auwb,  iX  not 
gether,  do«  sway  wiOi  dM  vabft  of  §^4  M  a  ground. 
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His  latest  and  most  oonttderable  vork,  tho  tie/  wbich  mr.v.xtlmt 
snnnoimts  bis  collection,  exhibits  several  golden  sUtues  in  Asn^m 
repousa^,  embowered  in  scrollwork  of  enamelled  metal  far  ^^^"^ 
too  thin  and  delicate  to  be  possible  in  ceramic  manipula^ 

tiOD. 

This  7i«/,  somewhat  resemblinp^  in  shape  a  nautilus-shell,  LeFee't 
bpirt:^'  unmistakably  metallic  in  sti'ucture,  is  tlie  ^ole  justifi-  p^S^Sti 
cation  of  hii  position  as  heading  the  list  of  eminence  in  ^^Jj^ 
orfevf  rip.  No  one  would  have  begrudged  him  a  unique 
pre-eminence  among  enaraellers,  but  surely,  in  goldsmith 
work  proper,  enamelling  should  be  the  accessory  which 
enriches  the  gold  work,  instead  of  gold  work  being  the 
accessory  wbich  relieves  the  enamel.  That  gold  is  the 
material  used  as  a  substructure  is  a  mere  detail  of  oon- 
yenience  in  the  manufacture,  unless  the  gold  be  in  evidence, 
and  the  merit  of  the  work  mainly  sculptural.  There  is 
much  merit  and  grace  in  the  sculpture,  but  it  is  chiefly 
woriced  separately,  the  figures  being  set  on  the  two  ends  of 
the  n$f»  There  are  some  mouldings,  but  no  considerable 
masses  of  gold  sculpture  in  the  main  body  of  the  cup,  and 
the  figures  are  made  to  appear  more  clo'^ely  onibodiiHl  in 
the  tmity  of  the  enamel-work  than  they  really  are  by  the 
grnreful  coils  and  spirals  of  enamclle<l  ^^cTollwork  and 
foliage  which  surround  them.  Mr.  Le  Pet*  s  stand  is  oppo- 
site the  Frencli  plate  court,  in  tho  central  street,  which 
forms  the  short  axin  of  the  oval  building. 

The  next  on  our  list  is  the  collection  exhibited  by  the  PanniWs 
Brothers  Fannidre,  which,  besides  its  high  order  of  artistic  KSf^tSn. 
merit,  has,  like  the  previously  mentioned  works,  the  ex- 
tremely rare  peculiarity  of  being  the  work  of  the  hands  of 
the  esddbitors  thsmseives.  The  brothers  Fanni^re,  pupils 
of  A^toine  Yeehte,  from  being  art-workmen  in  the  employ 
of  others  have  risen,  by  their  talent  and  industry,  to  an 
independent  commercial  establishment,  and  in  this  exhi- 
bition cany  off  the  first  gold  medal  awarded  to  silver 
plate. 

Their  apecialite  is  a  very  high  perfection  in  repouss^ 
sculpture.  Two -shields,  one  in  iron  and  one  in  st^p],  are 
the  most  remarkable  of  their  works.  The  latter,  being  un- 
fiiii-lnMl.  is  not  ^liuwn  unless  inquired  for,  but  is  the  most 
striking  of  the  two.  The  amount  of  relief  is  gi-eater  than 
has  iit  obably  ever  before  been  attained  in  the  material,  and, 
as  steel  is  not  a  tractable  metal,  it  is  deserving  of  attention 
not  only  for  its  great  artistic  merit,  but  as  defining  the 
limit  within  which  bold  embossing,  almost  amounting  to 
aho-relievo^  retains  its  gemiinely  metallic  chaiaeter. 
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Mm.GA7xxT    SilTer,  if  it  be  buret  by  fbrang  it  into  a  relief  bejond  its 
avps^il^^  powers  of  axptaiaou,  may  be  ][MBitched  np  by  soldering  in 
new  pieces  neatly  enough  to  escape  observation  unless  the 
gjrorand    \)s^  be  Carefully  examined,  and  even  the  back  'may  be 

"  '»for  80  cleaned  up  bv  files  and  rifflers  as  to  show  no  seam. 
There  are  a  pretty  pair  of  saltcellars— bivalve  shells,  sur- 
njoTinted  by  sta,tuettes  of  Neptune  and  Amphitrite  :  a  fine 
iij'  m  IlI  of  a  clock,  not  yet  finished  ;  and  other  works,  all  of 
which  have  a  vigorous  and  original  character. 

liaison  Collectoi's  of  artistic  plate  would  do  well  to  secure  some 

higlliy^'  work  of  Fannii-re's.  Tliiskind  of  plate  has  been  stimulated 
piSefidvor.  artificially  nf  l,\te  by  an  sesthetical  demand  fnr  high  art, 
UMN^tnot  -vv'Uich  critics  eulogise,  but  the  public  do  not  practically  pay 
for  at  a  price  to  make  tlie  production  of  such  things  n 
conunercial  success.  The  works  of  Vechte  and  hLs  two 
most  eminent  pupils,  Morel  Liuleuil  and  Fanni^re,  will  in 
all  probability  make  an  epoch  in  silver  work,  li  it  were 
not  for  their  value  ae  an  advertisement  to  the  firms  who 
employ  these  artists,  at  a  much  greater  outlay  than  the 
prices  obtained  for  their  work  can  oover^  in  order  to  attract 
favourable  criticism  at  exhibitioiis,  this  sort  of  industry 
could  not  exist  at  all.  Nothing  lasts  long  which  is  not  a 
genuinely  sound  commercial  transaction  iu  itself,  and  this 
will  probably  decline  when  the  world  is  weary  of  exhi- 
bitions. In  the  meantime,  these  highly-'wrought  pieces  of 
plate,  though  too  deni-  f'u-  the  general  public,  are  worth,  in 
abour  expended  and  beauty  realised,  more  than  the  prices 
asked  for  them,  and  will  no  doubt  rise  in  value  when  the 
artists  who  made  them  are  dead  and  gone. 

sutr(rrM<(i  It  is  a  questlou  whether  high-art  sculpture  is  practically 
Swe.-u"'^  an  appropriate  form  of  ornament  in  plate,  which,  if  used, 
JJ^**  is  liable  to  bruises  from  all  the  natural  shocks  which  dinner 
and  tFL  tr;iys  must  encounter;  and  if  not  used,  might  just 
a«  well  be  statuary  on  a  small  scale,  unencumbered  by  an 
unnecessary  adaptation  for  holding  salt,  sugar,  teii,  cofiee, 
or  claret.  It  is  very  probable  that  art  might  be  better 
applied  in  making  the  ordinary  services  of  the  table  as 
otfective  and  as  artistic  as  they  oould  be  made  at  a  pur- 
ohaseable  figure  by  bold  conventional  decoration,  vigorously 
oonoeived  and  carefully  designed,  with  a  view  to  rapid  and 
trenchant  re-produetion  in  quantities,  after  much  thought 
had  been  devoted  to  the  original  As  it  is,  the  chefs- 
d'osuvre  now  produced  by  exceptional  art-workmen  do  not 
seem  to  re-act  at  all  favourably  on  the  style  of  ordinary 
plate,  which  remains  as  vulgar  as  ever,  and  is  aold  at  a 
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remunerative  profit  to  a  tasteless  publio.  attnoted  by  the  Mmx^nn 

reputation  of  unsaleable  art-treasures.  A9D8n.vn 

From  Fannieres'  stall  it  is  bnt  a  step  to  look  at  a  charming 
little  set  roflee-pMt,  ereani-jug,  and  sut^^ar-basin)  wliich  might  Jj^Jj^J*"'* 
easily  be  oriouked  in  the  irorij^eous  pomp  and  panoply  of 
Christorto's  show.  It  is  wurtli  all  the  galley  height  of 
alleo;orical  iiiunicipal  impersonations,  and  all  the  surround- 
ing bhoal  ol"  river  godi»  and  goddesses  in  many  tinted  gold. 
It  is  the  cream  of  silver  work,  creamy  in  colour  from  some 
delicate  light  patina,  which  is  a  trade  secret*  Most  ozyded 
silver  is  dull,  dark,  and  leaden :  but  this  has  a  soft  lustre, 
like  a  pure  white  doud  just  touched  with  a  primrose  glow 
of  sunrise.  It  k  not  ambitious  in  soolptnre,  but  delicatelj 
adorned  with  crisp  small  foliage  and  choice  mouldingB. 
Here  and  there  is  a  little  redundance  of  ornament — a  festoon 
or  so  of  flowers  that  might  have  been  dispensed  with ;  but» 
on  the  whole,  it  is  the  most  covetable  little  coffee -service  in 
the  known  world,  and  costs  the  mere  trifle  of  2,()00f.  But 
any  rich  plate-fancier  whose  life  is  good  enough  to  give  him 
a  fair  chance  of  drinking  2,000  cups  of  coffee  out  of  it 
might  find  it  well  worth  his  while  to  give  tenpence  a  day 
extra  for  his  breakfast  for  five  or  six  years,  if  a  thing  of 
beauty  he  a  joy  for  ever.  Near  this  coffee-set  there  is  a 
tea-service,  which  is  quaint  and  grotesque  rather  than 
beautiful.  Four  elephant-heads  support  the  body  of  the 
urn  (out  of  which  they  issue)  on  the  ends  of  their  tranJcs. 
Now,  a  trunk  is  a  pliable  form  of  power,  good  fi>r  lifi&ig, 
but  not  for  propping.  The  tea-service  stands  on  a  table, 
in  which  the  copper  of  which  the  slab  is  formed  serves  as  a 
ground,  on  which  incrustations  of  gold  and  sliver  form  a 
pattern.  The  value  of  tlie  copper  ground  in  setting  off  the 
gold  and  silver  is  much  q:i*eater  than  would  have  been 
anticipated.  It  will  probably  im])rove  as  the  copper  gathere 
its  patina  by  age.  There  is  also  a  pretty  little  tea-service 
in  white,  blue,  and  green  cloisonn^  enamel  In  this  exhibit 
there  are  quantities  of  purely  commercial  plate,  quite 
uiiiiiiiuenced  in  design  by  the  firm's  beist  artiiitii.  X&  EtMmiving 
novelties,  mention  may  be  made  of  silver  services,  engraved  Sj^!*'** 
by  a/^uafortis  and  electridtj :  the  last  a  curious  process, 
and  said  to  be  cheap  ;  but  the  result  is  rather  hard  and 
wiry,  like  a  spotty  pattern  on  hsish  woollen  poplin. 
Chnstofle,  being  a  juror,  is  not  a  competitor. 
Next  to  Fannite  in  award  of  merits  and  opposite  odM 

*  6«id  to  Iw  a  very  Hlight  deetro  depont  of  galA  ptrtialty  robbed  off,  uid 
km^ing  the  colour  mainly  in  ffcccww  of  we  wock. 
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Christofle  in  tlie  court,  ia  Odiot.  His  cliief  pretensions  are 
fouuded  oii  three  fine  pieces  of  massive  plate,  which  in  some 
way  celebmte  the  CreuRot  Ldipa  Mrks--square-shouldered, 
beetle-browed  smiters  of  bloomf^  and  forgers  ol  anvils,  seated 
about  the  feet  of  the  centrepiece  and  candelabra,  hold  great 
weapons  of  Vuloon  and  unfinifthed  bite  of  macliiDery,  as  if 
nesting  from  their  labours.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  origi- 
nality in  the  style,  and  skill  in  overooming  the  art-difficulties 
of  dupofling  cogwheels,  piston-rods  and  oranks  so  as  to  be 
ornamental  rather  than  otherwisa  The  general  run  of 
OdioVs  plate  is  not  sufficiently  remarkable  to  justify  his 
high  place.  It  is  rather  heavy  in  desigD,  and  is  not  im- 
proved by  a  mixture  of  oxyde  with  dead  white  and  burnish. 
All  artificial  tints,  even  if  they  were  pretty  to  begin  with,, 
are  objectionable  as  being  incapable  of  endurinir  tlie  wear 
and  te;ir  of  use  ;  and  honest  work  should  be  brouglit  as  near 
tis  jiossible  to  the  appearance  which  it  can  maintain. 

A  great  deal  of  both  French  and  English  plate  is  dis- 
figured by  this  violent  contrast  of  dead  white  picked  out 
with  burnish.  Neither  condition  of  surface  is  favourable 
to  the  ezhibitimi  of  form.  The  white  takes  eoaxceljr  any 
shade,  and  the  burnished  surfiMO  reAeete  other  o(dou»  too 
much  to  show  either  its  own  colour  or  shapa  The  beat 
aoffiuse  for  sculptured  silver  is  smooth  but  not  poliriied» 
with  a  delicate  open  fretwork  of  cross  hatchings,  formed 
by  short  chisd-marks,  which  produce  the  effect  of  a  delioate 
grain. 

In  Elkington's  exhibit,  which  is  classed  next  to  that  of 
Odiot,  there  is  an  emineTit  example  of  genuine  and  nntnral 
manipulation  of  silver,  accompanied  by  the  higlie-t  nu  i  it 
of  sculptural  design  and  execution,  in  M.  Morel  Ladeuil's 
Milton  shield  illustrating  "Paradise  Lost."*  The  form  of 
this  noble  work  is  a  graceful  oval.  An  outer  and  unwi 
framework  of  gold-incrusted  and  repousse  steel  enchases 
three  silver  compartments,  of  which  the  central  disc  rises 
to  much  higher  relief  thui  the  surrounding  sculpture.  The 
tesult  is  beautiful  and  harmonious,  both  as  to  surface  and 
oolour.  For  this  work  the  jury  of  class  21  have  recom- 
mended the  artist  as  justly  meriting  a  gold  medal. 

The  table  presented  to  the  Princess  <rf  Wales  by  the 
ladies  of  Birmingham  is  another  great  work  of  Morel  La- 
deuil.  It  is  not  new  to  the  English  publicy  who  admired 
it  greatly  at  the  Exhibition  of  1862,  when  it  was  seen  to 


*  QlttftntiQii  pabUib«d  to  the  Art  Joana]  CfttalogiMi  of  Ote  Fnii  Bshi- 
Utkio,p.9l7. 
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much  gi'catcr  advantage  than  it  is  now  ;  for  the  loyalty  of  Ma,CATi'iri' 
the  ladies  of  BirmiDgbam  has  disfigured  its  base  with  some  ANDsiilvfiK 
gold  and  enamel  escutcheons ;  and  the  un»silietic  indnstiy  ^ff?* 
of  the  housemaids  of  Marlborough  House  or  Sandringhamj 
to  whom  the  soft  tints  of  the  sculpture  seemed  too  dull  to 
be  ornamental,  has  considerably  damaged  its  snpeifieies 
by  yigourous  implication  of  emery  or  rott^stona    There  are 
also  some  pretty  ewers  and  plateaux  by  the  f?ame  hand. 
Elkington's  next  most  importtint  work  is  the  international 
trophy  designed  by  Will  ins,  which  has  great  merit,  but  gpo|g|kyhr 
wants  movement,    four  furled  flag's,  forming  the  centre, 
are  uniform  and  stiff    If  one  or  two  of  tln^m  had  been 
unfurled,  and  li.i-  shown  a  little  con8citln^ness  of  wind, 
And  if  tlie  tigirres  seemed  to  be  doing  sonietiiing,  and  the 
horses  and  oxen  appeared  to  bo  going  anywiiere,  though  . 
all  the  items  aie  very  well  modelled,  the  result  would  have  • 
been  more  striking.    On  the  whole^  this  is  not  quite  equal 
to  Odiot's  Greusot  pieces. 

The  International  £lcho  Shield,  the  model  of  which 
seemed  very  promising  a  few  years  ago,  has  been  terribly 
vulgarized  in  the  execution.  All  workmanlike  genuineness 
of  texture  has  been  lost  by  an  application  of  cheap  and 
common  acid-bitten  engraving  in  stiff  and  vulgar  diaper- 
work  where  the  level  surfaces  ought  to  have  been  enriched 
by  the  hammer  and  chisel  with  some  deflly-interwoven 
design  of  roses  and  thistles  congenial  in  design  with  the 
hexagonal  scheme  of  the  shield.  Instead  of  being,  as  the 
model  promised,  a  noble  piece  of  iron  repousse,  it  has  all 
the  character  of  oiDamental  Ciist-iron  work  usually  employed 
in  decorating  fireplaces  and  fenders.  If  this  shield  had 
been  executed  as  the  model  promitied,  Elkington  would  and  crtjwd- 
in  all  probabilitiy  haye  been  placed  before  Odiot— that  is,  ft?m  th?^ 
if  the  best  of  what  the  &rm  possessed  had  been  set  o^*^^ 
out  to  advantage,  instead  of  being  crowded  h%gledy-  ouuiom 
piggledy  into  a  eomer  in  order  to  8]m>w  a  mass  of  electro- 
plate, which  acts  merely  as  dead  weight  to  be  floated  by 
their  works  of  art- 
Hunt  and  Roskell  also  damaged  the  position  which  the 
really  magnificent  objects  they  exhibit  inust  have  forced 
firom  the  jury  if  unencumbered  and  unobscured,  by  crowding 
their  space  with  nmch  that  had  better  have  been  ielt  ;it 
home.  The  grent  Breadalbane  candelabrum,  by  Vechte, 
the  hnest  thing  mI'  iu  kind  ever  produced,  with  the  platinum 
missal-cuvcr  m.ule  for  the  Due  d'Aumale,  the  large  gold 
medallion  made  for  Cardinal  Wiseman,  and  the  Ellesmere 
vasu,  by  the  same  artist,  aloug  with  mn\Q  of  the  beat 
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iCBtOmsT  spedmens  of  Aimstead's  ratiier  unequal,  but,  m  some  in- 
AvosiLTn  Canoes  very  characteristic  vork,  togetiier  with  a  well- 
selected  sample  of  the  firm's  polished*  (not  burnished) 
plate,  which  is  &r  better  in  its  kind  than  any  France 
produces,  might,  if  skilfiilly  arranged,  have  eclisped  all 
competition.  But  these  gems  of  art  and  samples  of  excellent 
manufacture  were  elbowed  out  of  })1jicc  and  stared  out  of 
countenance  by  glaring  heaps  of  snow-white  stags  and 
unattractive  mt^t  il  of  every  shape.    The  growing  merit  f>r 
some  oi  tiie  younger  artists  in  Messrs.  Hunt  and  lloskeli's 
employ  receive  and  deserve  honourable  mention — Messrs. 
Barret  and  Carter  in  modelling,  and  Mr.  Hoiliday  in  steel 
repousse ;  but  there  are  no  very  important  additions  to 
High  art    the  works  exhibited  in  1862.   The  fibct  is^  that  this  firm, 
S^fy'u'il^  having  spent  enormous  sums  of  money  on  very  high-art 
unAteiiie.  workmanship,  do  not  find  the  British  purchaser's  taste 
oonrespond  ivith  the  theories  of  the  art-critic,  and  appear 
content  to  rest  on  the  European  celebrity  they  have  alrrady 
obtained  The  jury  confirm  and  renew  by"  rappel  "  the  great 
gold  medals  of  honour  obtained  both  by  Hunt  and  RoskeU 
and  their  principal  co-operator,  Vechte,  in  iSoo,  to  which, 
according  to  the  theory  of  the  Imperial  Conimis.siou,  a  new 
medal  in  specie,  coined  in  ibU?,  could  add  nothing  but  its 
weight  in  bullion, 
gmveb         Armand  Calliat  and  Poussielgue  are  two  rival  firms  in 
ecclesiatiLical  plate.    The  former  has  made  great  progress  of 
late  in  rich  combinations  of  gohl,  silver,  and  enamel  work 
for  oroaers,  ostensoits,  shrines,  pyxes,  crucifixes,  and  aU 
the  peiaphemalia  of  Boman  Catholic  wozship.   There  is 
often  much  taste  and  harmcnious  softness  in  his  specimens^ 
qualities  by  no  means  easy  to  unite  with  laviBh  variety  of 
gorgeous  colours.     Poussielgue  has  been  much  longer 
before  the  public,  and  has  made  less  eflfort  for  this  exposi- 
tion ;  Itis  style  is  more  solid  and  less  richly  ornate.  He 
has,  moreover,  had  the  advantage  of  the  inspirations  of 
M.  Violiet  lo  Due,  some  of  whose  designs,  executed  by 
I'oussielgue  and  Bachelet,  should  be  looked  at  by  our  manu- 
lactui^rs  of  church  bra8S-work« 


*  relish  is  prodaced  by  rubbing  the  8ur&ce  with  a  suecessuMi  of  cattiog 
powden>,  getting  tiner  and  finer  in  gndn,  till  tiie  pol^ta*  flidthet -widi  rovgv 

n;  plied  by  the  hand.  Its  principle*  is  wearing  dowB  inequalities  in  the  surface. 
Uurnish  i.-*  obtainecl  by  applying  strong  pressure  and  friction  of  a  brillant 
surface  in  steel  or  agate  to  the  smooth  mttui.  This  pressure  consolidates 
the  grain  of  the  silver,  and  reproduces  by  COOUCt  the  snr^e  of  the  too 
on  ihi  iil)ifct  to  be  brightened.  But  the  force  nsed  has  a  vibratory  action, 
which  uuiiks  itself  in  the  tremulous  reflections  seen  in  burnished  plate,  wtiiie 
the  genllo  nbhing  repays  H»  gnntwr  labour  by  an  eTcn  toft  repoft  of  larftoo. 
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Froment  Meorice  shows  a  lai^  and  Tery  liandsome  mb.caylkt 
collection  of  high-class  plate.  Handsome  is  the  word  which  aSv  ?n  v  bb 
best  expresses  the  character  of  his  work.    His  art,  where 
sculpture  enters,  as  it  does  rather  too  copiously  into  his  STurS^the 
larfjer  pieces,  is  not  of  the  first  order,  Ijiit  liis  plate  is  solid,  Huntnnd 
highly  linislied,  and  effective,  from  a  smootli  luxurious  piuia! 
richness  of  quality  "\^'hic'li  euiinently  fits  it  for  aristocmtic 
me.    Now,  the  pmcticiil  purpose  of  plate  beinir  rather  to 
finnish  the  tables  of  the  rich  with  handsome  and  service- 
able silver  than  to  provide  art-treasures  for  the  cabinets  of 
collectors,  Froment  Meurice,  from  this  point  of  view,  seems 
to  deserve  a  higher  rank  than  he  has  recdved,  while  Odiot 
has  been  somewhat  overrated.   Odiot's  great  Crensot  pieces 
are  oertouily  finer  than  anything  of  the  kind  in  F.  Meurice's 
exliibit,  but  Froment  Meurioe  quite  as  decidedly  surpasses 
Odiot  in  the  variety  of  design  and  excellent  execntion  of 
plate  proper  as  distinguished  from  monumental  and  art- 
treaisure  works  in  silver. 

Hancock  has  a  vast  display  f»r  ina«^sive  and  costly  cu|>s,  UaaeoA. 
vases,  and  candelabra,  most  of  them  modelled  by  the 
sculptors  Monti  and  Armstead.  Many  portions  of  flie 
modelling  are  very  fine  in  themselves,  but  the  construeti<m 
and  composition  of  the  piecas  are  usually  uunieUiLlie  in 
character.  Many  of  them  would  look  as  well  or  better  if 
carved  in  marble. 

To  have  the  metallic  character  of  ornament,  a  vase  should  ThAiMiaiiie 
be  d««gned  hy  a  netal-woiker  who  knowi;  wbUe  be  is  ISST^'" 
moulding  his  wax,  that  the  form  will  have  to  be  got  out  of 
a  flat  piece  of  metal,  so  that  his  dengn  is  modified  by  the 
difficulties  or  imposBibilities  be  foresees.  Casting  has  no 
difhculties  that  may  not  be  overcome.  It  is  sculpture,  pure 
and  simple,  with  even  more  ft-eedoui  than  h  afforded  by 
murT»le,  wli^ro  tho  fra'jility  of  material  limit.s  tlie  tiueuess 
of  the  carving  and  uudeicutting.  Freedom  becomes  dan- 
gerous when  the  cliaracteristic  qualities  of  an  art  have 
established  themselves  under  limiUitions. 

By  1  luploying  cast-work,  instead  of  repoussd,  the  artist  ^^^^ 
not  only  encumbers  himself  with  a  dangerous  liberty  in  wituem- 
debign,  bnt  deprives  himself  of  a  tentative  freedom  in '  ^' 
execntion.    The  thin  tough  sheets  of  malleable  rolled 
metol  in  which  repouss^  is  executed  can,  within  certain 
bounds  of  tension,  be  pushed  from  the  front  or  the  back, 
tin  the  form  satisfies  the  artist's  ^e.    The  cast-work 
can  only  be  chiselled  and  filed  from  the  outside.    It  is 
too  thick,  and  often  too  crystalline  in  texture,  to  bear 
hammering  out  from  witliin.    Besides  metals — especially 
s.  I  1 
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MU.CAYT.1.T  precious  metals — shrink  a  great  deal  in  cooling,  and 
ahds\lvbr  therefore  oome  out  of  moulds  they  are  c:\.st  in,  smaller  than 
^—"^  the  model  moulded  from.  This  shrinkage  often  leaves 
flaws  in  the  casting,  holes  or  spongy  plaoes  whicli  li.ive  to 
be  patched  up.  In  short,  the  metal  whicli  lins  been  cast 
Is  altogether  less  tractable  and  less  trustworthy  than  tliat 
whicli^ias  been  laminated  from  the  ingot  by  rollers,  or — 
what  h  still  better— f(3rged  on  the  anvil.  The  thinner  the 
casting,  the  more  liable  it  is  to  flaws  j  and  %vherever 
genuine  hammer  and  punch  work  can  be  used  it  is  not 
only  sounder  and  stronger,  but  looks  better  than  casting.^ 

Wagner,  the  principal  goldsmith  of  the  King  of  Frussis, 
has  a  pretty  dessert  service  in  repouss^,  and  a  very  credit- 
able idiow  of  platei  He  has  no  particularly  national 
diaxaeier  of  vork^  having  studied  many  years  in  Paris  as 
a  chaser. 

Eu..  n  1  Sankoff,  in  the  Bussian  Court,  has  a  large  display  of 
silver  work.  flemi-barbarous  picturesque  plate,  the  design  of 

whioh  is  mainly  founded  on  the  national  cream  and  butter 
jars,  lidded  in  silver  imitation  of  coarse  white  cloth ;  while 
the  jar  is  gilt  and  swathed  with  rush  ribbons  in  dark 
oxydiscd  silver.  This  design,  in  differeut  sized  jars,  is 
ada])ted  to  urns,  tea  and  coffee  pots,  cream  jugs,  sugar- 
l>asins,  &c.  Among  all  this  dark  and  heavy-looking  work, 
it  is  curious  to  see  a  most  perfect  facsimile  in  silver  of  a 
wliite  satin  shoe,  with  a  crisp  white  satin  rosette.  The 
mild,  pure  pearly  lustre  of  the  stuff  is  so  perfectly  repre- 
sented^  that  one  can  hardly  believe  at  first  that  it  is  not 
satin.  One  mi^ht  fimoj  that  the  fairy  genius  of  dviluation, 
alighting  in  this  strange  barbaric  region  of  art,  had  fled 
in  dismay,  leaving  her  slipper  behind  her,  like  Cinderella, 
T]i  i-e  is  in  SazikoflTs  collcMstion,  however,  a  fine  bold  piece 
of  embossed  sculpture,  hammered  out  of  thick  silver.  This 
large  semi-circular  panel  set  in  an  oak  frame  is  evidently 
meant  to  surmount  some  inner  doorway  of  a  church,  or 
some  altarpiece.  The  model  was  made  by  Yitali,  recently 
UraSSiU  deceased.  Unfortunately,  tlie  relief  is,  in  some  places  too 
leiieT.  higli  to  1)6  got  out  of  the  metal  without  breaking  it,  and 
some  of  the  more  prominent  figures  are  wrought  separately 
and  soldered  on,  lapporte,  by  examining  the  back  the 
observer  wiU  perceive  where  this  piecing  w  ork  has  been 
resorted  to,  and  will  loam  what  can  be  done  and  what  can 
not  be  done  by  the  repouss^  process.  The  result  would 
certsinly  have  been  more  sati^tory  if  the  designer  had 
restricted  his  model  within  the  limits  of  what  was  possible 
without  patching  the  original  sheet  of  metal. 
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Badolfi  ezbibito  ha&i  in  the  IVench  and  the  Danish  mk^oatut 
divi8ioi!&  He  had  tiie  merit  d  populaiiihig  a  tolerably 
good  imitaiicm  of  medieBral  art  in  ornaments,  and  hia  stall  • 
was  greatly  admired  in  the  Exposition  of  1855.  Hia  work« 
however^  has  not  improved  since  then,  and  his  rather  florid 
oolonring  and  imperfect  sculpture  have  caused  his  mann&e- 
ture  to  decline  in  popularity  and  fall  a  little  out  of  data. 

Harry  Emmanuel  draws  crowds  to  his  stand  by  the  per- 
formances of  a  wonderful  mechanical  swan  in  repouss<5  silver. 
This  2^ceful  automaton  tui-ns  the  jointed  feathers  of  its  neck 
so  as  to  curve  its  iiead  down  over  its  tail  with  a  very 
natural  movement.  Then  it  writhes  round  again,  and,  open- 
ing its  bill,  takes  up  a  fish  from  the  turning  spiral  of 
twisted  glass,  which  represents  running  water,  the  whole 
being  done  by  some  clockwork  liiachinery,  which  at  the 
same  time  emits  a  jangUng  metallic  music  of  a  wild  and 
nneannysort.  The  swan  is  an  ancient  piece  which  Mr« 
Emmanuel  has  refitted.  He  exhibits  also  sereral  shields* 
some  cast  and  chased,  others  in  repouas^  and  four  tazza 
plateanSy  all  the  reponssd  work  being  executed  by  Pairpointw 
This  artist,  though  still  a  younff  man,  is  the  best  known  of 
English  performers  in  that  line.  Armstead  is  more  a 
modeller  than  a  chaser.  His  works  are  principally  in  cast 
metal,  which  is  chased  and  cleaned  up  by  other  hands, 
though  he  gives  the  last  tonches  himself  principally 
with  the  riffli^r  * 

Close  to  KniuiaTiners  stand  some  good  sprrinien  of  parcel- 
gilt  silver  are  shown  by  Watlier.^t*  >n.  Two  ruse-water  ewers 
and  dishes,  handsomely  chased  witliout  ambitious  sculpture, 
very  good  t)i  their  kind,  and  of  a  kind  which  is  effective 
when  well  designed,  while  the  execution  demands  only  the 
hand  of  a  good  workman. 

Wherever  scalptme  enters,  unless  the  executing  hand  be  ;[ 
that  of  an  artist^  the  result^  however  well  modelled  in  the  M>>||^>pj)iicft- 
wax^  is  sure  to  be  vulgarised  in  the  salver.   It  is,  thereforSi  Muiptom. 
much  safer  to  keep  dear  of  sculpture,  unless  it  be  done 
by  the  hand  of  a  master  competent  alike  in  wax  and 
metal 

It  would,  however,  be  probably  a  much  more  profitable 
application  of  good  art  for  those  firms  who  do  posse  s  good 
metal  sculptoi-s  to  spread  their  work  over  a  large  number  of 
useful  pieces  of  plate  instead  of  concentrating  it  on  large  and 


•  millert  (riffiotres  in  French)  are  curved  files,  in  shape  resembling 
moddling  tools.  us.  d  in  finidiiiig  a&dflnoottuDg  metal  work.  The  best  w» 
made  ia  Faris,  hj  itenard. 
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u^cxTXKT  oHen  ii8e1«68  and  imsaleable  objects.   For  inatanoe,  a  claret 
s'lLTEB  jug,  teapot^  salvev,  and  sugar  basin,  cream  jug,  soup  ttxreen, 
'''ilif'    urn,  or  wine-cooler,  of  good  proportions  and  shape,  in  per- 
fectly plain  polished  silver,  might  be  quadrupled  in  valae 

by  some  really  goofl  l»its  of  sculpture,  embossed  wherever 
the  constructional  features  of  the  piece  demanded  acoentna- 

tiOD. 

Howto^  To  work  out  this  hint  well,  would,  I  am  convinced,  make 
most  of  our  a  ncw  era  in  plate.  We  have  the  high  art  and  we  have  the 
a?pi?cit1on  goud  wol  kiii;iiisliip  foi*  handsoiiic  utilit}  ,  hut  we  have  not 
yet  succeeded  in  utilising  our  art  by  making  our  service- 


to  niaiiuntc- 
tore. 


able  plate  aaiifltie  vithin  purobasable  limits. 
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Bepobt  on  Bbokzxs,  and  other  Abt-cabtihqs^  and  Be-  ''^^^f^ 
pou88^wOBK.-^(ClaaB  22,)-— By  Gsobob  Wjllub,  Eaq,,  BBosm^ 
South  Kensington  Maseum*  — 


Introduotion. 

Ik  order  to  define  clearly  the  scope  and  purpose  of  this  ^jj^jj^. 
report^  it  is  desirable  that  the  chis^sificiition  of  the  industries  tim*  ^' 
coming  under  the  head  of  Class  22,  as  given  on  the  authority 
of  M.  Barbcdicniic,  one  of  the  committee  of  admission  to 
this  class  for  France,  should  be  quoted  : — 

1.  Artistic  bronzes  and  oruainental  bronzes,  inciutUng 
statucH,  statuettes,  clocks,  vasies,  decuruLive  candcla))ni,  8c<\ 

2.  Iron  castings,  comprising  figures,  vases,  tazza,  fbimtains, 
candelabra,  raiiings,  balconies^  CiObdc;:i  and  xukceilaueous 
articles. 

3.  Imitation  bronze  (compositbn),  imdtiding  oomposttion 
for  dock-caees^  tazzo,  voses^  candlestieksi  &G. 

4.  BepoosB^worky  including  figuzes,  vases,  ornaments, 

5.  Galvanised  oast  iron. 

6.  Zino  figures  and  onuunents,  statues,  statuettes*  clocks, 

vases,  &c 

It  will  be  seen  that  tliis  includes  a  tolerably  mdc  range 
of  industry,  although  all  bearing,  with  the  exception  of  the 
rcpouase-work,  in  one  direction — that  of  casting  in  metal. 
The  peculiarities  and  artistic  effects  to  be  examined  and 
reported  upon  are,  therefore,  one  in  principle,  iiowcver  much 
they  may  vary  in  detail. 

The  w^^-^^lHff  alloy  called  bronze  yariea  sligiitly  in  its  J^j^j^j^""* 
composition  in  various  countries.  In  SVance^  which  is  most  Sroy.and 
undoubtedly  the  leading  producer  of  this  class  of  artistic  and 
decorative  works,  the  principal  metals  employed  are ''the 
'*  copper  of  Chili,  Kutssia,  New  Zealand,  and  Minnesota,  on 
**  Lake  Superior,  but  the  greater  portion  from  Chili ;  zinc 
*'  from  Silesia  and  the  Viol le  Montague;  tin  from  Banca, 
"  Sumatra,  and  Cornwall."  M.  Barbcdicnne,  from  whom 
this  statement  is  quoted,  also  sUites  that  the  zinc  used  in 
iVaTir(>  for  the  purpose  ot  casting  figures,  «kic.,  to  be  after- 
wariis  wiuiigiit  into  imitations  of  bronze  by  the  electro- 
deposit  process  and  artificial  colouring,  is  chiufiy  that  of  the 
Viullc  Montague. 

The  principal  countries  wluch  exhibit  bronzes  in  tho  ^|^^ 
UntTerBal  Exhibition  of  1867  are  Fn^nce,  Prussia,  Austria,  woriu. 
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Mir. MVvu.ib  Riiggia,  Italy,  Belc^him,  and  the  United  States  of  America. 
B&o»z£s,  England  is  practically  unrepresented  ia  this  specialty  of 
Class  22. 

The  conditions  necessary  for  the  development  of  this 
branch  of  industrial  art  appear  to  be  a  knowledge  of  the 
principles  oi  ariistic  design  and  a  love  of  art  fairly  spread 
through  the  people  genenlly.  The  exoeptional  pcoducts 
exhibited  by  some  of  the  eountriefl  quoted,  howerw  excel- 
lent in  themselvesj  are  no  evidence  that  the  public  eentiment 
existing  in  these  countries  at  all  approiicheB  what  we  see  at 
this  day  In  Fiance,  and  especially  in  Paris. 

Partaking  80  laigely  of  the  highest  artifltic  elements  of 
design,  the  bronze  manufacture  may  be  considered  a  trade 
only  by  tlie  extent  to  which  it  is  or  can  be  carried  in  the 
constant  re]^ro(lnction  of  t!ie  ?;\mo  subjects.  Beyond  its  power 
of  extension  and  the  readincs^^  ^vith  whieh  the  designs  and 
models,  together  with  the  ]>ropcr  appliances  for  repetition, 
can  1)C  obtained  in  a  properly  trained  community,  the  manu- 
fucturo  of  bronzes  and  high-class  metal  castings  is  in  reality 
a  fine  art>  and  depends  for  its  snooess  upon  its  dose  approxi- 
mation to»  and  continnons  connection  with,  the  art  of  sculp- 
ture in  its  best  and  most  enduring  fonna.  The  marrdloua 
reproductions  of  antique  bronzes  exhibited  in  the  Italian 
section  of  the  Exhibition  would  go  far  to  prove  this,  even  if 
it  were  not  patent  to  everyone  that  the  education  and  triun- 
ing  of  the  bronzist  who  is  to  be  at  all  successful  In  his  busi- 
ness, must  be  essentially  thnt  of  the  arli=t  ;  for  however 
skilfully  the  model  may  be  executed,  or  ho  \vc%  (  r  perfect  the 
casting  produced  from  it,  tlie  fact  that  the  liuiish  must  be  that 
of  the  artist  is  self-evident. 

This  report  must  then,  whilst  treating  of  manuiacturing 
tecimicalitics,  branch  off  also  into  considerations  of  art,  and 
of  those  principles  which  govern  the  production  of  art-objects 
in  the  yarious  materials  and  bj  the  numerous  methods  which 
it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  and  treat  upon.  This  will, 
however,  be  done  more  in  an  explanatory  than  in  a  critical 
sense,  in  order  that  the  attention  of  those  specially  interested 
in  these  important  phases  of  human  industry  and  art-practice 
may  be  enabled  to  examine  for  themselves,  when  the  oppor- 
tunity prcscTife,  ihc  various:  works  and  productions  it  may  he 
thought  advisable  to  .«ingle  out  as  illustrations  of  the  present 
position  of  the  art-manufacture  of  bronzes  and  kindred  works 
in  mctnl,  as  exhibited  by  those  countries  which  take  part  in 
the  Universal  Exhibition  of  1867. 
ment  oftiia  arrangement  and  classification  of  the  works  in  the 

SSibiS*  ^^'^^'^g  ^f  Exhibition  is  very  far  from  being  consistent 
imiMiaf.'^  with  the  official  programme.   In  addition  to  the  examples 
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in  Class  2*2,  ornamental  castings  m  iron  are  placed  in  class  MK.WAuii 
40,  "  Miiiiiig        Metallurgy  ;"  and  bronze?^  are,  an  a  matter  BsMMm, 
of  course,  exhibited  in  Class  3,  "  Sculpture,  Sec.;'  as  objectii  of  ^ 
fine  art.    The  class  in  which  udv  \n  orks  specially  referred  to 
are  placed  will,  however,  be  indicated  a^i  a  key  to  their  position 
in  the  building,  and  works  exhibited  in  the  park  will  hQ  ad 
distinotly  pointed  out  as  oiroumstanoes  wiU  allow. 

France. 

The  extent  to  which  objects  of  art  in  bronze  are  prodaoed  Fbavoi. 
in  France  is  fairly  illustrated  by  the  varied  productions 
exhibitod,  chiefly,  as  a  matter  of  course,  by  the  bronzists  of 
Paris;  as  that  oity  is  the  centre  of  this  olass  of  metal* 
work. 

According  to  M.  Barljcdienne,  the  bronzo  industry  cm-  sLitiMusof 
ploys  about  11,0U0  workineu,  whose  wages  vary  I'rom  3s.  Od.  Uvu^^^nd*. 
to  &d,  per  day,  the  more  skilful  and  arLiatic  obtaining 
much  higher  payment.  The  value  oi  the  annual  production 
of  bruuzes  in  i'\auee  id  estimated  at  70,000,000f.,  or 
2^800,000^  sterling.  Formerly  the  exports  were  much 
laxger  than  they  haye  been  of  late  yeara  The  exports  in 
1863  amounted  to  44>000«000f,9  or  about  1,800^0001  stei^ 
ling.  In  1864  this  fell  to  40,000,000f.,  or  about  1,640,0001 
sterling;  the  diminution  in  1865  being  a  further  amount 
of  6,000,000f.,  or  210,000/.,  giving  the  total  exports  for  that 
year  as  1»4SO,000/.  sterling.  The  returns  for  1866  have  not 
yet  been  made  up,  but  it  is  expected  that  a  further  diminu* 
tion  will  have  taken  place. 

M.  Barbedienne  attributes  this  falling  off  to  competition  outMor 
in  Knirland,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Ruj?sin,  in  which 
countries  efforts  have  been  made  to  cstabli^jh  ihc  production 
of  bronze-s  for  honie  demands,  if  not  lV)i  exportation,  thus 
bringing  thcee  counuies  into  a  double  competition  with 
France. 

I  am  inclined  to  doubt  this  oondusion.  Ciartainly  in  Eng- 
land there  can  scarcely  be  sud  to  be  any  decided  productian 
of  commerdal  bronzes.  Our  efforts  have  been  <miefly  con- 
fined to  the  production  of  works  of  a  large  and  important 
character  for  public  monuments,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
one  or  two  houses,  the  smaller  works  are  not  produced  at 
all,  and  by  these  houses  in  yetf  small  quantities  £;>r  home 
demand  only. 

From  the  dates  given  by  M.  Barbedienne  I  should  at- 
tribuio  the  decline  in  the  demand  for  bronzes  to  the  civil 
war  in  America,  ng  from  })erbonal  observation  I  know  that  a 
great  demand  for  this  cla^3  of  art>objects  had  been  gradually 
springing  up  in  the  United  States  for  eight  or  ten  years 
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prior  to  1861-62.  Fashion  may  rao(!lfy  the  demand  in  sonic 
degree,  but  the  production  of  bronzes  in  any  other  country 
except  France  is  shown  by  tlie  prcbcnt  Universal  Exhibition 
to  be  HO  exceptional,  that  the  tailing  oflf  in  the  exi)orts  niuet 
be  iiccounted  ibr  in  some  other  way  than  by  that  of  foreign 
competitioii. 

The  rise  and  progress  of  the  bronze  manu&eiQre  in  Franco 
are  attributable  to  the  almost  unWenal  spread  of  a  lo?e  of 
art  and  decoration  during  the  last  twenty  years.  In  1844, 
the  year  of  the  quinquennial  exliibition  of  manufaetores^  I 
visited  nearly  every  bronze  foundry  in  Paris ;  and  therefore 
can,  from  personal  observation,  confirm  the  statement  of 
M.  Barbedicnnc  that  it  is  within  the  period  named  by  him, 
in  his  iutroductluu  to  the  catiiloguc  of  Class  22,  that  this  im- 
portant and  iTiteresting  industry  has  had  its  Hmc;  as  also  the 
fact  that  no  ill iportant  improvement  has  taken  place  within 
that  period  na  regards  the  uiaieiiais,  tools,  or  general  appli- 
ances of  manufacture^  but  that  the  progress  has  been  entirely 
due  to  the  development  of  a  knowledge  of  art  and  the  pro- 

fressive  elevation  of  taste,  not  only  amongst  the  workers  in 
ronze  but  amongst  the  geaeml  public. 
As  regards  the  workers,  so  anxious  were  the  leading  men 
occupied  in  the  bronae  trade,  about  1843-44,  for  the  proper 
education  of  all  connected  with  this  industry  that  they 
established  a  school  of  nrt*  or  design,  specially  for  the 
bronzists  of  Paris,  which  received  pecimiary  adsifsttmcc  from 
the  municipality  of  Paris,  and  also  from  the  Government. 
In  this  school  nothint;  was  taught  that  did  not  bear  directly 
upuu  the  pursuit  of  the  oUident,  who  mu^it  be  employed,  or 
intended  to  be  employed,  in  a  bronze  foimdry  or  the  ateliers 
conneeted  with  sudi  an  establishment.  This  sehooi  was  sub- 
sequently abandoned ;  and  of  late  years  the  association  of 
bronzists  of  Paris  have  ^iven  periodical  prizes  for  the  best 
works  executed  by  the  rising  talent  employed  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  industry.  This  association  (Soci^td  des  Fabri- 
cants  de  Bronze)  exhibits  in  a'collective  form  (Class  94,  No. 
153)  the  various  works  to  which  prizes  have  been  awarded 
since  1855  for  desi<i:n3,  models,  castings,  clia^inir,  repous£<^, 
and  spun  work,  turnery  in  brass,  bronze,  htkI  copper.  The 
opcratious  of  this  society  in  the  direction  iKuned,  fill  up  the 
void  occasioucd  by  the  abandonment  of  the  special  Mchoc*! ; 
and  the  system  now  pursued  appeiirs  to  be  the  best,  us  it  lias 
the  effect  of  enoouraging  the  attendance  of  the  young  work- 
men in  the  classes  of  the  various  art  schools  of  Parisy  and 
developmg  the  skill  and  ability  acquired  both  in  the  aobool 
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and  the  workshop*  in  a  practical  direction.   Thus,  the  theoiy  Hi.  Vaui» 
of  art  and  the  practice  of  handicraft  power  hoth  work  to  bkStimi, 
the  same  end.    The  rewards  being  <^vcn  by  those  who  are  ffi 
best  acquninted  with  the  special  wants  of  tlic  industry  which 
it  is  the  purpose  of  that  association  to  fonter  and  cncoura;^e, 
ia  an  important  element  in  insuring  a  wise  and  judicious 
luliuiriistration  of  the  means  at  their  disposal  and  justice  in  the 
awards ;  whilst  the  buccebai'ul  competitors  are  jiraetically 
ensured  suitable  employment  by  those  who  require  their 
asaistanoe. 

The  iFteneh  toonaes  maybe  broadly  diTided  into  two ^yg^ 
daases:—  vraicn 

1.  Thofle  whtoh  are  designed  and  modelled  as  works  of 
sculpture,  and  owe  their  interest  and  tralne  to  the  higher 
qualities  of  fine  art,  in  which  statuesque  BOTerity  of  foruiy 
expression,  and  di«j;nity  of  treatment  are  combined  to  produce 
a  "-iven  result  in  the  material  selected,  without  factitious  aids 
I'rom  variation  of  colour*  gilding  or  silvering,  or  combination 
with  other  materials. 

2,  Those  which  are  essentially  decorative  in  character,  and 
which,  whilst  possessing  many  of  the  qualities  of  those  uauiLil 
above,  are  yet  so  finished  in  detail  and  so  varied  in  thcii- 
cfiects  of  colour,  gilding,  nlvering,  and  enamelling  as  to 
midce  them  ornamental  and  picturesque,  rather  than  statu- 
esque  and  severe. 

Upon  the  capaoity  to  produce  works  in  the  first  class 
the  power  to  achieve  success  in  the  second  class  must  entirely 
depend.  The  art  education  of  the  hronzist  in  France  is  that 
of  the  sculptor,  and  the  power  thus  cidtivated  is  directed  to 
the  special  manufacture  or  continuous  repetition  of  de^gnsi 
The  growinj^  demaii  l  ot  the  last  20  years  has  undoubtedly 
encourapred  the  development  of  tliis  kind  of  art-skill  until  it 
has  produced  an  important  industry  of  great  uational  import- 
ance, not  only  in  this  special  direction,  but  also  in  the 
productiun  of  works  in  iron  and  zinc. 

It  was  easy  to  see  that  the  aicill  manifested  by  the  bronze  ^i»uof^ 
casters  and  chasers  of  Paris  in  1844  would,  at  no  very  mmOK 
distant  period,  be  directed  to  the  manipulation  of  oma-  %!iJSSa 
mental  and  decorative  iron  castings ;  although  at  that 
period  very  little  had  been  done  in  this  direction,  and  the 
iron  trade  of  France  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  had  even 
an  incipient  existence.    Personally,  I  regarded  the  position 
of  the  bronze  manufacture  at  that  period  with  a  lively 
interest ;  not  so  iiuk  h  in  relation  to  itself  as  in  its  probable 
bearing  u|K>n  tlu;  ornamental  iron  trade  of  England.    In  the 
present  Lxhibition  we  see  the  very  result  which  everyone 
would  naturally  expect  after  examining  carefully  into  all  tho 
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Mb.  Waujs  bcaringb  of  this  question,  in  the  exposition  of  ornamental 
BaoxKsa,  iron  castingii  in  which  the  skill  of  the  bronzist  and  the  artist 
has  been  successfully  combined  with  the  best  science  of  the 
irouibundcr  and  trained  metaUminst  Korhti  the  flkUl  thus 
developed  and  carefully  culttTated  fidled  to  xmcI  upon  tiia 
piaetioe  of  the  bionadst.  The  efforta  of  the  latter  to  over- 
come  wbaty  at  first  si^ht,  appear  msurmountable  difficulties 
in  easting  art  works  m  iron  in  one  piece,  from  the  &ot  that 
the  syetem  of  firing  on  "  portions  whioh  in  bronze  can  bo 
cast  separately  cannot  be  applied  to  iron,  has  led  to  the 
adoption  of  a  similar  course  of  action  in  the  castinp^  of  bronze 
fi<jnres  and  groups  in  one  piece,  thus  eventually  simplifying 
and  cheapening  the  process.  It  is,  therefore,  perfectly  in 
accordance  with  common  sense  and  experience  to  assume 
that  many  important  works  in  bronze  of  a  complicated 
character  produced  on  this  occasion  owe  nuich  of  their 
success  to  the  manipulative  skill  and  experience  g^ed  by 
the  moulder  in  the  saoceBafol  efforts  to  produce  &e  works 
in  the  inferior*  or  at  least  cheaper,  metal,  iron>  from  the  &ct 
that  if  produced  at  all  they  nmst  be  oast  in  one  piece. 

This  law  of  action  and  re-action  In  Tariooa  pnaaes  of  in- 
dustry is  one  which  is  singularly  illustrated  in  several  sectioiis 
of  this  £zhibitiion. 

Fixe  Art  Bronzes. 

brou^  Taking  the  tirst-named  class  of  bronzes  into  consideration, 
vi't'"-  .  the  ])rincipal  works  are  represented  by  Victor  Thicl)iiut, 
caluij^^i.  '  144,  Rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Denis,  Piu'is  (class  22,  No.  26), 
and  also  in  the  central  garden,  as  objccta  of  fine  art^  bj  the 
artists  who  designed  and  modelled  them.  As  works  of  fine 
art  in  bronxe»  Thiebaut's  castings  stand  veiy  high^  and 
deserve  careftd  examination  The  most  remarkal£  are  a 
series  of  statues,  life  siae,  designed  and  modelled  by  several 
able  sculptors,  most  of  these  being  cast  by  Thiebaut  One 
is  by  De  la  Planche  (686,  Fine  Arts),  a  boy  standing  on  the 
bacK  of  a  tortoise  with  a  bnllruBh  poised  above  his  head,  as 
if  using  it  as  a  whip.  T!io  spirit,  expression,  and  rompo- 
sition  of  thii*  work  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  iii;it(  ritd  in 
which  it  is  produced.  Another  is  entitled  "  The  Winner  of 
a  Cock  Fight"  (74,  Fine  Arts),  a  boy  runninEr  with  a  pet 
cock  held  caressingly  on  one  jum,  modelled  by  A.  Faiguiere. 

The  Young  Equilibrist,"  aa  it  is  aptly  namedj  is  also  an 
excellent  nrfA  of  the  same  dass.  It  rofneseDts  a  boy  spin- 
ning and  balancing  a  plate  on  the  point  of  a  stiok.  This  ia 
designed.and  modeUed  by  Blancfaud  (628»  Eine  Arts).  A 
boy  with  a  tambourine  "  The  Saltarelle  Danoer,**  by  Sanson 
(825,  Fine  Arts)>  is  another  work  of  the  same  enaraoter; 
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wbilst  the  bronze  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  represented  as  a  boy,  MilWaixu 
preaching,  designed  and  modelled  by  P.  Dubois  (700,  Mno  bbo^nxk^ 
Arts),  differs  from  the  works  above  quoted  by  ita  sternness, 
severity,  and  ruggednw  of  chacacter^  not  00  much  of  treat* 
xncnt  as  expression. 

All  these  works  are  excellent  illustrations  of  artistic  character  of 
modelling  and  design,  as  adapted  to  this  special  nmterial  and  iiM"(i«iting. 
mode  of  |a-oduction.  There  is  no  trick  in  ilvt^i  making  them 
appureuLly,  it  not  really,  difficult  to  mould  and  cast,  and  then 
overcomii^  these  difficultieB  by  methods  akilfally  provided 
for  in  the  oonrse  of  tbo  modeUmg ;  thus  fireqnenUy  prodno- 
ing  II  con0tnuned  result  m  the  arrangement  of  the  ^ruup  or 
poflO  of  the  fiffore.  Eveiythmg  has  been  kept  emiple  in 
treatment^  and  there  Ib  a  natural  look  about  each  figure 
which  takes  it  out  of  the  class  of  oommonplace  works  iu 
bronie  or  marble.  No  effort  has  been  made  to  avoid  firing 
on  "  separate  parts  essential  to  the  completion  of  the  design : 
and  when  this  is  done  it  is  with  such  consummate  skill  as 
to  render  it  scarcely  visible  even  to  the  trained  eye  accus- 
tomed to  look  at  the  right  point  for  the  usual  evidence. 
Tiiib  is  eripecialiy  the  case  with  the  advanced  leg  of  '*  The 
Young  Equilibrist."  'The  chasing  and  finishing  of  the  sur- 
faces at  these  points  present  examples  of  true  art-skill — ilio 
power  to  conceal  the  method  of  the  work  rather  than  to  dis- 
play it  The  mampfolation  is  never  overdone;  thetonoh  of 
the  original  artist  has  been  artistically,  not  meohanically» 
preserved  throughout 

Anotiier  subject  of  the  scries  is  "  A  *  Find '  at  Pompeii "  Jac^|uiru*8 
(794>  Fine  Arts),  designed  and  modelled  H,  Moulin,  but 
cast  by  Jacquire.  It  represents  a  boy,  with  a  spade  over 
his  shoulder,  holding  up  with  one  hand  a  mutilated  antique 
bronze  of  a  dancing  SilenuF.  Tlic  face  of  the  boy  oyprogscs 
the  liigh  glee  with  which  he  examines  his  prize  ;  and,  In  the 
cciitacy  of  his  delight,  he  imitates  the  action  of  the  antique 
figure  in  the  dance.  This  b  a  work  of  great  spirit,  admir- 
ably adapted  to  the  treatment  it  receives  by  the  founder  and 
chaser.  The  locality  ol  the  "  lincl '  in  auggested  by  the 
scattered  fragments  of  tesseno  which  appear  on  the  base. 

A  Ante-player,  by  DebnnOy  is  another  example  of  Thie- 
beat's  skill  as  a  bnniaefoiuider.  This  is  a  boy,  seated,  study-  '**"*^*'* 
ing  the  fingering  of  a  flute. 

^  The  Inlanev  of  Bacchus  "  is  also  a  fine  example  of  cast- 
ing^ehasmg,  and  general  finish^  as  applicable  to  this  class  of  Bwebw. 
art-works.    This  is  from  a  marble  group  in  the  French 
Fine- Art  GaUery  (808)  by  J.  J.  Pcrraud. 

A  life-size  statue  in  bronze,  silvered,  of  the  Prince  Imperial  Cwpmax'* 
caresong  a  favourite  dog,  after  the  original  marble,  by  J.  B.  S^SaL 
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Carpeaux,  is  a  good  example  of  treatment  in  metal,  moulded 
from  a  finished  work  in  marble  (648,  Fine  Arts)  ;  and  it 
may  l)e  well  to  observe  here,  that  in  several  Instances  in 
t\m  I'-x!iibition  in  which  marble  busts  have  been  C(  jncd  in 
metal,  in  most  cases  electrotyped,  the  result  has  beeo  much 
more  ssatistactory  when  they  have  been  silvered  and  slightly 
oxydised,  than  wlien  iinished  in  the  bronze  tint.  In  i  ct ,  the 
subdued  silver  tint  renders  'the  light  and  shadow,  as  also  the 
forma  of  the  original  marble^  much  moxe  truly  Uiaa  vn- 
ailvered  bronze  can  do. 

M.  Ttdebaut  baa  xeproduoed  m  bronxe  the  fianona  baa- 
reliefs  by  Jaan  Gk>ujon,  from  the  ^  Font^e  dee  Innooens.*' 
Tlie  casting  and  finish  are  alike  worthy  of  examination. 

In  the  smaller  works  which  he  exhibits  the  moat  important 
are  reductions  of  the  subjects  quoted.  There  are  the  same 
skill  and  artistic  discrimination  in  the  treatment  find  finish. 
In  short,  these  works  never  descend  into  the  style  of  finish 
and  colour  which  characterises  the  merely  decorative  worki» 
of  this  claBs. 

Only  a  few  other  bronzes  exhibited  in  the  French  Fine- 
Art  GaUcry  in  addition  to  those  already  quoted  us  specimens 
of  the  bronziata'  skill  demand  special  attention,  liie  most 
important  is  J.  Yalette's  deyer  statue,  "  The  Sower  of 
Tares "  (833,  Fine  Arts).  Thb  is  an  adnurably-balanced 
work.  The  swift  and  stealthy  action  of  the  Sower  of  EtiI 
is  admii-ably  given.  As  a  bronze  it  ia  of  a  high  class  tn 
casting  and  artistic  finish. 

Two  works  by  Vidal  (called  Louis  Navatel)  deserve  special 
notice,  from  the  (net  that  the  artist  has  been  blind  for  fifteen 
years,  and  yet  has  pursued  his  j)rofession.  AVith  what 
success,  the  "  Bull "  (837)  and  the  Dying  Stag  (838,  Fine 
Arl give  interesting  evidence.  As  bronzes  they  are  bold 
and  vigorous  in  treatment.  The  "  Dying  Stng"  remark- 
able for  its  expression  and  the  thoroughly  intelligent  unu- 
tomical  treatment  of  the  subject.  In  point  of  texture^  these 
bronzes  are  the  most  unaffected*  and  therefore  the  trueat 
bronzes  of  animals  in  the  £xfaibition»  except  some  of  the 
smaller  works  exhibited  in  the  Bussian  section. 

A  fine  bronze  lift-size  figure  of  "  Hebe  "  seated  upon  the 
eagle,  designed  and  modelled  by  Franciscki,  ought  to  have 
been  placed  in  the  gallery  of  the  Fine  Arts,  but  being  ex- 
hibited by  the  founder  J.  Vornz,  senior,  of  Nantes,  it  is  placed 
in  Class  22  (85).  This  is  a  very  excellent  piece  of  casting 
and  chasing,  and  is  a  f^pecial  exjunpic  of  what  French 
louiuicrs  can  do  in  works  of  this  class,  as  it  is  mouiUed  and 
c^ist  in  one  piece* 
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The  very  remarkable  and  extensive  collection  of  decorative  ®"^^**» 
broTizo?  ;ind  works  in  mctiil  which  may  be  comprehended  in  d^^J^^ 
the  second  of  the  classes  into  which  it  haa  been  thought  bronze* 
advi^:ablc  to  divide  the  French  hronxes  for  the  purposes  of 
this  re  })ort,  will  now  chiim  con^^ideration. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  there  is  an  incessant  repetition  of 
the  same  general  characteristics.  Xovcltics  are  attempted 
by  one  manufacturer,  and  repeated  inTaried  forms  by  others. 
ThnB  it  frequently  happens  that  a  deoorative  effect,  which  in 
itself  is  tasteful  and  suooesefal,  ruDS  into  positive  extrava- 
gance and  mere  conceit  by  changes  introduced  as  Tariations, 
which  are  not  improvements. 

There  are  two  features  in  this  clasa  of  metal-work  which  Bronjto 
give  a  distinctive  character  to  the  collective  exhibits,  different  SSj^ff^ 
from  that  of  «^rni1ar  collections  in  previous  exhibition?.  One 
i-j  the  rxtiMit  to  which  cloisonne  enamellin£r  )in8  been  intro- 
duccd  iis  a  polychromatic  and  decorative  adjunct,  and  the 
other  is  the  use  of  variegated  marhle,  chiefly  the  onyx 
marble  or  alabaster  of  Algeria,  in  connection  mth  metal. 

The  most  remarkable  enamelled  works,  both  in  size,  elabo-  EojuooUed 
ra^n  of  design,  harmony  of  eftect,  perfection  of  execution 
and  finish,  are  to  be  found  in  the  collection  exhibited  by  F. 
Barbedienne  (42).  In  these  objects  a  new  development  of 
decorative  art  in  Europe  is  illustrated.  Based  on  Oriental  exhibit.' 
taste  and  modes  of  production  they  rival  the  enamels  of  the 
East  alike  in  design  as  in  execution.  In  the  best  example, 
the  vitreous  colour  is  rich  in  tint,  solid  in  the  body,  and 
becomes  perfectly  homogeneous  with  the  metal  base,  so  far 
as  the  two  snhstanct  -  ran  combine  in  tlie  forinntion  of  one 
surface.  It  would  be  (luite  useless  to  quote  special  objects 
here,  inasmuch  as  to  appreciate  the  real  position  of  tliis  phase 
of  decorative  art  the  whole  should  be  carefully  examined. 

The  bronzes,  statues,  statuettes,  busts,  &c.  exhibited  by  Ttntod 
Barbedienne  are  of  the  very  highest  class  as  decorative 
works.  The  more  severe  style,  however,  is  avmded.  Some 
of  the  finest  works  are  in  tinted  bronze,  and  probably  the 
best  example  of  this  class  is  a  bust  of  Bianco  Capello,  a  pen- 
dant to  the  Gorgone  of  the  Duchc#s  Castiglione-Colonna, 
purchased  from  tbe  Royal  Academy  Exhibition  1866,  for  the 
South  Kensington  Museum.  In  its  style  the  treatment  of 
the  met^d-work  is  most  successful.  In  the  flesli  it  is  large 
and  ijrand  ;  whilst  the  <lecorative  character  of  the  costume, 
which  i-^  an-angcd  and  rendered  with  great  skill,  gives  ample 
scope  for  the  variation  of  tint  in  silver,  gold,  and  black 
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Mb.  wailis  bronze  Nor  does  tbe  work  lose  so  much  in  dignity  as  might 
BBOKZBfl,  be  expected  from  these  variations  of  surface  tint ;  owinff, 
no  doubt,  to  the  thoroughly  artistic  character  of  the  model- 
Im^,  which  no  after  treatment  in  tbe  way  of  coloor  could 

well  destroy. 

M.  Barbedicnne  has  some  spcrinn  n«  of  cnstin*^  in  bronze, 
chiefly  small  hust?i,  in  which  the  amount  of  metal  is  reduced 
to  a  inlniumoi  by  bkiliul  casting.  In  these  examples  the 
**  core  "  has  been  so  carefully  graduated  from  tlie  iuU  nize 
of  the  model,  and  the  fitting  to  the  centre  by  the  moulder  so 
skUfally  managed,  that  the  metal  ii  not  Tery  mnch  thicker 
than  stout  paper  or  ordinary  cardboard. 

Amongst  the  ornamental  bronsse  castings  ie  a  belnBtrade 
or  railing  placed  in  front  of  the  space  occupied  by  the 
objects  displayed.  This  is  designed  and  executed  with  great 
skill.  The  distribution  of  the  parts  is  very  perfect,  and 
the  quantities  well  balanced.  The  foliage  is  treated  in  full 
relief,  and  with  a  success  not  always  attainable  in  such 
details 

Another  useful  and  ornaniLntal  object  is  a  hall  or  lobby 
lamp.  It  is  one  of  the  mocit  succesful  arrangementt?  of  mere 
liius  in  the  Exhibition,  and  in  a  proof  bow  mnch  may  be 
done  wltli  .simple  materialti  when  these  are  thoughtfully  and 
skilAiUy  used,  and  the  materials  themselves  understood  and 
duly  considered.  The  centre  of  this  lamp  is  formed  of  a 
oone  of  op  III  which  acts  at  once  as  a  fuiade  and  a  reflec- 
tor to  the  light  of  the  lamp  placed  below.  This  lamp  is 
suspended  by  an  arrangement  of  the  framework  deecenaing 
through  the  cone,  and  imiting  with  the  body  of  the  lamp  at 
the  handles ;  this  body  being  of  an  amphora  shape^  decorated 
with  ormouhi  and  silver.  The  central  ring  surroxmding  the 
under  edge  of  the  cone  is  decorated  at  points  by  anthemions, 
from  which  start  smaH  ^rnnche!^  bearing  plain  glass  sconces 
for  wax  candles.  This  ring  is  suspended  from  a  corona, 
which  surmounts  the  whole,  \>y  iueans  of  long  taper  links  of 
silvered  bronze,  alternating  with  amall  links  formed  of  a 
bulb  of  metal  and  two  circles  or  rings  in  ormoulu.  A  sphere 
of  metal  in  silver  and  ormoulu  bronze  is  suspended  by  diains 
aboye  the  lamp  chimney;  a  small  bell- shaped  figure  being 
next  to  the  orifice  of  the  chimney  itself.  The  e&ct  of  the 
whole  is  elegant  and  very  siufgestive. 

A  mirror  frame  in  the  style  of  the  Kenaissance  is  another 
highly  decorative  object  deserving  of  close  examination.  It 
is  in  silver  and  ormonlu  bronze,  with  panels  of  enamel,  in 
imitation  of  Limoges,  inserted  at  suitable  points  in  the  com- 
position. As  an  example  of  nkilfiil  modelling  and  chasing, 
and  the  use  oi  a  variety  of  materials  in  euocessfui  combina- 
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turn  fofT  the  prodoetion  of  a  given  result^  this  mirror  frame  ia.WAu» 
w  etpedidlj  notewortliy.  Bmn, 
Another  remarkable  decorative  display,  although  not  bo  ffl 

extensive  or  so  varied  as  that  of  Barbedienne,  is  the  esdiibit  ^i^ff^ 
of  L.  L.  Marchand  (40).    A  mantelpiece  of  black  marble,  J^JJl;,^ 
inlaid  with  coloured  details  and  gold  ornaments  in  the  motdd-  mant^-* 
ingp,  forms  the  central  oljcct.    Two  bas-reliefs  of  figures  in  ^"*^* 
green  bronze  s^upport  the  sides.    The  black  mnrblc  detailri 
are  decoratfrl  with  mouldings,  in  *Troen   bronze,  console 
bracket?,  anthernions,  and  a  central  cliitiicra  in  the  tympa- 
num of  the  pediment.    The  bases  and  capitals  of  the  coiiunns 
in  the  nppor  portion  of  the  work  are  in  the  panic  material, 
whilst  a  figure  in  gilt  bronze  tsurniounts  the  acroterium.  The 
details  of  this  work  are  admirably  wrought,  and  the  effect  of 
the  whole  ia  highly  ardsUe;  but  it  would  hare  a  sombre 
appearance  unless  placed  in  a  yer^  weU4ighted  room.  The 
enect  is  a  anbdued  one  aeen,  as  it  is  in  the  Exhibition^  by  a 
roof  light. 

A  fountain  or  lavabo,  in  the  style  of  tlu  Ptcnaissancc,  is  jJJJ.^jjjj^ 
another  work  of  great  merit  exhibited  by  M.  Marchand.  It  °  ^ 
h  m  bronze,  silvered  and  oxydizcd,  with  enameli*  in  white 
and  bhic.  The  desip^n  is  very  spirited,  and  the  c)iimcra-liko 
lions,  as  supporters  of  two  ehichls  on  eaeli  si'lc  of  the  basin, 
are  modelled  with  great  skill,  although  somewhat  extravagant 
in  their  style  of  treatment.  This  work  has  a  l)ackiL(round 
formed  of  a  plaque  of  ebony  ,  with  a  well-arranged  ornamental 
outline.  It  successfully  throws  up  the  forms  of  the  object, 
and  contrasts  effectively  with  the  oxydized  silver. 

An  imposing  display  of  decorative  bronzes  of  a  hi^h  class,  P'„^||^^ 
but  of  fiunHiar  subjects,  is  made  by  G.  Dem6re,  jumor  (58).  iXumd 
They  are  chieilj  of  the  dark,  antique  bronze  tint;  and  the 
contrast  between  these  bronzes  and  the  works  in  ormoulu 
with  which  they  are  surrounded — ^the  whole  being  harmonized 
by  a  background  of  ancient  tapestry — produces  a  very  artistic 
effect  A  chimney-piece  in  white  and  red  marble,  with  an 
oval  mirror  over  the  rnntre,  and  two  ?oated  supporter- 
holdinL*"  '^andolalu'a,  witli  other  docnrative  metallic  details  in 
bronze  ormoulu.  i-*  a  very  striking  and  decorative  object. 
The  work,  however,  is  thoroughly  French  in  style  and 
treatment. 

It  may  be  remarked  as  worthy  of  attention  by  those  whose  nwwutive 
bubiuCBS  it  may  be  to   arrange  works  in  bronze  as  the  oIT,toum»'* 
decorative  adjuncts  of  the  drawing-room  or  dining-room,  i'^,''***^ 
that  the  French  carefully  consider  the  colour  of  the  bronzes 
which  are  to  form  part  of  any  given  arrangement  as  a  neces- 
sary element  in  the  success  or  ^e  entembU  to  be  produced. 
This  may  appear  so  obvious  as  not  to  be  worth  mentioning 
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MB.WAttT3  here ;  but  however  distinctly  the  fact  may  be  scon  and 
BitoxzEs,  acknowledrrcdj  it  is  for  the  most  part  practiciiliy  neglected 
in  England. 

A  Qertein  apeoial^  of  treatment  has  always  characterised 
the  amorini  of  the  French  bronzists.  The  works  exhibited 
by  Victor  PaiUaid  (41)  illustrate  this  in  a  most  pleasmgand 
satisfactory  manner.  There  is  a  cert^n  degree  of  oonven* 
tionality  about  these  works^  no  donbt;  in  fact,  they  are 
fnmiture  bronzes  of  a  Tery  high  dass,  and  as  such  they  are 
decorative  rather  than  sculpturesque.  It  is  not  often,  how- 
ovor,  that  the  character  of  infancy  is  so  thoroiip!;hly  well 
treated.  Tliere  is  a  full  aj)jtreciation  of  the  innoccucy  of 
childhood  in  its  happiest  moods  which  is  rarely  to  be  found 
in  far  more  ambitions  works.  As  t^tudies  of  treatment  in 
metal,  especially  in  this  direction,  M.  Paillard's  bronzes  are 
excellent,  for  there  are  few  things  done  so  often  by  modellers 
for  metal-work  as  amorini»  imd  certinnly  thm  axe  few 
things  in  which  so  small  an  amount  of  real  snecess  is 
achieved. 

The  candelabra  and  lamps  exhibited  by  G.  E.  H.  Servant 
(28)  are  distinguished  by  an  originality  of  style  which  renders 
them  very  attractive  after  the  duU  round  of  repetition  in 
these  objects  which  is  observable  in  various  other  exhibits. 
One  lamp  with  ri  tripod  stand,  the  Inmp  proper  being:  placed 
above  a  vase  in  black  marble,  is  ;lh  admirable  example  of 
decorative  construction.  The  vase  i«  decorated  with  «^rct  11 
bronze  mounts,  ormoulu  details  being  introduced  with  great 
taste  and  discrimination. 

Schlossmacher  &  Co.  (887)  exhibit  lamps  of  a  very  ornate 
candelabra,  character.  Two  cwidelabra  are  specially  notioeaUe.  One  in 
silver  and  ormolu  bronze  is  good  in  design,  the  arrangement 
being  simple  and  to  the  purpose.  The  masses  of  form  are 
well  distributed,  giving  value  to  the  ocntml  Aem,  the  line  of 
which  is  broken  to  the  eye  by  well-arranged  pendant  chains 
Another  in  bronze  is  an  affectation  of  Assyrian  design, 
})'\9oi\  on  the  Nimroud  marbles.  The  detail;*  are  varied,  ami 
cleverly  managed;  but,  after  all,  the  adaptation  is  not 
successful. 

In  addition  to  a  very  artistic  display  of  decorative  bronzes 
of  high  character,  especially  in  workmanship,  L.  Lerolle(44) 
exhibits  excelk  iit  iliustrations  of  the  treatment  of  cast  brass, 
finishing  the  surface  as  wrought  work  or  repouss^.  A  centre 
ponel  and  a  specimen  of  the  repeating  panels  of  a  balcony 
are  very  successful.  The  design  and  treatment  are  the 
same  as  in  hammered  work,  whilst  the  etfect  is  excellent. 
Tlu  ( (  ntre  panel  consists  of  two  lions  supporting  a  cipher, 
and  is  in  the  style  of  Louis  XIV.  The  repeating  panel,  which 
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illustrates  the  general  i'eatnro-  of  the  baicony  railing,  i>i  com-  Mii.  walus 
posed  of  compartment.-*  hounded  by  lillcts  of  plain  buraifiied  haoszEa, 
metal)  with  rosettes  and  laurel  pendants  as  decorative  details.  — 

Amongst  M.  Lerolle's  bronzes,  a  tripod  table  w  ith  flower-  S^ldWbto 
vaae,  of  Etruscan  design,  and  a  jardiniere,  in  the  same  Btyle,  Jjjjf^ 
are  notable  speoimeaa  of  artiatio  bronzework.  The  large 
plateau  of  the  taUe  b  decorated  in  inta^fio,  with  an  ad- 
mirably designed  ornament.  The  vase  is  treated  in  the  same 
manner;  but  all  these  details  are  cast  in  the  metal,  and, 
altlM>iigh  very  minute  in  tieatmeut,  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  touched  with  graver  or  chasing  tool,  except  at  special 
points  in  which  it  lus  been  requisite  to  clear  them  from  the 
mould  marks. 

J.  Delesallc  f  l')  exhibits  an  excellent  collection  of  tiie  J.Dele«U«. 
smaller  objects  ot  iwt  usually  executed  in  bronze.  Most  of 
these  are  treated  with  great  nkill  and  artistic  judgment;  and, 
although  none  cnn  be  selected  tor  npccial  examination,  the 
collection  is  too  important  an  one  to  be  neglected  by  peraons 
interested  m.  this  specialty,  which  forms  so  extensive  a  section 
of  the  bronze  manufacture  of  Paris. 

C.  &  Matifat  (84),  to  whose  taste  and  discrimmation  in  c.s.uafti- 
the  production  of  designs  and  patterns  for  casting  many  Brans:**!!^ 
English  firms  have  been  largely  indebted  in  past  years,  has  <^i»wi«>«)ra- 
some  very  excellent  examples  of  bronze  casting,  finished  and 
unfinished.    The  former  show  great  skill  in  mouldingy  the 
latter  judicious  taste  and  finish. 

Two  chandellert;  are  very  original  in  treahiiont  and  de-ign. 
They  arc  of  the  i^ame  cla^s  of  work  as  the  baicony  panels  men- 
tioned above  in  noticing  M.  Lerolle's  exhibits — that,  h  of  cast- 
brass,  treated  as  wrought  work.  One  ol'  these  chandeliers  has 
all  the  effects  of  rcpous*&c,  and  the  design  is  very  original,  but 
rather  heavy.  In  short,  the  weight  of  metal  is  too  evident 
within  the  space  in  which  it  is  arranged  as  ornamental  detail. 
The  other  chandelier  ie  equally  original,  but  much  lighter, 
the  metal  being  arranged  so  as  to  fiirm  framed  work  for  the 
annport  of  decorative  adjuncts  in  glass — plain,  cut,  and 
coloured — introduced  at  difiurent  points  in  the  composition. 
The  metsllic  masses  in  the  centre  are  decorated  with  orna- 
ments in  intaglio.  The  effect  of  the  whole  is  Oriental, 
without  being  an  imitation  of  any  En-tem  stvle,  although  it 
approivches  the  moresque  in  the  character  <>t  the  details. 

One  of  the  simplest  and  mo«t  ur-etul  objects  exhibited  by 
M.  Matifat  is  a  ]>air  of  doui)le  ligiits  ior  a  table,  in  wrought 
brass.  They  are  at  once  simple,  elegant,  and  us^cl'ul.  Tiie 
forms  and  arrangement  are  to  the  purjK)se,  without  any 
affectation  or  over  decoratioin«  and  yet  they  are  decidedly 
ornamental. 
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One  of  the  most  useful  and  suggestive  exhibits  in  class  22 
i-i  ih-\t  of  J.  Fel  (86).  It  illustrates  in  n  very  effective 
iiianncT  the  method  of  moulding  and  casting  broui^e  ur<ni]»3 
i>r  a  complicated  character  in  one  "jet.''  The  subject  ol  the 
Laocoon,  the  three  figures  being  cast  in  one  iniiss  of"  uiefal, 
is  in  itself  an  illustration  worthy  of  careful  ezaminatioii  and 
study.  The  others  amply  illnstiate  special  pmnts  in  the 
arraDgemeiita  of  the  moalds  and  oores,  bnt  repay  a  prolonged 
inspection  techmoally,  although  they  have  nothing  speciaily 
tnyiting:  aboat  their  appearance,  as  all  the  jets  "  are  left 
upon  them  as  they  came  from  the  eand  of  the  casting  pit; 

The  production  of  animals,  groups  of  animals,  dead  garnet 
and  kindred  subjects  by  tlic  Parisian  bronzists,  is  so  large 
that,  as  a  matter  of  course,  there  is  a  considerable  display  of 
this  "^pfvMal  section  of  the  bronze  manufactures. 

It  iius  been  the  fiiahion  of  late  yeai*s  amongst  the  upper 
and  wealthy  classes  in  France  to  })atroni8e  horse-racing  and 
sporting  (renerally,  so  fiU*  as  the  national  habits  of  the  French 
will  permit.  This  in  addition  to  the  necessity  for  meeting 
tureign  demand,  has  given  rise  to  a  new  phase  in  this  uuiuuJ 
section  of  the  bnuixe  trade,  and  racehorses  with  mounted 
jockeys,  &o.  have  replaced  the  ndlitary  equestrian  statnettea 
of  twelve '^or  fifteen  years  ago.  It  must  be  confessed  that 
statuettes  of  racehorses  are  very  tame  and  spiritless  afiairs 
when  compared  with  the  war  horses  of  the  past  time. 
Attempts  are  evidently  made  to  get  portraits  of  special 
favourites,  such  as  "  Gladiateur,**  and  the  result  is  generally 
a  failure  artistically,  since  in  aiming  at  individuality  \vith 
sucli  -subjects  in  such  a  uuiterial,  all  freedom  of  execution  is 
lost,  and  the  work  becomes  merely  a  mechanical  rej)roduction 
of  a  not  very  clearly  understood  natural  sulyect,  in  which 
both  the  picturesque  and  sculpturesque  qualities  are  at  a 
miniiuiim. 

The  bronzes  exhibited  by  F.  H.  Peyrol  (46)  will  illustrate 
these  pointa  As  bronse  castings  they  are  good,  and  ovep- 
finish  has  been  aToided  in  the  metaL  Thus  the  artist's 
model  has  had  fur  play ;  but  the  racing  subjects  are  pre* 

enunently  French  in  treatment. 

The  exhibits  of  Auguste  Cain  (48),  P,  J.  Menez  (49),  G.F. 

Diet^Hch  (51),  and  F.  J.  Cana(52),  are  all  illustrations  of  the 
great  skill  which  French  modellers  for  bronze  work  have 

attninctl  in  the  execution  of  birds,  and  a  certain  fncilc  treat- 
ment of  the  plumage  which,  if  oocasionaUy  conventional*  ia 
very  artistic  in  its  efl'ects. 

M.  Cain'6  subjects  liave  resulte«l  in  ^uriie  most  ingenious 
castings,  aud  he  ia  undoubtedly  the  iK^ldest  aud  1111:^1  ori-jinal 
designer  and  modeller  of  the  leathered  tribcd.    Ilk  grandest 
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work  is  a  vulture  seated  on  the  half  mutilated  head  of  an  WiixiaB 
yigyptiftn  Sphynx.    It  is  rather  fifrand  in  conception  and  bborzh, 
large  in  treatment.    The  casting      good,  and  the  £ui«h 
admirably  adapted  to  the  subject. 

The  birds  in  bronze  exhibited  by  IM  Dietsch  are  c»peclally  Wctech. 
noticeable  for  the  admirable  treatiaciu  oi'  the  plumage.  The 
other  animul  subjects  are  marked  by  great  intelligence  in  the 
modelling  and  texture.    Moat  of  these  works  are  designed  MjJjjSj^ 
and  modelled  by  Moignieas.  oigaiai. 

M.  Menez*s  groups  ore  very  dever  and  apirited»  but  are  Vtm:, 
iijured  by  an  over-laoquered  effect^  whiok  doitroys  the 
surface.  Great  skill  aud  ingeuuity  has  been  ezerdsed  in  the 
casting  of  some  of  these  works,  and  they  repay  examination 
on  this  point  alone. 

M.  Cana's  contribution  is  comparatively  a  small  one,  but  cvul 
it  is  very  effective  in  detail  It  consists  chiefly  of  birds,  and 
he  pceras  to  delight  in  the  softer  effects  of  the  plumage.  The 
toxtiuT'  of  these  bronzes  is  very  excellent,  and  they  are 
finiahed  with  an  artist's  appreciation  of  nature.  The  metallic 
character,  however,  is  never  lost. 

The  finish  M.  Cana  has  brought  to  bear  upon  a  tripod  ivipod 
plateau  is  remarkable.  The  centre  of  the  work  is  occupied  p^**""* 
by  Urds  and  rabbits*  The  Inrds  are^  sporting  in  standing 
com,  and  the  rabbits  amongst  fallen  timber  and  underwoocL 
The  central  medallion  represents  two  dogs,  but  these  are 
not  very  successfully  treated.  The  outer  rim  or  border  is 
divided  into  three  principal  compartments,  representing  as 
many  chief  objects  of  the  chase — the  stag,  the  boar,  and  the 
fox — all  treated  with  considerable  art  skill.  A  sub-panel 
between  each  represents  the  emblems  of  «tag,  boar,  and  fox 
hunting.  This  work,  though  small,  is  a  ziotabie  one  in 
bronze. 

A  eolleetioii  of  flowers  in  bronze  and  bronze  silvered  and  J^^^-^ 
oxydi^cd,  exhibited  by  Delfau  {55),  is  another  illustration  of 
the  successful  study  oi  natural  objects  by  the  bronzist 
These  flowers  are  attached  to  slabs  of  marble  and  wood 
panels.  They  are  modelled  by  Delfau  and  chased  by  Dali- 
bard,  and  are  deserving  of  special  examination  by  all  art* 
workers  in  metal,  as  they  are  the  most  perfect  things  in  their 
way  in  the  £)zhibition.  In  spite  of  a  very  dose  adherenoe 
to  nature,  the  metallic  chaiacter  has  been  kept  up  in  the 
treatment,  so  that  they  are  quite  removed  from  the  ultra* 
imitation  of  the  ordinary  modeld  of  flowers  for  metal-work. 

In  connection  with  the  admirnbic  execution  of  these  flowers,  oautien 
and  their  treatnient  with  silver  oxydised,  it  is  desirable  that  ^Iwiism 
a  similar  metii  d  of  treating  some  of  the  smaller  decorative  JjJJ^Ji^ 
objects  in  bronze  should  be  noticed.    In  a  very  artistic 
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exhibit  by  Cautier  and  Albinct  (54),  in  addition  to  sooie 
admirable  bronzes,  there  are  several  clocks  and  other  objects 
in  bruiize,  designed,  modelled,  cast,  and  chased  with  sucb 
skill  that,  being  finished  with  silver  hj  the  electro-deposit 
pxooefls,  they  ha?e  all  the  apjpeanince  of  works  ia  silver^ 
from  tlie  style  adopted  in  their  execution.  In  tliis  respect 
ikey  are  prsotically  imitationB,  but  this  does  not  in  any  way 
lesBen  their  clflim  to  attention  as  specimens  of  art-workman- 
ship. There  are  other  exhibitors  of  similar  works,  but  those 
quoted  may  be  considered  as  the  best  representatives  of  thmr 
class.  The  bronze  rairror-frame,  already  noticed,  as  exhi- 
bited by  Barbcdicnne,  is  c^imply  a  very  special  eiuunple  of 
the  same  method  of  production. 

From  this  silvered  bronze  the  transition  is  easy  to  the 
very  brilliant  display  of  bronze  ormouln  wlneh  meets  the  eye 
at  every  turn  in  the  courts  devoted  to  the  exhibition  ot  the 
specialties  under  conrideration*  The  extent  to  which  this 
art-indnslxy  has  been  carried  in  Fhince,  and  the  excellence 
of  the  gilding  in  brass  and  bronxe  by  the  use  of  mercnty, 
have  become  traditional.  The  electeo-deposit  process  of 
gilding,  even  when  done  with  an  extra  quantity  of  the  precious 
metal,  produces  a  dull  effect  in  comparison  with  the  rich 
brilliancy  of  tint  which  results  from  the  mercurial  system. 
ITnf(>rtiinfitely  this  process  is  a  very  unhealthy  one  for  the 
workmen,  and  no  one  can  be  surprised  that  the  Imperial 
Commission  sanctioned  the  award  by  the  juries  for  group  10 
of  a  "  Grand  Prix  "  to  M.  Henri  Dufresne  for  his  invention, 
as  exhibited  in  Class  94  (47),  Dy  which  it  is  stated  gilding  by 
mercury  can  be  executed  without  danger  to  the  health  of 
those  employed  in  the  process. 

Fenonally,  I  cannot  say  that  the  example  shown  by  M. 
Dufresne  appeared  to  me  at  all  equal  to  the  usual  works  in 
ormoulu ;  but  from  his  reputation  as  a  damascene  worker  and 
metallurgist  of  great  scientific  and  practical  skiilt  there  can 
be  no  doubt  he  satisfied  the  jury  of  the  excellence  of  his 
system ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be  ad()})ted  in 
Enprlnud  as  rcntlily  as  certain  English  processes  have  been 
adopted  in  France,  and  with  equal  success. 

Objects  in  ormoulu  form  a  iX)rtion  of  the  display  of  most 
of  the  bronzists,  whilst  in  many  instances  the  exhibits  consist 
entirely  of  works  liuidhed  iu  this  manner;  but  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  finest  examples  are  those  which  have  been 
executed  by  the  moie  skilful  bronzists  as  spedal  prooA  of 
their  skill  in  this  direction. 

Amongst  the  very  excellent  decorative  bronzes  of  Auguste 
Lemaire(56)  will  be  foun<l  some  of  the  finest  examples  of 
ormoulu.  The    mat "  of  these  works  is  especially  noliceable 
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for  its  richness  of  tint ;  whilst  the  judidous  introdnetioii  of  kb^  wiu» 
^  burnisli'' gives  greater  value  to  it^  since  the  latter  does  Biora 
BOt,  as  is  oflSn  the  ease  in  less  artistic  specimens,  overpower 

the  former. 

M.  Lemaire  exhibits  a  pair  of  bronze  statuettes  of  nymphs, 
desigDed  and  modelled  by  Carrier;  also  a  bacchante  crown-  Owriar. 
ing  a  bust  of  Pan.  These  works  are  executed  in  the  artist's 
best  manner,  which  is  always  artistically  decorative,  and, 
althoucrh  approaching  the  conventional,  is  essentially  original. 
The  gystcin  of  chasing  adopted  in  the  flesh  portions  of  the?e 
vvorkri  is  very  novel  and  effective,  and  deserves  exaininatiun  chawng. 
and  study.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  too  near  an 
attempt  to  imitate  the  pores  oi  the  skin  ;  and  when  looked 
at  very  closely,  this  objection  holds  good ;  but  seen  at  a  , 
proper  distance,  it  imparts  a  charmingly  soft  surfiice  to  the 
Dronze,  making  the  nesh  portions  contrast  well  with  the 
drapery;  and  yet  the  metallic  character  of  the  material  is  in 
no  way  interfered  with.  It  may  be  "  trick,**  but  It  is  so 
skilfully  and  artistically  done  that  one  is  not  diB|K)sed  to  find 
&ult  with  it,  although  in  the  hands  of  an  nnskilied  chaser  the 
effect  would  become  vulgar  and  commonplace. 

T^vo  objects  exhibited  by  M  Lemaire,  in  which  ormoulu 
has  1 10 on  skilfully  and  effectively  introduced^  have  been, 
selected  for  engraving. 

One  is  a  vase  for  holding  a  plant.    It  is  supported  by  a  vaws  in 
tripod  stand  in  green  bronze  and  orinoulu.    The  design,  a  !^^^ 
ia  Grec,  is  admirable,  and  the  details  are  well  subordinated  ^ 
to  the  proportions.   The  vase  itself  is  amphora-like  in  its 
character,  and  is  sustuned  by  a  smaller  tripod  composed  c£ 
three  terminal  figures  running  downwards  into  an  ovnamental 
arrangement^  which  is  completed  by  goats*  feel  resting  upon 
a  triangular  base  of  black  onyx  marble. 

The  other  olject  is  a  candelabrum  in  silyered  and  ormoulu  c  uhl 
bronze.    The  base  is  of  the  same  design  as  the  stand  in  the  iSi^i 
l:i?t  nnmed  ;  but  the  treatment  is  so  different  as  to  show  in  a  55SiS* 
very  interesting  manner  how  skill  and  taste  can  utilise  a 
good  design  for  a  variety  of  purposes  and  yet  never  violate 
the  original  intention.    From  this  base  the  stem  rises  which 
supports  the  lamp  vase,  ihe  vertical  line  being  broken  by  a 
tasteful  arrangement  of  chains.    The  vase  is  of  good  form 
except  the  neck  and  Hp,  which  have  been  sacrificed  to  adapt 
it  to  use  as  a  moderator  lamp.   The  whole  work  forms  an 
elegant  object  of  art  manufactare,  and  is  very  suggestive. 

A  candelabrum  exhibited  by  Martinet  Brotheia  (87^,  SlS^l 
"whose  display  of  objects  in  metal  for  illuminating  purposes  is 
a  very  good  one,  is  especially  noticeable  for  its  ek^ganoe  and 
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the  ori|riTialUy  of  its  desiprn  nnd  details.  Tt  is  of  Uronze 
platinum  with  ormouhi  detuils  introduced  in  a  very  eftiective 
manner.  The  process  of  coveriug  the  bronze  with  platinam 
is  similar  to  that  used  in  the  gilding  with  mercury  for 
ormoulu,  although  it  can  fiho  he  deposited  by  the  tlcctro- 
galvanic  process.  The  ilesign  of  this  candelabrum  U  essen- 
tially metallic  in  its  character,  and  suggests  hammered  work 
of  a  reined  end  coetly  cbmc^.  It  nae  a  tripod  base,  the 
flliaft  or  stem  is  also  divided  into  tbiee  blanches,  end  is  of  a 
design  which  suggests  **  twisted  "  woik  broken  by  a  scroll 
ornament.  Thi<  shaft  supports  the  tazza-like  base  of  the 
lamp.  The  body  of  the  latter  is  a  deoofated  sphere,  and 
liins  harmonizes  well  with  the  other  forms. 

Forming  a  portion  of  a  ?mall  but  pretty  exhibit  by  C. 
Tvcnauld  (33)  is  a  pair  of  candelabra  in  bronze,  silver,  and 
ormoulu.  The  plan  is  that  of  a  tripod  rising  from  a  ring. 
The  feet  support  the  central  shaft,  and  the  scrolls  combine 
with  the  tripod  arrangement  to  support  a  tazza-like  detail  or 
plateau,  on  which  is  placed  the  vase  which  forms  the  body  of 
the  lamp.  In  point  of  design  these  candelabra  are  of  more 
than  ordlnaiT  ezoeUence,  and  the  intention  of  the  designer 
has  been  well  earned  out  hj  the  mannfactnier.  There  is  no 
affectation  of  Ugh  finish,  but  the  work  is  good  and  to  the 
piu-pose. 

The  only  other  exhibits  of  works  in  bronze  to  which 

special  attention  need  be  called  :\rc  those  of  Raingo  Brothers 
(62)  and  C.  IT.  A.  IToudbine  (79).  The  first  named  is  a 
varied  and  highly  dccnrutivo  display,  but  with  very  little  of 
a  pure  art  ?tyle  to  redeem  it;  and  the  Intter  may  be  sug- 
gested, as  illustrating  the  combination  of  green  bronze, 
ormoulu,  and  black  onyx  marble,  in  a  variety  of  decorative 
objects  of  excellent  design  and  workmanship. 

As  final  iUnstrations  of  the  new  feature  in  the  finish  of 
east4>ra8s  work  in  the  wrought  manner,  already  alluded  to, 
a  eandelabmm  exhibited  by  Jules  Graux  (59),  and  a  dock 
and  lights  by  MM.  Boulonnais  (63),  may  be  quoted  as  worth 
examination.  The  candelabrum  is  for  12  lights,  in  twotaere, 
and  is  in  burnished  brass,  of  peculiar  excellence  in  colour* 
It  is  one  of  the  best  designed  and  most  original  works  in  the 
Exhibition.  The  ornamental  details  nre  novel  in  character, 
and  elahora^^e  in  their  several  parts.  The  drawing  and 
arrangement  of  the  lines  of  construction  dcporve  attention 
and  study.  Unfortunately  no  illustration  would  give  a 
proper  idea  of  these  qualities^  and  the  technical  skill  tsliowu 
in  the  production  of  the  work  can  only  be  appreciated  after 
earefol  examination.    The  clock  by  Boulonnais  is  eyidently 
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an  experiment  on  public  taste  ;  the  casting  and  finish  of  the  wiua 
brass  work,  yvhich  is  also  enamelled,  are  evidence  of  great  bboxsm, 

skill  in  this  direction. 

Anioiiiifst  the  exhibits  of  fenders  and  fire-dojrs  thei  c  are 
some  \'ery  suggestive  ohjeets.  Ah  a  matter  of  course  these 
adjunc  ts  of  the  fire-plaec  differ  very  much  from  the  same 
cluiis  of  works  made  and  used  in  England  ;  but  their  exaiiu- 
sation  cannot  fail  to  be  useful  to  the  designer  and  manuf'ac- 
turer.  The  two  prindpal  displays  are  by  N,  L  Morizot  {do)  < 
and  J.  G.  £.  davier  (96).    ^  ^  Zu^^ 

MoruBot  has  two  fenders  in  bronze  omioulu,  which  nre  pendflnin 
excellent  exanoplea  of  design  as  applied  to  such  objects.  Tlie  ^J^JJ^Jf 
casting  and  chasing  are  admirable,  and  the  colour  of  the  gold 
has  a  remarkably  rich  appearance ;  the  contrasts  of  "  mat  " 
and  "  burnish  "  being  cleverly  manntred.  Of  the  quality  of 
this  orrnonlu  evidence  is  given  by  thv  exhibition  of  a  pair  of 
fire-dogs,  the  glldin<j^  of  which  wns  executed  14  years  ago. 
They  are  in  exeellcnt  condition  now. 

M.  Murizot'd  fire-dogs  arc  all  <j^ood  in  design.  One  pair  in 
burnished  brass  is  very  excellent.  Others  are  finished  in 
Ofmoula  and  phiinimi,  or  in  platinum  only,  as  also  in  silver 
oxjdised.  One  pair  may  be  specially  quoted  as  being  at 
once  simple  in  general  formj  admirably  adapted  to  use,  and 
Teiy  decoratlTe  wiUiout  being  too  ornate  in  the  details. 

M.  Clavier  exhibits  several  admirable  fire-dogs  in  iron,  and  l-  o-  b.  gup 
iron  with  ormoulu.    The  works  in  ormoulu  only  are  rococo  P^!^.dog»in 
in  style.    One  pair  in  unooloured  bronze^  surmounted  with  in»< 
figures  of  Mars  and  Minerva,  arc  well  designed  and  modelled, 
the  casting  and  chasmcr  bein<]j  aUo  p:ood.    Bronze  fire-dogs 
are  preferable  for  use  in  the  uncoluured  state.    The  best 
designed,  and  also  the  most  carefully  executed  of  these 
special  works,  is  a  pair  in  wruught  irun,  with  cast-iron  and 
bronze  ornaments.    The  varied  effects  of  the  three  modes  of 
decoration,  or  rather  the  u^c  of  one  in  ornamental  coustruc- 
lion  and  the  other  two  in  the  details,  is  excellent,  as  the  parts 
are  thoroughly  well  arranged,  and  the  objects  well  adapted 
for  use. 

Another  pair  in  bronze>  silvered  and  oxydlsed,  is  in  the  Pire^ogs  a 
byzantine  style  of  ornament.    The  general  form  is  good,  but  jCTJSand' 
a  little  thin.    The  base  is  formed  of  a  sphinx-like  chimera^  oiydiwd. 
the  twisted  tail  and  wings  forming  the  ])erfbrated  portions  of 

the  lower  part.  The  shaft  is  decorated  with  a  diajicr  and  a 
Byzantine  capital,  from  which  lianjrs  a  higblv  -decorated  ring 
handle.  The  capital  supports  a  finial  of  good  design,  formed 
of  a  sphere  resting  on  a  foliated  ncek. 

It  may  be  useful  to  state  here  that  there  arc  some  admir-  yjotqr 
able  illustrations  of  bronze  casting  exhibited  iu  Class  40 
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Mb.  w^^Li.:a  (^IQ2),  by  Victor  Thieh:iiit,  in  additiou  to  those  already 
Bboszxs.   noticed  in  Class  22;  and  that  Bigquin  and  Lai ne,  oxhibit,  in 
—     the  siime  cla^s  (104),  some  bronzes  in  a  highly  inst  rue  r  ive 
form,  as  the  castinjjs  are  all  shown  with  the  **jet*'  courses 
upon  them ;  only  those  beiag  removed  which  interfered  with 
the  proper  examination  of  the  work. 

Zinc-bronze  and  Zimc. 

Zinc  vronxe  The  production  of  decorative  objects  m  zinc  has  taken  a 
luiduiic  ^^jy  jgcj(3g^j  position  in  France  during  the  hist  eight  or  ten 
years.  At  first  it  seemed  destined  to  be  confined  to  archi- 
tectural details  of  various  kinds,  and  to  objects  suitable  to 
the  flower  garden  and  hothouse.  The  application  of  the 
electro -grtlvanic  process,  by  which  the  suriace  could  be 
covered  by  a  dcpusitloa  of  metal  and  made  to  imitate  bronze, 
and  by  which  also  it  could  be  silvered  and  gilt,  not  to  men- 
tion the  more  factitious  methods  of  colouring  the  zinc  surface 
to  imitate  bronze  without  incurring  the  cost  of  any  metallic 
depoeity  has  led  to  the  development  of  a  very  extensive  niano- 
Rise  of  the  facture  in  Paris.  Practically,  this  industry  has  arisen  since 
tinc-broaxo  International  Exhibition  in  Paris,  in  1665^  on  which 

occasion  there  were  but  comparatively  few  spedmens  of  zinc« 
eIe<  tro-coppered  and  bronzed,  displayed. 

In  the  present  Exhibition  the  agirrcgate  display  is  a  very 
extensive  one,  but  it  is  simply  a  reflex  of  the  style  and  art- 
power  shown  in  the  production  of  bronzes,  occasionally 
running  into  decorative  excesses  in  the  way  of  gilding, 
toilition^^  variegated  tintings,  iuiitutions  of  coloured  enamel,  ^c.  The 
work;*  ;uc  cluefl^'  reproductions  of  bronzes,  cheapness 
being  the  nuun  object  Little  originality  is  attempted,  and 
when  such  is  the  case  it  mostly  runs  into  an  eztravrnmoe 
which  would  not  be  tolerated  in  the  true  bronze.  Occa- 
sionally the  treatment  is  heavy,  and  more  like  that  of  carved 
work  in  stone  or  marble,  rather  th^n  of  works  modelled  to  be 
cast  in  metaL 

It  would  be  easy  to  dismiss  these  zinc-bronze  works  as 
"  shams,'*  and  so  far  not  worth  further  notice ;  but,  as  they 
are  honestly  shown  a^  imitations,  and  present  features  in 
which  considerable  art-skill  is  combined  with  much  ingenuity 
in  manufacture,  they  are  so  far  worthy  of  examination  as 
specimens  of  u  distinct  industry. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  brief  details  which  tpace  per* 
mite  for  tbe  ocmsideradoii  of  these  castings  in  zinc,  it  is 
denrable  to  state  two&cts,  as  iUustiatiog  their  economical 
production  and  durability. 
^     In  the  less  complicated  works  a  plaster  of  Paris  mould 
^  will  yield  three  or  ibur,  and  sometimes  morOj  castings  in  mac. 
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thus  giving  a  ^^reat  ooooomicaL  advantage  over  the  casting  of  MB.WAUtt 

a  bronze  of  the  aame  character.  As  regards  the  comparative  bho'sh* 

durability  of  works  in  zinc  properly  covered  with  a  deposit 
of  brnn/c  or  copper,  it  niiif^t  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  zinc 
hn^  such  an  afiiaity  for  the  deposited  metal  as  to  practitially 
uuite  itself  with  it  more  firiwly  and  tenaciously  than  would 
be  generally  supposed.  This  is  the  be>^t  possible  fjuarantee 
for  the  enduring  character  of  the  bui  liice,  which  becomes,  as 
far  as  possible  homogeneous  with  the  metallic  baee  constitut- 
ing thecaat. 

The  most  notable  display  is  that  of  Miroy  Brothen  and  Mir^ 
Son  (22).  This  conaista  mostly  of  large  castings  of  Bfe-«xe 
statues,  equal  in  modelling,  chasing,  and  finish  of  surface  to 
the  beat  bronzes.  Showy  tinted  effects,  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  enamel  and  colour  in  imitation  of  enamel,  predominate. 
Some  of  the  figures  represented  in  armour  are  very  spirited^ 
and  deserve  special  ntteTttion. 

J.  Bery's  (24)  is  the  next  most  extensive  exhibit.    The  J.i 
lai^c  candelabra  are  all    excellent  examples  of  casting, 
chasing,  &c.,  and  a  sulhciLui  proof  of  the  art-skill  which  is 
now  devoted  to  the  production  of  this  cla^ia  of  work  in  zinc.  camkiAbr* 
A  novel  and,  in  its  way,  satisfactory  effect  has  beeuobUiiued  broiul 
in  one  pmr  of  candelabra,  composed  of  lifesiae  Chinese 
fibres,  male  and  female.   Each  carries  a  framework  of 
Chinese  constnicdon  upon  the  shoulders,  and  from  this  frame 
the  lamp  is  supported  above  the  head.    It  is  a  species  of 
caryatide,  with  the  shoulders  as  the  supporters  of  the  object 
carried  rather  than  the  head.    The  details  of  the  decorations 
on  the  dresses  are  wrought  out  with  great  skill.    The  base 
is  purely  Oriontul  in  design,  and  tbe  elinmeter  is  well  kept 
up  by  iho.  pendant  bells  and  spheres  in  burmhhed  ormoulu^ 
suspended  by  gilt  cords. 

P.  Chassagne  (23)  exhibits?  some  very  cleverly  designed  p.ciwMtge. 
and  modelled  statuette?.     One  pair,  about  4  ft.  high,  of 
Oilio  of  Hungary  and  llupert  oi  iJavaiia  are  veiy  spirited. 

The  best  aisplay  of  small  objects  in  zino-bronze  is  that  ^ 
of  Blot  and  Drouard  (1).    The  variety  ia  very  great,  nromd. 
and  generally  the  art-skill  and  workmanship  ia  above  tho 
average. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  extent  to  which  extravagance  in 
odonring,  enamelled  effeols,  gilding,  silvering,  and  the  ad- 
mixture with  other  materials  is  earned  in  zinc-bronze  objects, 
the  exhibit  of  L.  Hottot  (18)  may  be  quoted.    Here  even  flcbh  ^-  Hotiot 
tints  have  been  introduced,  and  imitation  enamels  in  green,  SlfSoif. 
red,  blue,  and  black  predominate  over  the  bronzed  surface  of  l^fS&i 
the  zinc ;  and  these  thinirs  are  made  still  more  garish  by  Ac- 
imitation  onuoulu  and  silvered  eiiects — ^a  warning  to  all  who 
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Mb.  waxub  desire  to  see  true  art-manufacture  make  that  genuine  pro- 
BBoarsBB,  p^rcss  whicli  oomeB  of  art-skill  directed  by  acience  and  com- 

Ac 

 L  inon-.sen.*e. 

A<  iniirlit  be  expected,  the  ])ricc^'  of  these  imitations  vary 
considerably  from  those  of  similar  ubject:^  in  fnouze.  There 
18,  however,  no  fixed  proportion,  a?*  the  pricccJ  vary  from  one 
third  to  two  thirdei  lees,  and  the  average  may  be  taken  at 
about  one  half. 

There  are  a  few  exhibits^  chiefly  in  class  40,  of  works  in 
zinc,  uncoloured,  and  ungalvanized.  The  most  remarkable 
example  is  that  contribated  by  Grados  (184).  It  coDBists  of 
an  architectural  structure  suitable  for  a  gateway  to  a  park  or 
garden,  and  forms  the  entrance  to  the  French  galleries  for 
the  class  in  which  it  is  placed.  The  columns  and  arch i volt 
of  the  central  opening  and  the  architecture  of  the  two  ?^ideB 
are  all  of  a  decorative  but  decidedly  architectural  chnnicter. 
It  Ls  nevere  in  its  adherence  to  architectural  prccedenti?,  and 
the  workmanship  is  excellent ;  but,  ku>  the  foniis  are  tho«e 
usually  seen  in  stone,  the  litliic  charjicter  of  the  treatment 
contradicts  the  metallic  material  in  which  the  work  is  pro- 
duced, and  it  is  rather  a  lesson  what  to  avoid  than  one 
suggestive  of  imitatioD. 

Aluuinium  Bronze. 

Aluminium      Objcctd  nianulactured  ill  th'i6  new  Cumj)Ound  metal  are  not 
Merin  SO  numcTOUs  as  might  have  been  reasonably  expected,  looking 
at  the  podtion  tke  discoyery  had  attained  in  1 862.  MM.  Paid 
Merin  &  Ca  (class  40, 276)  exhibit  avari(  ty  of  objects  useful 
for  the  table,  watches,  and  bijouterie  (chiefly,  however,  the 
fir.<t  named);  spoon.<,  knives,  forks,  &C.  being  the  principal 
articles.    The  golden  tint  of  this  metal  has  a  pleasing  eftect^ 
and  the  lu^h  polish  it  takes  shows  its  compactness  and  hard- 
netis.    It  18  doubtful,  however,  if  it  will  come  ycty  readily 
into  nvc  for  the  service  of  the  table,  as  silver  will  always  be 
>referrcd,  from  the  association  f  f  bronze  of  any  kind  with 
)rasB,  although  this  bronze  aUnuiuium  m  unaflfected  either  by 
ordinary  acids  or  tiie  atmosphere. 


aooL 


Hatnm<»r©d 
ajid  chist^'l- 
ledirou 


Hammered  and  Cjhsklled  i^io^■w<JliK. 


There  arc  a  few  admirable  examples  of  wrought  and 
repousg^  ironwork  f^xhibifed,  in  connection  with  brnn^es.  Of 
these  the  most  remarkable  in  size  is  a  pair  of  caudeiabm,  by 
G.Maaeon.  Q.  Mapson  (91).  They  are  about  7  ft.  in  height.  The 
design  is  simple  in  detail,  but  results  in  a  coiiibiiiiation. 
"which  produces  a  most  effective  work.  Tiio  base  is  a 
square,  the  foot  soroUa  rising  at  right  angles  and  running 
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into  the  central  shaft,  wliicli  is  decorated  at  corresponding  ^  J/™* 
angles  ;  and  these  deeorations  run  into  an  inner  double  aeroU  "Bamtm, 
work^  which  8up|)ort8  a  coronal  of  iron  in  repousB^  work«  — 
Fironi  this  coronal  the  branches  which  bear  the  lights  spring. 
These  again  are  supported  by  scrolle  in  three  tier?,  the  whole 
bdng  finished  bj  n  coronal  of  a  difFerent  design,  al^o  in 
repoussd.    The  ecroIlB  for  the  lights  are  decorated  by 
p^idants  of  simple  but  effective  construction   and  design, 
hin^d  upon  the  lowest  sweep  of  each  scroll,  and  thus  break- 
ing the  line  and  prcvcntinjr  its  looking  bnrc. 

Cb.  jMarchand  also  exhibits,  in  connection  with  the  bronzes,  cii^iiarck- 
&c.  already  noticed  (40),  a  lofty  pair  of  wrought-iron  cande-  Wrought 
labra  designed  in  the  Etruscan  manner.    They  are  executed  k^romr**^' 
with  great  skill,  and  repay  careful  examination  ad  a  souud 
lesson  in  iron  working. 

A  pair  of  door-knockezB,  suitable  for  a  large  jwr^  eoehhrcy  b.  pmret 
«zeonted  and  exhibited  by  B.  Faget»  of  Bordeaux  (34),  are  ^.f^^ 
very  remarkable  specimens  of  artistic  ironwork ;  one  of  them  knooto. 
is  especially  noticeable.  The  attachment-plate  is  a  plane  in  the 
great  portion  of  the  sui&oe — of  perforated  design,  and 
relieved  by  foliage  in  repouss^.  The  details  of  the  frame- 
work of  the  striking  part,  or  hammer,  of  the  knocker  are 
admirably  chiselled  in  relief,  some  portions  being  burnished, 
and  otlicr^  left  in  "  mat.'*  The  sides  are  covered  with  foliage 
in  repouste  riveted  upon  the  solid  mass  of  the  hammer. 
The  hinge  is  constructed  in  an  artistic  and  skilful  manner, 
and  forms  an  esi>ential  portion  of  the  design.  The  other 
knocker  is  smaller,  and,  although  equally  excellent  in  point 
of  execution,  is  not  so  successful  in  design.  M.  Paget  ex- 
hibits some  figure  subjects  in  iron  repouss^^  bnt,  although 
bold  and  effective,  they  lack  the  refinement  of  the  objects 
above  quoted. 

In  Class  Hand  15,  furniture  (184),  C.  Mure  exhibits  a  c.MtMt*, 
series  of  admirably  designed  and  executed  mounts  for  fumi-  JJ^J^JjfQ 
turc  in  steel.    It  consists  of  details  of  a  varied  and  elegant  steeL 
character  for  repetition — studs  for  the  decoration  of  head- 
ings, also  monograms,  escutcheons,  coronets,  and  iiingcs  with 
omamentnl  details,  all  of  excellent  design  and  workmanship. 
This  is  a  wry  suggestive  display,  and  one  which  opens  a  wide 
field  of  industrial  operation  amongst  a  certain  class  of  metal- 
workers, as  the  fashion  for  steel  mounts  for  furniture  is 
eiddently  reviving. 

Li  Class  94,  articles  numnfactuxed  by  skilled  workmen"  Napoi(>on 
(97),  a  pair  of  moderator  lamps  constructed  of  steel,  the  ^^^^ 
work  of  Napoleon  Biondetti,  deserve  special  examination. 
Iheee  lamjpe  are  of  excellent  form.    The  surface  of  the  base  ' 
and  shaft  is  ooreied  with  steel  wire  {fiUgram  dtackr)  oaxried 
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WAI.US  spirally  round  the  outline.  The  upper  portion  of  the  coliimii» 
which  sopportsthe  glass  and  chimney,  is  formed  of  haiDlliefed 
And  engraved  steel,  ele<]^Qtly  and  tastefully  arranged  as 
regards  the  details.  At  these  points  in  the  circumference  of 
each  lamp  there  are  medallions  in  ormoulu  of  the  Em(>eror 
Napoleon  III.,  the  Empress  Eugunie,  and  the  Prince 
Imperial,  each  mounted  in  an  ornamental  border  of  chiselled 
steel,  siiniiounted  by  the  Imperial  eagle,  executed  in  the 
game  material  and  manner.  The  eflfect  of  the  whole  is  very 
artistic  and  will  repay  close  examiniitioo,  from  the  very  skil- 
ful mastery  of  the  execataat  over  hU  material  and  the  handi- 
craft power  shown  in  the  use  of  the  chisel  and  diaaiiig-tool 
as  ap^ied  to  steel 


ca:»t  irou. 
Serelop- 


InVfemoe. 


Works  in  Cast  Iron. 

Allusion  has  been  already  made  to  the  remarkable  progress 
which  the  numerous  contributions  in  cast  iron  prove  to  have 
been  made  in  France  durinj^  the  ]ust  twelve  year?.  This 
progress  creates  no  surprise  in  those  who  have  watche«l  the 
development  of  the  bronze  industries,  because  it  w.is  inevir- 
ahle  tliat  the  art-skill  and  power  obtained  over  the  various 
conditions  iiect:*sary  for  making  good  ci^tings  in  metal, 
although  in  the  first  instance  applied  to  works  in  bronze  and 
zinc,  would,  of  necessity,  be  directed  to  the  production  of 
wor^  in  iron^  when  the  gradual  development  of  the  French 
iron  trade  rendered  such  an  application  of  skill  to  the 
cheaper  material  at  all  feasible.  The  result  is  now  before 
us  in  the  several  contributions  of  leading  French  ironfounders. 
The  quality  of  the  iron  is  excellent  iis  regards  its  surface  and 
perfect  finuh  as  a  casting  material.  It  is  said  to  be  rather 
orittle,  as  is  usual  with  charcoal -made  iron. 

Contrasting  the  very  rmmrkablc  series  of  examples  now 
exhibited  with  the  few  bpccimcns  of  ornamental  iron  casting 
which  were  the  subject  of  so  much  pride  and  congratula- 
tion in  18 1-4-,  the  chauLce  is  a  triumphant  answer  to  tiiose  who 
60  rashly  declared  at  that  period  that  whatever  France  might 
do  in  me  production  of  art-bronzes,  the  casting  of  such 
works  in  iron  or  anything  approaching  to  them,  womd  always 
be  beyond  the  power  of  French  artists  or  artisans  to  aocon^ 
plish.  Here»  however,  all  is  done  which  was  so  dogmatically 
pronounced  as  impossible,  and  very  much  more  than  even 
those  who  calculated  what  the  art-power  and  manqmlative 
skill  and  experience  gained  in  the  hnmae-foundiy  would  be 
likely  to  do,  could  have  expected. 
A.Dareime.      A.  Durcnue  has  two  exhibits  (25,  and  Class  40,  Na  1). 

These  form  a  very  large  and  interebtinix  display  of  castings  in 
iron  and  idiusurato  fully  the  skill  to  which  the  founders  of 
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ornamental  ironwork,  alike  in  statuary  as  in  decorative  detail?,  MR.WA.iiii 
have  attained  in  France,    ^f.  Dnrennc  fHows  the  application  BnovzMb 
of  these  works  to  the  production  of  imitations  of  bronze  by  ^ 
the  electro-deposit  proce??.  iron  cast- 

Althoujrh  it  is  not  pruj)0sed  to  discusd  tlie  question  of  imiution 
ornamental  or  artistic  iron  casting  at  any  great  length,  yet 
the  successful  applicmtion  of  the  foundei^s  art  in  thi^  direc- 
tion renders  it  desirBble  that  certain  salient  points  should  be 
notioed.  The  practical  ironfonnder  cannot  look  upon  these 
speeimens  of  his  industry  without  receiving  many  invaluable 
hints  from  the  skilful  and  thoroughly  artistic  manner  in 
which  these  works  have  been  treated  by  the  moulder.  The  ^^"1^^°^ 
wonderful  sharpness  and  beauty  of  the  smaller  specimens,  the 
slight  Hi  :nns  left  on  the  siirfn^^e  from  the  perfectly  even  and 
correct  fitting  of  moulds  or  *' core-^,"  the  l'd<^t  tlint  very  cotn- 
plicuti  (1  c>;;i tuples  are  cost  in  one  piece,  and  tluit  this  iias  not 
been  done  uiice  or  twice  only  and  as  a  tour  dc  force^  but  is 
the  rule  rather  than  the  exception,  all  tend  to  prove  that  the 
skill  ot  I  lie  French  ironfounder  ha©  overcome  most,  if  not 
the  greatest,  diflicidties  in  the  art  of  casting  in  metals,  and 
especially  in  Iron— a  material  of  which  twenty  years  ago  he 
was  traditionally  supposed  to  know  little  or  nothing  — ^at 
least,  industrially. 

The  value  of  ^f.  Durenne's  exhibits  will  be  best  appre- 
ciated by  those  skilled  workmen  who  may  be  fortunate 
enough  to  get  an  cpportimity  to  examine  them ;  space  will 
not  allow  of  their  detailed  consideration  here. 

In  addition  to  these,  however,  another  scries  of  similar  Barbeat±> 
castings  if  rxhihitod  by  Barbezat  k.  Co.  (oO),  from  the  foun-  jr'u cast- 
dries  of  the  \  al  (J  Osue.    All  the  cnstinnjs  are  of  hisjh  class,  iu-sand 
and  the  erreat  skill  nientioneu  as  cIvaracteMsiutj:  Durenne  s  or  bronie. 
works  is  repeated  in  these.    The  niosjt  striking  success  is  in 
the  larger  works  as  shown  uncovered  by  bronze.  Their 
execution  brings  them  distinctly  within  the  category  of  woilcs 
of  art  in  bronse ;  and  when  covered  with  a  metallic  deposit 
they  would,  for  many  purposes,  be  equally  effective  at  cer- 
tainly one  half  the  cost.   A  close  examination  shows,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  that  certain  eflfects  and  refinement  of  sur- 
face, always  to  be  looked  for  in  a  true  bronze,  are  wanting  | 
but  the  general  result  is  the  same,  whilst  a  ponderous  and 
ondnrinjr  soliditv  is  ensured  bv  the  nature  of  the  material. 

The  qualities  here  noted  are  especinlly  shown  in  the  speci-  J.JJDuccl 
mens  exhibited  by  J.  J.  Ducel  and  bon  (57).    It  woidd  be  ^f^^^^ 
very  difficult  to  detail,  except  broadly  in  the  points  above  "wUn«». 
named,  the  diti'erence  between  the  bronzed  iron  castings  as 
shown  by  this  firm  and  the  same  objects  in  real  bronze.  The 
chief  oi>jects  exhibited  by  this  house  are  admirable  reproduc- 
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''"''ok™*  tions  of  works  of  the  ei)ocli  of  Louis  XIV.    These  are 
BswiZEs.  cleverly  executed  and  aitidUeally  finished. 
—         A  colossal  figure  of  the  lihiue,  by  Coysevox,  the  original 
at  Ver.^iiilles,  is  not  brunzed  but  finished  in  the  cast  iron, 
and  luay  be  quoted  us  a  proof  of  the  skill  with  which  these 
works  are  reprodueed  ia  the  cheaper  material 
"m!d  M  Barbexat  and  Duienne  ezoibit  works  of  large  size  in 

Dui^nnv's  '  the  park,  near  the  entrance  from  the  Pont  de  Jena,  bat 

fooDUiDs.  ^jI,^  ^oiy  extensions  of  the  specimens  of  which  mention 
has  been  madeb  The  large  fountain  exhibited  by  Durenne 
is  the  same  as  that  erected  in  the  Koyal  Horticultural 
Gardens  at  the  International  Exhibition  of  1862,  with 
which  one  by  Barbezat,  on  an  even  greater  scale,  success- 
fully competes.  These  fountains  cast  in  Iron  and  bronzed 
arc  a  mistake  since  oxydisatioii  is  inevitrilile,  hihI  their  ulti- 
mate destruction  cqiuilly  so,  even  under  liie  bci^i  and  most 
favourable  circuniotauces  of  atmosphere  aud  po-;ition. 

In  addition  to  the  figuie  subjects,  animals,  &c.,  all  of 

SSiTmS^n  which  it  is  not  necessfiry  to  indorse  in  an  artistic  sense, 
although  all  arc  equally  iaicresting  as  examples  of  iron- 
cuitiug,  M.  Dureunc  exhibits  specimens  of  his  perforated 
iron  paoelling  for  doors,  &;a«  and  decorative  repeat*  for  bal- 
conies, balustrades,  &c.  The  casting  of  these  ornaments  is 
quite  equal  to  tiie  other  works  in  beauty  of  suilaoe  and 
warpness  of  detail,  the  designs  being  generally  good,  and 
well  adapted  to  their  purpose.  They  are  exhibited  in  Claaa 
40,  and  next  to  t'lem  u  placed  a  collection  of  similar  works 
contributed  by  E.  Zegut»  of  Tuaey  (Mouse,  No.  2>   In  this 

ingi.  4c.  collection  there  are  some  admirable  examples  of  ornamental 
iron  castings  of  railings,  balconies,  and  grilles,  suitable  for 
tlie  purposes  of  ventilation  in  public  buildings,  and  the 
smaller  ones  lor  door  panel-  The  arrangement  of  some  of 
the  dcsiu;na  is  very  fj:;ood,  and  thoroughly  adaf)ted  to  the  ma- 
terial, mode  of  production,  and  the  purpose  ot  the  article. 
Unfortunately  the  specimens  are  placed  too  high  for  close 
inspection,  but  those  shown  with  the  figure  portion  of  Zegut'a 
exhibit  display  equal  skill  wuli  the  works  already  quoted. 
The  figures  and  groups  have  not  the  artistic  quality  of  those 
by  Durenne  and  Barbesat,  but  are  equally  well  cast  in  aH 
the  main  featurea 

Electro  Deposits  ik  Isoir. 

jg^us  in        Although  not  coming  strictly  >vithin  the  official  scope  of 
^        tliis  report,  I  think  it  desirable,  on  technical  as  well  as 
artbtic  grounds,  to  call  attention  to  a  new  feature  in  the 
Jules  Feu-    manipulation  of  iron.    M.  Jules  Feuqui^res  exlubits  a  seriea 
ii^^Stao*  of  objecu  deposited  in  iron  by  the  eleotro-galyanio  pioceaa 
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(Class  40,  No.  266,  and  Class  8,  No.  78).  The  perfect  char-  MiuWaim 
acter  of  these  deposits,  even  to  the  most  refined  detail  of  Baovm^ 

hii^hly-finished  repousse  and    chasinix,  deserved  attention.   : 

The  closeness  of  tlio  metnl,  tlie  perfect  surface  and  tint,  JlSSn^ 
render  this  method  oi  producing  small  and  refined  objects  for  objects, 
personal  decoration,  &c.  a  matter  of  interest  to  all  engaged 
iu  the  production  of  ornamental  works  in  metal.  In  class  H, 
M.  Fcuqnieres  exhibits  a  caskei,  which  is  a  reproduction  of 
a  vci}  aiugtic  work;  also  a  tazza,  the  plateau  and  stem  of 
which  are  after  Cellini,  together  with  a  shield  and  several 
plaques ;  all  of  a  most  artistic  character  in  finish  and  detwl. 

Belgium:  bbwiwi 

Bbonze  iroRK  AND  Repousb^ 

There  are  only  a  few  art-bronzes  exhibited  by  Belgium. 
These  are  chiefly  applied  to  the  decoration  of  clocks  contri- 
buted by  A.  Bc^aerts,  Antwerp  (1).  These  cabinet  groups  bdSP'^ 
are  original  in  design  and  treatment,  and  are  in  the  manner 
of  the  subjects  of  the  early  school  of  Flemish  painting.  The 
best  is,  however,  placed  in  a  somewhat  incongruous  position 
as  a  clock  ornament.  It  represents  a  lady  and  gentleman  of 
the  period  above  indicated,  standing  on  a  balcony,  which  is 
placed  over  what  may  be  nnfortunately  mistaken  I'or  a 
modern  chlmncypiece,  tlie  fireplace  beintr  reserved  for  the 
clock!  This  L^roup,  however,  aj)art  from  its  connection  with 
the  clock  and  its  main  adjuncts,  is  very  adiniraljle  in  design. 
The  modelling  an  I  execution  are  quite  refreshing,  after  the 
wilderness  of  coiiiiii  niplaee  which  characterises  so  many  of 
the  subjects  iu  the  1  l  ench  bronze  courts.  A  single  figure 
in  the  same  costume  is  another  example  worthy  of  notice. 
It  is  a  lady  standing  at  a  priedieu/'  with  missal,  beads, 
about  to  perform  her  devotions.  The  third  group  is  not 
so  snccessfuli  either  in  treatment  or  design.  As  examples 
of  bronze  casting,  channg,  &a  these  works — together  widi 
those  which  accompany  them,  but  which  it  has  not  been 
thought  necesKury  to  particularise— nil  go  to  prove  that  the 
Belgian  bronzists  are  emulating  those  of  France,  but  not 
imitating  them. 

A  very  skilful  specimen  of  repousse  in  brass,  a  reduction  SSS'tyit^ 
of  one  of  the  panels  in  a  door  at  the  museum  at  Versailles,  g^^^ 
executed  bv  M.  E.  l)rys[>r>n(lt  (3),  is  interesting  as  a  proof'*"* 
of  advancing  skill  in  Belgium  in  the  more  refined  processes 
of  art  as  applied  to  metal-work. 

IbON.  IniL 

Some  of  the  best  specimens  of  iron  casting  in  the  Exhibi- 
tion, especially  of  small  details  useful  for  a  great  variety  of 
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1IB.WAIXI9  pn^pose^<  in  the  construction  .an<]  decoration  of  buildings,  are 
°'  exhiliUcd  ^■>Y  Messrs.  R^'cquile  :nid  Pecquer,  of  Li^tre  f7). 
The  sharpness,  perfection  of  finish,  and  quality  of  the  ma- 
terial, are  all  jxood  evidence  of  the  skill  of  tiie  ju  odiicers  and 
that  they  have  intelligence  enough  to  bring  bolii  «:cieuce  and 
art  to  bear  upon  these  manufactures. 

The  iron  and  brass  eastings  which  decorate  the  stoYcs, 
grates  and  fenders,  of  which  there  is  a  very  pretty  dis|)la7 
m  this  seetiony  show  that  Belgium  can  compete  with  Sheffield 
in  this  duection. 

Prussia. 

As  might  be  expected,  from  the  traditional  «kill  of  the 
workers  of  Berlin  in  capt  metals,  the  bronze  and  iron  castings 
of  Prusjiia  are  of  a  high  class  in  the  best  and  most  represen- 
tative examples.  The  style  of  finish  viiiies  us  much  from 
the  French  as  the  nature  of  the  objects  selected  and  the 
treatment  of  the  modeller.  This  treatment  is  invariably 
more  statuesqne  and  architectonio»  without  running  ioto 
severity  or  stiflhess.  The  chaeang,  too,  in  the  beat  examples, 
is  careful  without  !>  ing  mechanical;  rarely,  if  ever,  running 
into  the  English  mistake  of  over-finish,  to  the  destruction  of 
the  spirit  of  the  original  model  In  short,  the  Prussian 
chaser  is  as  much  an  artist  as  the  modeller,  and  probably,  in 
most  inHtnnccs,  is  the  same  individual ;  at  least,  there  is  strong 
evidence  ot  this  fact  in  the  best  examples. 

Bronzes. 

The  principal  works  in  bronze  are  by  H.  Gladeubeck,  of 
Berlin.  Three  of  thciC  may  be  quoted  as  especially  worthy 
of  close  examination  and  Ciu  eful  study. 

i\s  a  specimen  of  refined  casting  and  chasing  in  bronze, 
the  reduced  reproduction  of  the  great  monumental  erection 
to^E^eriok  at  Berlin  to  the  glory  of  F^ruseia,  the  equestrian  statue  of 
thoQiMt.  Ghreat,  executed  by  Bauch,m  1856,  is  the 

most  perfect  example  of  German  taste  and  skill  in  this  di- 
rection* Every  portion  of  the  detail  of  this  noble  national 
monument  is  canxed out  with  a  conscientiousness  quite  unique ; 
no  point  has  been  neglected.  From  the  most  elaborate  and 
important  down  to  the  minutest  detail  of  the  work,  all  is  l:i 
harmony.  As  a  lesson  in  the  bronzist's  art  it  couhl  scarcely  be 
surpassed.  Happily  too,  there  is  no  aflfectatioii  of  colouring 
or  tinting  in  any  way ;  and  tlie  metal  being  thus  left  in  its 
integrity,  tells  its  own  story,  so  to  speak,  without  any 
adventitious  ailjuncts  or  trickery. 
Albert  Another  remarkable  specimen  of  art-bronze  founding  b  a 
group,  about  one-fourth  lifesize^  of  a  young  mounted  Greek 
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killing  a  lion.   This  work  is  modelled  bj  Albert  WbllF,  ftod 
oast  by  Gladenbeck.   It  is  of  the  same  type  of  sabject  as  ifiSL^ 
the  Amazon,  by  Kiss,  exhibited  at  the  Great  Exhibition  of 
1851.    The  arrangement  of  the  parts  for  the  purpose  of 
sustaining  each  other,  and  yet  preserving  the  utmost  freedom 
of  action,  in  horse,  rider,  and  lion,  is  very  skilful.    There  is 
no  sacrifice  of  art  to  the  exigencies  of  production,  but  both 
are  made  distinctly  sub-f'rvi«'Tit  to  each  other,  and  both  unite 
to  produce  a  complete  result.    The  horse  rears  on  his  hind  character 
legs,  one  foot  1)  ihl^  placed  on  the  inside  of  the  thigh  of  the  '^tm'xnlni 
fallen  lion,  the  >i]ii  r  rc.*itin;jon  the  baj«e.    The  lion,  wounded  *•  •cMtin;^. 
by  a  iipear  hroken  in  his  side,  rises  with  hid  head,  chest,  and 
fore  leL^*,  and  is  dashin<x,  open  mouthed,  at  the  lore  quarters 
of  the  liorse,  having  ah  eady  struck  him  with  one  of  hid  claws. 
This  daw  and  the  fore  leg  is  made  to  support  the  whole 
weight  of  metal  in  the  mounted  figure,  the  fore  legs,  head, 
and  four  quarters  of  the  hoise.   The  rider  is  poised  in  his 
seat  with  a  graceful  and  vigorous  action,  as  he  is  about  to 
strike  the  lion  with  another  spear  which  he  holds  ready  in 
his  right  hand.    As  a  work  of  art,  this  bronze  is  very 
fine;  bnt  as  a  casting,  and  as  an  example  of  the  skilful 
arrangement  of  materials  in  perfect  quantities^  it  is  a  lesson 
of  no  ordinary  character. 

The  third  work  to  be  noticed  from  Gladenbeck*B  foundry  is  Coiowai 
a  (  olossal  equestrian  statue  of  the  Into  Kinp:-  of  Prussia,  guSwof 
modelled  by  Dcaks,  of  Berlin,    It  was  placed  m  the  park  in  j^'J^^JJ 
the  avenue  leading  to  the  Iv  ole  Militalre.    As  a  work  of  art,  Hru«i»bj 
it  is  somewhat  stiff  and  lormal :  but  the  balance  of  the  parts 
are  well  maintained,  aud  in  so  large  a  work  this  is  an  im- 
portant matter.    The  casting  and  liuibh  are  admirable. 

A  pair  of  stags,  lifesize,  and  a  fountain,  by  F.  Kahle  and  g^^^***^* 
Son,  of  Potsdam  (21),  also  exhibited  in  the  park,  are  good  P>&of 
specimens  of  the  founder's  skill.  The  stags  are  noticeable  for  ^SSuSt 
their  chasing  and  finish,  the  style  of  which  is  admirably 
adapted  to  works  to  be  placed  in  the  open  air*   The  fountain 
forms  a  subject  for  criticism  on  the  design,  which  it  would  be 
useless  to  enter  into  here ;  but  the  work  of  the  founder  has 
been  well  done. 

There  are  three  exhibitors  of  the  usual  class  of  works  in  OwyMwi^l 

bronze — that  if,  commercial  bronzes — in  the  Prussian  section,  h.  PojIA 
The^o  are  H.  Poyl  &  Co.,  of  Berlin  (7)  ;  Zimmermann  (H:  Co.,  zfmmor. 
of  ilanan   (8);  and  A.  Meves  Nachfolger,  of  B  rlin  (9).  *Co. 
None  of  the  works  ran^e  above  the  average  excellence  of  NadiArigw. 
ordinary  bronzes  of  their  class,  but  all  certainly  come  up  to 
this  standard.    The  various  groups  of  animals  exhibited  by 
Poyl  are  remarkable  for  severe  treatment  and  the  artistic 
finish  of  the  details,  \siiich,  however,  sometimes  ruu^  iuto 
i.  L  L 
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linrdnesa;  bat  is  always  intelligent.    The  character  of  the 
finish  in  these  works  is  very  different  Id  that  of  the  Froncb. 
It  never  runs  into  the  mechanical,  \n  hilst  the  affectation  of 
n^ilt  details  and  the  introduction  of  a  variety  of  tintfi  in  the 
same  bronze  is  avoided. 

Two  lari^e  and  ini})t)rtant  works  are  exhibited  f»v  Count 
Einsicdel,  of  Lauchhammer  (14),  together  with  a  ii-w  small 
objects  in  bronze.    These  colossal  statues  of  Fredciick  the 
Wise,  of  Saxony,  und  Philip,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  are 
thoroughly  German  in  oharaoter.    They  are  large  in  treat- 
ment; with  an  intelliffent  attention  to  costume.   The  finish- 
is  excelle&t  as  applied  to  works  of  colossal  8120^    The  artist 
has  evidently  studied,  and  with  decided  success^  to  render  the 
iQoalding  as  easy  as  possible,  the  parts  being  kept  in  masses ) 
yet  nothing  is  Ba4srificed  either  in  the  way  of  truth  of  efisef^ 
dignity  of  pose»  or  ai-tistic  arnuigeinent»  to  the  exigences  oC 
making  the  cast  practlcaily  in  one  piece. 
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Cast  Iron. 

In  addition  to  these  colossal  bronze  statues,  Count  Einsie> 
del  exhibit**  some  very  remarkable  specimens  oi  ii  on-cai;tin^. 
A  panelled  iron  door  forme  the  centre  of  the  group  oi  which 
the  two  bronze  statues  are  the  lateral  supporters.  It  is  an 
elaborate  and  succeaaful  ezample  of  iron-casting  in  the  beat 
mamier.  The  design  is  admirably  adapted  to  oxing  out 
slull  of  the  moulder  and  founder,  and  to  show  to  what  extent 
finish  in  this  material  can  be  carried  in  the  casting  pit  or 
frame  in  skilful  hands.  The  details  of  the  ornamentation 
are  very  perfect,  especially  in  the  floral  design  in  the  panels^ 
The  figures  are  a  little  hud  in  effect,  but  thl^  i^  a  general 
characteristic  of  German  castings  of  the  draped  fignrCf 

Count  Otho  dc  Stolberg-Wemigerode,  of  Ilsenbourg  (13) 
exhibits,  ns  the  central  object  of  a  very  remarkable  scries  of 
castings  in  iron,  a  ])air  of  gates,  bronzed  by  the  eleetro- 
galvanic  procesB.  These  gates  have  side  c«  liiniti«  of  very 
elaborate  design  and  workmanship.  Two  tigurer-.  one  an 
armed  Minerva  and  the  other  a  Victory,  occupy  tlie  space 
of  the  upper  panek.  The  Prussian  eagle  is  in  a  (urcular 
compartiucnL  in  the  ccnti'C  of  each  division,  and  below 
arc  emblems  of  navigation  and  commerce.  The  other  por- 
tions of  these  gates  are  fiUed  up  with  oxnamental  seroll 
work,  formed  chiefly  of  a  treatment  of  the  Tine.  The 
columns  are  the  least  successful  portion  of  the  work,  but  they 
have  the  merit  of  being  adapted  to  their  position. 

Another  excellent  example  of  iron  bnmze  is  a  taUo  top  of 
laxge  ei20«   The  ornament  is  perforated  work  in  the  numoqud 
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manner.  Its  pize  renders  it  very  notable  as  a  casting,  whilst  Hr.  waujs 
tlie  ^\ orkmaubhip  and  tlciiigu  are  alike  admirable.  Bbonsbb, 

The  uni>ronzc(l  imii  castings  comprised  in  this  exhibit  are  ffl 
all  oi"  a  morit  refined  character^  wheiiicr       coming  direct  ^J^J^j^ 
from  the  sand,  at?  many  of  them  do,  or  highly  finished  and 
mouoted.   It  &ct,  they  are  the  most  perfect  examples  of  iron 
c«0tiiig  ever  piodiioed.   The  eabjeots  ore  mostly  tnoBe  which 
it  has  been  usual  to  copy  by  the  electnKde|)Ui^it  process  in 
copper.  Two  or  three  plateaux,  after  the  originals,  in  pewter, 
by  Francois  Briot,  are  wonderfully  perfect  in  the  detail ;  and 
a  large  circular  salvor,  with  the  subject  of  the  Battle  of  the 
Amazong — the  original,  in  the  possession  of  the  King  of 
Prussia,  being  embossed  in  reponss^  by  Vechte — is  exhibited 
in  the  precise  condition  in  which  it  has  been  taken  from  the  .y®^^^ 
sand.    In  fact,  thir!  mtitcrial  still  adheres  to  ])arts  of  it  .  and  |}'^^M^of 
yet  the  artistic  and  niimitc  details  of  the  original  are  given  wob. 
with  singular  sharpness  and  spirit. 

The  Royal  Foundry  at  Berlin  contributee>  two  niagni-  The  Royal 
fieently  executed  works  in  iron.    One  if*  a  sleeping  lion  and  B?rHn^"* 
the  other  a  lion  arousing.  Thci-e  castiuLT^  have  Iveen  *•  dressed  "  Ca»tii](ssof 
and  chased  with  great  skill,  the  whole  surface  having  been  ^^""^ 
carefully  wrought  to  a  state  of  semi-polish.    The  skill  shown 
in  the  modelling  and  treatment  is  artistic  and  sculpturesque, 
although  the  type  of  the  lion  is 


Another  ol|ject  ftom  this  establishment  is  wordiy  of  special  vsm  in 
consideratioii.  It  is  a  vase,  about  18  in.  high,  of  Roman  SUSuRb. 
fmm.  The  base  and  neck  are  of  bronze,  damascened,  and 
decorated  with  castings  in  iron.  The  central  portion  of  the 
body  of  the  vase  is  filled  with  bas-relief  representing  scenes 
in  the  war  of  1 866,  executed  with  great  spirit  and  artistic 
skill.  The  handles  arc  each  surmounted  by  a  figure  of 
Victory.  One  stands  on  the  prow  oi"  n  hnut,  juid  the  other 
upon  a  cannon,  as  indicative  ol'  naval  auti  military  triumph. 
The  prow  of  llie  boat  and  the  cjinnon  rcht  upon  an  orujuiient 
which  is  cleverly  arranged  so  as  to  divide  the  relief  of  the 
body  of  the  vase  into  two  distinct  subjects.  The  two  figures 
are  very  poor  in  conception  and  execution,  and  appear  to  have 
been  an  after-thought:  tlie  work  would  have  been  more 
complete  without  them. 

IIEsSK.  — IUdKX.  HB88E— 

There  are  a  few  cn«tinfrs  m  bronze  silvered  and  iron 
bronzed  of  a  vcrv  ordinary  commercial  character,  not  calling 
for  special  attention. 

Bayaria. 

The  only  work  in  bronze  of  any  pretensions  is  an  excellent  Batabu. 
cast  of  a  group  of  athletas,  with  a  pedestal  of  bronze.  This 
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lfi.WAij.i8  is  from  ii  model  by  Molen,  of  Stockholm,  and  is  the  pro- 
Bwmm  duction  of  the  foundry  of  Messrs.  Leog  Brothers  and 
—     Herold,  of  Nuremberg.   It  is  well  executed  and  finishedt 
and  has  been  cast  in  one  piece,  except  two  arms,  which  are 
"fired  on." 

simo?"  "'^^  curious  and  original  exhibits  of  works 

Animau     in  caat  iron  is  to  be  found  in  the  Bavarian  section  (I). 
Sdtnsatod  Nicholas  Simon,  sculptor,  of  Munich,  contributes  a  stag*, 
wUhooJoi^  a  roebuck,  and  a  chamois,  modelled  by  him  of  the  size 
of  life,  and  cast  in  iron,  which  he  has  afterwards  treated 
with  Coloured  material,  sand,  &c.,  inserting  glass  eyes,  and 
giving  them  a  singularly  cloi>e  :ipj)C:irance  to  specimens  of 
the  art  of  taxidermy.    Of  course,  on  close  examination,  this 
appearance  is  modified  by  a  certain  rigidity  in  the  details. 
At  a  short  distance  the  texture,  however,  Ii§  cleverly  iiuitated. 
As  metal  castings  the.-:!C  works  are  good.    The  stag  was  cjist 
by  Messrs.  Gicnauth  Brothers,  of  Eiricubcrg ;  the  roebuck 
and  chamob  at  the  Hoyal  Foundry  of  Obereschstoedt. 
Indissoluble     M.  ^mon  dairns  to  haye  discorered  an  indissoluble  plaster 
m^eb  in*^  With  wMch  ho  Cftii  build  up  his  model  in  the  manner  of  day 
oMfciiTO.         then  use  this  model,  when  finished,  for  the  purpose  of 
moulding  direct  for  the  iron  casting,  as  this  plaster  forms  a 
concrete  which  is  not  alFeeted  by  the  wet  or  ^  green  ^  sand. 

There  are  two  or  three  examples  of  the  application  of  this 
method  of  production  exhibited  in  the  furniture  department 
of  the  Bavarian  section  (class  14).  They  are  stags'  heads, 
tinted  as  above  described,  and  mounted  as  decorations  for 
entrance- halls,  &a 

AvsiJUA.  Austria. 

The  art  bronzes  of  Austria  are  confined  to  those  exhibited 

in  the  Fine  Arts  GhJlery,  and  are  the  production  of  the 
SifvSSStar  Imperial  Art  Foundry  at  Vienna.  As  examples  of  artistic 
■iTiMum.    metal  casting  and  chasing,  they  are  of  a  high  dass.  The 

treatment  is  essentially  metallic  and  approaches,  in  some 
particulars,  to  hardness  in  the  rigid  care  vrith  which  the 
details  are  carried  out.  The  suj'facc  1^'  treated  as  a  "  mat," 
and  the  bronze  ^  uncoloured.  There  is  no  affectation  of 
burnish  or  variation  ot  surface  of  any  kind.  The  result  is  a 
sculpturesque  effect  of  the  purest  character.  The  largest 
works  are  four  busts,  lifesize,  of  eminent  statesmen  and 
•nd rtiktu-  *  ministers  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria — Sclunerling,  Viszanik, 
L.  Epstein,  and  C.  EraL  These  are  all  modelled  by  the 
sculptor,  C.  A  de  Femknor.  Hie  other  works  are  Ibitr 
equestrian  statuettes,  treated  with  great  skill  and  admlrahly 
diased  and  finished,  by  the  same  artist  The  subjects  are 
Baron  Jelade,  St  Ge<Mge  orerooming^  the  Dragon,  Aidi- 
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duke  Charles  of  Austria,  and   Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  Mk. Wallw 
Tlicy  lire  of  smidi  dimensions,  and  mostly  reductions  Irom  Bbonzb* 
larger  works.    Fernknor  al-n  exliibits  a  bronze  model  of  a  — — 
colossal  fountain  for  the  Buurde  at  Vienna,  but  it  is  not  a 
work  of  any  special  interest 

The  contrast  of  treatment  between  these  small  bronzes 
and  those  of  the  French  is  very  great.  Undoubtedly  the 
French  gain  in  igehnique  by  the  comparison,  if  they  lose  in 
true  art- qualify. 

The  commercial  bronzes  of  Austria  are  chiefly  small  ^"^'^  a!^^' 
works  of  a  fandful  character,  consisting  of  conceits  com- 
posed of  the  accoutrements  of  the  chase,  dogs,  animals 
killed  in  hunting,  machines  and  machinery,  emblems  of  art 
and  science,  some  of  wliich  appeared  first  in  the  International 
Exhibition  of  1862.  Tlic  principal  exhibitors  of  these  ob- 
jects arc  Dzifdzinski  and  llanuscii,  Louis  Boehm,  Theodore 
Klein,  Augusie  Klein  and  Clement  Lux,  ail  of  Vienna.  The 
details  of  these  works  are  finii^hed  with  great  care  and  preci- 
sion, and  present  features  of  art-workm;uiship  uoL  paralleled  in 
this  class  of  exhibits.  They  are  either  gilt  or  silvered,  the 
silver  being  mostly  oxydised  to  a  grey  bLick.  The  effect  of 
these  latter  works  is  veiy  pleasing,  especially  in  those  groups 
in  which  machines,  or  the  details  of  machinery,  form  a  prin* 
cipal  feature. 

The  specimens  exhibited  by  Dzifdzinski  and  Hanusch  (7)  ^['^^ 
are  the  most  remarkable  for  size  and  variety  of  subject,  as  oiijeotiin 
also  in  having  less  of  the  merely  fanciful  in  design  in  their  ^Sjl^Mid 
con) position  as  art-works^    A  toilet  mirror  and  pair  ofo«»*taed. 
candelabra  en  suite  are  especially  elegant  and  novel.  The 
enamelled  work  inserted  in  ormoulu,    round  the  mirror 
frame,  is  a  happy  and  artistic  relief  to  the  whole.  There 
are  two  copies'  of  thi;^  dosiirn — one  silvered  and  oxvdiscd, 
and  the  other  in  ormoulu ;  but  the  former  is  the  most  artistic 
in  eti'ect. 

Spain.  8p^„, 
Dauasoehb-wobk. 

There  are  no  bronzes  in  the  Spanish  section ;  but  the  very  niaiiuoene 
excellent  specimens  of  damascene-work  exhibited  by  Zuloaga  ^''^ 
and  SonSf  of  Madrid,  more  than  compensate  for  their  absence*  soui^^ 

These  examples  of  the  modern  skill  of  the  successors  of 
the  Moorish  metal-workers  of  a  past  age  are  the  most  notable 
objects  of  their  class  in  the  Kxhibition.  The  <X)ver  of  a 
portfolio,  divided  into  panels  of  open  work,  chiselled  with  the 
most  exquisite  skill,  the  whole  being  chased  in  the  most 
delicate  relief,  is  a  triumph  of  metallic  art.  The  damuscene- 
work  proper,  tbrms  the  ornamentation  of  the  inside.  A  double 
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mUrttuLitl  iiiid  writiug-case,  united  in  one  dejsign,  is  treated  en 
mite  with  the  portfolio-cover,  the  latter,  in  fact,  being  an 
appendage  to  the  former,  but  is  the  most  original  work  of  the 
two.  A  pair  of  mes  and  four  (sbaelds,  sll  of  danuMsene- 
work,  of  the  moet  elaborate  character  in  design  and  ezoeUeaoe 
of  execution,  form  the  remaining  )>orti()n  of  Zoloaga  and 
Song'  small  but  very  remarkable  exhibit,  which  is  certainly 
unique  of  its  kind,  and  deserves  special  and  careful  examina- 
tion by  all  interested  in  the  production  of  artistic  metal- 
work  of  the  highest  class.  lUustratiouH  or  lengthy  descrip- 
tions are  quit^  inadequate  to  do  practical  justice  to  the  real 
character  of  such  works.  They  are,  somewhat  singularly, 
placed  in  Class  36,  Jewellery,  &c  (40). 

DsmiABK.— -Sweden. 

None  6f  the  objects  etUbited  by  these  countries  in  Class  22 
are  properly  placed,  but  belong  to  Class  21 ;  or,  as  s|)ecimen8 
of  eiectro-nietallttfgy,toCla6s40. 

Russia. 

The  bronzes  exliibited  in  the  Russian  section  of  the  gallery 
of  the  Fine  Arts  by  N.  Lieberich  present  features  t-o  very 
dilierent  to  thoj^c  which  charncterisc  the  French  examples,  as 
to  almost  suggest  that  tliey  are  produced  in  unotiier  material 
and  by  a  totally  dilFcrent  j>rocows.  The  works  are  emmenlly 
worthy  of  study,  ef'pecially  by  the  young  tnodeller  for  metal- 
work.  Not  that  every  point  is  worthy  of"  imitation,  ljut  as 
showing  the  result  of  a  painstaking  and  couscieutious  study 
of  nature  in  oombination  with  accurate  artistic  perception, 
and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  conditions  on  which  the 
subjects  of  study  were  to  be  reproduced  in  metaL 

As  specimens  of  moulding  and  casting  they  are  uniqne* 
l^ere  is  no  merely  conventional  treatment  in  the  chasing, 
which  has  been  strictly  subordinated  to  completing-  the  idea 
of  the  original  modeller,  and  nothing  more ;  a  most  impor- 
tant point  to  be  borne  in  mind,  in  what  should  ever  be  con- 
sidered as  a  supplementary  process.  The  most  el  ibomte 
group  is  that  representing  the  Emperor  Alexander  II.  5?aviug 
the  life  of  a  hunter  in  a  bear-hunt.  The  principal  figure, 
that  of  the  Emperor,  is  about  20  in.  to  22  in.  in  height. 
The  treatment  of  the  whole  subject  is  most  elaborate,  and 
is»  of  course,'  more  picturesque  than  sculpturesque*  Another 
notable  subject  is  a  bear  seated  on  his  hind  quarters  awaiting 
the  attack  of  a  hunter.  This  and  the  bronae  rej^resentbg  a 
hunter  in  the  clutches  of  a  bear  which  he  has  stabbed  in  the 
belly  ^>'ith  a  hunting-knife,  are  very  ably  execntkl  WOika. 
These  three  works,  as  also  most  of  the  othen^  are  by 
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Aiiljepuxh.    The  most  instructive  aiiHvng  the  smaller  ex-  Mk. w'alus 
iunples,  and  certniaiy  tlio  ino3t  careful  jind  artistic  study,  Is  bb<mtss8. 
that  of  a  dead  Btag  laid  upon  a  rush  mat.    The  di awing,  ^ 
modelling,  and  chasing  are  excellent,  and  worthy  of  carelul 
ezaminatioiL 

Several  of  the  works  wer^  eidiibited  in  the  International 
Exhibition  of  1862 ;  a8»  for  inetance,  the  group  of  the  Lap- 
lander driving  four  reindeer — a  work  of  great  spirit,  and 
•skilfully  eanied  ont. 

There  are  a  few  wett-ezecnted  and  characteristic  works  in  commerou 
bronze,  &c.  exhibited  as  specimens  of  manufacture,  and  occu-  n^rlth*^ 
pymg  a  portion  of  a  court  in  the  Russian  section  devoted 
to  other  industrial  productions.    Amongst  these  is  a  very  Busts  of  the 
interestinir  series  of  sixty-six  small  busts,  in  bronze,  of  the 
Sov( !  (  iLHia  of  Kussin.   lliey  are  reductions  from  tlic  oriL^inals 
in  marbie  and  bronze,  executed  sis  n  part  of  the  decorations 
of  a  chapel  commemomtivc  of  tlie  event  uf  the  4th  of  April, 
1866 — the  escape  of  the  Emitci-or  of  Russia  from  nHsassina- 
tion.    As  a  series,  they  poisscsa  historical  value,  and  as  works 
of  art  many  of  them  are  good.    'I'he  casting  and  chasing,  as 
well  as  the  general  style  of  finish,  are-  slolfiiUy  managed. 
This  series  is  exlubited  by  Felix  Chopin,  St  Petersburg.  (1). 

Alexander  Sokoloff  (4)  exhibits  a  few  small  bronzes  of 
animals  of  a  similar  character  to  those  of  Lieberich  in  the 
Fine  Art  Gallery.  An  elabovately  wrought  portrait  of  the  Ponraitof 
Emperor  of  Russia,  in  bronze  repouss(3,  is  also  exhibited  by  SaSSj^ 
Solroloff,  and  is  a  work  of  considerable  skill.  As  a  likeness, 
however,  it  is  mechanical,  and  the  elaborate  ornamentation 
nronnd  may  be  studied  rather  as  an  example  of  what  to  avoid 
-than  for  imitation. 

A  pair  of  brass  doors,  exhibited  by  Mes^r-^.  Ilencke  anci  pij^***^ 
Plcske,  of  St.  Petersburg  (2),  are  admirable  t\xainplcs  of  y^^^ 
casting,  cliasing,  finish,  and  fitting.  Some  port  ions  of  the 
ornanicnt  are  treated  with  great  skill.  It  is  no  uncommon 
thing  to  see  bad  "  fitting  "  accompanying  excellent  details  in 
decorative  metal-work  of  this  class ;  but  in  these  doors  this 
important  point  is  carried  out  with  exceptional  skill. 

Another  illustration  of  Bussiaai  brassworic  is  a  pmr  of  ^^j^^ 
^iandelabra  exhiUted  by  Nicholas  Stange  (5).   There  is  a  pcoonUv* 
refreshing  originality  in  the  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  the 
oljects,  and  the  ornamental  accessories  almost  justify  the 
somewhat  hypothetical  phrase  of  the  catalogue,  "dans  le 
style  Russe."    These  specimens  are  models,  probably  on  a 
reduced  scale,  of  those  executed  for  the  Protestant  church  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  at  St.  Petersburg.   A  bronze  medal  J,Sfof  a 
of  the  exterior  of  this  churrh  is  also  exhibited  V)y  Stange.  cburoli. 
The  ornamental  details  ot  the  principal  fa9ade  are  executed 
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witli  great  taste  and  skill,  and  tlie  whole  work  ia  finished 
with  fleropnlous  care,  every  detail  being  carried  oat  moBt 
conadentiously.  This  model  is  very  suggestive  in  many 
points,  as  it  is  an  enduring  record,  in  a  most  pleasing  and 
artistic  form,  of  the  features  of  the  edifice  it  representi. 

Italy. 

The  Italian  bronzes  are  cluefly  reproductions  either  of  full 
si:^e  or  on  n  reduced  scale  of  antique  works.  The  skill  shown 
in  most  ot  the  in  is  very  great;  iu  fact  perilously  so  for  pur- 
cha.'sery  traveliini:  in  Italy.  The  fractures,  patina,  stainr?, 
dintri,  and  other  damages  incidental  to  dis^iuterred  ol>jocts  nf 
bronze  art,  are  so  skilfully  reproduced,  especially  in  the  snuiller 
and  more  portable  examples,  as  to  render  some  considerable 
iusight  into  the  "  art  and  mystery  "  of  the  manufacture  of 
oh)  things  from  new  materials  indispensable  before  giving  a 
judgment  or  making  a  purchase.  One  can,  therefore,  excuse 
the  pertinacity  with  which  an  amateur  who  has  seen  an 
antique  (?)  bronze  discovered  in  some  classic  spot,  and  dug 
up  in  his  presence,  adheres  to  his  opinion  that  it  is  genuine 
in  every  particular. 

It  would  be  quite  useless  to  note  speciifl  examples  of  this 
integrity  of  reproduction,  as  nothing  but  a  careful  personal 
examination  will  be  of  the  least  value  in  fore  warn  in<if  col- 
lectors  as  to  the  only  truth  about  the  works — the  truth  pf 
imitation. 

In  the  larrrer  reproductions  tliere  is  less  elaboration  of  the 
incidental  details  of  forjjed  nmuiues,  but  the  skill  of  imita- 
tion is  none  the  less  eviiicnt  un  that  account.  In  the  avenue 
of  the  fine  art  gallery  are  two  specimens;  one  is  a  ^lercury, 
in  bronze,  seated  upon  a  rock  Ciuved  in  grey  marble;  tlie 
other  is  a  Discobolus,  with  eyes  inserted,  in  marble  mosaic. 
Both  are  from  originais  found  in  the  excavations  at  Heroula- 
neum.  The  Mercury  is  wondoiully  sharp  in  the  details  of 
the  casting  and  finish.  The  wings  attached  to  the  feet  ^ 
the  Mercury  might  have  been  wrought  by  the  hands  of  a 
chaser  of  to-day,  except  that  the  work  is  thorouj^y  antique 
in  character. 

In  the  Italian  annexe,  in  the  park,  placed  with  the  pottery, 
there  arc  bronze  statues,  tlic  size  of  life,  of  two  Fauns;  both 

liavc  rock  bases  carved  in  variegated  grey  marble.  One  is  a 
drunken  Faun  stretched  backwards  upon  a  halt-empty  wine- 
skin, snajipincr  hi«?  fingcr«5  upwards  in  the  revelry  of  intoxica- 
tion. Tlie  rock  Is  covered  with  a  panther-pkiu  cabt  in  bronze, 
but  so  ui  ranged  that  it  spreads  thinly  over  the  inequalities  of 
the  rock.  The  head,  log?,  paws,  and  tail  are  thus  arranged 
as  adjuncts,  iu  metal,  to  the  %ure;  and  the  skill  showu  in 
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outmfr  renders  the  work,  even  as  a  reprodnction,  an  admi^  Xb  ^^^^^ 
raUe  illustration  of  antiqne  treatment  in  metal   The  other  bboxsm, 
is  a  sleeping  Fann ;  and,  although  equally  good  in  casting,  — 
&e.,  it  has  not  the  same  interest  as  tlie  first  named. 

A  reproduction,  in  bronze,  of  the  colossal  marble  statue  of  ^t^^^^ 
"  Da?id  **  by  Michael  Angelo,  in  front  of  the  Pallazao  Vecchio,  §5^^ 
Florence,  is  exliibited  by  Clement  Papi,  of  Florence  (5)»  and  Angeiu. 
is  placed  in  the  fine  art  gallery.    It  is  a  good  casting,  well  ,^Jj2***°' 
finieihcd,  and  looks  better  in  metal  than  one  could  have  bro»i». 
anticipated  from  the  rounded,  although  strong,  markings  of 
the  muscle?.   This  reproduction  of  works  in  marl     by  casting 
in  brooze  seems  to  be  adopted  by  the  Freucii,  as  already 
noted,  to  a  greater  extent  than  is  alwavs  natisfactorv :  for  a 
work  adapted  in  its  finish  to  marble,  is  rarely,  if  ever,  equally 
well  iulaptcd  tu  metal. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  laiger  examples  of  the  Italian 
bronzes,  above  named,  is  the  remarkable  absence  of  any  or  the 
appearance  of  an  artificial  eyi^tem  of  colomine  the  metal. 
Of  course,  this  is  simply  an  appearance^  as  in  reiUity  they  are 
most  carefully  treated;  but  then  this  is  done  with  great  skill, 
and  is  evidently  not  the  result  of  any  sudden  or  violent 
chemical  action.  In  short,  the  object  of  the  Italian  mode  of 
treatment  is  to  give  as  nearly  as  may  be  the  tone  and  tint 
which  time  gives,  and  not  a  special  colouring  as  part  of  the 
artistic  ofTcct  to  be  produced,  which  is  essentiaUy  the  French 
system,  tint  beinir  nn  element  of  fiiii^li. 

The  modern  Italian  1)rouze3  exhibited  in  tlie  fine-arts  sec-  Modem 
tion  are  a  ptatue  of  "  Cain  "  and  a  statuette  of  "  Esmeralda."  tmoiM* 
The  iui  nicr  is  of  full  size,  aud  is  from  the  Marini  Foundry, 
at  Florence,  it  partakes  largely  of  the  anti(|ue  manner  ol 
treatment,  but  in  parts  is  aflectedly  rude,  yet  always  intelli- 
gent. The  casting  appears  "  rotten  '*  at  some  points.  The 
group  of  Esmeralda,**  vrith  the  goat,  tambounne,  &c.,  is  by 
T.Solar^  As  an  example  of  oastiDg,  it  is  good:  but  the 
modelling  and  cfaasmg  are  mechanical,  uke  the  modelling  and 
finish  of  most  of  the  Italian  marbles 

There  are  two  or  three  busts  and  a  reproduction  of  an 
antique  candelabrum,  which  do  not  present  any  features 
requiring  other  mention  than  that  already  given  as  illut<- 
t rating  the  peculiarities  and  special  points  of  the  Italian 
l)ronzea ;  whilst  the  commercial  bronzes,  apart  from  the 
antique  reproductions,  are  small  aud  insignificant. 

United  States  op  Ahekica.  umtkd 

nTATXS  of 

The  renmrkaM(  skill  in  iron-casting  evidenced  by  the  pro- 
ductions  of  the  kailiug  founders  of  New  Euglaml,  on  which  <a^luy* 
1  had  the  honour  to  report  in  1853,  at  ihe  period  of  the  Jrwkf* 
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Tnternationiil  Exhil)ition  nt  New  York,  has  culminated,  as 
wiiis  to  be  expected,  in  tlic  production  of  some  admirable 
bronzes,  now  that  the  j^row  ing  art-power  of  tlie  country  has 
been  educated  to  the  production  of  really  artistic  models. 
This  was  the  defective  point  fourteen  years  ago,  as  compara- 
tively few  of  the  statues  of  public  men  executed  in  bronze  or 
imn  in  the  dlaes  of  the  United  States  had  an^  ohom  to  be 
eonndered  works  of  art,  yet,  as  specimens  of  skill  in  essttn^, 
thegr  bore  evidence  of  great  ingennity  and  a  thorough  mastery 
oyer  method  and  material. 

•The  art-bronses  exhibited  in  the  fine-arts  gallery  are  all  6f 
Aiore  than  average  excellence  as  \vorkB  of  art ;  whilst,  as 
eastings  and  specimens  of  skill  in  chasing  and  finish,  they  are 
equal  to  the  best  European  works. 

"  The  Indian  Hunter  niitl  liis  Dog,"  hy  M.  J.  Q.  A.  Ward, 
of  New  York,  is  a  very  succt'8sful  sculpturescpie  treatment 
of  a  pieture!?que  subject,  thoroughly  adapted  to  the  material 
in  which  the  work  is  executed,  and  with  a  full  apprchen^^ion 
of  the  conditions  requisite  to  successful  casting  in  metal. 
The  chasing,  finish,  and  cok)Hr  of  the  bronze  are  all  excel- 
lent. In  some  of  the  details  the  work  possesses  the  best  art- 
qualities  of  the  most  perfect  French  bronze&  This  group  id 
l2ie  property  of  tibe  Central  Park,  at  New  York,  and  is 
intended  to  be  plaoed  there  on  its  retom  ftom  the  Ezbi- 
bilion. 

The  same  qualities>  as  regards  casting  and  chasing,  distm- 
gui^  the  statuette  of  "  iffie  Liberated  Slave,"  also  by  Bfo. 
Ward,  except  that  in  this  work  there  is  a  decided  imitatiofti 
of  the  most  artificial  qoalities  of  the  French  decorative 

bronzes. 

Mr.  Lamel  Thompson's  able  statue  of  Emperor  Napoleon  I. 
is  another  proof  of  American  skill  in  the  treatment  of  art- 
works in  bronze.  The  modelling  of  this  statue  is  severe, 
and  with  a  thorough  appreciation  of  the  subject.  Such  a 
work  by  any  Frctu  hinan  would  have  inevitably  gained  him 
great  praise  and  hujiuur.  The  vnri:iti<  )ii  of  tint  nnd  texture, 
though  obvious,  is  n(jt  carried  too  iar,  if  it  is  allowal)lc  nt  all. 
On  this  point  objections  have  been  nkeady  stated  when 
treatinji  of  the  French  bronzes.  The  treatment  of  tlie  ccle- 
brated  redingote  grite  of  the  Emperor  contrasts  in  texture 
with  other  portions  of  the  work  io  a  most  legitimate  manner. 
The  whole  of  the  details  are  characterised  b^  careful  execo- 
tion,  and  the  chasing  of  the  more  highly-finished  portions  is 
especially  skilful 

These  American  fine-art  bronaes  are  worthj  of  caleful 
examination  and  study,  alike  as  regards  treatment,  tinifeli, 
and  colour. 
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In  the  industrial  portiou  of  the  Exhibition  (class  22)  there  Mb.  walui 
is  only  one  exhibitor  in  the  United  States  Bection — Messrs.  URo^-'irga, 
H.  Tucker  and  Co.,  of  Xew  York — but  this  exhibit  is  cer-  ^ 
tainly  tiie  greate.'^t  novelty  in  tiic  trcaiinciit  of  metals  in  the  j^^jj"^ 
Kxhibitiun.    It  consists  entirely  of  ornamental  works  in  cast  cast-iron 
iron — gaselierei,  lamps  for  paraffin,  clocks,  8ec. — to  the  sur-  J^'jJJJ^n*^ 
face  of  which  a  bronze  tint  of  a  more  than  ordinary  permanent  Broiuw. 
chai'actcr  has  been  given  by  an  entirely  new  [jrocess.    As  a 
matter  of  course  the  tint  is  not  absolutely  permuiicnt,  as  by 
no  artificial  means,  metallic  or  otherwifle,  can  iron .  be  ^ 
eoTered  or  coloured  as  to  prerent  final  ozydintum.  The 
process  has  been  patented,  and  is  based  upon  the  fact  that 
iron  heated  to  a  given  temperature  is  oxjdised,  or  becomes 
iHWf  ivhich,  as  is  well  known,  is  the  means  of  prerenttng 
fiirther  oxydiaation  by  the  atmosphere  up  to  a  certain  point. 
Mr.  H.  Tucker,  taking  this  fact  in  conjunction  with  another, 
that  vegetable  oil  carbonises  at  precisely  the  same  degree  of  xcw  p»»» 
heat,  has  succeeded  in  inventing  a  method  for  the  production  ®^ 
of  a  bronze  tint  on  iron  of  n  most  satisfactory  character, 
which  lint  finishes  the  work  whilst  it  protects  tlie  objects 
from  further  oxvdisation  undtr  anv  ordinary  circumst:u)ces. 
The  oil  is  laid  very  thinly  upon  the  surface  of  the  metal,  the 
article  is  piil  jccttd  to  the  proper  heat,  and  when  cool  the 
operation  is  completed. 

As*  an  illustration  of  the  purmanencc  of  this  surface  finish  Pormanencc 
and  tint,  I  ma^  state  that  the  gji^eliers  exhibited  were  hung  up  aua  colour! ' 
in  the  Exhibition  building  early  in  March  last.   The  roof 
above  admitted  water  upon  them,  and  they  were  frequently  * 
saturated  with  it,  prior  to  the  openmg  of  the  Exhibition.  TV> 
this  must  be  added  the  fact  that  the  dust  (chiefly  lime-dust) 
covered  nearly  everything  exposed  in  the  building  during 
this  period ;  yet,  on  examination,  no  change  can  be  discovered 
in  the  surface  of  the  metal,  whilst  it  is  quite  certain  that, 
had  works  of  a  similar  kind  in  bronze  been  subjected  to  the 
same  exposure  and  treatment,  the  finish  of  the  surface  and 
colouring  would  hnvo  liren  greatly  deteriorate,  if,  indeed, 
the  bronze  it«clf       not  ht  ponic  oxydised. 

It  has  been  supjtosed  tiiat  this  method  of  tinting  is  similar  * 
to  that  emplo\  c'd  for  colouring  steel  pons,  but  it  is  not  so. 
Steel  pens,  whether  yellow;,  blue,  or  biunze  colour,  are 
coloured  entirely  by  heat  alone  ;  and  I  am  assured  that  nu 
ferruginous  metal,  except  cast  iron,  will  take  the  bronze  tint 
obtained  by  the  use  of  oil  carbonised  by  heat  upon  a  surface 
which  will  be  oxydised  blue  at  the  same  temperature. 

Of  the  character  of  the  works  as  oastmgs  it  wUl  be  auffi- 
^ent  to  say  that  they  are  first-dass  examples  of  American  and  ch«nio> 
ahdll;  andj  although  moulded  in  *' green**  sand,  are  e^ual  to  te'^'^ 
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M8.WAun  »ny  "dry'*  pand  dccomtivn  iron  cnstmirs  in  tlio  Kxlii^ition. 
Brovzn^.  ThiH  frivc^  an  enormous  advantage  ta  the  maauiactuier  in 
point  of  (  <  uii orny  of  production. 

The  greater  portion  of  tlic  oruamentul  iron  castini;^  }>ro- 
duced  in  the  United  States  arc  manufactured  of  charcoal 
iron  ;  but  Messrs.  Tucker  prefer  anthracite  or  coal  iron  for 
their  castings,  as  it  ia  found  that  coal  iruii  takca  ihe  required 
bronze  tint  mure  perfectly  and  readily  than  charcoal  iron, 
possibly  from  the  greater  affinity  of  the  carbonised  oU  for  the 
metal. 

The  iron  nsed  in  casting  the  spe^moia  exhibited  is  a 
mixtuze  of  Scotch  (Coltoeee)  and  two  or  three  kinds  of 
American,  as  experience  ehows  that  the  quality  of  metal 
thus  obtained  runs  more  freely,  and  produces  sharper  aod 
more  definite  castings  than  even  charcoal  iron,  which  is  often 
fallaciotis  in  appearance,  indurated  and  brittle  on  the  edges. 

I  have  gone  the  more  carefully  into  these  details  because 
I  regard  the  process  now  illustrated  by  "NTo-i^r^.  Tncker  n--  an 
important  one  in  its  application  to  several  British  industries. 

5rr»?""'  Obbat  Bbitaik. 

l%e  main  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  call  attention  to  the 
best  and  most  noteworthy  productions  of  foreign  oonntriea 
for  the  information  of  British  visitors,  manufacturers,  and 
others;  it  will  therefore  be  sufficient  to  briefly  glance  at  the 
few  British  exhibits  in  this  class. 
Poike  ^^^y  small  display  of  bronses  is  exhibited  by  Mr.  Thoe. 

atatiMtiH.  Powke,  Park  Lodge*  Fulham,  consisting  of  a  few  statuettes 
of  figures  in  volunteer  uidform.  This  constitutes  the 
exhibits  in  the  British  section,  in  addition  to  a  few  welU 
known  bronzes  contrilmted  by  the  Art  Union  of  London, 
and  the  j^rizc  9[>ecimens  of  chasfiing  includ*  d  in  the  8o<  n^fv 
of  Arts  illustrations  of  the  Bystem  of  annual  rewards  to  art- 
workmen,  adopted  by  tli;it  institution. 
EL-ctn)-  A&  a  substitute  for  bronze,  the  doors  for  the  South  Ken- 

for  uiT-  ^^^  ^  sington  Museum  may  be  quoted.  These  are  executed  by 
Ketwington  the  clectro-deposit  process  from  the  general  design  by  the 
late  Mr.  Godfrey  Sykes,  the  models  having  been  produced, 
after  his  death,  by  his  assistants,  Mr.  John  Gnmble  and  Mr. 
Keuben  Townroe.  This  work  is  eminently  architectonic, 
and  is  of  value,  as  showing  the  extent  to  which  the  electro- 
galvanic  process  can  be  employed  in  the  production  of  large 
and  important  objects  of  this  class,  and  in  the  direct  produc* 
tion  of  the  artist's  own  work,  without  the  introduction  of 
those  mechanical  methods  which  involve  the  action  of  other 
minds  and  hands,  to  the  deterioration  of  the  original  thought 
as  expressed  by  the  dedgner  and  modeller.   In  these  dooM 
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the  entire  spirit  of  the  models  has  been  kept  in  its  integrity^  1Ib,Waii» 

by  the  process  not  necessitatlnfr  any  mechanical  finishing  in  bboSzb^ 
the  mptal.  Doubtless  sucli  a  j>roces3  is  a  somewhat  crucial  ^ 
test  of  the  powers  of  the  modeller ;  but  \n  any  case  the 
beauties  of  a  work  are  preserved  intact,  whili^t  the  faults  are 
not  added  to  by  the  superfluous  manipulation  of  the  chaser 
in  an  attempt  to  finish  details  which  the  artist  himself  had 
no  desire  should  be  carried  beyond  the  pomt  which  he 
thought  necessary  to  the  expression  of  his  idea  in  the  original 
modd. 

Messrs.  EUdngton  and  Co«  exhibit  a  ktge  work  in  steel 
reponfle^ihe  Eloho  cbaUenge  shield— designed  hy  Mr.  G.  ^ 
J.  Cayley.   It  is  a  notable  example  of  considerable  size*  and  rj^^ 
is  executed  with  great  skill  and  precision.   As  an  illustration 
of  what  can  be  done  in  steel  by  this  method  of  ornamentation 
it  deserves  careful  study  and  close  examination.    This  work 
is  a  presentation  from  Lord  Elcho  to  the  volunteers  of  Great  ' 
Britain  and  Ireland  as  a  challenirc  prize. 

A3  an  example  of  iron-casting,  a  case  for  hot-water  pipes,  H.Hooie* 
executed  by  Messrs.  H.  Hooleund  Co.,  SheflRold  (2),  after  a  CMeforhot- 
desicrn  by  Mr.  Alfred  Stevens,  for  the  South  Xensintrton  .?{SifiiS«. 
Muj-(  im),  is  to  be  noted  for  the  admirable  manner  in  wiiich 
the  work  has  been  adapted  to  its  purpose,  and  the  decorative 
result  produced  by  the  repetition  of  a  few  well-considered 
but  simple  ornamental  details. 

Another  work  in  iron  of  a  very  different  character^  being  ifHniard. 
altogether  of  wrought  metal  with  reponss^  deeorationB»  is  a  bI^I!!^ 
pair  of  gates  for  a  garden  approach  or  terrace,  executed  and  wnoiiit. 
exhiUted  (Cbss  40,  Na  4a)  hj  Messrs.  Barnard^  Bishop,  ^i^SST 
and  Baraardsy  Norwich.  The  object  has  been«  whilst  follow* 
ing  certain  traditionary  methods  of  execution^  to  productt  a 
work  without  reference  to  any  special  style  or  precedent. 
Avoiding  symbc^ism^  a  distinct  reference  to  nature  has  been 
made  for  the  ornamental  details,  and  a  design  worked  out» 
as  a  whole,  which,  whilst  pleasing  in  its  general  effect,  bears 
the  impress  of  handicraft  power  denlinpr  -with  a  material 
which  in  modem  times  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  consider  so 
unyielding  in  its  character,  that  to  bring  it  into  a  decorative 
fonn  at  all  suited  to  modern  wants  and  ideas  it  must  of 
necessity  be  manipulated  in  the  foundry  rather  iLaa  the 
smithy,  and  the  art-forms  moulded  from  a  fixed  model  and 
cast  into  form  from  the  cmdble  of  the  ironfounder,  rather 
than  emanate  direcfc  horn  the  hands  and  brain  €if  the  canning 
artificer,  guided  by  the  art-ezperienoe  of  the  educated  orna** 
mentalist  Happily,  however,  file,  nippers,  shears,  pouchy 
and  diisel  hare  not  been  altogether  superseded  by  model, 
matrix,  stamp,  die,  and  chasing  tool   Tbus,  in  this  Inter- 
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natiQiud  Exhibitian  we  see  to-day  efforte  to  bring  back  the 
haodicraft  power  of  the  past,  oot  so  much  to  supersede  the 
mechanioal  appliances  of  more  recent  timesy  but  to  supple- 
ment them;  especiallj  in  works  which  are  not  required  to 
be  reproduced  m  numbers  for  the  markets  of  the  world. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  g;o  into  descriptire  detail^  which 
would  occupy  too  much  space  and  be  of  little  or  no  practical 
value.  The  aim  of  the  producers  him  been  a  high  one;  and 
if  they  have  not  achieved  all  that  the  designer  aspired  to, 
enough  Im-^  hcvn  done  to  show  how  much  may  be  cftV  ted  by 
a  clear  and  distinct  perception  of  nature  in  its  dccuivLtive 
character,  of  material  in  its  adai)tatIon  to  certain  weli-con- 
sidered  ends  by  traditionai-y  means,  and  of  handicraft  power 
educated  suihciently  in  the  elementary  principles  of  art  to 
work  out  intelligeutiy,  and  with  skill  and  tact,  the  thought 
of  the  artist. 

The  repous86  paneU  which  are  inserted  into  the  upper 
and  lower  parts  of  the  gates  are  notable  for  the  breadth  imtt 
which  the  Taiious  subjects  upon  them  are  treated.  Foha^ 
and  blossoms,  birds  and  butterflies,  offer  temptatbn  to  details 
which  would  have  been  very  much  out  of  place ;  yet  <3ie 
temptation  has  been  resisted,  and  the  artist-smith  has  pie- 
fenred  intelligent  breadth  to  unintelligent  minntiie— in  shorty 
power  to  weakness. 

The  treatment  of  the  scrollwork  and  details  of  the  American 
thorn,  which  forms  the  leading  type  in  the  ffliated  portions, 
is  de^^ervin^  of  rarpfiil  rxnmination  by  workers  and  designers 
in   this   (lirnctioiK  tlic   .-;iinc    rt'mark   applies   to  the 

specimens  ol  ornainental  wTonght-iron  work  exhibited  })y 
Messrs.  Barnard,  Bishop,  and  Bamards,  in  the  architectural 
court 

The  only  remaining  work  of  importance  to  which  it  seems 
desirable  to  call  attention  is  this  report  is  one  of  the  gable 
fxontals  of  the  canopy  to  be  placea  below  the  fiSt^  of  llie 
memorial  to  the  Prince  Consort,  now  erectingin  Hyde  Park, 
aficer  designs  by  Mr.  Gilbert  Scott^  RA*  TIub  is  a  large 
and  important  specimen  of  wrought  work  in  metsl,  aid  faan 
been  executed  by  Bkidmore's  Art-Manufiictures  Company, 
Coventry,  by  whom  it  is  exhibited  (3). 

As  this  work  is  a  novelty  in  the  construction  and  com* 
bination  of  metals  and  other  materials,  it  is  desirable  to 
pve  such  details  as  may  make  its  peculiarities  intclligif>le. 
Tt  18  one  of  four  frontals,  forniini:  tho  principal  fentiires  of 
the  canopy,  to  be  placed  at  a  Ik  lit  i  f  7  5  ft  from  the  base. 
The  ar<j,lr -])ieces  forming  the  framework  are  of  iron ;  and, 
to  protect  a  material  so  liable  to  oxydisation  from  the  action 
of  the  atmosphere,  the  surfaces  are  all  covered  with  lead  ot 
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about  one  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thicl<ness  at  the  thinneet  Mb-Waimi 
parta.    Into  this  covering  of  lead  jewelled  details  arc  inserted  BMonm 
and  firmly  fixed  by  hammering  up  the  pliable,  but,  so  far  as  ifl 
weather     concerned,  durable  metal.    The^5o  jowollod  dotrnU 
consist  of  various  coloured  marbles  and  granites,  with  ciy- 
st^ds,  o?iyx,  agate,  op;d,  jnr^par,  cornelian,  and  other  hard 
pohshed  stone?^.     To  ilie.':^c  are  added,  at  suitai^le  points, 
enamelled  mas-c-  of  different  tints,  giving  variety  and  har- 
mony to  the  colouring.    The  lead  is  left  in  its  natural  colour 
to  form  u  background,  so  to  speak,  at  certain  points ;  at 
others  it  is  richly  double-gilt    The  ridge  decoration  is  of 
repouas^  copper,  and  is  highly  omaiaental.   This,  being  also 
left  in  its  natural  colour,  harmoniMB  admirablj  with  the 
polychromatic  and  gilt  effects  above  named. 

The  style  of  work  is  a  revival  in  the  manner  of  the  jewelled  >f  Ui» 
work  of  the  thirteenth  century,  such  as  may  Ix  ^  n  in  the 
shrines  of  the  cathedrab  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  ColognCf 
Toumay,  and  other  places,  with  this  important  difference — 
that  here  we  have  an  architectural  work  executed  the  full 
Hize  required  by  the  exigencies  of  the  ntructure,  and  for 
erection  in  the  open  air;  whilst  the  works  of  the  Middle 
Ages  were  either  rrproductions,  on  a  small  scale,  by  the 
metal-workers  and  jewellers  of  the  time,  of  edifices  which  had 
been  erected,  or  in  a  similar  style  of  art  to  such  edifice^,  the 
design  and  detail  being  adapted  by  the  handicraftsman  to 
the  more  precious  materials  in  which  he  was  called  upon  to 
work 

liaige  as  the  work  appears  in  its  present  position,  yet  Sit^Ao. 
when  seen  fixed  at  the  height  of  76  fk,  from  tne  surbase  of 
the  monument,  the  effect  wOl  be  that  which  has  been  so  dis- 
tinctly auned  at — ^that  4^  the  jewelled  work  of  the  best  period 
ofmedinval  art 

Conclusion. 

In  concluding  this  report,  I  may  be  permitted  to  state  OoadmioD 
that,  as  far  as  possible,  every  section  of  the  class  of  objects 
included  in  the  arrangement  adopted  by  the  French  executive 
as  belonging  to  class  22,  of  which  there  are  examples  in  the 
Exhibition,  has  been  examined  and  noticed,  po  far  as  I 
deemed  them  of  practical  value  to  the  artist,  the  niannfao- 
turer,  or  the  artisan.  The  objects  specifically  described 
appeared  to  me  to  possess  points  of  special  interest  likely  to 
be  valuable  to  those  engaged  in  the  same  or  in  kindred 
industries,  or  to  present  features  which  it  seemed  desirable  to 
record  among  the  achievements  of  art,  science^  and  manu- 
fiusture  in  their  relation  to  each  other.  In  this  respect  the  ^i^^J^^ 
object  J  have  sought  to  accomplish  has  been  to  make  this  StSenS. 
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MB.Wi.LLa  report  at  once  n  lesson  and  a  record — a  lesson,  so  far  ag  my 
BmoKtm,  experience  and  knowledg:c  of  art,  as  applied  to  manufacture, 
would  enable  inc  to  npj)ly  the  principles  and  practice  ac- 
cepted ;»s  the  foundation  of  sikvp-j^  in  the  great  works  of 
past  ai^cH,  and  even  of  the  pre-eut  time;  and  a  record  of 
such  novel  features  as  appear  likely  to  influence  the  future, 
whilst  indicatin^T  (he  prop^ess  of  the  past  twenty  years  by 
the  facts  derived  from  personal  experience  and  observation, 
the  result  of  opportunities  of  a  somewhat  exceptional  charac- 
ter, but  which  rendered  the  task  undertaken  so  much  the 
more  difBcolt  to  fulfil  to  my  own  eatisfiiction. 
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BePORT  on  HOROLOOICAL  IkSTRUM£N1%— (Class  23.) —  Ms.Wku> 

By  C.  B.  Weld,  Esq.  iStcS&. 


Befoki-:  entering  on  the  mure  liiniisj*Iiato  ouhject  of  this 
report,  it  will  be  desirable  and  instructive  to  compare  the 
number  of  exhibitors  of  horological  instruments  at  the  i^u  is 
Exhibition  of  1867  with  the  nnmber  who  exhibited  at  the 
International  Exhibition  of  1862,  classed  according  to  their 
respective  conntries.   Thej  are  as  foHows : — 

In  1862,  300 — ^namely,  Austria,  10;  Baden>26;  Bavaria,  ^^^^ 
1 ;  Belgium,  1  ;  Brazil,  1  :  Denmark,  5  ;  France,  54  ;  Hanse 
Town?,  3 ;  Holland,  1 ;  Italy,  4  ;  Mecklenburg,  1  ;  Norway, 
3;  Prufigia,  6;  Rui^gia,  1  ;  Sazonj,  4;  Spnin,  2;  Sweden, 
5;  Switzerland,  72;  United  Kingdom,  97  ;  Wirtemberg,  3* 

In  1867,  535— namely.  Austria,  28;  Baden,  25;  Bavaria, 
4  ;  Belgium,  6  ;  Denmark,  6  ;  France,  223  ;  Greece,  1  ; 
Hesse,  1  ;  Holland,  1  ;  Italy,  10  ;  PortuL'al,  1 ;  Prupsia,  14; 
KuBsia,  5  ;  Spain,  1  :  Sweden,  2  ;  Switzerland,  163  ;  Turkey, 
7  ;  United  Kingdonj,  29  ;  United  States,  3  ;  Wirtemberg,  5. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  re  h  an  increase  of  235  exhi- 
bitors in  the  horological  class  over  those  who  exhibited  in 
1862  ;  and  it  is  also  worthy  of  remark  that  not  only  are  the 
exhibitors  in  the  present  exhibition  more  unmerous,  but  also 
that  the  exhibitors  generally  have  made  a  larger  display  of 
horolo^cal  objects  than  were  shown  in  1862. 

Among  the  nomerous  remarkable  mechanical  inventions  Vahio  of 
which  elwllenge  our  admiration  in  the  great  Paris  Exhibition,  ^^JJ^''^^ 
not  one  can  be  regarded  as  more  useftil  than  that  by  which 
the  passage  of  time  is  accurately  registered.  From  the 
period  when  timekeepers  in  the  form  of  the  quaint  **  Nu- 
remberfj  ccrfrs"  were  invented,  it  has  been  the  constant 
t^ndeavour  of  horologists  to  improve  the  construction  of 
horological  instruments,  and  the  efforts  In  this  rlirectiim  have 
been  so  successful  that  ships  in  the  middle  ot  vaet  oceans  nre 
enabled  by  mcnii<  ut  chronometers  to  ascertain  their  position 
with  extraordinary  precision,  and  parties  in  dense  forests  pro- 
vided with  these  instruments  cut  paths  through  the  wilderness 
with  unerring  accuracy.  To  the  marvellous  precision  of  chro* 
nometers  the  lay  ing  of  submarine  telegraph  cables  is  in  a  great 
measure  due,  and  without  their  aid  the  picking  up  of  the  lost 
Atlantic  oaUe  could  not  have  been  effected  wittiout  consider- 
able  loss  of  time,  if,  indeed,  it  could  have  been  found  at  all. 

The  chronometer  maker  is  undoubtedly  a  most  important 
person,  ibr  the  very  lives  of  thousands  of  persons  are  com* 
mitted,  so  to  speak,  to  his  keeping ;  and  thus  it  is  but 
s.  KM 
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natural  that  be  ehould  do  all  in  his  power  to  j)€ri"ect  the 
valuable  instrument  which  it  is  his  business  to  construct 
'  The  great  raechamcal  problem  to  be  solved  b^  bim  is 
known  as  the  error  of  compensation,  and  to  this  almost 
eveiT  chronometer  maker  of  lepnte  has  devoted  a  large 
portion  of  bis  professiofnal  life.  How  serious  are  the  errors 
of  a  ohronometer  uncompensated  for  temperature  will  be 
apparent  l)v  the  fact  that  a  chronometer  well  made  in  all 
reepects,  but  not  compensated,  when  rated  at  the  Boyal 
Obt*crvatory  at  Greenwich,  him  wed  that  there  wri-  a  uniform 
decreare  of  rate  for  equal  incrcaso  «>f  temperature,  nieivsured 
by  M  mercurinl  tliermoineter,  amounting  lo  6  11  sec.  in  24 
liour>  tor  each  dt't^ree  of  Fahrenheit,  a  mean  temj)Crature  (»f 
8  deg.,  Causing  a  daily  lo^intr  rate  of  142 "5  t^ec.,  and  a  mean 
temperature  uf  4Q  U  deg.  a  daily  gaiiiing  rate  of  225  sjec.  It 
hab  been  well  obsen^ed  that  the  early  chronometer  makers 
pinat  bare  been  sadly  dieappoioted  aiid  tembly  perplexed 
when  they  found  that  their  meehaoioal  skill,  often  of  a  yery 
order  of  exeeOenoe,  wes  thus  maired  by  the-  effeeto  oif 
^wnperatuieb  To  the  navigator  these  excessive  temperature 
prrom  sue  most  important,  admoniahing  him  that  he  ahould 
be  yery  careful  that  his  chronometers  have  been  properly 
adjaeted  for  low  and  high  temperatm'es  by  skilful  and  trust- 
worthy handn  before  going  to  sea.  To  this  end  all  eminent 
chronometer  m  ikers  keep  an  ire  chamber  always  prepared  to 
receive  chronometer^^,  as  well  lis  gas  oveuij  or  stovei*. 

Mr.  Airy,  the  Astronomer  Royal  of  England,  in  his  report 
to  the  Admiralty  relating  to  the  performance  of  chrunumeters, 
i>tates  tiiat  I  he  jirevalent  cause  of  their  enors  is  defective 
compensation,  often  aggravated  by  the  use  of  bad  oil 
Strange  &$  it  may  appear  to  many  readers^  oil  is  one  of  the 
greatest  stumbling  blooks  in  the  path  of  the  cfaronmneter 
maker.  A  line,  even,  and  perfect  lubricating  oil  is  absolutely 
esaential  for  his  puipoees.  For  good  oil  as  high  a  price  as 
0^  a  ]^nt  is  frequently  paid;  but  CTCn  at  this  price  it  ia 
extremely  difficult  to  obtain  really  good  oil.  The  best  ia 
that  made  from  olives,  but^  generally  speaking  chronometer 
makers  use  animal  oil?. 

To  correct  the  tenipcmture-error  of  chronometers  has 
tli(  refore  always  been  the  chief  aim  of  the  raakprs  of  these 
inbti  urnents,  and  an  extraordinary  amount  of  ingenuity  has 
been  &huwn  in  devising  variou.- muiic-  of  auxiliary  compensa- 
tion. Indeed,  the  International  Exhibitions  of  1851,  1855, 
^d  1862  have  almost  teemed  with  inventions  of  this  descrip- 
J  and  that  of  the  present  year  presents  numerous  ex- 
amples of  this  nature*  Most  oi  theses  howeTer»  are  merely 
modificationa  of  the  auxiliary  compensations  oontiivved  by 
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'Sir.  Charles  Frodsham  and  Mesars.  Molyneux^  Eiffidj  Ulrick,  Mb.  wbii> 
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No.  1.  Making  72  vibraiioiu  per  minute,  trith  central  compensatioo  jar  and 
WWiHiTy  ooBBpcnMiioin  tnbas* 

Ho.  2.  Making  100  vibratioM  p«C  aimilc^  with  double  mercuria*  tnbet. 

Xo.  3.  Making  60  vibratioiit  per  jninate,  frith  double  mercnrial  eompenia^ 
tion  tnbes. 

Na  4.  Ifaklaig  80  tAratliiis  per  miaiite,  with  rfogk  ■wrcarial  wiiipeiMi 

tion  tubes. 

No.  5.  Maldng  72  vibratiuus  per  minute,  with  double  mercurial  compensa- 
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English  chronometer  makers  liave  lonsj  j»too(l  at  the  head 
of  their  prf)fr--i  n  ;  and  the  aalronomical  clucl  -  and  marine 
chroijometerti  exhibited  by  them  in  the  rai'i.-*  Exhibition  are 
on  the  whole  remarkable  lor  their  high  finish  and  excellence. 
The  commercial  character  of  England,  and  the  enormous 
shipping  interests  involved,  have  natanilly  called  forth  the 
highest  scientific  talent ;  aiid  the  English  makers  maj  safely 
challenge  the  world  to  prodace  dironometers  of  greater 
^cellence  than  those  exhibited  by  them. 

The  most  notable  feature  in  the  chronometers  exhibited  in 
the  present  Exhibition  is  a  small  anxiliary  compensation  to 
the  compensation  balance,  by  which  greater  accuracy  is 
obtained  in  the  correction  of  errors  of  the  major  or  principal 
balance.  The  enoimous  temperature-error  to  which  allusion 
has  been  made  is  now  corrected  by  the  famous  Arnold-Earn- 
shaw  compensation  balance,  composed  of  brass  and  steel 
lamina?,  to  a  daily  rate  of  four  seconds*,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  ])retty  nearly  uniform  in  all  tempt mturciJ  between  30 
degrees  and  90  degrees.  This  tciiiperature-error,  though 
trivial  compared  to  that  arising  i\\ni\  an  uncompensated 
chronometer,  wa^  too  great  to  be  allowed  to  remain  un- 
corrected, and  innumerable  attempts  have  been  made  to 
adjust  it,  though  the  true  cause  of  the  error  has  never  until 
lately  been  rightly  determined.  The  fact  is^  that  while  the 
spring  has  been  uniformly  losing  its  force  in  the  direction  of 
a  straight  line,  the  balance  is  aTO<^ting  its  compensaUon  by  a 
curve  lioe,  and  it  must  consequently  afford  an  inadequate 
compensation  balance. 

The  action  of  the  compensation  balance,  composed,  as  it  is, 
of  laminae,  is  by  no  means  friendly  to  compensation,  the  in- 

•clination  of  the  laminss  being  to  expand  circularly  ;  and  it  is 
only  by  the  brass  expanding  quicker  than  the  steel  that  the 
mass  is  driven  towards  the  centre  ia  the  direction  of  a  hypo- 

thenusal  line ;  whereas  it  should  he  impelled  down  a  parallel 
central  line  moving  towards  the  centre  at  tlie  Fame  uniform 
speed  as  the  balance  spring  is  losing  its  static  force. 

The  result  of  a  great  number  of  experiments  has  been 
to  prove  conclusively  that  the  balance  constructed  by 
Arnold  and  Earnshaw,  con-i>tin[^;  of  brass  riTid  ;-'tcoK  is  the 
best.  C;ire  should  be  taken  that  the  steel  shall  never  exceed 
the  nitio  of  two  to  five  of  the  brass.  Botli  these  metals 
expand  in  heat  and  contract  in  cold,  unequally,  however,  the 
ratio  of  the  former  to  the  latter  being  as  nearly  three  to  two. 
The  chronometer  should  then  be  adjusted  to  temperature 
&om  55  degrees  to  90  degrees,  and  tibe  error  arising  firom 
extreme,  cold  corrected  by  the  use  of  a  small  auxiliary 
compensation.     Mr.   Charles   Frodsham's  eompensatioii 
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balances,  ioTolTing  Tariona  new  constnietions,  have  been  hr.weld 
found  to  answer  their  porpOBea  admirably.  His  micrometric  aSiS^ir> 
balance  affords  a  very  simple  means  of  adjustment  without  "^^J^™ 

the  baknce  ixom  the  ohroaometer  or  diaturbing  ita 
mean  time. 

It  may  be  stated  here  that  the  very  best  chronometers^ 
after  from  15  to  20  yeare'  service,  become  nearly  useless 

under  wide  cbnnges  of*  tCTtiperatnrc.  This  is  not  due  to 
mechanical  error,  but  to  the  deterioration  of  the  balance 
spring,  which  lones  itn  original  cohetjion,  and  hence  has  an 
impaired  and  uncertain  elastieity.  The  pHcrhtest  particle  of 
rust  on  the  spring  greatly  aggravates  thin  decay.  lla[^pily, 
if  the  chronometer  has  been  originally  goo<],  a  new  balance 
spring  will  restore  its  normal  character.  But  the  chronometer 
maker  has  another  difficulty  to  contend  with.  This  is  the  ||^Jj^|g, 
nceeleratioii  of  rate.  Suppose  a  chronometer  baa  been 
oompleted  with  grent  aldll  and  care,  exammed  and  corrected 
nntii  it  has  been  dtvested  of  all  mechanical  errors,  and  whatia 
teobnioally  termed  timed  and  adjusted  for  iaochroni^m  and 
temperature  until  the  inatrament  is  pr(  r  imced  to  be  almost 
fitoltlees ;  no  sooner,  bowerver,  is  it  placed  on  the  register  to 
ascertain  its  daily  rate  of  going  than  up  starts  this  error  of 
acceleration  on  its  daily  rate.  This  acceleration,  too,  is  found, 
as  a  rule,  to  increa.«o  for  a  considerable  period.  Thus,  sup- 
po-inL*"  the  chronometer  ^:\m^  uniformly,  wh*  n  lii'st  rated,  one 
second  per  day,  before  tiie  expiration  of  a  month  it  will  gain 
daily,  say,  in  nn  extreme  catje,  five  seconds  ;  and  this  accelera- 
tion takes  place  not  by  starts,  but  by  a  daily  gradual  in- 
creat-c ;  and  tso  continues  lor  an  entire  year,  or  perhapn  two, 
onlv  in  a  lesser  proportion. 

Variona  plaomfo  argnmenta  have  been  adduced  to  account 
for  this  acceleration — such  as  the  worka  becoming  more  free, 
the  suf&oes  aore  highly  polbhed  and  in  better  working  gear, 
the  balance  spring  more  etastic,^,  but  none  of  theae  assertions 
are  home  out  by  experience.  Mr.  Charles  Frodsham,  to 
whom  we  are  deeply  indebted  for  many  great  improvements 
in  cfaronometeis,  and  who  has  devoted  much  time  to  the 
examination  of  this  perplexing  problem,  states  that  the  cause 
of  thi?  ncceleratioii  is  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  procepu 
oi'  hardening  the  balance-spring  hv  fire,  dTirincr  whicli  the 
5nr;lecnl;ir  particles  of  the  Spring  :irc  scpniMtcd  to  n  violent 
degree,  though  tlicv  are  again  partially  restored  in  tin  ti  rny)er- 
ing,  and  afterwiud^  by  continuous  vibratory  motion  they 
gradually  re-ariauge  tlu  rust  Ives  more  closely,  thereby  gaining 
btrentrth  and  occasioniiii:  a  dailv  acceleration  of  rate. 

English  chronometers  are,  in  general,  constructed  to  go 
two  days,  or  fiiity-four  hours,  and  to  be  wound  up  daUy.  A 
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uteiOA&Iv*  att7e«  and  are  to  be  woiinn  Tip  every  ?evpnth  dav. 

^         Amonggt  a  great  number  and  variety  of  rxpcUent  aeti  >- 
himiuN^J!^^*  nomical  clocks,  marine  chronomoterp,  and  superior  portulde 
lll^ni^hi^   cloekp,   with  chronometer  csc:ipeiiieiits   and  corapensation 
balances,  exhibited  in  the  Paris  Exhibition,  it  is  almost  invi- 
diuub  to  particularize  names.    The  follow  ins:  makers  of  these 
instruments  may,  hosvever,  be  cited  as  exliibiting  work  of  the 
highest  order  of  n^t,  Mr.  .Charles  Piiodsham  (United 
Kingdom^  JIO*),:  who  coBbibiU  ta  totWiOtMiiflalrQgJiiiitOT  O0Pi» 
l^ng  all  awwBinUtiad  improvements,  isdndiiil^  Mw-bfawl 
tiibttW  mercury  eaaipeiiMtion  pendakm,  imd  oonneeti^ 
g|ll▼atuol^>paI:»ta0£brvecK}rdi|lgth0i^  Xlus 
clock,  which  h84  been  made  for  tJie  Cainbridge  Obtrtrvstafy,' 
United  States,  in  undoubtedly  the  miMt  perfect  instmineBt  of 
its  kind  in  the  present  Eishibitlon,  and  well  deserves  par- 
ticular examination.    It  is  a  model  of  the  celebrated  clock 
(991)  made  by  Mr.  Frotli^hain  for  the  Melbourne  Observa- 
tory.   The  rebults  of  the  performance  of  thi?*  rlock  dnrinp: 
three  years  were  submitted  to  the  jury,  and  pronounced  to 
bo  the  most  reniurkable  for  accuracy  on  record.    Mr.  Frod- 
sham  attributes  the  wonderful  precision  of  thiy  clock  not 
only  to  its  mecluuiicul  excellence,  but  also  to  the  discovery 
tliui,  lew  pendulum  rods  arc  ever  so  perfectly  homogeneous 
as  .tP. lengthen  directly  by  heat  and  shorten  directly  by  oold.^ 
On.  the  Qontciry,  experimenta  ehow  that  they  often  ^eipoid' 
into  a  bow  form.   In  submitting  six  rode  to.a  teniienilnre  of 
6i)0  degrees,  only  one  of  the  role  remained  perfectly  atrw^t» 
and  the  others  bowed  and  warped  into  eooli  shapes  as  to  be 
entirely  useleas  until  they  were  re-annealed ;  and  what  was 
even  more  surprising  was  the  faot  that  the  flat  rods  not  only 
warped  more  than  the  round  ones,  but  also  wnrped  edgeways. 
This  was  a  great  discovery^  and  of  the  more  eonsequence  as 
it  led  to  important  improvements  in  the  going  rate  of  clocks* 
AM  pendulum  experiments  made  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing  the  cause  of  thoir  variations  must  be  viewed  with  but 
little  oonlidence,  ui  kHs  the  rods  have  undergone  the  te?t 
referred  to,  viz.,  submitting  them  to  a  temperature  of  at 
least  as  high  as  600  degrees. 
Bnuwtubu-      In  consequence  of  the  great  expense  of  compensation  pen- 
dulums  constructed  with  steel  jars  and  rods,  Mr.  Charles 
Erodsham  has'snbstituted  well  selected  brass  tubes,  carrying 
n^BTonrijal  compensators  hennefMaUy  sealed  oontadned  in  a 


•  Mr.  Charles  Froflsham,  who  acted  as  juror  on  the  purt  of  the  British 
CbmnlisBion  for  the  clasi*  of  horoiogj,  iraS  necessarily  cxcluUi;d  trom  the  com- 
potion  fv  pfeim* 
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central  tabe,  or  a  number  fadd  m  gmdes.  The  dtngnun  mr.  weed 
on  a  preriouB  page  is  an  accurate  representation  of  these  new  i^ical^i^. 
penduluniBy  wluch  are  adapted  for  clocks  making  the  jfoWof  iiy:""""!?*' 
vibrations  per  mmute— 60,  72,  80,  100,  and  120. 

The  following  yaluable  rules  for  the  construction  of  the  neir 
brass  tubular  compensation  pendtihim  havp  been  recently  drawn 
up  by  Mr.  Frodtshmn.  The  mercui-y  in  held  in  one  centrsil 
glass  jar,  in  a  brasH  tube,  lor  seconds  and  other  Irnn-th's.  Tlie 
seconds'  length  is  equal  to  3^13  in.  x  half  tlic  liciLrht  t»t  the 
bragH  stirrup,  whose  outside' length  is  13  in.  x  45-64  in.,  say 
46  .3  in.  iipproxiiiiaU  ly.  The  nidereal  seconds*  length  is  I'lBOi 
shorter  tlian  the  mean-time  length  universally.  - 

Pendulums  are  easily  and  quickly  regulated  by  ap]jlyiug 
the  foUowing  rule:^Noto  the  erm  in  seeonde  tad  the  time  in 
eeeondi  in  which  the  error  oocnnDed— 10  eec  per  hear*' 
Then  multiply  twke  the  length  of  the  pendulnm .  by  the  t 
errory  and  divide  by  the  time^vix,  3,((00  eeeonde, 

Mr.  Frodaham  aleo  exhibits  a  new  bntas  tubular  compen-*. 
sation  pendulum  and  a  i^alranic  appaztttaa  implied  to  astrono- . 
mioal  docks^  in  connexion  with  obrooograpbe  moordii^ 
the  precise  time  that  observations  are  made. 

Although  classed  under  philosophical  instruments,  the  iso-  latxiynamic 
dynamic  dook  escapement,  invented  by  Richard  F.  Bond,  J^^Snt, 
and  uj»ed  In  cnniicxuui  with  his  hne  aptronoraical  clock 
(United  States,  4 deserves  record  here.  Mr.  Jjund  claims  as 
the  chief  merit  of  his  escapement  that  it  overcome?  entirely 
the  difficulty  ari^intr  from  the  vaiyiog  power  tranamittc?d  by 
the  wheehvork,  and  that  the  slight  friction,  being  couetant, 
ig  wholly  uninfluenced  by  the  latter..  He  also  ettttea  that 
the  power  may  be  inoraaaed  to  a  hundred  times  the  amoont 
neoeiflsiy  to  ortre  the  eiocky  supposing  the  maehineiy  capable 
of  enstaininff  the  weight,  without  in  the  least  ineresaisig  the 
fiociiott  of  the  peiidalnm,or  in  any  way  interfeiing  wi£  the 
extent  or  time  of  its  vibration. 

Mr.  Bond  has  fnrdier  discovered  that  by  a  very  simple 
additioa  he  can  secure  a  magnetic  break-circuit  entureiy  free 
from  the  danger  of  oxydisation,  which  will  not  in  any  way 
influence  the  pendulum  or  d5?f\dvantageously  im]>ede  any 
other  mechanism  of  the  clock,  hitherto  the  chief  drawback  to 
all  break-circuits.  This  break -circuit  lias  been  in  ope  rution 
for  a  year  without  adjustment  or  alteration,  and  has  not  been 
ibund  to  fail  in  any  one  iii.^tance. 

Messrs.  Parkinson  aud  i  roUj>li;uu    United  Kingdom,  22)  i 
exhibit  chronometers  with  various  good  modifications  of 
laminsB  auxiliary  compensation  balances.    J.  Poole  (23)  and 
V.  Knllberg  (17)  also  exhibit  excellent  chronometenu   Mr.  lu^in-;  ^• 
M.  F.  Dent  (9)  shows  ^  marine  chronometer  fitted  with  a  ^^  '"^ 
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oif*HoIS*  auxiliary  compensation  balance.  This  chronometer  is 
Loorc  AL  IV-  only  tho  second  which  has  been  fitted  with  this  kind  of 
siHvmHsn,  Q^^j^wi^y  com  pen  sat  ion.  This  first  tried  last  year  in  the 
public  compf t^ti^•p  trinl-  at  fh(^.  (Jrcrnwich  Observatory.  It 
stood  fourth  in  the  order  ot  merit  in  the  published  official 
report  of  the  Astronomer  Koyal,  and  was  purchased  by  the 
Government,  on  his  recommendation,  at  an  honorary  price. 

Mr.  Dent  also  exhibits  ii  marine  chronometer  with  a  new 
kind  of  iiat-rimmed  balance,  recently  invented  by  himself. 
The  principle  of  its  mode  of  action  is  the  same  as  that  of 
Dent's  staple  balance,  the  compensating  weights  dcBcribing 
in  tlittr  cbinge  of  posittoii  a  curved  path  in  tiie  plane  of  the 
aads  of  the  btdanoe  approzimnting  to  a  <»reu]ar  are.  Compaied 
with  the  ofdinary  haiance,  the  moment  of  inertb  of  this  new 
balance  will  diminish  more  qnioUy  aa  the  temperature  nsea 
above,  and  will  increase  more  slowly  as  it  below,  aaj 
given  mean.  Mr.  Dent  appcehenda  that  another  defect  to 
•  which  all  balances  are  moro  or  lesa  liable  will  be  mitigatied — 
that  is,  the  tendency  which  their  compound  laminse  have  to 
"set"  when  exposed  rontinnously  for  a  considerable  time  to 
extremes  of  temperature,  owIhl'"  to  their  Jirnits  of  elasticity 
being  over-piissed.  This  is  expected  to  be  initinatcd  by  the 
form  of  the  balance  here  exhibited  permitting  the  huniuie  to 
be  made  lunger  and  thicker  than  nsnal. 

France,  which  stands  next  to  England  in  the  excellcncG 
of  astronomical  clocks  and  marine  chronometcrdy  contributes 
several  admirably  oonstmcted  instruments.  Thoee  exhibited 
by  L.  Bieguet  (7),  O.  Dnmas  (2),  A.  LeBoy  (63),  B.Sdiaif 
(3),  A.  Jacob  (6),  A.  H.  Bodanel  (8),  and  S.  Viasii^  (29)  are 
especially  deserving  of  nolioe.  The  regulator  ednbtited  by 
M.  Bregnet  is  remarkable  for  ita  new  system  of  independent 
eeconds  and  aluminium  compensation  pendnlnm.* 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  whilst  a  very  large  propovtioii 
of  French  exhibitors  show  an  infinite  variety  of  remontoir 
gravity  escnpcmcnts  in  connexion  with  astronomical  clocks,  all 
their  energies  seem  to  have  been  exelnsivcly  directed  to  this 
]K)int,  to  the  lotsing  sight  of  thr  prndulum  en  which  the  uni* 
TbeOrabam  formitv  of  rate  idtimately  depends.  Anmng  the  French  as- 
Moaptnufflit.  (  looks,  all  worthy  of  notice  are  constructed  with  the 

well-known  tiiuham  escapement,  as  well  ns  with  the  mercu- 
rial compensation  pendulum.  There  are  aUo  u  few  zinc  pen- 
dulums of  equal  antiquity,  the  originals  of  wliicli  were 
invented  as  fiu*  back  as  1773,  by  M.  Hivaz,  of  Pari8.t  TUs 


•  M.  Bregnet.  being  a.  juror  in  tlie  class  of  horologtMl  ioftnuneOt^  ▼»» 
excladed  from  the  list  of  competitors  for  prizes, 
t  8m  B«rtiHMd*i  «TMt(  d*Hi(log«ie  MMiie.** 
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pendiiliim  was  much  iwed  Bnrmerly  bj  Breguet  snd  Arnold,  ^f^^ 
Tbe  latter  employed  it  in  one  of  the  standard  docks  for  the  i  >gu 
Pulkowa  Obeervatory  ut  RusBia,  on  account  of  the  exoeasiTe 
cold  in  that  climate  occasionally  freezing  mercury. 

It  m  worthy  of  remark  that  the  beautiful  and  elaborate 
gridiron  pendulums,  of  which  the  French  made  a  splendid 
display  at  their  Exhibition  in  1855,  arc  almoFt  entirely  ab^^ent 
on  the  present  ficoiU'»inn.  Grandjcan  and  Co.  (Switzerland, 
25^,  exhibit  tiie  l)est  Swiss  c)ironnniet<*rs ;  and  A.  Hohwii 
(Huiiaud,  1)  shows  an  excellent  marine  clironometer  rrm- 
ptructed  on  English  movements,  the  auxiliary  compen^iatioa 
b  ilaiice  being  the  check-piece  of  the  celebrated  Englii^li 
chr»»nometer  maker,  Eiffe.  M.  Hohwu  albo  exhibits  a  good 
astronomical  clock,  with  Graham  eecapement  and  a  mercurial 
compensation  pendulnm. 

F«  liede  (I^ussia»  1 1)  exhibits  a  dodc  witJi  electro-mag* 
netic  escapement,  professing  to  go  in  vacoum*  According  to 
M.  Tiede^  the  mean  error  of  this  clocks  as  determined  during 
obsenrationB  made  for  eighty-eight  consecottve  days — Not.  9, 
1866  to  Feb.  5,  1867— was  0*038  sec.  No  trustworthy 
opinion  coold^  however,  be  formed  in  tbe  Exhibition  of  the 
pmormance  of  this  clock,  ns  tlic  vacumn  was  foondon  trial  to 
be  imperfect,  nor  was  the  clock  acting  in  accordance  with  the 
barometrical  indications. 

As  one  of  the  great  aims  ot  ciironometer  and  clock  makers 
taa  always  been  to  make  use  of  an  eseapement  which  shall  l^'^t 
>  n!?wer  the  j)urpoFCP  of  this  part  of  a  clock,  it  is  wt>rthy  of 
iiote,  that  after  innumerable  iuventions,  the  escapement  which 
is  found  to  be  the  best  adapted  to  the  pendulum  and  the  most 
suitable  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the  natural  uniform 
Tibialaon  of  the  balance  is  the  escapement  invented  by  George 
Graham  in  die  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  This 
escapement  has  been  the  constant  theme  of  discussion  among 
the  most  eminent  chronometer  makers  for  one  hundred  years, 
and  a  furious  paper  war  respecting  its  merits  raged  in  1750  . 
between  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  Royal  Society  of 
of  London,  and  the  principal  clockmakers  of  that  period  of 
France  and  England.  A  Incid  description  of  the  constniction 
of  this  escapement,  bv  (TrnhamV  head  workman,  Thomns 
Skelton,  will  be  found  in  the  ( i ( ntleinan'^s  Magazine  for  March 
1752.  Tbe  iiluHtmtion  on  the  next  page  shows  t lie  Graham 
escapement  on  the  system  of  Mr.  Charles  Frod!*ham. 

The  diameter  of  the  etcape-wheel  is  2}  inches,  and  the 
pallets  embrace  9  teeth  or  8^  sspacci?.  The  most  important 
point  iu  the  escapement  is  the  distance  of  centres  of  the 
eseape^wheel  and  pallet  ttds* 
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UM,mBm  This  eacapement  posseHies  mli  great  interest  that  it  in 
LOOICAI.  la-  ooneldered  desirable  to  annex  an  illustration  of  it^  with  the 
sTBtMSHis.  ^'^^  of  endeavouring?  to  settle  the  long-vexed  question  with 
refrnrd  to  the  best  form  of  this  imjiortant  movement.  Kot- 
withstaiuiiiJL^  the  evident  iik  rit?  of  this  escapement,  it  ha^ 
been  ouc  oi  the  most  fertile  aubjecte  of  argument  among 
chronometer  and  clock  makers  during  the  laat  three  interna- 
tional exhibitions.    The  parties  mav  be  said  to  Im  divided 

TUH  GrJUiiAM  EsOAtKMOaXT  GK  TSE  StST&M  OF  M&.  CbARLSS  Jb  BODBOAM. 


♦  I 


T.  The  tangent.oireie  wiucJi  dttenuiata  tlie  slopes  and  nyiUr  Talue  oLthe 
pallet  froee  A  B. 

into  two — the  one  advocating  the  reroontoir  ami  gravity 
eflcapeme^t,  the  other  the  Gral»m  dead-beat  escapement ;  but 
tdd  lalto  p«rVy,.thtmgh  agreed  on  the  geveiml  priaoiples,  are 
maUy  atissue  on  the  detm  of  oonstaruotiioQ.  -  The  prinrfptl 
oifffreBce  eoDflistein  4ie  number  of  teeth  of  tibeeaoqie^wlMel 
embraced  hy  the  anchor  or  pallets. .  The  ftwec  the  annifaer  o£ 
teeth  embnioed  the  shorter  will  be  the  ann  of  repose^  and  the 
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Action  will  necessarily  be  reduced  to  that  ratio ;  but  thit  ft^SJI 
subject  of  friction  has  been  found  to  be  a  fallacy,  for  when  SKSSJi* 

the  friction  is  reduced  on  the  pallet  re&t  it  is  increased  on  the  — 
angle  of  impulse.  The  friction  has  hern  found,  moreover, 
to  be  of  no  detrimental  importance:  .is  :i  rule,  it  is  equal  to 
the  sum  of  all  otlu  r  friction,  and  thorctote  iulmlrahly  udaptcd 
to  maintain  a  unifona  vibration  of  the  pendulum.  The 
length  of  the  palk  t  arms  is  the  natural  tangent  to  the  semi- 
angle  of  the  middle  of  the  pallet  p:id  ;  therefore  the  greater 
the  number  of  teeth  embraced  in  the  anchor  pallet  the  longer 
will  be  these  arms. 

Thus,  if  we  were  to  embrace  12  teeth  the  length  of  the 
pallet  arms  would  be  as  5  to  26.  A  medium  course  has  been 
adopted.  Vulliamy  embraced  eight  teeth.  This  number  has 
many  properties  to  make  it  a  standavd  number^  inasmuch  SLsi 
ihe  lengm  of  the  pallefe  arm  tlie  rtdiiie  <i  the  ea^pe* 
wheel ;  and  that  mert  important  point  in  the  eonfltroction  o( 
the  eecapement,  ihe  distance  betwecoi  the  escape-wheel  and 
the  yei^e  axes  is  the  sum  of  the  sqniircf  of  the  nidiue-'Tiz.^ 
1^148 ;  and  the  chord  of  the  angular  opening  of  the  pallets- 
ill  equal  to  this  distance — viz.,  1*4142;  hot  chronometer 
makers  have  preferred  embr  iring  larger  numbers^  as  nine 
and  ten.  These  are  decidedly  the  best  mean  numbers  to  use,* 
both  in  the  conFtruction  of  the  highest  and  plainest  work.    ^         ■<  [J'l 

Under  the  head  of  first-class  clocks  for  domestic  use,  those  Housp 
manufactured  by  English  makers  are  the  beat.  France,  how-  ^^'^ 
ever,  also  exhibits  excellent  s])ecimens.  The  clocks  of  A. 
Brocot  (France,  81)  are  especially  to  be  commended  for  their 
ci^capemcnt  pallets.  The  system  ado])ted  by  this  maker  is 
called  the  pin-pallet  eseapoment.  It  can  be  constriieted  with 
the  smallest  amount  of  drop,  and  is  equally  valuable  for  a 
highly-finished  clock  as  it  is  for  an  econoniical  one,  or  for 
clock?*  of  small  jirice.  P.  Drocourt  (France,  99)  exhibits 
numerous  domestic  clocks  of  great  ele«^ance  and  moderate 
price. 

Aut^tria,  Wirtemberg,  He^^ae,  and  the  Black  Forest  are  all 
admirably  represented  by  good  clocks,  which  display  excel- 
lent workmanship,  especially  when  considered  m  counexiun 
with  their  prices. 

The  t?how  of  turret  clocks  is  extremely  limited ;  the  most  Turroi 
remarkable  are  those  by  J.  W.  Benson  (United  Elingdom,  4) 
aad  Gaurdin  (Fiance,  not  in  catalogue).  The  latter  exhibits 
a  large  dock  made  for  Buffidoy  united  Stales.  Chuneso^ 
43  beihs  with  maehmery  by  which  this  aiis  may  be  wied^ 
sfen«ttaGlied  to  this  dock ;  these  have  been  made,  by  Bollee 
«Ml,&ma»  of  Mana*  and  are. remarkable  iof  their awett  tones. 
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^^Hol^  L.  C.  Detouche,  Paul  Gurnier,  A.  P.  Borrcl  (France,  26, 
Jg^jg^  28,  and  34),  and  S.  Fournier  (United  States,  3)  alw  exhibit 

turret  clock.^.  None  involve  any  very  novel  construction  ; 
in  all,  however,  the  workmnnship  is  extrcnidy  ir^od.  This 
n]iplies  especiallv  to  Fournier'a  clock,  which  is  a  most  care- 
fully constructed  instrinnent.  The  paucity  of  turret  clocks  in 
the  present  Exhibition  is  tlie  more  remarkable  as  the  French 
were  extremely  distinguished  formerly  fur  the  manufacture 
of  these  timekeepers.  The  celebrated  clock  at  the  General 
Post  OiHce  in  Paris,  made  by  La  Paute,  »  said  to  have 
008t  3,500/.,  and  is  highly  lemarkable  fior  its  excellent 

Nearly  all  the  turret  docks  exhibited  by  Franoe  pooocM 
the  remontoir  and  gravity  escapement,  and  are  of  extremely 

complicated  construction.  It  IS  also  worthy  of  notice  thai 
while  in  England  pendulums  are  generally  used  for  turret 
clocks  of  6  ft.,  8  ft,  and  14  ft.  in  length,  with  cylindrical 
bobs  weighing  from  100  lbs.  to  500  lbs.,  the  French  seem 
in  their  pendulums  rarely  to  exceed  the  second's  Icn^rth, 
and  the  averacrc  ^vc^Lrllt  of  the  boh  is  not  over  40  lbs  In 
mav  be  nho  inentioiied  that  the  external  dials  are  not  of  the 
laigc  diiiiensiuns  used  in  Eogland ;  they  are,  howerer^  as 
a  rule,  extremely  neat 
jBiectric  Electi'ic  clocks  are  not  so  iiaiiieious  in  the  present  Ex- 
hibition  as  might  be  expected  from  the  excellence  to  which 
they  have  attained.  The  application  of  electricity  to  time 
W  however,  sevenl  repre^ntative..  The  dock  exhibited 
by  Paul  Garnier  (France,  28)  is  one  of  the  best,  combimng 
Tarious improvements.  They  may  be  thus  enumerated: — 
The  oscillations  of  the  pendulum  are  independent  oF,  and 
free  of  any  influence  from,  the  moving  power  (whether 
electricity  or  gravity).  The  pendulum  is  compensated. 
The  rod,  of  white  deal,  is  baked  and  soaked  in  a  mixture 
of  beeswax*  oil  of  turpentine,  and  linseed  oil,  and  then 
French  polishctl,  to  prevent  absorption  of  moisture.  The 
compenpntion  consists  of  a  zinc  tube  fsheet  zincj,  resting 
on  the  adjusting  nut  at  tlie  liottorn  of  the  "wood  rod;  the 
cast-iron  bob  rests  on  the  top  of  the  zinc  tube  by  meuns  of  a 
plate  screwed  to  the  latter.  The  proportions  are  as  follow : 
— The  acting  weight  suspended  from  the  curved  lever,  for 
the  purpose  oi  uplifting  the  impulse  arms,  is  2^  drucliius, 
exerting  a  pulling  pressure  (longitudinally)  of  about  i  drachm 
at  the  point  where  the  arms  hM  the  curved  lever,  so  tbat 
the  aetnal  fom  required  to  disengage  the  arms  is  a  high 
fraotion  oi  a  draohm,  the  hooks  of  the  curved  lever  and  the 
]Mn  in  the  impulse  anus  being  hardened  and  polished  east 
steel  Hence  the  pendnlnm  becomes  «  corveet  thnekeepor, 
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equal  frequently,  when  due  mrc  is  taken,  to  a  fir^t-rfite  ^[^i^y.^jf;^ 
astronomical  clock.    In  the  bt^t  form  of  electric  clock  the  woicai.  Iji-' 
pendulum  makes  a  contact  at  each  oscillation  by  l)endlng  a  •■■^f^***' 
spring,  which  in  itself,  as   the   temperature  varies,  will 
influence  the  rate  of  the  clock.    The  uiuiiuer  in  which  the 
impulse  id  imparted  to  the  pendulum  in  not  entirely  free  from 
£dctioD,  and  tends  to  produce  "  wobblin*^, '  as  the  impulse^ 
although  paraUel*  is  not  in  tke  same  plane  as  that  in  whioh 
the  penduhjm  oseiihites.   The  oontaot-makerB  aie  fienefally 
Ibnned  of  iron  cups  oontaining  mercury,  into  which  dip 
pieces  of  copper  with  iron  extrraiities.    One  enters  the 
mercury  at  the  moment  the  other  leara  it,  so  that  no  spark 
j&om  the  direot  ciurent  can  oxydize  the  suriacee  of  the  con- 
tact-makers, as  both  transmit  the  same  onrrent  alternately 
— the  left  one  to  the  magnet  of  the  pendnlnm,  the  riglit  one 

to  the  clock. 

Attempts  are  being  made  by  the  French  to  introduce 
clocks  couHtructed  at  Dieppe  by  machinery.  They  are  in 
nil  respects  greatly  inferior  to  those  made  in  other  parts  of 
France,  and  if  their  introduction  be  general,  they  will  tend 
greatly  to  lower  the  character  of  French  domestic  clocks. 
As  a  rule,  tlic  result  of  attempting  to  manufacture  clocks 
and  watches  by  machinery  in  a  plain  way  is  soon  to  fall  into 
a  alovenlj^  method,  and  thus  to  discourage  good  workmen. 
If  the  pnde  of  highly^fiaished  work  is  destroyed,  first-rate 
hands  can  rarely  be  retained.  The  jurors  of  class  23  were 
greatly  disappomted  bj  the  working  parts  of  French  docks 
which  had  been  constrocted  by  machinery.  They  are 
£ir  inferior  to  the  work  turned  out  in  the  villages  of  Lan- 
cashire,  where  the  £ftbrication  of  cur  bofdogioal  movementa 
ia  carried  on. 

Very  ingenioutjly  conBtructed  pmnll,  portable  alarum  clocks  Alarm 
are  exhibited  by  T.  Philippe  (Fi  iince,  52):  thov  strike  an  **'**^ 
alarm  and  ii<^ht  a  candle.    Thrii'  price  i«  extremely  moderate. 
A  Knespach  (Austria,  9)  exhibits  a  collection  of  excelleat 
domestic  clocks,  the  prices  of  which  are  also  very  low. 


Pocket  CH&ONOK£T£Ba  and  Watche«. 
No  section  of  horology  shows  greater  adTanoe  aince  the  Poeke«eim>. 


Exhibition  of  1851  dian  that  of  pocket  chionometevs  asid  '  '  >'  t<^ 


watches.  The  moat  striking  feature  ia  an  improved  ^ro* 
piMTtion  of  all  the  works ;  but  the  two  most  ewential  pewta 
of  improvement  are  the  increaaed  weights  and  diameters  of 
the  balances,  the  importance  of  which  in  the  couBtruction  of 

a  pocket  watch  is  now  fully  established.  Althouj^h  France 
makes  a  larger  exhibition  of  watches  than  Kogland^  thoae 
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Mr.  Wi!tf>  exhibiteU  by  the  latter  country  are  decidedly  the  beet.  The 
LooicxL  iK-  pocket  chronoiuctora  and  watchtw  shown  by  Mr.  Charlee 
rrodeham,  G.  Blackie,  M.  F.  Dent  tad  Co.,  F.  B.  Adame 
and  Son»  Y.  Knlibeig,  Ntoole,  and  Gaptom  Fukineon  and 
FtodabuD,  and  J.  Poole  (United  SSngdom,  10^  6;  0, 1»  17, 
fiO,  2%y  23)  ase  im  all  ittspeclB  admnable  inatnnsenltiL 
r  The  ^eflCfl{)«Bient»  fkriiif^iMilly  in  use  fbiawrly  itt  -watches 
lirere  the  chronometers  or  detached'  esc^pebiMit  and  the 
duplex ;  these,  though  excellent  in  themselTe^,  are  not  well 
adapted  Ibr  these  railroad  days,  because  they  will  not  bear 
rough  usage.  They  hnve  accordin^rly  been  almost  entirely 
anpergedcd  by  the  lever  escapement,  which  pnrticularly 
suited  ff>v  ;dl  the  ordinary  uwiges  of  lil'e ;  and,  when  all 
the  other  jnu  ts  ut*  the  waich  are  of  the  same  quality  as  the 
pocket  chronometer,  a  mont  reliable  timekeeper  is  obtained. 
A  watch  with  an  uncoui  pen  sated  balance  spring  is  seriously 
'  affiscted  by  changes  of  temperaturei  pavticnlariy  when  not 
'  ^  ^ '  wbrn  habitiially.  Ten '  degreei  of  Fahnnhelt  eanses  a  -wsIkIl 
to  Tary  sevien  minutea  *  per  week  ;  henee  the  dlffienky  of 
tegnlating  watcfaea  escept  to'l^  otmer^e  partiotiltir  wear; 
yet,  if  a  watch  be  regularly  worn^'it  iaiemanable  how  nearly 
this  error  is  balanced.  *■ 

Great  pabu  have  been  taken  during  reoent  years  in  Eng- 
land to  improve  the  manufacture  of  ordinary  watches.  THht 
best  works  are  made  in  the  Lancashire  villagcti,  and  a  con- 
jslderable  quantity  of  these  works  are  nnnnnlly  exported  to  the 
United  States,  where  they  arc  c'lsed  ;iiid  linished.  According 
to  the  census  of  1861,  23,427  por-niis  were  engaged  in  that 
year  in  the  %ratch  trade  in  Engluud,  the  greatei'  portion  of 
whom  resided  in  Lanca shire.  '      "  ' 

Though  the  first-class  chronometers  made  in  France  are, 
as  a  nde^inftrior  to  those  of  £ngliish  BMnajbotare,  they  m — 
ittd  especially  when  cooeideved  in  fcAatlon  to  the  very  impoiv 
tant  qneetim  of  pride^Tery  remarkable'^  ibr  then*  genend 
escellence.  Poem  efasonomeier  and  watoh*  making  have 
been  hitherto  but  a  Tary  secondaiy  manofiicturing  interest 
in  France,  but  of  late  years  it  has  greatly  revived.  L.  Bre* 
guet,  T.  Le  Roy,  A  II.  Eodioet,  and  li.  M.  Yjohatd  (France, 
7,  4,  8,  68)  exhibit  fine  pocket  chronometers  and  watches. 
M.  Breguet,  whose  hou.-e  lias  l)eeu  long  celebrated  for  its 
horological  productions,  also  exliibits  srvpial  intereFtiTio- 
watches,  among  which  may  be  noticed  a  keylc.-s  wntch,  with 
lever  escapement,  showing  the  pha^jcs  of  the  moon  ;  nnd  a 
double  watch,  regukited  by  the  reciprocal  action  of  the  two 
balances,  which  was  made  by  A.L.  Breguet,  grandfather  of  the 
praent  M.  Br^et»  for  Louie  Xlall.  M.  Breguet  aleo 
exhibits  eaeellapt  ohnntographs.  ' 
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It  is,  liowever,  in  cheap  watclieg  that  Frsmce  in:ikt'«  the  ^Jay^ 
greatest  show.  The  efForta  made  by  M.  Goutai  d,  of  l^wmcon,  lchhcjii,  iw- 
to  revive  watchmaking  in  France,  which  were  rewanled  by 
a  medal  in  1862,  appear  to  have  been  very  euccesflfuL  The 
dock  and  watch  trade  of  France  tiai»  mdeed»  acquired  ©nor-  wM«, 
moiis  proportions  during  reoent  yeara  Itisomcially  repre- 
tented  ae  amounting  to  85,000,000£  imually.  Theprincipid  '  ' 
•eats  of  the  trade  are,  for  clocks,  Paris ;  for  watches,  Besan- 
9on ;  and  for  kige  turret  clucks,  Monex  (Jura).  At  Besangon 
15,800  men,  womeody  and  children  are  employed  in  the  mann- 
facture  of  watch  tnovenie[(it0.  There  are  132  workshops,  and 
150  houses  in  the  trade  give  out  work  to  be  executed  in  the 
private  dwellings  of  the  artisant*.  Tlie  Be8an9on  watch  trade 
manifests  considerable  improvement  since  1855.  Of  223 
exhibitors  in  the  French  department  of  watches  and  their 
movements,  97  come  from  Be^an^on.  •  In  1845  this  town 
produced  51,192  watches;  iu  1855,  141,943;  in  1865, 
296,012;  and  the  number  is  now  said  to  surpa^.s  300,000 
annually.  The  declared  official  value  of  the  watches  and 
Btkovements  in  1866  was  17,000,000^  The  principal  esta* 
hfidunent  at  Besan^on  is  iJbfi  Eeole  Munioipale  .d'Hoilo^ 
gene,  which  maintains  250  pupilsj  and  is  directed  hj  a 
prol«Mor. 

There  is  also  a  kurge  watchmaking  trade  carried  on  at  The  ciusei 
Clnaes  (Savoy),  where  there  is  a  school  for  teaching  watch-  *^ 

maloDg.  St  j^icolas  d'Aliermont  is  an  important  seat  of  this 
art;  out  of  an  adult  population  of  2,500,  upwards  of  1,000 
are  engaged  in  watchmaking.  Astronomical  clocks  and 
chronometers  are  also  fabricated  here.  The  total  number  of 
time  pieces  annually  made  in  thin  town  is  stated  to  Ix?  144,000, 
valued  at  upwards  of  l,000,000f.  They  are  for  the  most 
part  sent  to  Paris.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  for  the 
more  delicate  workmanship  women  are  preferred  at  St 
Nicolas  d'Aliermont  to  men. 

While  the  reporter  feels  it  to  be  his  duty  to  cite  the  fore- 
going official  'statistioe  of  the  BeSBn9on  watch  trade,  he  con- 
siden  it  ri^ht  to  state  that  the  juron  of  the  horological 
dass  entertam  cenaiderable  donbts  how  far  die  statement  may 
be  relied  on,  as  searching  investigations  lead  to  the  condnsion 
that  a  large  propc»rtion  of  \vatches  and  watch  movements  said 
to  be  manufactured  at  Besangon  are  really  constructed  in 
Switzerland.  It  ia  well  known  {4Jiat»  though  nominally 
iVench,  the  Besan^on  watchmakers  are  of  Swiss  extraction, 
and  their  work  greatly  resembles  that  of  the  Swiss  watch- 
makers. 

An  attempt  has  been  lately  made  by  some  Paris  watch- 
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o?')w?  ™*]cen  to  introduoe  a  deotmal  system  of  time  in  watches^ 
savvu^ii  ^  ^7  hours^  the  hours  into  100  minutes, 

— and  the  minutes  into  100  seconds.   The  best  illnstration  ii 
this  decimal  diyisiAn  will  be  eeen  in  the  watches  exhibited 
by  F.  Cacheleux  (France). 
fiwiM  The  watch  manufacture  of  Switzerland  is  represented  ia 

watdiea.  ^j^^  pMBsnt  Exhibition  by  16a  exhibitors,  sixty-seven  of 
whom  come  from  the  Bernese  Jura.  It  is  not  a  little  carious 
that,  while  Frrince  is  now  endeavcuiring  to  supplant  Switzer- 
land in  the  inaniifacture  of  clieap  watches,  the  watch  trade 
of  the  latter  country  appears  to  have  conic  from  1  ranee, 
which  enjoyed  a  monopoly  in  making  these  instnimcnts 
■when  their  manufacture  was  unknown  in  Switzerland.  This 
branch  of  industry,  tor  which  the  latter  country  is  so  remark- 
able,. it»  of  comparatively  recent  growth,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  French  refugees  who  fled  to  these  moun- 
tain yiUages  for  shelter  from  political  pcrseondon  at  the 
close  of  the  last  century.  Eyen  as  late  as  dO  years  a^ 
it  had  not  grown  to  any  great  extent ;  frotories  were  few  u 
number ;  a  taree  niunber  of  the  watdhmahers  being  agricnl- 
tnrists  or  small  farmers,  who  in  the  winter  season  devoted 
t1)eir  time  to  watchmaking. 

The  repeating  motion,  for  which  Swis»  watchmaker  ave 
now  celebrated,  had  its  origin  in  England,  and  when  such 
eom[4icate<l  mechanism  as  that  involved  in  the  construction 
of  a  repeater  is  considered,  it  i?  evident  thnt  there  must  have 
been  a  larn;e  amount  of  latent  mechanit  al  inirrnuity  among 
tho  Swi-'^,  for  they  had  formerly  little  comriuiiiication  with 
Enirlantl  or  IVance,  access  to  tiie^e  countries  beinnf  difticult ; 
and  yet  in  a  very  short  time  after  the  art  of  watchmaking 
wa?  introduced  into  Switzerland  Li'ood  watches  were  made, 
including  beautiful  and  accurate  repeaters.  In  1851  the  watcii 
trade  had  grown  to  an  enormous  industry,  some  of  the  Swim 
houses  making  as  many  as  500»000  watches  yearly,  and  a  large 
number  turning  oat  their  10,000  and  20,000  per  annum. 
These  watches  are  not»  of  course,  either  of  high  class  or 
high  price.   Most  of  the  works  oontinue  to  be  made  in  the 
country  parts  of  Switzerland ;  but  those  with  beautifully 
finished  cases  and  dehcate  workmanship  are  prinotpally  eon- 
stmcted  in  Geneva.    The  moTements  are  almost  entirely 
made  in  the  Val  de  Jonx,  by  various  hands.    A  remarkable 
exception  may  be  seen  in  the  ease  of  n  repeater  exhil>ited  by 
Augupte  Baud  fSwitzcrl:inrl,  3),  all  tho  jinrts  of  which  hive 
been  conntnicted  by  himself.    Watches  will  be  fonnd  in  this 
department  from  the  humble,  bnt  by  no  means  rou«rh,  watch 
of  8f.  to  the  pocket  chronometer  of  1,250£     Among  the 
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cheap  watches  are  some  curious  Hpccimens  coDStructed  for  ]|b.wsli> 
exportation  to  China.    A  school  for  teaching  watchmakinff^  tSicS^ut' 
founded  in  Geneva  in  1824,  tuniA  out  e  xtremely  fine  work.  *ni™wt* 
Pupils  are  admitted  at  the  age  of  14,  and  may  remain  in  the  Schoou  for 
establislmicnt  four  years  and  a  half,  during  which  time  they  iSSh  m«k- 
aro  taught       hnrological  processes'.    The  terms  arc — for  ^ 
natives  of  Switzerland,  5f.  a  month  ;  and  for  tiiosc  el'  other 
cnimtrtcs,  '20i'.    Natives  of  Switzerland  also  enjoy  the  advan- 
tage of  being  provided  gratuitously  with  all  ueccsHary  wntch- 
making  tools.    During  the  winter  months  the  pupils  have  tlie 
privilege  of  attending,  gratuitously,  cournes  of  lectures,  i^iven 
in  the  evening,  on  geometry,  mechanics,  and  iliicui  drawing. 
There  are  also  four  other  schools  in  Switzerland,  with  pro- 
fessors at  thdr  heads. 

The  highest-class  watches  in  the  Swiss  department  are 
shown  l>y  H.  B.  £kegren»  G.  Faure»  L.  Fayre  Lebet^  Hum« 
bert  Raniu2^  S.  Mairet ;  Pateoki  Philippe,  and  Co. ;  Bossel 
and  Son,  and  TJ.  Nardin  (Switzerland,  17,  18,  19,  35,  120, 
130,  142,  and  147). 

The  ehief  cliaracteristic  of  the  Swiss  first-class  watches  is 
their  horological  ingenuity.  Many  comhino  movements  of 
an  extremely  complicated  nature,  while  the  finish  of  the  csiuGn 
in  tlie  majority  of  the  specimens  exhibited  leaves  nothing  to 
be  desired. 

Those  interested  in  the  curiosities  of  watchmakincr  will 
find,  in  the  French  as  well  as  in  the  SwIhh  department,  several 
extremely  minute  watches.  The  smallest  in  that  exhibited  by 
A.  ivodanct  and  Co.  (France,  8),  which  is  set  in  the  stem  of 
a  gold  pencil  case.  Kossell  and  Co.,  of  Geneva  (Switzer- 
land, 142),  also  show  several  remarkable  specimens  of  small 
watches,  very  highly  finished.  Some  curious  spherical 
watdics  are  shown  in  the  Russiaa  department  by  H.  Son 
(not  in  ostalogue) ;  but  these,  as  well  as  the  few  watches 
exhibited  by  Turkey,  Greece,  and  Spain,  consist  of  French 
or  Swiss  moTWcnts.  A  small  clock,  in  the  form  of  a  sun- 
flower, is  exhibited  by  H.  A der  (Russia,  5),  but  it  is  more 
remarkable  for  its  singularity  of  appearance  than  for  ex- 
cellence of  construction. 

It  ijj  wortliy  «»f  notice  that  the  fneee,  on  which  the  English 
watclumikers  rely  so  much  in  the  construction  of  their  bei*t 
watches,  is  entirely  suppressed  among  the  Continental  maker?. 
TIjc  absence  oi  this  important  movement  can  »nily  he  ac- 
connted  for  by  a  desire  to  i)roduce  a  cheap  watch.  Winding 
witii  the  pendant — or,  as  it  is  popularly  called,  the  keylesH 
watch — is  very  creneral  among  the  watches  exhibited.  This 
invention,  however,  is  by  no  means  so  novel  as  is  generally 
8uppi>aed,  having  been  first  introduced  by  Mr.  John  Arnold, 
2.  N  K 
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mb.wsu>  in  1823,  for  the  conyenience  of  auavai  uilicer  who  had  lost 

OM  HOBO-    ,  .       .  . 

MeicAL lK«  his  riglit  arm. 


Waldi 
Jewellen. 


Under  tho  head  of  watcli  jeweller^*,  nuikert?  of  dials,  cases, 
liandt?,  gilders,  &c.,  the  objects  exhibited,  though  less  attrac- 
tive to  the  general  visitor,  possess  great  value,  and  are 
remarkable  for  their  excelleuce  and  high  tinir-h. 

L.  GindraiLx  (France,  14)  and  E.  Claxton  and  S.  IJolds- 
woi  ill  (United  Kingdom,  7  and  13)  exMMt  very  complete 
and  m  many  respects  remarkable  collections  of  dock,  cbro- 
nometer^  and  m^h  jeweb,  set  and  unset  They  connst  of 
duimonds,  rubies,  sapphires,  chrysolites,  garnets,  and  aqu»- 
marii^es,  which  are  the  stones  used  for  horological  purposes. 
Tbere  a^e  jewel-holes  of  every  description,  clock  and  chro- 
nometer pallets,  ruby  rollers  for  the  duplex  escapement,  ruby 
cylinders  for  horizontal  movement ;  solid  chronometer  rollers, 
which  serve  the  purpose  of  impulse  and  roller  combined ; 
ruby  pins,  flatted,  oval,  and  triangular ;  caps  and  points  for 
marine  compasses,  ami  ilraw-plate  holes  capable  of  drawing 
2«)ld  wire  from  1,000  to  2,500  yards  to  the  ounce  troy. 
Mr.  Holdsworth  has  also  a  case  of  assorted  watch  jewels  tor 
exportation,  in  order  to  meet  a  want  long  tclt  by  watchmakers 
living  at  a  distance  from  the  pliice  of  manufacture,  by  whieh 
means  they  may  have  a  regularly  assorted  number  of  jewels 
in  different  sizes.  I.  L.  Duconuuuu  and  Moutandou  Brothers 
(Franco,  21  and  24)  exhibit  a  beautiful  series  of  chronometer 
and  w^atch  springs. 

Switzerland  odiibits  a  great  variety  qf  watch  movem^ts, 
jewels,  and  dials.  The  gliss  dials  with  gold  enamelled  figures 
exhibited  by  CSoroeUe-Tommier  and  Co.  (10)  are  extremely 
beautifial,  and  highly  deserye  examination. 

Some  machines  are  also  shown  in  the  Swiss  department  of 
iilgenious  oonstniction,  ap[)licable  to  the  manufacture  of  clocks 
and  watches.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  clockmalsers 
were  the  first  whp  employed  special  mi^ibines  for  their 
manufactures.  Their  wheel-cutting  engine  has  been  ascribed 
to  the  celebrated  Dr.  Hooke,  who  is  said  to  have  inventiHl  it 
in  1655.  Its  use  ra})idly  spread  through  England  antl  the 
Continent.  The  gradual  improvement  of  this  machine,  and 
the  successive  forms  which  it  assumed  as  the  art  ot  construc- 
tion was  matured,  form  a  very  interesting  history.  English 
clockmakera  have  largely  contributed  to  ita  pcrfeetion. 
Henry  Sully,  an  English  clockmaker  who  removed  to  Paris 
in  1718,  carried  with  him,  among  other  excellent  tools,  a 
cutting  engipe,  which  excited  great  admiration  ia  that  city. 
T|ie  rorm  of  the  Continental  engine  is,  however,  derived 
firoivi  thp  engine  improved  by  Hdot  in  1763.  fThe  foaee- 
engine«  which  is  i)noUier  speoial  dockmak^rs'  machine^  has 
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also  tended  greatly  to  the  perfection  of  machines  for  working  Mfi.WEU) 
in  metal ;  and  in  many  other  ways  the  horologist  has  been  roe!ic^"£r« 
of  signal  advantage  to  meclmnical  science.  wtvnaum. 

There  is,  indeed,  no  l)ranch  of  mechanical  art  on  which 
man  has  devoted  more  labour  tlian  that  relating  to  horology.  . 
Many  artists  iu  watchmaking  work  at  lu  titaiia'  wages,  and 
many  horologists  of  various  countries  cultivate  their  art 
am  amores  oeTOting  tbemselTes  to  its  improYement  with 
extraordiiuiry  energy  and  assiduity. 

The  advantages  to  be  deriyed  from  tbe  possession  of  a  clock 
or  watch  of  perfect  aocoracj  (were  soch  a  thing  possible) 
conld  hardly  be  over-estimateoL  The  sdence  of  astronomy 
in  particuhur  would  receive  important  benefit  from  such  an 
instrument.  But  as  no  timekeeper  has  yet  heen  constnicted 
that  can  be  relied  on  as  being  absolutely  free  from  error,  it 
is  evident  that  there  is  still  room  for  improvement.  The 
sources  of  irregularity  have  long  engaged  the  attention  of 
many  able  scientific  investigators,  and,  a:5  we  have  seen,  very 
numerous  Contrivances  for  counteractmg  them  have  been 
devised. 

An  impartial  examination  of  the  progress  made  in  horo-  Oratifiring 
logical  science  ^ince  as  represented  by  the  Paris  Exhi-  fi^SS^aii 

bition  of  tins  year,  is  highly  satisfactory.  Absolute  perfection 
haa  not,  indeed,  been  obtained;  but  great  progress  has  been 
made,  and  the  result  is  that  excellent  timekeepers  arc  much 
more  common  than  they  were  a  few  years  ^o,  and  that  their 
prices,  although  wages  nave  risen  considerably  during  recent 
years^  are  much  less  than  they  were. 
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Section  L— Pbbfuhebt  as  it  wab. 

In  the  sauie  way  that  the  ceramic  productions  of  modern 
times,  with  all  their  beauty  of  fbrm^  de&sacy  of  pencilling, 
and  ooBtBnesB  of  material,  must  trace  their  origin  to  the  lap 
of  Nature,  when  the  rough  utensil  of  the  savage  was  ruddy 
moulded  and  baked  in  the  sun»  so  the  art  of  perfumeiy,  now 
brought  to  such  perfection,  has  its  sources  in  the  shadowy 
-ristas  of  the  past^  when  the  scented  wood,  bark,  or  gum  of 
tropical  vegetation  was  burned  or  bruised  by  primitive  man 
for  his  religious  ceremonies  or  his  personal  wants.  The 
especial  predilection,  however,  which  the  wild  tribes  of  the 
earth  evince  for  odours  has  reference  more  to  pungency  than 
delicacy  of  aroma,  and  mny  he  said,  pcrhapa,  to  differ  as 
much  from  modern  t:i!^tc  ms  the  Alircrine  music  of  the  Kxhi- 
})ition  differs  from  a  symphony  of  Moziirt.  In  the  province  I'erfumiry 
of  Fernando  Po,  the  odour  of  the  pomatum  called  "  Tola  " 
is  so  powerful  that  the  ai>proiKh  to  a  native  village  is 
indicated  by  its  intense  smell,  penetrating  eveii  the  densest 
brushwood.  But  occiisionally,  the  favourite  scent  of  un- 
civilised people  would  be  pronounced  excellent  by  the  modern 
connoisseur;  such,  for  example,  as  a  perfume  in  great  request 
on  the  Bio  Negro,  called  Umari,  which  is  obtained  by  lifting 
the  bark  of  the  tree  producing  it  (Humirium  floribundum) 
and  inserting  under  the  covering  pieces  of  cotton  wool  which, 
at  the  end  of  a  month,  becomes  saturated  with  the  essence. 
But  this  single  illustration  of  the  identity  of  tastes  between 
savage  and  civilised  nations  is  quite  exceptional,  and  the 
procuration  of  essences  by  maceration  or  distillation  waa 
probably  quite  unknown  to  the  earlier  denizx'ns  of  the  woods. 
Nature,  however,  wli  >  takc^^  c-pe  -inl  care  in  providin;^  for 
the  wants  of  hvr  untutored  children,  and  sccnis  only  to  leave 
them  to  their  own  devices  when  civilisation  advances  and 
enables  them  to  <1  >  without  her  more  o?^tcnsible  supervision, 
gives  to  savage  tribes  In  many  piii  U  of  the  world  u  natural 
soap,  or,  ;it  least,  a  sajjonaceous  grass,  wliieh,  mixed  with  oil 
and  lii^^hiy  bccntcd,  mubt  be  somewhat  similar  to  the  refined 
productions  of  Paris  and  liOndon.  In  the  Fhilmpine  Island 
this  gross  is  called  **  Go-go,"  and  British  uuiana  {vide 
Catalogue)  [>066esse8  not  only  a  wood  need  by  the  natives  for 
detergent  purposes,  but  a  vegetable  tallow  from  a  species  of 
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the  **  Myristica,"  which,  mixed  with  alkali,  forms  a  soap  of 
the  finest  balsamir  character. 

The  descriptions  which  Atlienicus  and  other  authors, 
lioman  and  Greek,  give  of  Egyptian  manners  prove  that  per- 
fumes entered  largely  their  reU^ous  and  personal  cuBfomSy 
while  the  burning  of  scented  W(wd8  and  aromatic  gams  (from 
which  onr  word  perfume,  "  by  fire  ")  was  a  ceremony  at  which 
not  only  the  priests  but  the  Egyptian  kings  asosted,  the 
principal  snbstanoes  being  frankincense,  crocus,  caasiay  lign- 
aloe,  and  orris.  The  process  of  embalming,  of  course, 
inycdved  the  use  of  scented  substances  of  all  kinds ;  but  the 
quantity  of  aromatios  used  for  toilet  purpoees  exceeded  all 
other  consumption :  and  here  we  annye  at  one  of  the  great 
landmarks  in  the  ocean  of  perfumery,  for  tte  Egy])t!;ins 
were  tlic  first  maniifactnrers  of  perfume?,  inasmiirh  ns  the 
unguents  used  by  the  priests  ^vere  compounded  with  great 
skill,  and  a  large  variety  of  eoametins  were  ii?ed.  The 
preparations  of  those  uugueuta  Averc  c-u  ahnirabie  that  a 
specimen  in  the  Alnwkk  Castle  Museum  has  retained  its 
scent  after  the  lapse  of  3,000  or  4,000  years.  With  these 
cxtriiordiuary  people,  who,  without  a  literature,  handed  down 
their  habits  and  manners  to  remote  posterity,  the  custom 
originated  of  the  women  staining  their  fingers  and  the  palms 
of  their  hands  with  a  dye  madelrom  the  leaves  of  tiie  far- 
famed  henna  (Lawsonia  inermis);  and  the  rage  for  perfamea 
of  all  kinds  trriyed  at  its  culmination  at  about  the  period 
when  Cleopatra  made  such  successful  use  of  them  in  her 
interviews  with  Mark  Antony. 

Amongst  the  Jews  the  use  of  perfumery  in  all  its  Taiious 
refined  characteristics  came  into  use  after  the  Israelite  cap*- 
tivity  in  Egypt,  though,  long  before  that  period^  it  is  impossi- 
ble they  could  have  been  ignorant  of  those  aromatic  products 
which,  with  more  or  less  power  of  fragance,  betrayed  their 
presence  in  every  locality  where  shrubs  and  flowers  iloiirisbed. 
The  well-known  expression,  "  bnlni  of  (lilead/'  is  referable 
to  a  gum  made  from  a  lilmib  called  the  Amyris,  which  frrevr 
in  large  quantities  on  the  laoaiibiins  of  Gilead  ;  and  Strabo 
speaks  of  a  field  near  Jericho  full  of  those  trees:  but  still 
**  perfumery/'  in  the  sense  wc  use  the  word,  wa^!  borrowed 
from  the  Egyptians  by  the  Jews,  who,  improving  in  all  they 
had  leamty  out-riTalled  their  former  masters  and  became  the 
greatest  experts  of  the  ancient  world  in  preparing  odours  of 
all  kinds*  The  custom  of  anointing  the  head^  the  application 
of  kohl  to  give  a  languishing  expression  to  the  eye,  the  use 
of  metal  mirrors,  and  the  practice  of  embahnin^,  were  all 
oopied  from  the  Egyptians,  while  other  peculianties  have 
descended  to  the  present  day.   When  the  Empress  Eugenie 
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appeared  at  the  feptival  of  the  Boeuf-gra?,  in  IHfiO,  with  ^^^^^ 
her  hair  spnnkled  vvitli  i^uld-dust,  it  is  impoBnible  she  was  oa^SS^ 
not  aware  that  she  was  following  a  custom  of  thfe  Jewish  "'JSJ*' 
ladies  3,000  vcars  am* 

In  the  early  periods  under  notice  Babylon,  amongst  the  Astm-mn 
Asiatic  liatbnst  was  the  principal  market  for  perfumes  and 
cosmeticfl^  consequent,  no  doubts  on  the  ezoeeding  richness  of 
her  flora.  Some  of  the  Aseyrian  perfume  hottlee,  with 
cuneiform  inscriptions,  found  by  Mr.  LAjard  in  the  excafa- 
tions  at  Nimroud,  are  very  curious,  and  nom  these  And  other 
proofs  ve  find  that  Babylonian  liquid  essences  were  generally 
eontained  in  bottles  of  glass  or  ^aboster,  and  the  ointment 
in  bnw  of  porcelain  or  chalcedony. 

The  Persians  ako  exhibited  an  extraordinary  love  of  sweet  p.  i  i  -  u 
smells,  a  fact  pcarrely  to  be  wondered  at,  for  Nature  had  p^'^'"""*** 
rnrjictcd  Ivhole  districts  of  the  countrv  with  flowers*  of  every 
variety,  one  of  the  lily  tribe  being  so  nunierous  ns  to  ^\\q  its 
name  "  Souson  "  to  a  town  so  denominated.  In  liurt,  all 
the  Asiatic  nation?  exhibited  an  intense  love  ot  |)erfume8  ; 
butwehnd  not  yet  arrived  at  the  period  when  aleoholie  seents 
bceameknown,  those  useful  products  of  aroma  and  spirit,  which, 
preserved  in  l»ottlc.«r — in  the  form  of  which  ingenuity  seems 
illimitable — are  sent  to  the  nethermost  ends  of  the  eartlu 

Next,  we  must  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  Hellenic  races^  Greek^ 
irho,  in  perfttmery,  as  in  all  other  arts^  set  their  seal  upon 
the  world.  Here  we  find  that  eyery  sacrifice  was  accom- 
panied by  libations  of  wine  and  the  burning  of  frankincense, 
and  at  every  festival  coemetice  were  largely  con^ timed. 
Upon  successfully  emerging  from  the  terrific  ordeal  of  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries  the  neophyte  was  made  acquainted  with 
the  ftgreeabie  Hust  that  around  the  Elysian  Fields  flows  a 
river  of  perfiimes  deep  enough  to  swim  in,  and  that  600 
fountains  of  pwectest  e.-f^ences  were  for  ever  at  play — a  fact 
no  douht  known  to  the  more  erudite  exhibitors  of  perfumes 
in  the  Kxliif)ition,  who,  bcinti;  in  despair  at  emulating  with 
any  chance  ol  success  so  much  excellence  in  the  fountain 


*  The  reporter  on  this  Class  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Biaitnel  for  the  courtcsj  of 
h\n  forwarding  him  «  copy  of  hit  charming  wofk  called  **  The  Book  of 

l*erfimii's,"  and  he  is  also  beholden  to  Dr.  Piesse  for  his  elaborate  work  called 
♦*  The  Art  of  rtfrfiUTK^ry,"  both  of  which  Tohimf^s  have  been  of  consideriiTiIc* 
use  in  the  compilation  of  the  following  paper.  In  these  two  books  are 
exhausted  all  that  tiie  adentific  or  non-si  ic-ntifie  nader  could  desire  to  know 
in  re<j>oct  to  perfumery,  and  botli  productions  are  remarknl)lc  for  the  n^^^ence 
of  every  attempt  to  advertise  the  various  articles  which  the  authors  vend  at 
^ir  ntablirihineiits.  The  deHeaey  and  tact  witii  wbich  this  has  been  aroided 
by  both  gentlemen  is  worthy  of  especial  remark,  while  it  manifestly  greatly 
assists  in  drawing  the  line  between  the  mere  seller  of  an  article  across  the 
counter  and  those  wlio  raise  a  trade  into  a  profession  by  scientific  knowledge 
and  Hterary  akiU. 
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Hue,  resolved  to  sbine  by  oontrast^  and  tlieir  success  is 
undoubted.  The  Greeks,  as  a  nation,  exhibited  wonderful 
finesse  in  mixing  their  scents,  and  in  this  women  were  princi- 
pally employed ;  while  the  use  of  perfumes,  unguents,  and 
cosmetics  became  in  the  time  of  Solon  so  prevalent  that  he 
prohibited  the  sale  of  perfumes ;  but  sumptuary  laws  affect- 
ing the  person  are  generally  of  no  avail,  and  the  peiiumery 
shops  in  the  time  of  the  great  lawgiver  were  tlic  lounging^  - 
places  of  the  Greek  dundiet^,  and  the  report  of  hidle!!  who 
came  for  an  unguent  to  preserve  beauty  for  ever,  or  for  an 
elixir  to  perpetnnte  youth. 

Tlie  KoTiinn.s,  until  the  period  of  their  eonqiicstF,  wcro  too 
simple-minded  a  race  to  1)1"  acqiKuuttd  wth  the  art  yA  [ter- 
fuincry  to  any  considerable  extent  ;  hut  a  couquoriijg  nation 
ab{*orbrf  both  the  vices  and  \lrtues  of  the  people  whom 
they  subdue,  together  with  a  taste  lor  tlicir  habits  and 
customs.    Thu^,  mauy  of  the  refined  luxuries  of  touthem 
Italy,  colonis^ed  by  the  Greeks,  became  adopted  by  the  Kouum 
invaders,  and  were  soon  exported  to  the  capital  of  the  world. 
From  that  penod  perfumery  as  an  art  took  its  rise  amongst 
the  Romans,  increasing  in  importance  after  their  subjugation 
of  Asia ;  while,  as  a  curious  instance  of  the  repetition  of 
events,  Julius  Oesar  issued  a  mandate  prohibiting  the  import 
trade  of  perfumery,  after  the  manner  of  Solon  at  Athena, 
and  withy  it  is  recorded,  a  similar  wantof  j>uccess  in  carrying 
it  into  execution.    Caligula,  in  the  vaiu  attempt,  perhaps,  to 
deodoriee  bis  moral  ill  odours,  constantly  bathed  in  perfumed 
waters;  and  in  Nero's  i^olden  palace  the drinkinrr-tables  were 
made  with  concealed  silvei'  pipcs^  which  cast  on  the  guests  a 
spray  of  esseiu  cr^.    Had  the  Kmpcror  watered  the  stret^t^  of 
]\0!ne  with  fragaiil  liquiJ,  lu<toi  v  would  have  had  a  better 
deed  to  record  than  the  one  wlnrh  has  rendered  his  name 
infamous.   Of  the  llouian  baths  it  need  scarcely  be  remarked 
they  were  celebrated  through  all  ihc    world,  and  ilicir 
"  unctuai'imn  "  resembled   a   modern  apothecary's  shop, 
owing  to  the  pots  and  jars  containing  the  materials  used  for 
every  portion  of  the  body.    To  enter  for  a  moment  mun* 
dus  muliebris,*'  the  chief  cosmetics  at  a  Roman  lady's  toilet 
were  solid  and  liquid  unguents  and  powdered  perfumes^ 
Some  of  these  preparations  cost  sums  of  money  which  spolce 
of  extravagance  and  luxury  unknown  before  or  since;  and 
the  manner  of  (heir  application  requir<^d  the  greatest  skiU, 
taste,  and  care  on  the  part  of  the  attendants.    Indeed,  the 
Roman  lady  at  her  toilet,  surrounded  by  siaven  from  almost 
every  clime,  marshalled  by  the  ornatrix  or  mistress  of  tlic 
toilet,  woidd  make  the  subject  of  a  el  ijsic  interior  worthy  of 
the  delicate  skill  of  Gerome,  or  of  the  genius  of  the  Belgian 
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(ninter  of  such  scenes — Cooiniina.  To  the  Bonuui  belles  ^^^^^ 
we  are  indebted  for  the  custom,  now  unfortunately  so  common  pbk- 
amongst  English  ladies,  of  using  liquids  and  other  means  for  ^^i^^ 
changing  the  colour  oi  their  haii%  an  ill  compliment  to  Nature^ 
which  she  is  usually  not  backward  in  punighing,  either  by 
premature  grayness  or  total  los!<  of  cilial  ornament.  The  dye  Dyes, 
mostly  in  vogue  with  the  dark-liaired  beauties  of  the  Imperial 
city  was  one  for  turning;  hlack  hair  into  a  sandy  or  fair 
colour,  a  tint  as  murh  desired  at  the  present  ti?uc  as  in  the 
earher  days  of  Kuuuin  fashion ;  and  it  is  probable  the  pre- 
dile  ticni  for  auburn,  or  liglit  brown,  or  golden  hair  took  its 
rise  irom  the  early  poets  and  painters  attributing,  with 
almost  one  accord,  sunny  or  auburn  hair  to  Anadyomene  or 
Aphrodite ;  and,  while  the  Romans  vulgarised  her  under  the 
name  of  Venus,  they  did  not  ioiget  to  copy  by  every  possible 
art  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  her  loveliness.  The 
composition  of  this  dye  consisted  of  a  soap  from  Gknuany 
made  of  goat's  fat  and  ashes — ^no  doubt  containing  some  very 
powerful  alkali — while,  curiously  enough,  this  soap  is  stated 
to  be  the  first  indication  of  that  article  amongst  the  Romans^ 
and  if  so  the  natives  of  Tahiti  were  in  t1ii  respect  superior 
to  the  most  civilised  people  in  the  world ;  but  Nature,  not 
civilisation,  is  the  handmaiden  of  savage  life,  and  bestows 
such  boons  as  sciences,  and  art,  and  knowledge  only  copy 
with  slow  and  uncertain  steps.  A  bl.ick  dye  used  at  Homo 
for  retarding  the  ravages  of  liiuet>,  or,  scientificixlly  speaking, 
to  I  M  L  ^  (  lit  the  medullary  juircs  from  becoming  dry,  wa©  tjaid 
to  be  made  iVuiu  locches  piUrcficd  in  wine  and  vinegar;  but 
there  must  be  aume  miatiike  in  respect  to  this  dainty  decoc- 
tion, for  Mrine  and  vinegar  arc  powerful  antiseptics,  and 
prevent  what  Liebig  tenus  eremacausis. 

But  however  much  the  Romans  ultimately  excelled  in  the  Anbian 
manufactoryof  unguents  and  pomadeSf  we  must  turn  toArabia 
in  the  tenth  century,  for  the  application  of  chemistry  to  the  ^^'4atj!^. 
art  of  perfumery  in  the  extended  signification  of  the  word. 
Avicenxia  is  the  name  of  the  illustrious  Arabian  doctor  who 
is  stated  to  have  been  the  fir»t  discoverer  of  extracting  the 
perfume  of  flowers  by  distillation,  and,  inasmuch  as  tnis  is 
the  real  **open  sesame"  to  all  the  perfumed  treasures  of  the 
world,  by  which  the  latent  sweets  of  Xature  s  most  lovely 
productioui^  are  made  to  y\o\d  up  tlieir  secrets,  the  discovery 
was  an  all-important  one ;  and  wIk  n  it  is  further  understood 
that  the  rose  was  the  first  to  raise  the  ^  ieg"  and  give  up  its 
giurison  of  odours,  the  ci  rp^iiesi  of  sueli  a  citadel  was  at  the 
period  ujiu(^ue.    The  iirbt  experiment  of  the  great  savan* 

*  Avicenna  is  said  to  lui\  c  written  nearly  one  imjidrt  d  volaniO  doriog  bis 
oomadic  life,  twenty  of  which  were  a  general  oncyclopodia. 
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it*.  was  made  on  a  delicious  species  of  the  flower  called  "  Rosa 
TsPbb?  centiiolia,"  and  from  it  he  produced  the  world-famous  compo- 
vnoftT.  gjtiou  known  aa  "  rose-water  j"  the  hundred  leaves  of  the 
flower  yielding  to  tbe  dkill  of  the  magickn  an  aroma  more 
prediotiB  in  its  aggregate  commercial  uses  than  the  philosd- 
pher^fl  stone  or  we  trftasmutation  of  metals,  suppiosing  either 
or  both  were  possible.  Saladin  titerallj  Washed  die  floors 
atid  walls  of  Omar's  Mosque  with  the  fhigrant  liquid ;  and 
throughout  the  whole  of  tnc  East  it  became  the  custom  to 
salute  the  welcome  guest  with  a  douche  of  the  delightful 
water.  It  is  curious,  however,  that,  loving  the  scent  of  the 
rose  as  the  Orientals  loved  it,  they  should  baTe  shown  so 
touch  partiality  for  musk,  which,  in  some  cases,  they  mixed 
with  the  mortar  ii-od  in  the  enn-^fnictKm  of  tliolr  place?  of 
worship;  and  Paradise,  according  to  the  K  m :i  11,18  peopled 
with  njrinphg  made  of  musk — at  least,  60  declares  no  less  an 
authority  than  the  l^rophet  himself. 

Having  pnid  n  passing  tribute  of  prai:Je  to  the  great  Arabian 
oiioofroae.  physiologist  and  chemist  Aviccnna,  it      due  to  specially 
mention  tbe  country  which  originated  iliut  <|uiiite:^sence  of 
perfumes  tlio  costly  and  delicious  otto  of  rose,  but  which, 
like  all  concentrated  fbrtns  of  odours,  requu^s  proper  dilu- 
tion for  its  employment    IndiSy  so  tradidon  states,  ohdms 
the  honour  of  the  discovery ;  and  though  it  is  now  produced 
by  distillation,  there  is  little  doubt,  in  the  earbr  periods  of 
Indian  (chronicles,  it  was  simply  and  easily  nuiae--ai  least, 
snch  is  a  fair  suppoeition,  since  we  learn,  from  works  on 
Asiatic  manners  and  customs,  that  the  origin  of  the  scent 
was  traced  to  a  certain  beautiful  Sultana's  observing,  while 
walking  In  her  garden,  through  which  ran  a  canal  of  rose- 
water,  oily  particles  floating  on  the  surface,  which  turned 
out  to  be  the  veritable  otto.    Of  course,  these  eastern  stories 
must  be  taken  c?n/?  fjrano  sa/is,  and  not  a  small  grain  cither  : 
but  at  le?i'^t  they  jirove  the  probable  knowledge  of  the  otto  in 
the  earlir-t  iieilod-^,  and  also  sufrcre«t  thfit  in  manufaeturincr 
the  odour  betbre  modern  processes  were  known,  there  must 
have  been  an  enormous  waste  of  the  roses;  but  t!ie  prodi- 
gality of  Nature  in  those  climes  was  ready  for  the  demand, 
howsoever  extensive  it  might  have  been.    The  early  Indian 
poeta,  as  well  as  later  ones,  all  sang  the  praises  of  Flora  s 
lovely  children  in  verses  more  or  less  musical;  and  two 
thousand  years  ago  a  Sanskrit  writer  named  Eilidte  ex- 
pressly  refers  to  perfumes  in  his  work,  showing  how  they 
were  used  for  sacred  and  domestic  purposes.   The  scented 
woods  of  India,  which  in  the  form  of  boxes  and  small  attkU» 
de  luxe,  abound  in  the  Indian  department  of  the  Exhibition, 
are  as  familiar  to  us  all  as   household  words,"  and  theve 
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Woods  in  ancient  days  were  greatly  prized  by  the  natives ;  whtSWg 
while  mudk,  civet,  ambergris,  patchouly,  and  kus-kus  were,  ^ 
there  is  little  doubt,  all  duly  appreciated  by  the  refined  and     —  ' 
eOnsidre  Hindti. 

The  aocieht  social  manners  and  cusiomb  of  the  Chinese,  Musk,  and 
Japanese,  and  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  are  comparatively  stmctfbuity 
a  sealed  book  to  us ;  but  there  is  no  question  that  the  ^  *^  odour, 
originators  of  the  joss-sticks  and  bronze  urns  (some  of  the 
ancient  specimens  of  which  exhibit  extraordinary  skill  in  the 
mixture  of  metals)  were  large  consumers  of  perfume  of  every 
description.  Musk«  in  the  earliest  periods  of  Chinese  history, 
must  have  played  its  usual  prominent  part  in  all  compound 
perfumes,  more  especially  as  many  of  t!ie  nortlirrn  ])rovinees 
of  Chinn  nrc,  par  excellence,  the  habitat  ot  tlie  musk-deer — 
a  little  iinunal  about  the  size  of  a  greyhound,  and  which  sub- 
srrihes  larjxclv  to  tlie  commerce  of  the  eiistern  world.  The 
t?cent-ba<j:  or  gland  is  only  found  in  the  male,  and,  whether 
fi^iven  by  Nature  as  a  source  of  attraction  to  the  female,  or  as 
a  means  of  confounding  its  enemies  with  its  odour,  is  not 
recorded  by  naturalists;  the  latter  view,  however,  is  not 
borne  out  by  any  dislike  which  the  genus  homo  evinces  fbr 
this  pungent  and  extraordinary  secretion.  When  oncii 
inusk  naslbeeti  freely  used  its  obUteration  from  the  sense  of 
smell  is  almost  impossible,  as  an  instance  of  irhich  it  is 
stated  by  Dr.  Piesse  that  the  walls  of  MalmalsOn,  inhabited 
more  than  forty  years  ago  by  the  Empress  Josephine,  though 
silice  then  repeatedly  rubbed  and  painted,  and  even  washed 
with  aquafortis,  still  retain  the  odour  of  this  imperishable 
scent,  of  which  it  is  needless  to  add  the  Empress  was  inordi- 
nately fond.  The  Tonqum  or  Chinese  uiusk  is  most  prized  in 
the  English  market,  an<l  varies  from  2()s.  to  32.<^.  per  ounce 
in  tlie  pod,  but  is  adulterated  by  all  sorts  of  inij^enious  means 
at  the  hands  of  the  r\])orters.  As  in  the  case  of  many  of 
the  savage  tribes,  the  Chinese  were  post^essed  from  time 
immemorial  of  a  substitute  for  soap,  called  "keen;"  but 
this  was  used  r.hieH y  for  washing  their  clothes,  since  cosmotics 
and  oil  formed  their  only  personal  detersives,  and  the  Siune 
fact,  it  is  to  be  feared,  a[>plies  in  reference  to  their  habits  at 
the  present  day. 

SbCTION  IL — FBUtUUESCT  AB  IT  IB, 

The  French  grou^)  of  vitrines  devoted  to  the  display  of  Tnno». 
perfumery  in  the  Exhibition  consists  of  a  handsome  court,  in 
the  centre  of  which  is  an  oasis  in  the  desert  of  free  seats,  in 
the  form  of  a  comfortable  settee,  where  the  weary  trar^er 
may  rest  and  be  thankful,  if  fortunate  enough  to  £nda  vacant 
plaice«    The  great  perfumers  of  France  are  here  represented, 
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wm^TTo  *  ^^^»         attendant  i»  proprid  persona,  but  by  rows 

o>  I'KR.  of  botdeBj  piles  of  soap,  and  packets  of  eceot»  eacb  and  all 
vLAUkY.  g^gggg^;^^  q£  amount  of  labour,  taste^  and  ca|)ital 

expended  in  their  production.  The  French  exports  of  per- 
fumery in  1864  (wliicli  is  the  latest  date  that  official  returns 
have  been  clatssified  and  published)  was  3jl04j797  kilo- 
grammes^ valued  at  1.3,r)23,985f.,  which  conveys  some  idea 
of  the  immense  extent  of  this  branch  of  industry  (steadily  on 
the  increase),  which  [(ivc^  employment  to  a  large  number  of 
women  and  children,  an  well  as  of  men. 
■Slrnn.'.'.!.  °^  ^cro  (13)  *  exhibits  in  the  Frencli  Court  very  valuable 

specimens  of  those  materials  employed  by  perfumers  which 
are  used  larjrely  in  the  process  of  mixing.  England,  from 
the  rapid  strides  she  is  making  in  the  manufacture  of  sweet 
odours,  is  becoming  one  of  M.  Mero's  best  customers,  and  as 
ibis  exhibitor  is  not  a  mere  vendor  of  articles  de  toUetie,  but 
a  Bcientifio  manu&cturer,  it  is  well  to  make  the  mention  of 
bis  name  the  text  for  explaining  that  the  process  of  what  is 
tecbnieally  called  mixing^  is  a  very  important  and  delicate 
one ;  so  much  so,  that  if  a  perfumer  desires  to  make  a  bouq  uet 
from  primitive  odours  be  must  take  such  essences  as  chord 
together ;  and  that,  as  a  painter  blends  his  colours,  so  must 
a  perfumer  blend  hi^  scents.  Two  colours  that  are  con- 
centrated in  intensity  will  neutralize  one  another  and  pro- 
duce an  iiiiMlorous  body,  in  the  same  way  that  two  loud 
sounds  l»c  made  to  produce  silence,  and  two  strong 
lights  to  piodacc  darknes8.t  The  bottle?,  therefore,  of  M. 
Mero,  and  of  the  other  perfumers  known  to  i'aine  in  their 
several  walks,  though  possessing  in  themselves  nothing 
attractive,  are  suggestive  of  strange  complications ;  and  so 
it  will  be  found  with  the  most  simple  and  humble  articles 
spread  everywhere  around. 

M.  Bermond  (6)  claims  a  specialty  for  violet  extract  The 
flowers  (Violet  odorato)  from  which  this  is  made  grow  prin- 
cipally in  France  and  Sardinia.  The  odour  of  this  plant  is 
procured  in  combination  with  spirit,  oil«  or  suet*  and  the 
essence  is  produced  by  digesting  the  pomade  in  refined 
alcohol. 

M.  Chiris  (1)  is  known  for  his  excellent  flower  pomades 
and  oils.  These  arc  made  by  infusing  flowers  in  lard,  suet, 
or  ni!,  the  chief  necessity  being  to  use  n<  a  basis  a  perfectly 
iuudurous  grease,  so  that  its  own  otiuiir  may  in  no  way  inter- 
fere with  the  especial  ilowers  to  be  introduced.  It  w, 
perhaps,  uuuccesbiiry  to  add  that  the  beai*  is  wholly  mnucont 


*  These  numbers  refer  to  Uiosc  in  the  I'ltuch  catalogue, 
t  Sir  Daviil  Brewster. 
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of  ootitribttting  Ills  ndipose  portions  in  the  making  of  pomades, 
bear's  grease  "  being  one  of  those  titles^  though  used  by 

respectahle  firms^  which  makes  the  line  separating  shop 
trickery  from  trade  nomenclature  very  small  indeed.  The 
fat  of  the  bear,  from  its  rancid  and  coarse  nature,  involves 
the  presence  of  those  especial  elcincnt?  destructive  to  pomades 
of  all  ports.  This  exhibitor,  M.  Chiris,  employe  500  work- 
people of  both  80XC8  in  the  different  departments  of  his 
manufactories,  and  lays  claim  to  being  the  first  cuitiTator  of 
the  Rose  geraniuiu  in  Algeria. 

M.  Morrin  (35)  is  the  representative  of  the  largest  house  Toilet  ^ 
in  Paris  for  the  manufacture  of  those  toilet  appendages 
which,  if  examined  with  a  due  regard  to  their  uses  and 
abuses,  would  carry  us  within  the  sacred  adytum  of  my 
ladyls  ebamber.  Here  the  discreet  reporter  wiU  pause  at  the 
threshold,  nor  enter  too  fully  into  the  modus  operandi  in  the 
application  of  rouge,  "  blue  (for  tracing  artificial  Teins), 
Persian  antimony  (for  giving  depth'to  the  colour  of  the  eye), 
and  other  prettily  encased  articles  too  numerous  to  mention. 
Also,  he  will  only  dare  tO  wonder  in  silence  when  contem- 
plating the  outer  covering  of  the    ^tui  mystdrieux." 

]Sf  Seguy(33)  exhibits  specimens  of  what  he  is  pleased  Paropow- 
to  tenn  *'  blanc  Nyniph6a/'  said  to  be  made  of  burnt  shell, 
but  which  is  stated  to  consist  of  an  oxide  of  bismuth  mixed 
by  tritiu*ation  with  rose-water.  Ladies  should  be  aware  of 
the  composition  of  these  various  face -powders,  so  that  they 
may  select  the  least  injurious  to  the  skin ;  and  that  popu- 
l:u  ly  known  as  "  violet  powder  is  the  most  preferable.  It 
is  made  of  starch  and  orris-root  powder,  scented  by  various 
additions,  and  its  application  by  the  common  pow  der  puflf" 
inyolves  an  enormous  consumption  of  swan  skins,  from  which 
they  are  made*   A  good  and  nafe  powder  called  "  Pestachio 

|)owder  "  is  manu&ctnred  from  lerigated  talc,  finely  aSbed, 
and  it  is  not  affected  by  impure  atmosphere — a  desideratum 
devoutly  to  be  dcj-ircd. 

M.  Piyer  (48),  who  is  tlie  leading  perfumer  in  France, 
does  not  on  the  present  occasion,  from  an  artistic  point  of 
view,  make  so  elegant  a  display  ns  on  former  Exhibition 
occasions  ;  but  his  attendant  will  be  found  on  duty,  ready  to 
cast  a  jet  of  sweet  odours  on  the  passers  by;  but  it  proceeds 
from  a  sort  of  drawer,  and  is  pumped  up  rc!\dy  for  use  by  a 
most  unrefined  apparatus  underneath.  Some  degree  of 
harmony  should  be  attempted  in  all  thinp;-,  nnd  there  seems 
an  incongruity  in  delicate  odours  being  evoked  by  material 
means  so  visible  to  the  eye.  M.  IMvcr  could  well  allbrd, 
from  the  Jiigh  reputation  he  enjoys,  to  discard  all  adventitious 
means  of  attracting  the  public,  either  by  so-called  ibunUuus 
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WiiiTi'va       ^^^^  gratuitous  sprinkling  of  scents,  and  one  wotild  rather 
OK  pkb-    such  matters  were  left  to  the  more  shopman.    To  M.  Piver 
is  due  the  merit  of  numberlet-s  miprovemcntd  in  perfumery, 
and  while  others  are  content  to  bring  out  a  new  sort  of  bottle, 
perhap:r,  or  pretty  envelope  for  soap  or  t*cent,  this  exhibitor 
has  brought  capital,  science,  and  untiring  energy  to  bear 
upon  the  subject,  which  ia  evidently  a  labour  of  love  with 
him.   And  well  it  may  be,  fot  what  branch  of  indoatiy  so 
fascinating  as  the  subjugation  and  retention  of  the  ezquittte 
though  evanescent  perfume  of  flowers?  To  entrap  their 
Tokme  odours  and  render  them  nennanent  is  an  art  nmilar 
to  that  which  catohea  the  rays  of  light  and  transfixes  them  in 
^^^Jj^    endless  forms  of  beauty  and  use.   It  should  be  understood 
r  xtrActing    that  there  are  four  principal  means  of  extracting  firagtance 
rl^?^lomt«d  irom  scented  bodies.    DistUkUim  is  too  i'amiliar  a  process  to 
require  description ;  but,  en  passant,  it  may  be  observed  thai 
an  improvement  in  the  art  consists  in  suspending  the  flowers 
in  the  ^till  on  a  sort  of  sieve,  and  allowing  a  jet  of  steam  to 
pass  througli  and  carry  oil'  the  fragrant  particles.    To  illus- 
trate the  entire  process  of  distillation,  !Mr.  Rimmel  b^s 
erected,  near  the  entrance  of  the  Grande  Porte,  an  outhouse 
or  cottage,  containing  a  still  in  action,  and  here  those  curious 
on  the  subject  will  learn  all  tbut  n  hitrs  to  it.    Expression  is 
confined  to  obtaining  essences  from  ihe  rinds  of  the  citrine 
ficriea,  comprising  lemon,  orange,  bigarrade,  bergamot,  cedrat, 
and  limette.    The  common  and  rough  process  by  which  we 
obtain  perry  and  cider,  in  an  unscientinc  way,  descffihes  the 
manner  of  working  by    expression/'  but  the  mode  Taries  in 
different  countries.    Mweraium  and  obsorf^im  are  yeij 
cqrious  processes,  and  especially  worth  notice,  both  being 
founded  on  the  intense  attraction  which  fingrant  molecules 
exhibit  towards  &tty  bodies — a  strange  predileotion,  whidi 
has  proved  of  enormous  use  to  manumcturers.    It  may  be 
figuratively  described  as  the  soul  entering  into  the  body — 
Psyche  for  the  nonce,  as  the  oflTspring  ofFlora,  wedded  to 
materiality.   ^laceration  is  used  for  the  less  delicate  flower!?  ; 
for  even  in  the  sphere  of  dainty  sweets  there  are  shades  and 
degrees  of  delicacy,  such  as  the  rose,  orange  jonquil,  violet, 
and  cassia.  A  certain  quantity  of  grease  being  placed  in  a  pan 
and  brought  to  an  oily  consistency,  flowers  are  then  thrown 
in  and  left  in  secret  communion  with  the  object  of  their 
strange  affection,  after  which  the  grease  is  taken  out  and 
pressed  in  horsehair  bags,  when  the  captive  essences  arc 
obtained.   The  process  of  absorption,  or  what  the  French 
term    enfleurage,    is  chiefly  confined  to  extractinff  the 
atoma  of  the  jasndtte  or  tuberose,  I4etr  tender  soob  noi 
being  capaUe    bearing  the  same  amount  of  heat  as  ^Mir 
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more  robutit  relatives.    M.  S^?m<*riu  (4),  who  exhibits  m  the  mb. 
French  department  of  the  Exhibition,  has  invented  a  new  ov  pb«- 
modc  of  enricuragc  l)y  placing  the  flowers  on  nete  suspended  ''^J^^' 
between  tlie  tVames  in  lieu  ot'laNing  them  in  the  grease. 

M.  Gellee  (6)  is  the  originator  of  the  **  monster  toilet  fiJJJiJ'^ 
"  soap,"  which  lina  met  considerable  suecesri.  Tlu^ 

time  will  be  remembered  by  nio«t  of  us  when  only  ^^uiall 
cakes  of  soap  were  in  use,  about  the  dimensions  of  the  well- 
known  Windsor  tablet;  but  to  this  exhibitor  is  due  the 
introdttction  of  these  biobdigmigian  specimens  flo  consonant 
with  the  English  taste — ^large  banns  and  plenty  of  water. 

M.  Pbillippe  (21)  exhibits  a  specialty  called  eau  dentifrice 
de  Pbillippe,  which,  it  is  stated,  luis  an  extenmve  s^e. 
IVliat  this  especial  preparation  may  be  is  a  mjsteiy  probably 
only  known  to  the  maker ;  but  whatever  its  composition  it 
should  be  remembered  that  all  dentifrice  is  injurious  if  con- 
taining any  ingredient  likely  to  injure  the  enamel  of  the 
teeth.  The  mixture  known  as  camphorated  chalk  is  perhaps 
the  best  of  tooth  powders  in  common  use. 

IM.  C'hardin  (2'J)  is  noted  for  his  fchnviiig  soap,  no  small 
honour  when  it  romeinbered  that  shaving  is  one  ot"  the  few 
personal  acts  cl  om  daily  life,  always  inconvenient,  and  often 
painful.  The  pit  ;i.-iirc  of  feeling-  an  emnlsient  eream  upon 
the  face,  in  lieu  uf  :i  «tinpnor  alkali  or  resinous  compound, 
need  scarcely  be  in&l^ted  on  ;  and  tu  liave  achieved  success 
in  the  former  product  is  worthy  of  record.    "  A  potash  soft 

soap  of  lard  ^  eminently  possesses  this  desideratum  of 
creamy  softness,  while  added  to  its  meieifol  qualities  is  a 
beautiful  pearly  appearance,  which  might  suggest  to  the 
ingenious  fiibricator  the  title  of  ^  Savon  de  Gleopltre^"  in 
honour  of  that  celebrated  act  of  extravagance  which  history 
is  so  tenacious  of  repeating.  It  is,  howcTer,  composed  of 
dariiied  hird,  potash  h  y,  rectified  spiriti  and  otto  of  roses. 

M.  Bully  (57)  exhibits  specimens  of  his  well-known  toilet 
vinegar,  than  which  there  scarcely  exists  a  more  refreshing 
appendage  to  the  chamber  of  the  fuling.  Though  there  are 
many  varieties  of  this  febrifuge,  Tinegar,  or  its  substitute  in 
the  form  of  acetic  acid,  is  its  basis,  and  this,  with  a  mixture 
of  the  essence  of  i)erfumes,  according  to  thu  tn^tc  and  judg- 
ment of  the  maker,  us  the  secret  of  it^  CMiii])osition.  Toilet 
vinegar,  AN  hich  becomes  opaque  in  water,  is  rendered  so  by 
addin«^  gum-resin,  myrrh,  benzoin,  storax,  or  tolu. 

M.  Mougeot  (59)  exhibits  .-uap  inhiid  in  colours,  and  a 
pretty  effect  is  obtained  thereby — fur  more  desirable  than 
the  metallic  iiilayings  iu  soap  as  shown  by  several  of  the 
French  and  English  makers  of  the  article.  Not  only  is 
metal  in  combination  with  saponaceous  artioleB  a  discord  to 
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WiuriNa        touch,  but  thc  question  arises  what  be/^omo?<  of  it  ivlicn 
Svwaix         adjacent  portions  of  sonp  dissolve  in  the  water  ?    If,  in 
—  *   answer  to  this,  it  is  stated  that  the  metallic  inlays  are  only 
superficial,  still  the  response  and       cLlon  are  obvious — why 
assume  an  inconopruity  even  in  trifling  matters? 

M.  Botot  (^-i),  disdaining  the  confederation  of  the  vitrines 
in  the  court  Tmere  hb  countrymen  haye  establbhed  their 
bund,  exhibits  his  periumerjr  outnde  the  carr6»  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  Mobuier  passage,  and  makes  a  pretty  display 
of  artieles  de  toilette.  His  perfumed  fountain,  the  best  of  the 
few  iu  the  Exhibition,  consists  of  a  bronze  female  figure, 
pouring  perfume  ftom  an  mm,  by  which  hundreds  of  pocket- 
handkerchiefs  are  scented  every  day, 
DifBcoit^  In  the  French  department  or  court,  where  we  have,  pcr- 
StfSI*"*''*'  hap?,  lingered  too  lonn;.  arc  f-'ixty-two  exhibitors,  mo?t  of 
them,  no  doubt,  as  much  deserving  of  notice  as  those  alrendv 
mentioned;  but  in  many  instances  a  few  bottles  and  toih't 
paraphernalia  carefully  locked  up  in  glass  cases,  with  no 
representative  to  indicate  specialties,  afforded  little  oppor- 
tunity for  examination  ;  anil  the  same  remark  applies  to  all 
thc  smaller  oWects  in  the  Exhibition  under  lock  and  key, 
espedaliy  in  Gkss  26,  presently  to  be  reported  upon;  so  that 
the  best  mode  of  procedure  is  to  endeavour  to  imput  a 
general  interest  to  the  topic  under  discussion,  and  to  mduce 
the  explorer  to  regard  objects  not  only  vnik  the  outward 
senses,  but  with  the  understanding.  Leaving,  therefore,  the 
Frendi  exhibitors,  we  find,  by  a  general  inspeotion  of  the 
perfumexy  departments  throughout  the  building,  that  there 
is  not  much  which  ofTcrs  itself  f<ir  a  critical  analysis,  not 
only  from  the  foregone  reasons,  but  because  of  the  extreme 
paucity,  as  a  general  rule,  of  the  display  of  scents  and 
odours. 

chun-mt  ^^^^  Prussiau  section  of  the  building  there  are  many 

forurim-^  aspirants  for  the  honour  of  being  descended  from  the  family 
deiSk«neb  ^'^^  orig^inally  manufactured  the  celebrated  perfume  called 
eau  de  Cologne ;  but  as  this  \&  a  point  for  others  to  deter- 
mine it  will  be  our  duty,  €x  neeesiiiaie  rei,  to  draw  attention 
to  a  few  facts  on  the  subject  Johann  M.  Farina  (19) 
exhibits  an  ebonizedarmoire,  with  a  majolica  fountain  holding 
flowers,  and  the  claims  of  this  exhibitor  on  the  subject  seem 
conclusive,  till  at  a  short  distance  rises,  in  all  its  grandeur,  a 
huge  monumental-looking  structure,  as  if  it  had  been  erected 
in  memory  of  departed  spirits  rather  than  in  honour  of  cxist- 
Jn£r  ones.  Rows  of  can  de  Cologne  bottle?,  medallions, 
niches,  carvnnnr^,  bronze  ^i^^urc3,  and  a  little  ffnuitain,  each 
and  all  surmounted  by  tlie  Pnissian  e.igie,  ready  to  swoop 
upon  tiio  daring  sceptic,  bid  the  spectator  pause  and  exclaim^ 
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^  This,  in  trath,  must  be  the  real  J.  M.  Farina,  and  none  „  mr. 
"  oUier  can  dkpute  the  fact ;"  when,  lol  a  few  yards  further  ompbe- 
on»  yet  another  claimant  with  the  flame  cabalktio  initiale 

places  in  your  hand  the  copy  of  a  genuine  pedigree  setting 
forth  the  exhibitor's  claim  to  a  direct  descent  frooi  the  great 
gotirce  of  the  water  ot  waters.    Bewildered  hv  the  conflict- 
ing evidence,  it  is  as  satisfactory  as  agreeable  to  know  that 
the  di:?entanf:!:1einent  ui"  the  question  rests  with  the  jurors; 
but  conipeteni  uiitliorities  declare  that  the  excellence  of  the 
perfume  almost   entirely  depends  npon  the  purity  of  the 
spirit  employed  as  its  basis.    Spirits  made  from  malt  and 
other  materials  not  vinous  will  neyer  produce  eau  de  Cologne 
of  a  high  character,  owing,  it  is  beUeved,  amongst  other 
OBuaeflt  to  the  odoor  of  fusel  oil  in  the  first  and  to  csnantfaic 
ether  in  the  second*   A  good  and  cheap  eau  de  Cologne, 
which  may  be  denominated  as    first  class,**  is  made  as  fol-  iS^Shl 
lows: — Spirits  of  wine  from  grape,  60  over  proof ;  otto  ofioOoSSn 
neroli  (p^tole),  ditto  (bigarrade),  rosemary,  orange  zeste, 
citron  ceste,  and  bergamot.    An  inferior  quality  is  made 
from  spirits  of  corn,  otto  of  petite  grain,  neroli  (petole),  rose- 
mary, oranQ;e-peel,   lemon,  and    bergamot.     Now,  be  it 
observed,  that  neroli,  withrmt  which  ncifher  genuine  eau  de 
Cologne  nor  a  good  iniitation  of  it  can  be  made,  is  an  essence 
obtained  from  orange  blossoms  (tlie  bittri   species,  Citnis 
bigarradia),  and  when  one  e  )n>idcrs  the  huudieds  of  tons  of 
flowers  plucked  and  cunsumed  lur  the  purpose  of  perfumery, 
the  enormous  consumption  of  leaves  for  the  distillation  of  an 
essential  oil  called  petit  grain,  and  that  from  the  rind  of  the 
fruit  yet  another  essence  is  OToked  oeUed  oil  of  Portngal,  the 
affluent  nature  of  this  beautiful  tree  maj  be  in  some  degree 
understood.   The  edible  orange  tree  (Citrus  anrsntium }  sJso 
produces  ^sences,  while  the  export  of  the  fruit  itself  is 
something  fabuloua    In  England,  as  we  all  know,  the  peel 
of  the  orange  is  made  into  conserve ;  so  that  almost  every 
portion  of  this  wonderful  production  of  nature  is  delightful  to 
the  senses,  and  a  means  of  wealth  and  enjoyment  to  man. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  would  appear  that  the  manu- 
facturer of  eau  de  Cologne  who  vends  the  host  article  is  the 
proper  one  to  patronise,  without  reference  t  i  ancestry. 

Leaving  the  various  candidates  in  the  Cologne  Court  to 
their  pedigrees  and  peilumes,  a  further  search  for  objects  in 
the  claps  under  discussion  takes  us  to  Italy,  whose  flower 
fields  almost  rival  those  of  France,  but  whose  display  of  spe- 
cimens in  the  Exhibition  is  very  limited.  IWcany  has  the 
honour  of  growing  the  most  fragrant  onris-root  in  the  world,  orrurou. 
and  the  farms  of  yiolets  in  some  of  the  proyincee  literally 
paint  the  eartL   Exhibitors  in  this  court  amount  to  only 
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vhitiivo  ^^^^f     almost  all  caaee  being  Tenders  of  those  products 
o?       already  mentioned  or  yet  to  be  alluded  to, 
Fumr.      Anstria,  though  so  liob  in  many  of  her  exhibits,  makes 
ggg^^     bnt  a  small  display  in  this  class,  her  perfume  trade  being 
OooTt*,      represented  by  only  eight  names.    Her  soaps,  dyes  ffx  the 
hair,  and  other  ordinary  toilet  articles,  do  not  call  for  especial 
notice  ;  but  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Herr  Leyer  (7),  of 
Wetzeldorf,  in  Styrin,  is  celebrated  in  southern  Germany  for 
a  ponmde  mnde  ot"  strawberries. 

Belgium  also  luakes  a  very  limited  disjilay  of  pertumery, 
and  she  })laces  feoine  of  her  articles  de  toilette  in  Class  44 
(chemical  and  pharmaceutical  products),  as  well  as  in  Clas^a 
25.  She  appears  to  excel  in  the  nianutacture  of  house- 
hold soaps;  but,  iis  the  French  export  of  perfumery  to 
Belgium  in  1864  amounted  to  248,850  kilogrammes,  we 

gather  that  she  is  not  a  large  mannfactnrer  of  essences  from 
er  own  flow^-fiums. 
Switzerland  hasonly  nine  exhibitors,  who  Tend  the  ordinary 
toDet  appendages. 

Portngal,  the  land  of  the  dtfon  and  orange  and  the  centre 
of  an  enormous  export  of  materials  made  from  her  indi- 
genous flora,  hns  not  STen  a  list  of  perfumery  in  the  French 
catalogue — at  least,  in  the  third  edition. 

Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway  scarcely  enter  an  appear- 
ance ;  and  Rii^^ia,  who,  if  pomade?  were  really  composed  of 
bears'  grease,  might  make  an  extensive  display  in  that  article, 
mcrdy  collects  the  j»roductfi  of  other  countries — soap,  of 
course,  being  an  exception. 

Turkey,  so  associated  with  kohl,  henna,  and  perfuuiCii  for 
buriiing — does  not  demand  more  than  a  pas.-ing  word ;  and, 
though  the  obliging  attendant  submitted  with  great  ec^ua- 
nimity  to  a  croes-questioning  as  to  any  matters  of  especial 
interest  connected  with  toilet  articles  as  used  in  the  haremsy 
his  dignified  reticence  left  nothing  to  record ;  but,  en  passani, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  Turks  make  one  of  the  best- 
dyes  ior  turning  the  hair  black  of  any  other  country.  The 
Armenians  are  great  in  the  production  of  this  articLe»  the 
principal  ingredient  in  which  is  a  metaUio  mixture  brought 
from  Egypt ;  but  the  secret  of  its  dyeing  properties  is  refer- 
able to  the  pyrogallic  acid  which  the  compound  contain?. 
Pnstillois,  ])eriiuncd  goods  of  all  kinds,  which  from  their 
edour  niii^^ht  belong  to  Claf^s  25,  but  from  their  uses  to  some  of 
the  otlier  divisions  in  the  general  grouping;  oil  for  the  hair 
and  ior  use  after  bathing  ;  phials,  hermetically  sealed,  said  to 
contain  otto  of  rose,  and  a  (piack  essence  in  pretty  butties, 
called  Baliuniica  de  Harem,"  sum  up  the  perfumery  articled 
in  the  Constantinopoiitan  Court,  and  the  difference  between 
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what  the  display  might  have  been  and  that  which  it  is,  is  matter  '^Snm 
for  regret.    The  fc^oap  exhibited  is  wonderfully  denr,  a  small  o»Pp» 
cake  COS? ting  two  fr^n^^J:  but  this       most  prtihably,  a  deter-  ^^j^*" 
gcDt  used  tor  the  bath^  and  posbe&6e8«  no  doubt,  an  excess  of 
fatty  basis. 

In  the  Egyptian  Court  powder  for  tinting  the  hair  and 
eyebrows,  consisting,  very  likely,  of  iron  and  copper  \  poudre 
de  hcnne,  "pour  le  femmes  Arabes;"  a  cosmetic  called 
Dilka,  used  by  the  Nubians ;  and — horror  of  horrors  I — musk 
of  crocodiles,  are,  in  brief,  tlie  principal  artiele$  de  ioUeUe  to  be 
found  in  this  department;  whilst  the  last  named  in  the  cata- 
logue  suggests  a  local  colouring  somewhat  curious — ^'pe- 

ruques  que  portent  les  n^res  de  Kiams-Kiams  les  joura 
«  des  fStes*"  ^ 

China  declines  in  toto — at  least,  according  to  the  French 
catalogue — ^to  subscribe  her  Celestial  sweets  to  this  class ; 
but  Tunis  sends  a  few  articles,  the  titles  of  which  appear  to 
have  puzzled  even  the  French  translators. 

America  has  two  exhibitors,  one  of  which  disj)Inys  a 
pomade  made  from  the  inevitable  bear,  hut  sublimated  into 
a  rarer  and  more  scientihc  product  than  those  of  a  similar 
character  by  its  title  **  Ursina/' 

Brazil  has  a  few  articles  of  perfumery  not  necessary  to 
particularise,  though  sumo  attempt  al  arruu<^iQg  specimens  of 
her  grand  and  far-spread  flora,  from  which  perfumes  could 
be  extracted,  would  have  been  welcome;  but  possibly  the 
Brazilians  are  satisfied  with  th^r  imports  of  foreign  scents 
and  odours,  France  alone  having  sent.326,350  kilogrammes 
of  perfumery  in  one  year. 

Spain  has  only  two  exhibitors,  one  of  whom  describes  a 
specialty  as    huile  anticanitienne 

Algeria,  as  an  extensive  flower-growing  country,  is  a  vay 
important  auxiliary  to  the  French  trade  in  perfumery,  and 
some  of  the  rxhilMtors  in  the  French  Court  possess  large 
flower  farms  in  that  colony,  uiore  especially  M.  Chirls  (1),  of 
Grasse.  whose  plantations  at  Boufflirik  are  celebrated  for 
their  piudiice.  The  articles  in  tills  elass  exhibited  iu  the 
AWeriuc  Court  are  redolent  of  sii«rL''<'!«tiou  as  to  the  flowers 
produced  in  that  part  of  Africa  and  mamier  of  treating  thcui 
for  the  purposes  of  conuiierce  ;  but  the  subject  would  trench 
too  largely  upon  the  space  allotted  to  our  report,  and,  for  the 
flame  reason,  a  surrey  and  description  of  some  of  the  artides 
of  perfiimery  as  shown  in  the  English  and  colonial  depait- 
ments  must  be  rapid  and  brief. 

The  English  sections  consist  of  a  group  of  snudl  aod  closely- 
packed  vitrines,  and  here  will  be  found  the  names  of  the 
most  eminent  London  perfiuners. 
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Mr.  Rimmel  (12)  exhibits  the  model  of  -a  scented  jet  d'eau 
in  imitation  (jf  oxidized  silver,  and  the  pret^iding  Naiad  will 
dip  your  haudkerclnef  as  often  as  conscience  will  pcnnit  into 
the  fountain.  The  best  specimens  that  can  be  produced  of 
every  description  of  odour  relating  to  the  toilet  vol!  here  be 
fbundy  while  the  lavish  generosity  with  which  odours  weie 
grataitously  partaken  of  by  the  public  in  former  Exhibitions 
is  not  likely  to  be  forgotten. 

Hesse  and  Lubin  (8)  are  represented  by  Mr.  Piesse,  jun.^ 
whose  obliging  attention  and  desire  to  import  ever^'  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  of  ]>erfumery  is  worthy  of  special  record. 
Dr.  Piesse's  untiring  efforts  to  raise  the  standard  of  per- 
fumery as  an  ort  in  well  known  ;  and  the  de?ire  which  he 
holds  steadily  in  view  is  tlic  ebtabllshiiK'nt  of  flower  farms  in 
certain  Brili^li  colonies,  so  as  to  make  Kni^land  independent 
of  France  and  Italy  in  respect  to  oranf^e  flowers,  acaci^i,  rose, 
and  others.  At  Parnraatta,  New  South  ^^'ale9,  Mr.  Hohoyd 
has  planted  an  extensive  oranger}',  aiul  %eiy  soon  the  berga- 
inot  and  neroli  irom  his  estate  may  be  ex^>ected  in  this 
market. 

Mr.  Atkinson  (1 )  hai  arranged  his  scent  bottles  and  packets 
ieemdum  ariem  in  his  glass  case ;  and  little  need  be  said  as 
to  the  class  of  ^ods  ofiered  by  the  proprietors  of  ihe  well- 
known  shop  inlBond-^street  To  the  ftnmder  of  the  esta- 
blishment is  due,  some  half  century  or  more  ago,  the  honour 
of  introducing  the  pomatum  known  as  bear's  grease  "te^ 
the  British  public ;  while  the  title,  also,  of  that  cdebmfed 
composition  is  due  to  his  fiuncy  and  invention. 

Mr.  Lewis  (5)  is  known  in  the  trade  for  his  good  and 
cheap  soap  and  for  his  iodine  detergent  ;  but  the  question 
arises  whether  every  description  of  soap  ought  not  to  owe  ts 
excellence  to  the  negative  quality  of  possessing  nothing 
deleterious  to  the  skin  rather  than  to  the  presence  of  medi- 
cated substances. 

Mr.  Pears  (3)  claims  the  honour  ot  inventing  transparent 
soaj)  which  yields  a  delightful  lather,  and  is  at  once  agreeable 
to  the  eye  and  to  the  touch.    It  is  made  from  a  mixture  of 
soap  and  spirits;  but  the  duty  on  the  latter  artide  precludes 
its  being  manufactured  to  any  considerable  extent  in  England. 

Messrs.  Warrick  (13)  (query,  Warwick)  exhibit  bottles  at 
pickling  vinegar  and  Chili  sauce,  which  must  have  found 
their  way  into  Class  25  during  the  nodding  of  the  Superin* 
tendent  Jove. 

Mr.  Gibbs  (4)  originated  the  inlaid  soap^  and  is  a  Jaige 

importer  of  that  article. 

Mr.  Price  (9)  lays  claim  to  having  invented  a  new  perfome 
called    liilium  auratum and  Mr.  Perks  (6),  who  brings 
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scientific  research  to  bear  upon  his  avocation,  and  is  far  ^^55™ 
removed  from  the  vender  of  articles  for  the  toilet,  hae  brought  ok  per- 
lavender  water  to  perfection. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  special  objects  to  be  found  In  the 
EnL^li-li  department,  which  consists  of  fifteen  exhibitors,  all 
of  whom  claim,  and  probably  with  justice,  to  deal  in  articles 
of  great  excellence,  and  in  aome  cases  to  have  given  an 
impulse  to  the  trade  by  ingenious  devices  and  improvements 
of  all  kinds. 

In  the  colonies  pieces  of  dried  shrubs  and  a  few  bottles  BritiHh 
are  probably  the  insignia  of  great  commercial  progress  in  the 
future,  and,  humble  though  their  appeanunoe,  ibey  are  perhaps 
of  more  real  importance  to  England  than  tlie  manufactured  ' 
articles  seen  euewherey  notwithstanding  the  prettiness  of 
their  appendages. 

Victoria  claims  essential  oils  from  the  myrtaceous  familj, 
the  most  affluent  members  thereof  being  the  Eucalyptus  and 
Melaleuca.  The  oils  obtained  from  Sieve  trees  are  found 
emieoially  useful  in  aromatising  soap  and  making  good  basic 
odours. 

British  Guiana  boasts  its  tree  "  crab-oil,"  which  is  highly 
esteemed  by  the  natives  as  an  oil  for  the  hair,  and  also  a 
fragrant  irum  is  procurable  from  the  hyawa  or  incense-trce, 
which  might  become  an  article  of  commerce  for  making 
pastilles. 

Sucli,  then,  is  a  rapid  and,  from  nuiny  causes,  imperfect  I'erfumery 

survey  of  the  position  which  "  perfumery  "  occupied  in  the  JlTemilii 
ancient  world  as  cognate  to  its  present  aspect ;  and  also  of  trlni'^l^'t 
the  subject  in  its  modem  character^  aocording,  as  far  as  ^^"^ 
possible,  to  the  evidence  of  the  various  specimens  distributed 
through  the  Exhibition  building.   As  a  mere  display,  the 
innumerable  articles  included  in  this  class  off^  much  to 
attract  the  esqplorer  in  the  wonderful  Paris  microcosm — 
]»ettineBS  more  than  beauty,  referable  to  elegant  and  in- 

fenious  paraphernalia^  being  their  external  characteristic; 
ut  if  the  group,  in  its  entirety,  is  considered  as  suggestive 
of  or  relating  to  chemistry,  industry,  taste,  and  wealth,  per- 
fumery, so  regarded,  become"  of  considerable  importance, 
and  in  this  belief,  with  some  difbculties  to  combat  with,  the 
present  report  has  been  compiled. 
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Report  on  Leatheb-work,  Fancy  Articles,  and  mil 
Basket-work.— (Class  26.>— By  Stdnet  Whiting,  7*^* 
Esq. 


Ac. 


["  Small  articles  of  Fancy  Furniture,  Liqueur  Cases,  Glovc-hoxes,  Caskete* 
ftc.  Lacquered  Articles.  Boxes,  Jewel-boxes,  Dreasiug-cases,  JPurtes* 
Poeket-bod^B,  Notebookf,  Cigar^wet.  Turned,  Engine-toroed,  Cured* 
Engraved  Articles  in  Wood,  Ivory,  Tortnisc-vhell,  SiC.  Simff-'wxes.  Pip.  s, 
Comb«  and  Brushes  geaerally.  Fancy  Ua^ket-vork,  Wickcr-irork  for  Bottlet^i 
«nd  Aiticlci  ia  Fine  Stnw."— Svgfidi  Olldal  Lilt.] 


Many  of  the  countless  articles  exhibited  in  this  c\asii,  of 
which  the  aboye  list  is  by  no  means  exhaostiTe,  bear  in  refer- 
enoe  to  the  solid  articles  of  furniture  dispersed  through  the 
Exhibition  the  same  relation  that  the  ephemera  in  the 
entomological  kingdom  bear  to  the  bulky  specimens  of  the 
zoological  group;  and  further,  the  i^imile  holds  good  in 
respect  to  their  evading  the  ^rasp  of  the  explorer  and  being 
formed  in  many  instances  with  a  view  to  a  very  transient 
exbtence.  Thousands  of  fanciful  and  ingenious  triflef,  Errors  in 
nnder  the  general  term  "Articles  dc  Paris,"  are  scattered  Jjjjj''^'-'*' 
everywhere  through  the  biiikling,  not  only  in  the  especial 
gallery  No.  3,  where  they  are  siipji():^cd  to  be  cxolijcively 
collected,  but  in  <  irHif-tlie-way  nook^  and  corners,  indepen- 
dent in  many  instances  of  an  attempt  at  classification,  or 
more  correctly,  perhaps,  of  classification  according  to  the 
prescribed  rules.  Notwithstanding,  however,  the  diminutive 
character  of  the  class  as  a  whole,  it  is  very  inclusive  in  its 
nature,  and  embraces  articles  of  exceptional  dimensions,  such 
as  magnificent  dressing-cases,  commodious  trayeUing-ba^s, 
and  other  costly  impedimenta;  while  several  articles  cleany 
laying  claim  to  the  title  of  furniture  have  found  their  way 
into  it  from  the  mobilier  world,  such,  for  example,  as  a  prie- 
dieu  chair  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Dnvinage  and  Uarinkouck 
(88''^)  and  a  large  cabinet,  with  fai^ce  plaques,  exhibited  by 
.  Jnles  Houry  (14).  Then  there  are  other  articles,  almost 
amphibious  in  their  nature,  cnjoyino-  an  existence  in  two 
elements — such,  for  example,  as  the  travelling- 1 );i[r-  of  Me?s?r8. 
Howell  and  James  (8),  which,  hy  reason  ot  tlieir  leather, 
belong  to  Class  21),  and  owing  to  their  gold,  silver,  gilt,  plated, 
jewelled,  and  ormoulu  fittin;j;s,  to  Class  21.  Indeed,  in  many 
instances  it  appears  as  though  the  exhibitors  had  been  allowed 
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Wmrraie  ^  '  exercise  their  own  diticretlon  in  classiiying  tbeir  good?, 
Lb^thsr   ^'*P^^''*^^'y  Holland  Court,  where  pipci?  are  placed  in 

woiiK."  clasij  17  because  of  their  earthenware  pretensions,  while,  as 
ii     a  rule,  they  belong  to  the  class  under  discussion,  because  they 
are  pre-eminently  "fancy"  articles  and  made  of  a  great 
Tiirlety  of  materials.    In  the  same  department,  soaps,  arran- 
fod  by  the  Frenoh  saperinteodentsia  Claee  25,  weie  placed 
m  Class  44j  because^  as  the  Dutch  Commissioiier  ob^nred, 
thej  are  pharmaeeutical  products.    In  the  Italian  Court 
great  confusion  preTailed  in  respect  to  the  olassificat^  of 
the  smaller  articles,  and  in  the  Swiss  department  unimportant 
objec-tr^  in  carved  walnut  and  other  woods  were  placed  in 
class  3,  dedicated  to  scul[)ture  and  dye-sinkiiig  I 
Reasons  for      It  is  possible,  by  the  time  this  report  is  published,  these 
JJJISJIj"* errors  in  arrangement  will  be  rectified;  and  attention  is 
called  to  them  in  accordanr-o  with  the  desiri'  expressed  in  a 
nieinorandum  read  to  a  mcctiTii:;  of  th«'  15 riti.sh  jurors  at  the 
offiro  in  the  Champs  Elysees,  on  ^ipril  20,  pre^idod  over  by 
his  (ir:ice  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  Lord  President,  that 
such  notes  and  remarks  should  be  made, 
i^htfw  "     Furtiuiiiiely,  in  the  morit  important  courts,  organization 
inM*.     and  a  ready  compliance  with  the  rules  laid  down  by  the 
executive  preTailed,  and  permitted  a  thorough  examination 
of  those  exhibits  (to  use  a  new  and  conTeoient  word)  descri- 
bed in  the  French  catalogue  as  objects  in  maroquinerie,  tab- 
letterie,  and  vannerie ;  and,  though  they  were  often  locked 
up  in  the  ^trines,  with  no  one  to  represent  the  exhibitor  and 
explain  the  nature  of  his  goods,  a  visit  to  his  establii'hment 
in  Paris  usually  resulted  in  every  necessary  information 
being  cheerfully  and  politely  rendered,  not  only  as  referable 
to  the  articles  exhibited  by  the  Parisians  and  the  French 
provinces  and  colonies,  but  to  the  generality  of  the  other 
nations  also;  for  it  need  scarcely  be  observed  that  the  indus- 
try which  Class  20  represents  may  be  said  to  have  taken  its 
ri-c  in  the  French  cajHtai,  and  that  Paris  is  the  centre  of  its 
r;iiiiilications  through  tlie  world.    Inforuuuion,  therefore,  duly 
sought  for  in  Paris  was  taking  the  ewer  to  the  fountain-hcaif. 
Jwcrip^       «  Maroquinerie,**  so  called,  is  divided  into  the  great  aud 
^itdnerie."    the  little — the  former  includioff  travelling-bags,  desks,  port* 
feuilles,  &c. ;  the  latter,  under  the  title  of  la  petite  maroqui- 
nerie," those  innumerable  articles  such  as  purses,  cardcases, 
bonbonni^res,  peoholder%  and  the  crowd  of  little  el^;ancies  for 
the  drawing-room  or  the  person  impossible  and  unnecessary 
to  enumerate.  Thc^  are  made  chiefly  firom  all  sorts  of  leather 
dressed  in  a  pecuhar  way,  fancy  paper,  silk,  velvet ;  brier, 
rose,  and  other  woods  (many  of  which  grow  in  Algeria); 
gold,  horn,  ivorj,  shell,  and  eveiy  deeociption  of  metal; 
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while  the  machines  and  tools  used  in  their  fabrication  form 
in  themselTee  a  curious  speciality.   This  branch  of  industry —  lbathkb 
1,  e.,  of  maroquinenc — is  concentrated  chiefly  in  Paris,  in  the  '^JS^ 
third  arrondissement,  and  tliousands  of  women  and  children  — 
are  employed  in  the  various  worlv-Mhop.«.    The  sahiries  vary 
from  5  f  to  6  f.  for  the  men,  and  iVoiii  '2  f.  to  50  c.  to  3  f.  for 
the  women,  while  over  twelve  miiiioiis  of  francs  are  yearly 
expended  in  producing  its  multitude  of  articles. 

*'  Tablettcrie  "  comprises  ail  those  turned  ai'ticles  in  ivory  Ttbiettarie. 
and  wood  used  for  the  handles  of  umbrellas,  parasols,  and 
walking-sticks,  and  also  billiard-balls,  combs,  tobacco-pipes, 
the  backs  of  bmshM,  the  common  sort  of  fans,  ohessmoDt 
dominoes,  and  an  infinity  of  other  articles  which  may  be 
described,  perhaps,  as  maroquinerie  made  useful.  The  great 
centres  of  this  branch  of  trade  are  Paris,  Dieppe,  Saint 
Claude  (Jura)  Beauvais,  r.iil  many  other  towns  dotted  over 
the  entire  coimtry,  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Pyrenees.  As  in 
the  case  with  the  &brication  of  maroquinerie  the  tooled  used 
in  making  the  various  articles  included  in  the  title  of  tablet- 
tcrie are  in  many  instances  quite  special,  and  in  an  cxhanstive 
report  upon  the  subject  would  be  as  worthy  of  do-rriptioTi 
as  the  objects  themselves.  The  wncfc;^  nf  tlic  men  mu  v  trom 
5  £  to  6  f.  per  diem,  and  of  the  women  from  2  f  50  c.  to  3  f. 
a  day.  It  is  worthy  of  note  thnt  many  of  the  fabricators  of 
**  tabletterie''  work  at  home,  and  send  the  variuus  articles 
which  their  fancy,  invention,  and  industry  produce,  either  to 
the  shops  or  on  commission  for  exportation. 

The  word  '^yannerie"  includes  all  the  imoj  basket-work  Tvumic 
of  the  world ;  and,  though  a  humble  branch  of  mdnstry,  com- 
paratively speaking,  is  a  very  attractiye  one ;  and»  while  the 
pliable  osier-twig  plays  a  primitive  and  ample  part  in  the 
manufactare,  the  taste  for  luxury  steps  in,  and  gilds,  and 
paints,  and  varnishes,  till  in  many  cases  the  originsJ  material 
is  lost  in  ornamentation. 

In  the  French  Court,  Class  26  is  represented  by  ninety-  Eie^nco  of 
three  exhibitors,  and  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  for  th«'pSnSi 
ingenuity,  elegance,  nnd  beauty  combined  with  what  may  be  Ooart. 
termed  small  utilitie-,  tin   nrti^'lcs  found  in  that  department 
are,  with  some  exceptions,  superior  to  any  that  the  world 
can  produce.    In  the  n-iore  ambitious  leather  articles,  espe- 
cially travelling  bags  ami  dressing-cases,  the  Austrians  and 
the  English  are  formidable  rivals  to  the  French  makers  of 
similar  goods.    But  as  it  is  the  province  of  the  reporters  on 
the  various  classes  to  describe  remarkable  objects  rather  than 
to  offer  an  opinion  as  to  their  yarious  claims  to  excellence^ 
having  in  wholesome  fear  the  possibility  of  ronning  counter 
to  the  dedsiona  of  the  jurors,  it  will  lie  as  well  at  once  to 
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indicfite  those  exhibits  in  the  varior'^  portions  of  the  buihling 
most  worthy  of  Dotice  by  reason  either  of  their  beauty,  use» 
or  novelty. 

Feakce  and  heb  Colonies. 

M.  Latry  (15)  exhibits  several  elegant  artides,  called  *'  bois 
durci/'  which  have  all  the  appearance  of  carved  ebony,  but 
which  in  reality  are  composed  of  fine  wood  duet  mixed  with 
the  blood  of  animals.  This,  however,  is  in  some  measure  a 
trade  secret  which,  but  for  the  accident  of  a  previous  know- 
ledge of  the  fact,  would  not  have  been  communicated  by  the 
attendant,  who  stoutly  muiutiiiued — doubtless  in  the  belief 
that  it  were  so — the  various  objects  to  be  carved  in  wood, 
and  nothlnj]^  but  wood  ;  but  the  inventor  himtielf',  M.  Lntry, 
appearing  at  the  moment,  admitted  the  curious  nature  of  the 
composition,  but  was  unable,  or  unwilling,  to  explain  why 
the  employment  of  blood  should  impart  a  black  &o  in- 
tenee  to  the  artieka.  It  is  dae»  no  doubt,  to  the  carbon- 
iBation  of  blood  by  the  action  of  heat — ^boiling  or  baking ; 
and  the  idea  of  forming  such  a  material  possibly  originated 
from  a  process  patented  in  England  several  years  ago,  by 
which  very  fine  wood  dust  and  ^lue  were  made  into  a  sub- 
stance, dark,  hard,  and  capable  of  bearing  a  considerable 
polish.  It  iB  not  perhaps  generally  known  that  the  blood  of 
the  slaughter-houses  enters  largely  into  the  production  of 
the  well-known  article  of  counuerce  called  Prussian  blue," 
the  chief  iiiLn  i  tlimts  in  ^v!^c1l  arc  ]>rustiiate  of  potaj^h  and 
iron,  the  former  beuig  eliuiiuaied  from  the  blood  by  heat. 
If,  therefore,  the  blood  of  animals  can  help  to  yield  a  colour 
so  intense,  there  is  little  doubt  its  excessive  cai  l>oinfation 
would  give  an  intense  black  to  the  grains  of  finely  powdered 
wood  The  black-pudding  makers  of  Germany  and  else- 
where scarcely  regard  the  ebon  colour  of  their  sausages,  &c 
made  chiefly  of  blood,  from  the  scientific  point  of  view.  A 
cabinet  of  this  bois  durci,"  with  oxydisea  silver  ornaments, 
a  handglass  with  frame  of  the  same  material,  and  several 
other  specimens,  are  well  worthy  of  notice,  as  much  for 
their  elegance  as  for  the  peculiarity  attending  this  manufac- 
ture. 

M.  Pingot(91)  exhibits  a  sporialtj  for  opening  photograph 
and  other  books  by  means  of  a  liinge  in  the  centre  ot'  the 
back,  so  that,  if  the  billing  is  in  shell,  ivory,  or  other  hard 
eubstance,  the  book  will  open  thoroughly  and  with  ease,  a 
desideratum  greatly  to  be  desired,  so  as  to  prestMit  great 
durability  with  ease  and  flexibility  in  turning  over  the  pages. 
This  exhibitor  also  shows  a  novel  mouthpiece  ibr  cigars. 
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wbicli  8crew8  into  the  cigar  with  a  small  cap  to  render  it  ^viu  riKa 
firm.  ^  ^o>- 

M.  Benaudlii  (27),  amongst  other  novelties,  draws  atten-  woSf" 
tion  to  cigar-boxes  adapted  for  keeping  cigars  dry  by  allow-  ^ 
ing  the  air  to  pass  through  them — a  sort  of  miniature 
wine-racic  An  escritoire  made  entirely  of  leather,  at  least 
extemallv,  and  other  linportnnt  ohject;*  in  thi-'  material,  mark 
a  strong  desire  to  extend  the  leather  trade  even  beyond  its 
ordinary  and  perhaps  Icgilirmite  limits;  for  when  we  find 
jardinieres  made  of  morocco  or  cuir  de  Kn-^ie,  an  incongruity 
is  at  once  manifest,  inasmuch  a?  the  dripping  of  water  and 
the  moisture  of  tlie  flowers  would  soon  destroy  the  fine 
siurface  of  the  dressed  skin. 

M.  Tahan  (48),  who  describes  himself  as  "  Enisle  de 
I'Empdreur,  and  whose  attractive  shop  is  so  well  known  at 
the  corner  of  the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  exluhits  an  embarrat  de 
ehoix  of  fiincj  articles ;  and  amongst  those  especially  deserv- 
ing of  notice  are  a  sechoir  for  cigars  and  a  coffee-table 
enamelled  in  metal. 

M.  Germain  (23)  shows  many  important  articles,  which 
stand  on  the  confines  of  "  tablettcrie  "  and  furniture.  His 
**  objets  de  fantasie  de  laque  encmst^  de  nacre  "  are  beautiful 
in  the  extreme. 

Piivinage  and  Harinkonck  (88)  exhibit  some  of  the  most 
beautitul  objects  in  the  court  we  are  traversing,  surh  as  a 
Bcreen  of  tlie  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  with  finely  painted  pic- 
tures a  la  Boucher,  reprepenting  the  four  elements;  apriedieu 
chair — the  one  previously  uientioned  as  placed  in  Class  26,  in 
error — an  ingeniously  contrived  chest  containing  the  imple- 
ments for  all  sorts  of  drawing-room  games,  chiefly  for  grown- 
up children  ;  and  especially  a  beatinil  model  of  the  Palace 
of  the  Alhambra,  at  Madrid,  made  of  inlaid  metal-work  of 
the  finest  description.  It  is  about  one  foot  square,  and  the 
price  is  180/. ! 

M.  Alessandrie  (40)  exhibits  a  slab  or  tablet  of  ivory,  <  urioiw 
which  would  probably  pass  unnoticed,  but  demands  attention,  u^lv^gr*^ 
owing  to  the  curious  process  employed  in  its  production. 

Though  the  tusk  of  the  elephant  often  exceeds  one  foot  in 
diameter  at  its  broadest  part,  it  is  also  hollow,  and  therefore 
precludes  the  possibility  of  soctions  of  jiny  size  being  cut 
from  the  most  bulky  portion,  and  at  the  commencLMncnt  of 
its  golid  part  only  small  tablets  are  procurable.  To  obtain  a 
large  surface  from  the  comparatively  smaller  part  of  the 
tusk  seemed  an  irapoaaibility,  till  the  ingenious  l(]t  :i  wis 
started  of  sawing  spirally  in  concentric  rings  a  longitudinal 
portion  of  the  solid  ivory,  and  then  opening  the  mass  into 
one  sheet   A  roll  of  paper  in  many  convolntions  and  its 
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expansion  into  a  sheet,  or  a  roll  ol  mu-ic  imfolded  for  the 
music  :^taii(],  familiarly  illustrates  the  modus  operandi,  nnd 
the  exhibitor  ^hows  a  specimen  in  his  glass  case  about  1^  tr. 
long  by  1  ft.  broad.  Though  M.  Alessaiuhic  is  not  the 
inventor  (the  prucesb  having  been  patented  some  yeara  a^o 
by  an  Englishman  named  State),  he  has  im^royed  upon  the 
orcUnary  inBtniments  used  in  catting  the  ivory,  and  intro- 
duced new  methods  of  fiicilitating  its  expansion,  probaUj 
hj  steam  ;  hut  the  information  accorded  on  tins  point  was 
second-hand.  Such  examples  of  ingenuity  show  us  that  we 
must  not  only  search  for  tne  beantifuii  but  in  some  cases  for 
the  commonplace;  and  the  question  arises  whether  wc  n^aj 
not,  with  propriety,  in  reference  especially  to  exhibitions, 
alter  the  apothegm  of  Burke  and  say,    Take  care  of  the 

useful,  the  beautiful  will  take  care  of  itself." 

M.  Ch'^ray  (40)  exhibits  :i  mnirnificent  Bible,  illustrated  by 
Gustave  Dure,  and  which  lound  its  way  into  this  group  by 
reason  of  its  exquisite  case,  consisting  of  tortoise-shell 
incrusted  with  gold.  Unfortunately,  it  is  a  sealed  book  to 
the  multitude,  the  attendant  not  being  fiimished  with 
authority  to  show  the  interior ;  but  some  idea  of  its  costly 
nature  may  be  gathered  by  the  fact  that  the  price  of  the 
yolume  is  15,()00£ — ia,  600i  of  English  money.  Thw 
instance  again  furnishes  a  proof  of  how  difficult  is  a  strict 
classification,  since  the  worki  from  its  binding,  ought  to  hnva 
been  in  Class  7,  and  for  its  illustrations  in  one  of  the  fine 
art  divisions ;  but,  owing  to  its  highly  decorative  exterior,  il 
is  placed  amongst  the  exhibits  in  Class  26,  without  any 
do>rrlption  in  the  French  catalogue^ 

Turbot  and  Mayer  (45)  sliow  a  very  elegant  toilet  appen* 
dage,  in  the  )^hape  of  a  box  of  mother-of-pearl,  finelj 
engraved  ;  M.  Poisson  (47)  a  splendidly  carved  figure  of 
Christ  on  the  Cross ;  and  M.  Gateau  (46)  various  prettf 
nicknacks  in  shell  and  ivory 

M.  Hoiiry  (14)  exhibits  an  el)oni8ed  cabinet,  with  faience 
plaques,  which  ouojht  either  to  be  in  Cla=s  14,  devoted  to  fancy 
furniture,  or  in  (yliss  17,  where  ])()rcelain  articles  aregrouj>ed, 

M.  Diehl  (9)  exposes  a  number  of  small,  attractive  articles, 
and  especially  a  box  in  jet  and  a  cabinet  with  ornaments  des 
chimeras,  which  he  evidently  highly  esteems,  and  opens  his 
vitrine  to  show  it  with  more  than  nsnal  alacrity  and 
complaisance. 

Ckrmain  (23)  has  a  number  of  articles  in  what  wo 
call  lacquered-ware,  with  incrustations  of  mother-of-pearl, 
or,  as  the  French  termit,  of  nacre.  They  are  showy  and  at- 
tractive, but  in  no  way  remarkable  for  good  taste,  though 
the  display  of  colours,  owing  to  the  peculiar  surfiioe  of  wo 
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shell  decomposing  the   prismatic  hue?,  i?  very  brilliant.  ^^^f„^ 
Mother-of-pearl,  aa  well  as  several  other  substances,  owes  its  ^^^^^^^ 
play  of  colour,  not  to  intrinsic  possession,  but  to  ita  having  w<ai» 
a  Feries  of  serrated  edges    on    its  surface,  and,  though  fJi. 
Beeuiingly  to  the  naked  eye  so  smooth,  these  edged  are  eufh- 
ciently  defined  to  be  capable  of  impreseion  on  sealing-wax, 
which  latter  substance  will  then  pa i  take  of  the  curious  iri- 
descence.  During  the  London  Exhibition  of  1851,  papering 
for  a  room  was  shown,  made  upon  this  principle,  with  ahnoflt 
the  effect  of  mother-of-peftrl 

M.  Aueoc  (5)  has  evidently  devoted  much  of  hia  time  and  TnTeuin; 
attention  to  the  improvement  of  travelting  appendages  of  all 
hinds.  A  travelling-bag,  combining  use  with  elegance,  is 
espedally  commendable  from  its  peouliar  eonstructiun,  offer- 
ing a  smooth  interior  for  the  arrangement  of  the  various 
impedimenta  of  Honeicur  le  Yoyagenr^  and  concealing 
underneath  the  various  toilet  necessaries. 

Strf'h,  then,  i?  the  result  of  r<  ^nrvej  of  the  French  n-rnup  carvod 
of  vitrines,  po  rich  in  fancy  articles  of  every  conceivable  '^°'^* 
form,  design,  use,  and  ornament  ;  but  in  the  prescribed  limitB 
of  this  report  it  would  be  impossible  to  refer  to  every  special 
object  dcfccrving  of  notice,  and  the  appetite  for  minute 
description,  if  indulged  in,  wouKl  become  what  in  physics 
is  termed  buhnllia,  and  nmst  be  suppressed  at  any  sacrifice ; 
though  it  is  impossible,  before  quittbg  the  French  depart- 
ment, not  to  xdTer  to  the  various  besndful  carvings  in  ivory, 
and  costly  meerschaum  pipes.  In  the  ^lass  case  of  M, 
Moreau  (29)  is  a  female  figure^  and  a  Christ  on  the  Cross, 
both  marvellous  for  execution ;  and  MM.  Choquet  (52)  and 
M.  Symon  (51)  also  show  cxcpiisite  specimens  of  carved 
ivory,  an  elaborate  hand-glass  frame  of  the  former  being  a 
veritable  gem  for  execution  and  detail.  Carved  combs  and 
elaborately  carved  brush-backs  also  abound  in  this  court, 
and  those  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Dumas-Gardcux  (58)  and 
M.  Margagc  (79)  n])])ear  especially  excellent  for  beauty  and 
use.  The  display  of  onrved  jnpes  in  meerschaum,  amber, 
and  other  materials,  though  not  by  many  degrees  equal  to 
the  Austrian  display  of  similar  articles,  includes  many  fine 
specimens  both  ot  ihe  matrilal  itself  and  the  work  ot  the 
artist ;  while  brushes  of  every  kind,  from  the  dainty  toilet 
article  for  the  tresses  of  beauty,  down  to  the  coarse  and 
homely  brushes  for  carpeta  and  floors,  are  not  to  be  passed 
over  without  a  word  as  to  their  excellence.  And  here  it  smn  in 
may  be  remarked^  as  an  instance  of  the  extreme  difficult j  of  tSa^ 
grasping,  even  visually,  the  different  objects  in  this  hetero- 
geneoQuy  composed  class,  in  the  French  Court  devoted  to 
jewellecy^  Claw  36^  were  found  pipes,  mouthpieces,  and  other 
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articles  made  of  a  compotiitioii  so  closely  re^emhlin^if  amber 
that  none  !)Tit  "  the  trade*'  or  special  tests  could  detect  them 
ari  iiiiitaiions.  Now,  clearly,  these  ohjects  belong  exclusively 
to  Class  26  ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  an  erratic  wandering 
from  the  prescribed  HmitB  in  which  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
reporter  to  moTe,  it  would  never  have  been  made  known  to 
him  that  a  satellite  belonging  exdosively  to  his  own  system 
had  strayed  into  space.  The  same  remade  holds  good  in 
reference  to  the  exhibits  of  Mr.  Bayli-  (15)  in  the  English 
department,  and  to  those  of  Mr.  Wormleighton  (30)  of 
Birmingbam'(whose  London  address  in  the  catalogue  most 
he  an  error)  ;  for  the  carved  wood  ornaments  of  both  these 
exhibitors  are  in  the  Architectiirnl  Hall;  but  in  these  in- 
stances the  catalogue  notes  tlie  locality. 

Next  to  France,  Austria  makes  the  richest  display  in 
articles  (/e  luxe  and  fantaisif,  while  nothing  can  excel  the 
beauty  of  her  more  solid  piuductiona,  especially  those  in 
leather.  Some  of  these  are  made  of  white  or  cream  -coloured 
Buasian  leather,  inlaid  with  delicate  china  flowers,  which, 
with  chased  ormoulu  mcmnts,  produce  an  effect  altogether 
unique.  In  the  glass  showcase  or  shop — for  such  it  almost 
is,  from  its  size  and  pretensions — of  Au^te  Klein  (38) 
will  be  found  some  of  the  moit  perfect  liliputian  articles  in  the 
Exhibition.  The  glove-boxes,  pincushions,  purses»  pocket- 
handkerchief  holders,  and  other  articles^  in  blue,  or  mauve, 
or  violet  coloured  silk,  with  painted  flowers,  birds,  and  beads 
of  animal^,  now  so  common  in  the  London  shops,  are  a 
specialty  of  Austrian  industry,  and  are  sold  by  the  «rro*^  at 
a  price  which  bids  defiance  to  competition,  and  which  must 
enable  the  retail  vender  in  London  and  elsewhere  to  reticll  at 
an  enormous  profit.  In  gilding  and  skill  in  manufacturini^ 
delicate  fabrics  into  nicknacks,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
Viennese  artisan  does  not  excel  his  Parisian  rivals ;  and  the 
fact  that  the  Austrians  now  produce  certain  objects  of  mi^ 
mentation  and  use  which  they  term  **  articles  de  Vienne,'' 
evidently  in  contfadistinction  to  the  ''articles  de  Paris,'' 
which  hns  become  almost  a  generic  name,  indirectly  shows 
their  desire  £ar  competition  and  a  belief  in  tlieir  own  power 
to  equal  or  exceed  the  skill  of  other  nations.  In  matters  of 
taste,  too,  the  French  must  look  to  their  laurels  j  for  it 
cnnnot  hut  be  remarked  that  there  ap]>eart<  a  dcgenenicy  in 
I  heir  choice  of  what  may  perhaps  be  termed  small  emhel- 
iishments  during  the  last  dozen  years.  The  Austrinnp.  on 
the  contrary,  are  rapidly  advancing  in  that  especial  kmnv- 
ledge  of  colour,  fonn,  and  harmony,  on  which  so-called  "good 
taste  **  is  based,  and  which  is  governed  by  certain  defined 
and  fixed  laws  as  immutable  as  those  of  geometry  itsel£ 
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Kxrimples  of  this  excellence  will  be  found  in  the  glass  ca^ie  Mr. 
oF  luideck  frcres  (G2)  of  Vienna,  whose  white  leather  'rooda,  ow' 
inlaid  with  mosaics  of  colomd  J  leather,  are  extremely  beauti- 
fill.  The  display  of  raeerschauni  an  1  uuber  pipes  and  month-  ^ 
pieces  is  tiuer  in  the  Austrian  Con  it  ilian  in  any  other  part 
of  the  Exhibition  ;  and  an  a  proof  of  how  desirous  the 
manufacturers  are  of  making  every  possible  improTement^  * 
r^ardless  of  the  ezpeoditure  of  money  or  time,  a  small 
twisted  pipe  may  be  seen  in  the  showcase  of  Herr  Cerwak  cukm 
(query,  Czerwak)  (11),  which,  made  of  common  day,  would 
cost  atxmt  a  penny  either  in  England  or  Austria;  but  in  this 
instance,  from  its  being  made  m  meerschaum,  the  price  is 
100  f.  Its  specialty  is  this: — Formerly  tA^sted  meerschaum 
pipes  were  only  pardally  perforated,  that  is,  perforated  only 
in  the  shortest  of  the  curves  leading  from  the  mouth  end  to 
the  bowl,  whereas  the  pipe  in  question  is  perl  orated  through 
its  entirety  by  a  ])rore?3  which  probably  destroys  many  of 
the  specimens  betore  a  perfect  one  is  produced ;  hence,  no 
doubt,  the  extreme  dearness  of  the  article.  Meerschaum, 
though  ]Hjpularly  supposed  to  be  made  of  the  froth  of  the  sea, 
is,  in  reahty,  a  fine  clay,  found  })rijaipally  on  the  coasts  of 
tlie  North  Sea,  and  is  composed  of  hydrate  of  magnesia  com- 
bined with  silex.  It  is  easily  and  cheaply  imitated,  and 
many  excellent  specimens  of  the  counterfeit  will  be  found  in 
the  Austrian  vitrines.  There  are  seyentj-nine  exhihiton  in 
class  26  in  the  Austrian  Court,  representing  a  yeiy  large 
amount  of  capital  and  industry,  and,  what  is  worthy  of 
remark,  almost  all  the  ejdiihitors  are  Viennese,  though  of 
course  their  ramifications  extend  to  almost  every  part  of  the 
Austrian  empire. 

Berlin  does  not  attempt  any  great  di^plny  of  articles  de  B«riin. 
luxe,  thoyri^h  some  very  pretty  fibjects  are  di-i  l  ibutcd  in  some 
of  the  minor  German  departments.  Wiirteniberg  <H-plays 
beautiful  c:irvinu;s  in  ivory,  especially  a  carved  picture  re[)re- 
Mnting  a  lauciscape,  and  it  appears  the  carved  articles  of 
Gcislint{cn,  in  various  nmtcrials,  have  been  celebrated  for 
years.  Tlic  Wurteniberg  Commission  has  published  a  special 
catalogue  of  their  goods  in  the  English  language,  and  the  con- 
iraat  is  curious  between  the  energy  exhibited  hy  the  execn- 
tive  in  some  of  the  departments  and  the  total  seeming 
indifference  to  everybody  and  eyerything  in  others.  The 
executive  of  the  Wurtemberg  division  is  an  example  of  the 
former  quality,  and  they  will,  doubtless,  reap  the  fruits  of 
their  honourable  exertions. 

The  basket-work  of  Bavaria  is  pretty,  convenient,  and  BMiiik 
light  to  a  degree ;  and  amongst  other  articles  of    vanncrle  " 
in  her  court  will  be  found  an  important  escritoire^  nmilar  to 
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tho^e  well-known  French  ones  in  mahoganj,  made  entirelj, 
externally,  of  wickerwork. 

Belgium  does  not  call  for  any  very  lengthy  descriptiou  of 
her  exhibits  in  this  class,  but  her  brushes,  for  general  excel- 
lence, demand  a  parsing  word  of  praise.  In  this  article  bhe 
appears  to  excel,  especially  in  the  more  homely  and  rou^rher 
sort^  adapted  for  domestic  and  geaeral  purpoMa.  A  coffee- 
tablC)  made  entirelj  of  bnish  materiale  or  oristleSy  seems  an 
objeetleBfl  production,  suggesting  an  immediate  upset  to  a  enp 
of  coffee  and  an  unpleasant  association  witk  edibles.  Some 
of  tbose  pretty  ardcles  so  familiar  to  the  firequenters  of  Spa 
will  be  found  arranged  in  the  Belgian  department,  sucli  as 
purseSy  mirror-frames,  desk":,  r^ardcases,  cum  muitis  aliis. 
The  manufactuxe  and  sale  of  these  objects  are  a  source  of 
considerable  revenue  to  the  Spa  shopkeepers ;  and  the 
paintings  with  whit  h  tlicy  are  ornamented  give  employment 
to  a  large  number  ot  artisans,  men  and  women.  The  wood 
ot  which  they  are  made  is  originally  quite  white,  \mi  it  is 
soaked  in  the  mineral  waters  with  which  Spa  abounds,  and 
becomes  of  that  dusky  tint  so  well  adapted  as  a  background 
to  colour. 

In  Italy  will  be  found  some  beautiful  specimens  of  inlay- 
ing in  seTeial  sorts  of  Florentine  mosaics,  together  with 
ddicate  carvinffs  in  ivorj,  which  must  have  consomcdaa 
immense  expenditurs  of  artistic  skilL  A  beautiful  picture 
in  ivory  ef  ocotti  Oaetano  is  worthy  of  more  than  a  paasing 
l^laaoe ;  but^  as  it  is  removed  fiom  Class  26»  it  is  possible 
It  may  receive  a  duplicate  word  of  praise. 

Norway  displays  pretty  carvings  in  common  wcods  adapted 
for  knife-handles  and  other  domestic  purposes ;  and  Switzer- 
land also  sends  similar  specimens ;  but,  as  the  attendant  in 
authority  insists  in  placing  tliein  in  Class  17,  and  meet» 
expostulation  with  civil  indiilcrence,  the  natural  conclusion  is 
that  some  special  arrangement  had  been  made  to  Hirliten  for 
once  Class  26,  which  disdains  neither  the  small  nor  the  great^ 
and  includes  the  maxima  and  minima  with  equal  powers  of 
containment. 

Rusaia,  wliich  stands  alone  for  the  grandest  work  of  the 
kind  in  the  Exhibition,  perhaps  in  the  world — her  marvellous 

Sioture  in  mosaicsj  where  the  saintly  loveliness  of  the  female 
eads  is  only  equalled  by  the  devout  expression  in  the  faces 
of  the  offidating  priests— does  not  excel  in  tiie  smaller 
specimens  of  art,  though  some  of  the  carvings  in  cypres 
wood  are  specialties.  Apostle  spoons  form  a  considmble 
item  in  the  dispLaj. 

Turkey  boasts  of  143  exhibitors  in  this  class,  but  the 
articles  dupersed  about  seem  to  be  more  barbaric  than  bewiti- 
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ill].  Eren  the  pipes — chibouqaefl  and  naxgilu  not  excepted  ^vu^^Ko 
— were  diwH^tpointing,  though  there  is  little  doubt  that  tixeir  j^^*^^ 
peculiar  etyle  of  metal  inerustations  and  coverings  of  gold  mm, 
tissue  and  silk  of  eyery  hue  are  highly  valued  in  the  harem  — 
mad  elt^ewhere.   One  of  the  characteristics  in  the  productions 
of  setni-barbarous  nations  seems  to  be  tliat,  while  many  of 
their  articles  of  commerce  exhibit  an  exquisite  harmony  in  ' 
the  mfitcrialfl  used,  and  a  choice  of  colours  at  once  artistic 
and  rare — such,  for  cxam])le,  as  the  Turkish  and  Persian 
carpets  and  liussian  cabinets — other  objects  of  industry, 
affording  equal  scope  for  the  display  of  critical  taste  and 
sound  jiKlprnicnt,   astonish   by  coarseness,  praudiness,  and 
perliu]»s  vulgarity.    Ot  course,  ii  is  to  be  expected  that  the 
educated  side  of  a  nation  should  be  represented  by  a  high 
class  of  numufactures,  and  its  uneducated  side  by  compara* 
tirelj  savage  ones ;  but  the  wonder  is  that  the  artistic  pco- 
ductions  should  be  so  marvellously  artistio«  and  the  baibaric 
ones  so  profoundly  barbarous. 

Algeria,  in  all  those  metallic  inlay ings— or,  more  correctly,  Mtfui^ 
an  many  instances,  in  coloured  enamels — makes  a  better  dis^ 
play  in  the  streets  of  Paris  than  in  the  building  of  the 
Exhibition;  and  those  curious  on  the  subject  of  the  very 
florid  productions  of  the  colony  cannot  do  better  than 
traver'^f  the  Tvue  Rivoli,  where  the  best  specimens  of  Alge* 

rinc  work  will  be  seen. 

The  Indian  department  is  rich  in  objects  grouped  in  this  IwUs. 
class.  The  well-known  Agra  work,  consisting  of  marble 
rich  with  inlayings  of  jasi)er  and  agates,  of  which  costly 
material  the  front  of  the  celebrated  Taj  Malial  is  formed, 
abound ;  as  also  *'  Bombay  work,"  in  sandal  and  other  woods, 
beautafiilly  carved  chessmen,  lacquered  ware,  objects  in  black 
wood,  carved  ornaments  in  steatite,  or  soapstone;  papier> 
mach^  goods;  and,  above  and  beyond  all  tor  beauty  and 
durability,  the  perfumed  Bidree  ware,  made  of  iron,  closely 
and  richly  inlud  with  silver ;  and  specimens  irom  Koflighan, 
consisting  of  iron  inlaid  with  gold. 

The  exhibition  of  leather  articles  in  the  English  depart- 
ment is  extremely  good,  the  exhibitors  priding  themselves 
upon  using  the  best  materials,  and  for  conscientious  work. 
In  several  instanr  o?,  however,  the  nll-]>revailing  ta?te  for 
expenditure  «in(l  luxury  have  induced  a  union  of  dumbility 
with  great  costliness,  a  specimen  of  which  will  be  found  in 
tlie  collection  of  Messrs.  Jenner  and  Knewstub  1^9),  consist- 
ol  a  shagreen  dressing-case,  with  silver-giit  fittings,  the  cost 
of  which  is  1,000  guineas.  Mr.  Schafer  (14)  has  invented 
very  ingenious  contrivances  for  making  his  travelling-bags 
SB&  from  pilfering  fingers,  by  means  of  an  invisible  network 
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Wmm%  of  metal    Mr.  Leuchars  (12)  also  di^ays  a  magnificent 

y^^^<w  diesBingHSafle,  and  writing  implements  in  malachite  and  gilt 

woBv.    omaments^  both  durable  and  elegant.   Mr.  Betjemann  (1) 
jJSl     claims  a  specialty  for  ormoulii  ornaments  and  medisBTal 

mounts.  Mr.  Greenslade  (36)  exhibits  brushe?*  of  all  sorts, 
tboge  for  painters  being,  it  is  stated,  the  best  the  trade  can 
produce. 

ingenuityof  There  are  42  English  exhibitors  'm  this  class,  andagenemi 
JSdels-  surs'ey  of  their  goods  conveys  a  very  forcible  impression  \\6  lo 
SSriSS'^*''  the  position  they  occupy  as  manufaclLueis  of  what  is  termed 
— «*  first-class  articles."  For  ingenuity  and  finesse  in  matters 
of  detail,  and  for  a  talent  in  produdng  artides  that  abdl 
please  the  eye  rather  tiian  satiify  the  judgment,  the  En|^1i«h 
cannot  oompete  vith  their  foreign  riyub;  but  foraohdil^ 
and  qoalitiee  that  promise^  perhaps,  a  lifetime  of  wear  and 
tear^  our  countrymen  are  nnequalled.  It  were  trite  to 
obserye  that  in  the  purchase  of  gilt  ornaments  the  buyer  ia 
at  the  mercy  of  the  vender,  for  the  art  of  gilding  has  beoome 
-  so  wonderfully  delicate  that  an  inconceivably  small  amount 
of  gold  or  silver  may  be  deposited  on  an  article,  causing  it  to 
resemble  solid  metal,  but  whieh  in  ;i  few  days  even  the  action 
of  the  atmosphere,  unless  very  pure,  or  the  moisture  of  tlie 
hand  will  destroy.  A  well  irilt  article  cannot,  by  rea.-on  of 
the  quantity  of  the  precious  metal  consumed,  be  sold  at  a  low 
price,  and  it  is  only  in  the  first-class  shops,  the  proprietor;?  uf 
which  are  responsible  to  a  clientele,  that  it  is  sale  to  pun  ha?o 
gilt  or  silvered  ornaments  for  the  toilet  or  the  table.  Many 
of  the  items  in  Class  26  are  worthy  of  existence  in  the  rarer 
region  of  the  fine  arts^  by  reaBOn  of  the  ddicate  akill  aind 
elaborate  work  which  have  produced  them,  sueli  as  some  of 
the  carvingB  in  ivory  and  a  few  of  the  paintings ;  but  theae 
are  exceptional)  and,  aa  a  whole,  the  wora  prettinesB  "  beet 
ezpreBBOB  their  character ;  and  though  in  a  liliputian  world 
80  extennye  the  beautiful  "  is  occaeionallj  met  with,  the 
instances  are  few  and  far  between. 
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K£Poi&T  on  Jkwellery  and  Precious  Stones* — (Clase 
36.) — By  N.  SxOBY  Maskelyne,  Esq. 

AC. ' 


TnE  French  terms  UDder  whicli  the  objects  ascril)efl  to  Chiss  Su^eotsof 
36  are  inchidpH  do  not  admit  of  being  readily  translated 
into  our  lanmiage.  We  inijily  by  the  term  jewellery  not 
only  what  in  France  is  understood  as  **  jouillerie/'  but  also 
much  of  what  \N  ould  })e  there  called  "  bijouteria'*  The 
fonner  term  expresses  a  class  of  personal  ornament,  in  which 
precious  stones,  facetted  or  '*  en  cabochon/*  or  pearls,  form 
the  piincipal  feature — the  precious  metals  forming  little  eke 
than  the  groundwork  for  retaining  and  exhibiting  the  stones. 
The  bijott  is  essentially  an  ornament  in  gold  or  silver^  wherein 
precious  stonee  are  but  ancillary  to  tne  metfd,  or  whereon 
enamel  is  more  or  less  liberally  used  as  an  enrichment. 

The  wide  distinction  drawn  by  the  French  Commission 
between  joaUlerie and  *^  bijouterie  "  on  the  one  hand,  and 
ox£&yreiie "  on  the  other^  which  are  placed  in  different 
groups,  appears  the  more  arbitrary  to  an  Englishman  from 
the  eircnmstance  that  our  jewellers  and  goldsmiths  almost 
invariably  form  a  united  trade.  A  logical  division,  however, 
even  with  the  use  of  the  French  terms,  is  not  very  easily 
made  between  some  of  the  more  delicate  enamelled  plate  of 
the  orfevrier  and  the  bolder  forma  assumed  by  the  work  of 
the  bijou  tier. 

The  reporter  purposes  to  review  separately  the  objects  of  JewcUeiy, 
this  class  under  their  two  French  diyisionsy  and  will  venture 
to  use  the  term  bijouteiy  as  an  English  word. 

The  following  is  a  sununary  of  tfie  objects  comprehended 
under  the  two  several  terms: — 

I.  Jewellery. — The  first  division  of  the  objects  of  this 
oL»8  will  include  (1)  Fine  jcwellezy ;  the  productions  of  the 
jeweller's  art  in  its  highest  form ;  ornaments — namely,  for 
the  person,  such  as  the  tiara,  the  necklace,  bracelet,  earring, 
brooch,  and  ring.  They  arc  almost  exclusively  wrought  in 
diamonds  or  pearls,  or  in  these  miTi^^lod  with  the  more 
valuable  precious  stones-— -namely,  the  ruby,  the  sapphire, 
the  emerald,  the  spinel,  the  opal,  and  occaaionally  the  tur- 
quo'ise. 

(2.)  In  this  class  the  Cummis^iunerc  have  furtlier  ])laced 
objects  illustrative  of  the  trade  in  precious  stones,  including 
what  are,  strictly  speaking,  mineralogical  coUectiuns  of  such 
stones,  showing  them  in  their  natural  fonud,  as  crystals,  &c., 
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Mr  M  as-  or  in  tlic  various  Stages  of  their  prosreaa  throiurh  the  hands 

kJkwkit  01  the  liipioary. 

"J^*  (3.)  There  are  also  included  certmn  forms  of  inferior  or 
—  cheaper  jowollon-  that  are  more  or  less  local,  such  as  the 
garnet  ornaments  peculiar  to  Bohemia ;  works  fashionetl  for 
ornniiieiit  in  other  semi-precious  materials,  such  as  coral, 
amber,  jet,  Sec. ;  which  usually  represent  a  limited  and  local 
industrVt  c)r  one  devoted  to  the  supply  of  particular  markets. 

(4.)  The  class  also  embraces  imitations  of  pearls  and 
precious  stones  in  glass,  including  that  highly  refractive  aud 
hard  variety  of  glass  known  as  trass  or  paste. 
Bijoutoi^,      IX, — BiJOtnr£RT. — The  bijou,  or  trinket,  presents  oon- 
siderable  Tanetj  as  well  m  form  as  m  material.    Under  the 
term  will  he  incloded  (1)  works  in  gold  or  silyer^  whether 
designed  for  the  adornment  of  the  person  or  for  the  smaller 
and  more  portable  kinds  of  quasi-personsl  ornament  adapted 
for  the  cabinet  or  the  toilet  table.   Bijouteiy  of  this  higher 
dass  owes  its  value  in  part  to  the  predous  metal  of  whiob  it 
is  made ;  but  a  large  and,  of  course,  very  variable  proper* 
tion  of  that  value  is  due  to  the  precious  and  semi-precious 
jitonos  or  pearls  vnth  which  it  usually  i>«  enriched  t  fre- 
quently, also,  it  is  grently  enhanced  by  the  artit^tie  inf)-.)- 
duction  of  enamel,  or  by  other  expensive  forni?^  of  skiiJtxi 
labour,  such  as  that  of  the  chaser  on  the  precious  metal  or 
of  the  engraver  in  pictra-dura,  whose  works,  as  cameos,  are 
hapi)ily  becoming  a  much  desiderated  species  of  ornament. 

The  stones  used  for  the  enrichment  of  this  division  of  the 
class  are  very  varied  in  their  character.  Besides  the  most 
precious  stones  and  turqnoise,  we  see  the  beryl,  chrysoberjl, 
amethyst,  topaz,  garnet^  as  well  the  pyrope^  as  the  almandine} 
and  the  Bohemian "  kinds ;  chalcedonjj  including  the 
"  Oriental"  varieties  of  onyx,  agate,  and  sardonyx ;  and  the 
softer  or  cornelian  varietiesy  known  as  German  onyx. 

(2.)  We  must,  liowever,  be  careful  to  recognise  a  distino* 
tion  between  the  finr  hijontery,  wherein  material  and  work* 
manship  are  enriched  by  the  best  efforts  of  the  designer  and 
of  the  artizan,  and  a  second-rh/ss  bijontfry,  only  slightly  les*! 
rich  in  it<  material,  hut  on  which  the  more  expensive  forms 
of  labour  liave  not  been  equally  lavished.  The  second-claaj 
bijoutcry  is  usually  an  industry  of  particular  localities,  suj>- 
plying  special  or  local  markets  or  devoted  to  an  export  trade. 
Jiesides  these  woi  ks  in  fine  gold  and  silver  included  in  the 
second  of  the  above  divisions  of  bijoutcry,  we  have  a  great 
Yariety  of  cheap  productions,  of  enormous  industrial  import- 
ance, fashioned  in  materials  on  wluch  the  precious  metals  are 
so  applied  as  to  form  a  comparatiyely  Bmatl  item  in  the  cost, 
and  set  with  stones  of  mmor  importanoe  in  tlie  eyea  of  tilM 
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jewdlmy  moh  as  gwmetBy  ohiysobcryls,  amethTBto,  &o.  xitMAt. 
Tbese  are  eMntially  wbat  we  may  denote  by  the  EngUah  iStSSb- 
teim,  trinkets.  They  are — (3)  oinainents  in  copper,  plated 
vidi  gold,  or  doMf^  an  indnatiy  of  great  importance  in 
Franoe;  (4)  omaments  in  copper  gplt,  whether  by  voltaic 
deposition  or  by  mercurial  processes,  often  set  with  artificial 
imitations  of  predoua  atones ;  and,  finally  (5),  omamenta  in 
ateely  which  form  an  important  induatry  in  Parte. 

1        EWELUEST.  le««nerr. 

To  this  division  of  this  clats  France  and  En^^land  are  the 
largest  conti  ibiiloiv,  uo  well  ia  weulth  of  material  as  in  excel-  i&Uc*. 
lencc  of  dcbigu.  Kussiii,  conspicuous  on  other  occasions  for 
her  jewellery  and  on  tlua  oocaaton  in  ao  many  other  fbrma  <^ 
artisde  industry,  is  only  reiireaented  in  the  Champ  de  Mara 
by  some  exquirite  woriu  ox  the  house  of  M*  TchitchileiT,  of 
Moaoow.  Other  countries,  thai  make  a  considerable  ezhi* 
bition  under  the  head  of  byouteiy,  show  little  under  this 
head. 

London  jeweUery,  in  accordance  with  English  tastes  in 
general^  is  wont  to  exhibit  a  certain  solidity  and  substantial 
massiveness  as  an  essential  quality.  For,  while  the  Eni^'li-h 
jewellers  are  justly  celebrated  for  tlic  cnreful  selection  ol"  the 
diamonds  and  precious  stones  with  which  they  compose  their 
works,  they  are  not  lesB  conspicuous  for  the  firm  and 
admirable  workmanship  of  the  settings  in  which  they  secure 
them. 

\n  almost  I'abulous  wealth  of  precious  t-tones  may  i>e  secu 
in  the  cases  of  the  French  jewellers ;  but  for  a  fine  selection 
of  well-matched  stonea— in  admiring  which  one  almost  for- 
gets the  costliness  and  choiceness  of  each  riogle  diamond, 
emerald^  or  pearly  as  one  surveys  the  perfection  of  the  whole 
— ^tbe  jewellery  exhibited  by  the  Countess  of  Dudley,  in  the 
case  of  Messrs.  Hunt  and  lioskell,  stands  alone. 

The  characteristics  of  French  jewellery,  on  the  other  hand^ 
are  of  a  very  opposite  character.  Aiming  at  lightness  of 
effect  and  at  concealing  the  difficulty  of  giring  the  precious 
stones  of  a  parure  sufficiently  strong  mount inj]:s  without 
surrendering  something  of  jjrace  and  elcj^ancc,  the  Parisian 
jeweller  has  too  often  sacriticed  to  the  |>romp tings  of  taste 
the  firmness  and  rigidity  tliat  security  requires. 

The  difficulty  of  the  jeweller's  ta^k  is  at  once  seen  whin  it  la  i>"«i<msf<Mr 
borne  in  mind  that  the  precious  stones  of  a  |a(  c-e  of  jf'\vellcry  iS^t 
ai'e,  in  fact,  let  into  small  cells  cut  tor  each  uuliviUual  stone 
out  of  a  solid  plale  of  silver  or  gold.    Furthermore,  the 
stones,  when  inserted  into  these,  have  to  be  so  secured  that 
the  portion  of  the  edge  of  the  stone  held  by,  and  therefore 
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Ms.  Mas-  concealed  in,  the  Betting  maj  be  the  least  possible  ooaristently 
oljEvr?L-  with  the  setting  having  a  firm  hold  on  the  stone.  Therefore, 
^Ic^*    in  the  choice  of  designelor  a  piece  of  jewelieiy  eecuritj  would 

—  bid  us  select  such  as  do  not  demand  an  extraordinary 
delicacy  of  substance  :  yet  the  charm  of  the  jireclons  stone  is 
brilHancv  and  colour  and  movinir  li^jht,  and  it  cannot  be 
set  to  advantage  in  foniiS  that  suggest  the  idea  of  weight. 
Hence  the  great  ditficulty  consists  in  avoiding  a  niussiveueds 
tliat  looks  ponderous  or  an  ornateuess  that  may  become 
vulgar  in  taste  and  cause  indccurity. 

It  is  in  the  various  forms  assumed  by  the  tiara— the 
oroamenti  of  all  others,  the  best  adapted  for  the  diamond^ 
that  these  difficulties  haye  been  perhaps  most  often  and  most 
completely  OTorcome* 

In  a  necUace,  for  instance,  the  English  jeweller,  wishing 
to  iake  nothing  from  the  resplendent  effect  of  a  single  row 
lar^  diamonds,  prefers  to  set  such  stones  in  simple  juxta- 
position ;  while  the  French  jeweller  would  naturally  seek  to 
set  them  off  with  a  design,  or  surround  them  with  a  huadied 
satellites  of  minor  diamonds. 

Another  fashion,  much  followed  in  French  jewellery,  seeks 
to  represent  in  diamond-work  the  graceful  curves  and  delicate 
forme  of  the  vegetable  world.  And  this  is  a  dangerous  })ath, 
one  footstep  out  of  which  may  plunge  the  artist  who  follows 
it  into  bad  taste ;  while,  if  he  advance  along  it  too  timidly, 
he  will  surely  leave  evidence  on  his  work  of  that  intracta- 
bility of  his  materials  which  it  is  his  otject  to  conceal  or 
conquer. 

M.  Msi  sia**  Yet  how  beautifully  an  artist  can  work  in  this  difficult 
line  may  be  seen  by  looking  into  the  case  of  M.  Massin. 
There  a  sprig  of  wild  rose,  presenting  the  lightness,  the 
elasticity  of  curve,  the  very  crispness  of  leaf  and  flower  <^ 
the  natural  spray,  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiftil  example  ever 
wrought  in  tliis  kind  of  rej^resentation  of  a  vegetable  form. 
One  more  leaf,  or  a  more  voluj)tuous  bend  to  the  stem  would 
not  liavc  taken  from  its  truth  to  the  natural  spray,  but  it 
would  have  spoilt  its  simplicity  and  symmetry  as  an  orna- 
ment. Those  wlio  had  believed  that  work  in  diamonds  was 
incapable  of  entirely  throwing  oft'  a  jsort  of  barbarism  natural 
t«)  it,  or  of  rising  to  tiie  dignity  of  a  fine  art,  must  at  least  fed 
that,  in  spite  of  an  inherent  incongruity  of  material,  such  fonnt 
of  jewellery  can  become  competent  to  express  the  grace  of 
Nature,  albeit  in  a  language  and  a  poetry  of  their  own.  A 
pair  of  earrings  shaped  as  rosebuds,  whereof  the  bud  is  a  pink 
pearl,  are  an  exquisite  adjunct  to  a  parure  of  similar  treat- 
ment representing  a  rose-branch ;  while  a  channinglj-ren* 
dered  water-lily  and  a  cornflower  of  si^phures  and  diamonds 
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Tlie  international  jury  mtpected  tibe  oioimtbga  of  these  m. 
^ftKftirtit  works  with  a  jealous  scrutiny,  to  satisfy  themselves  *^ 
that  the  charm  of  their  li^htaeas  had  not  been  attained  by  a 
sacrifice  of  the  requisite  rigidity  and  strength  in  the  metal- 
work.  The  diti'ereut  hues  of  flower  and  leaf  are  indicated 
rather  than  ex|>rej=«ed  by  M.  Massiii  by  tlie  use  of  gold  for 
the  mouutingB  diiicrently  nlloyed  >\'ith  c<)j)i)t  i  or  with  sUvOB 
— the  "  re  1    or  the  "  fj;rccii  '  i^old  ui'  the  jeweller. 

But,  however  exquisite  the  taste  in  which  the^e  floral 
foi  111.-  lire  executed,  and  however  firm  their  settings  in  these 
Bpecial  instances,  such  oruaiuenta  must  be  looked  on  as 
exceptional,  and  are  hardly  to  be  held  up  as  examples  for 
imitation.  Less  lightly  designed  forms  of  this  kind  must 
fitai  in  artistic  effect;  while  dedgns  as  light  will,  in  less 
oautious  or  less  able  hands»  heoome  dangerous  to  tho  safety 
of  the  stones.  While,  therefiwe,  wo  pay  the  tribute  ef 
admimtkm  to  M.  Massin^s  beautiful  works,  which  are  for  the 
most  part  designed  for  an  Oriental  market,  we  most  look  for 
practical  purposes  to  forms  less  ambttioiis  in  thmr  aim  as 
regards  lightness  of  design. 

For  simh  we  may  go  to  the  cases  of  M.  Mellerio,  M.  ^i^^'^ 
Boucheron,  orM.  Rouvcnat,  among  the  jewellers  of  France  ;  iwuioi. 
or,  again,  in  those  of  Mr.  Hancock  or  Mr.  Emanuel,  in 
England,  or  of"  Mr.  Goldschmidt  of  Frankfort  and  Mr. 
Goidschmidt  of  Vienna,  we  may  find  excellent  example  of 
the  more  solid  varieties  of  design  and  workmanship. 

A  diadem  of  diamonds  in  the  Hispano-italian  style  of 
the  age  of  Heiiri  II.  may  be  taken  as  a  good  sample  of  the 
elegance  and  taste,  while  a  ln*anch  of  white  lilac  in  diamondi 
(i]U[eniously  rendered^  though  much  too  ponderous  in  efibet) 
ie£ots  oredit  on  the  teehnical  procosgoo  praetieed  by  the  great 
oommerdal  establishment  of  M.  Bonvonat 

M.  Mellerio,  conspicuous  for  the  wealth  of  his  materiabi 
and  no  less  for  the  refinement  and  taste  of  his  deigns, 
oxhibits  a  beautiful  convolvulus  ornament,  with  f )ale  cabodban 
emeraldfl,  a  Ghreek  diadem  in  brilliants  and  briolets  of 
diamond,  each  admirable  in  character  and  finish ;  while  the 
precious  stones  in  his  case  are  some  of  them  literally  too 
vast  to  be  beautiful.  Such  is  a  sappliire  of  400  carats 
weight,  and  a  parure  of  vast  stones  to  match  with  it,  of  the 
value  of  Fome  25,000/.  to  30,000/.  One  emerald,  also,  of 
25  carats,  is  of  exquisite  colour.  He  also  shows  a  paper- 
weight, in  the  form  of  a  sphinx,  cut  from  a  single  garnet  of 
vast  size,  and  liuodLd  with  a  mwnv.  of  diamonds. 

M.  l>uucheron,  again,  exhibits  uiucli  uiigmaiit^  lu  &everai 
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^fSKvnm  <fawHWid  onuBnents  eRpeouiUy  xemarkable  for  the  great 
^mr'^  movement  of  their  dirorent  parts,  and  for  tlieir  Mmi^Ky 
*a '    mideriiig  of  the  ^enre  de  FariM.    Among  them  may  be 
mentioned  a  necklac^^  with  oameos  of  Impenal  biMds  in  the 

style  of  Lonis  XVI. 

The  emerald  pariire  and  a  nccklacn  with  emeralds  in  the 
case  of  Mr,  Hancock,  or  a^uin,  a  panire  with  pearls  aad 
little  shells  of  incrusted  turquoise  (although,  perhaps,  rather 
an  object  of  bijoutery),  may  be  mentioned  among  theeiH- 
lent  and  well-finished  works  exhibited  bj  thb  celebrau^ 
Enorlish  jeweller. 

Mr.  Emanuel'ti  case  possesses  an  importance,  for  it 
serves,  in  the  absence  of  some  of  the  leading  £ngli^  houses 
from  the  Exhibition,  to  show  that  aa  establiabcd  fepntstion 
and  the  wealth  it  brings  need  not  induce  indiffereooe  t» 
progresa  in  taste.  Some  two  or  three  of  the  greatest  and 
longest  established  French  houses  do  not  seem  equally  pio- 
gressiye.  Their  work  is  ezoellsnt,  and  the  taste  it  dnfdayi 
good;  but,  content  with  success  achieved,  they  have  woa 
StUe  credit  ior  progress  in  design  since  the  epoch  of  1862. 

Mr.  Maurice  Goldschmidt,  of  Frankfort,  exhibits  a  sprig 
of  geranium  in  diamonds,  set  in  the  substantial  and  sound 
manner  of  iMio-li-h  jewellery,  and  not  wanting  in  the  natural 
grace  of  the  plant  imitated.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Micbel 
Goldschmidt  of  Vienna  and  Prague,  we  see  specimens  oi 
soiiie  of"  the  best  and  most  costly  jewellery  innnufactured  in 
Germany.  A  sort  of  tiara  in  di miuuds  and  silver,  repre- 
senting geraniums  and  roses  with  leaves,  is  a  good  ^^men 
of  the  Vienna  manner  of  mounting. 

There  is  no  doubt  much  yet  to  be  done  in  design  for  the 
treatment  of  diamonds  and  the  more  costly  precious  stosca 
Geometrical  forms  seem  to  be  more  adapted  for  this  stjrls  of 
jewellery  than  are  the  floral  and  other  natoral  objects  tbtt 
the  jeweller  is  so  fond  of  imitating.  An  aigrette,  indeed, 
in  the  case  of  M.  Massin,  bends  with  idl  the  grace  of  the 
feather,  yet  not  too  much  for  the  maintenance  of  a  singultf 
dignity.  But  thi:^,  like  that  artist's  other  works,  is  excep- 
tional; and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  cite  the  manj 
hiimining-btrds  in  the  Frenfh  vitrines,  so  delicately  and 
inixonionsly  wroiiLilit  in  (liamonds  :ind  coloured  stones,  or  ti»fi 
])eacoek's  tail  f(':uhcr,  gimilarly  l  eiidcrcd  in  the  case  of  M. 
Mellerio,  as  works  to  be  admired,  indeed,  as  pretty  conceits 
which  a  temporary  fashion  seems  to  have  called  into  being, 
but  which,  even  in  the  hands  of  these  masters  of  the  art> 
ciumot  aspire  to  imitating  the  ubiquitouely  changing  coloof'* 
or  eyen  the  delicate  form,  of  the  bud  itselil  The  maf^'nifi- 
cenceaad  wealth  of  precioua  atones  so  attractively  seen,  aQ^ 
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ttftoB  10  upeiUy  anomitttd,  in  the  eaies  of  M,  Bap«t,  ifith  inLifAv. 
luB  prioeLeM  emeralds ;  or  of  M.  MdMrio,  with  the  wt  of  jV wu- 
Bappbim  already  alluded  to,  And  wluch  have  adonied  the 
CMee  of  English  or  of  French  jeweUen  in  former  Exhibitione  — 
since  1851 ;  or,  again>  the  nlmoet  regal  jewels  of  the 
Prinoesae  Duchesse  de  Mouohy,  to  be  seen  in  the  case  of  M. 
Lemoine)  must  attract  everf  eye,  if,  indeed,  they  do  not  tend 
to  take  from  smaller  specimens  of  these  precious  materials 
something  of  thnt  fasrinntion  nnd  that  nrtificial  value  with 
which  an  old-world  custom  and  a  ^s  orld  -  >N'ide  fashion 
have  inTosted  them.  Tlie  jury,  however,  had  to  deal  only 
with  the  mountings  of  such  jewels,  or  with  the  taste  dis- 
played in  the  association  of  the  stones  themselves.  On  thi:j 
ground  Messrs.  Hunt  and  ivoskell  have  received  reco^ition 
for  the  fine  suites  of  stones  from  the  jewel-cases  of  Dudley 
House  ;  and  Mr.  Thomas,  of  Oz£ard  Street,  for  the  isolated 
■tones  and  for  the  tnun  of  diamonds  his  judgment  has  Ibmed. 
The  eplendonr  of  the  Exhibition  bearo  witness  to  the  com- 
mercial importance  of  the  many  houses^  French  and  EngUsh, 
that  display  such  stones ;  but  the  awacds  of  the  jniy  were 
entirely  unaffected  by  that  q^lendour. 

Included  with  the  otgects  appropriated  to  this  clasB  are 
the  illustrations  of  the  proeeases  whereby  nredous  stones  or 
their  artificial  imitations  are  wrought.  The  exhibitions  of 
such  ohjfot-*  Ifihour  necessarily  under  a  disadvantn^'o  in  being 
thus  brought  into  competition  with  industries  with  which 
they  have  nothing  in  common.  They  beiun^^  rather,  to  those 
departments  of  the  Exhibition  which  deal  with  the  produc- 
tions of  mining  industry  and  their  manufacture.  Thus, 
while  novelty  of  design  and  improvements  in  processes  of 
manipulation  or  the  manual  execution  of  gold  and  silver 
mountings  and  enamels  form  the  oriteria  by  which  a  jury  has 
to  decide  on  the  merits  of  exhibitore  in  a  dass^  how  are  these 
tests  to  be  applied  to  the  now  ancient,  and  of  late  bat  fittla 
improved  art  of  diamond-catting,  and  how  is  the  nnique 
exhibition  of  M.  Coster  to  find  in  such  a  class  a  place  wormy 
of  its  commerciftl  importance  and  scientific  novelty?  As  it 
is  certainly  one  of  the  most  interesting  spectacles  in  the 
Champ  de  Mar^,  the  reporter  woald  endeavour  to  call  atten- 
tion to  it3  merits. 

In  a  part  of  the  park  contiguous  to  the  Netherl and  section  M.Co«tort 
M.  Coster  of  Anist<Tdn!n  has  erected  a  building  wherein  ail  JSSns? 
the  processes  of  dianxn;*!- cutting  are  carried  on. 

The  first  rough  shaping  of  the  more  imjiortant  facets  of 
the  brilliant  is  here  seen  performed  by  the  workman,  who 
operates  on  two  diamonds  at  once,  by  hniisinp^  each  against 
the  other,  angle  agaiu^i  angle.     Tiie  dust  that  falls  from 
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nlm*  ^  stones  is  preserved  for  the  subsequent  ptooetses  of 
ovJswB&>3  grmdiDg  and  of  polishing  those  facets  that  diatinguish  the 
many  sldoJ  "brilliaut"  from  tho  <lull  original  crvr^tal  of 
diamond.  It  is  used,  mingled  ^vith  oil,  on  a  flat  iron  disc, 
act  revolvinnr  with  vast  rapidity  by  steam  power  ;  the  stone 
bein^  held  upon  tliirf  disc  or  wheel  by  a  tool  tu  which  it  is 
attached  by  a  xiiaiis  of  a  fusiblL'  liieUiIiic  alloy,  into  which  the 
stone  i!*  skilfully  inserted.  SkiH  of  eye  and  hand,  only 
attainable  by  great  practice,  is  needed  for  this  work.  But  a 
skill  not  lew  exiet  u  needed  for  aintlier  pvooefls,  wliioh  mj 
here  be  seen  in  daily  operation — the  piocees  of  oleavege. 
Tlie  diamond,  mdien  a  blow  is  stroek  on  an  edged  tool  plaoed 
paiaUel  to  one  of  tiie  oetihedial  &oes  of  the  crjatal  readily 
apdita  in  that  direo^n.  But  to  reoognise  the  precise  direc- 
tion on  the  oomplex  and  genendly  rounded  fonn  of  the 
diamond-cryital ;  to  cut  a  IttUe  notch  by  means  of  a  knife- 
edge  of  diamond  formed  of  one  of  the  slices  deayed  from  a 
crystal,  nnd  to  cut  that  notch  exactly  at  the  right  spot ;  then 
to  ])lani  I  lie  steel  knife  that  is  to  split  the  diamond  precisely 
in  tiic  right  position  ;  hually,  with  a  smart  blow  to  effect  the 
clearaj^e,  so  as  to  separate  neither  too  large  nor  too  small  a 
portion  of  the  itone,  these  various  steps  in  the  process  need 
great  skill  and  judgment,  and  prebent  to  the  observer  the 
interesting  spectacle  which  a  handicraft  dependant  on 
ezperienoe  of  tiand  and  eye  always  aflGordi,  fiat  M.  Coster'a 
oAilRtbn  has  other  objects  of  interest  For  the  fint  tiM 
we  may  see  here  the  diamoiid  dda  by  side  with  the  minerals 
that  accompany  it  in  the  nTer-beds  of  Blmml ;  and  there  are 
even  examples  in  which  crystels  of  diamond  are  indoded 
within  a  mass  of  quarts-erystals,  which  have  all  the  ap|)ear- 
anoe  of  havinff  been  formed  simnltsneoasly  with  the  defiosit 
of  the  diamond. 

The  different  districts  of  Rio  and  nf  Bahia  are  thus  repre- 
sented, the  former  producing  a  contuticdly  crystallised  sort 
of  diamond  tenned  boart,  and  the  latter  an  opaque  black 
variety;  botli  tiiese  kinds  being  found  associated  with  the 
crystallisi'd  dlamunds  used  for  jewellery.  1  hough  ueeftil  in 
the  state  of  ]Knvdcr,  the  boart  and  black  caibon  are  incap- 
able of  being  cut  as  a  jewel 
ohflSSoBf  ^  Center's  cases  the  sands  and  pebbles  of  eadi  dktriot 
are  sorted  and  ezhibiced  in  association  with  the  dismonds 
actually  found  in  and  picked  out  of  them.  From  these*  IL 
des  GloiBeauz,  the  Franeh  mineraloffist,  together  with  the 
rep(ffter,  selected  crystals,  unknown  befove in  Bra&t  includ- 
ing tin-ore  and  the  mineral  brookite. 

IVf.  Coster  also  exhibits  a  most  choice  and  interesting 
oollection  of  diamond-ccystalB^  and  a  series  of  cut  diamonds 
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representing  the  weight  of  a  oamt  ftom  the  brillnut  of  ft  ^l?^' 
aingle  oarat  down  thtSngh  the  Tarione  stages  of  two,  of  four,  os  jkvs^it 
&0.  to  1,000  oat  stones  to  the  carat    Ue  carat  is  a  very    ^Aa  * 
ancient  weight,  slightly  varying  at  diflhrent  times  and  pkces> 
hat  in  England  eqoi^ent  to  3*17  tmy  grains.    It  cooeistB 
of  four  carat  grams,  which  are,  therefofe,  equal  each  to  0*792 
troy  groin. 

M.  Coster  also  shows  some  fine  coloured  diamonds,  inclod- 
ing  that  gresitest  of  rarities,  a  transcendent  blue  one ;  and 
he  exliibited  to  the  j'lry  a  rose-]>nik  dirnnoiul  of  some  29 
carnt  -,  endowed  with  the  extraordinai-y  property  of  becoming 
p<  i  t(  ctly  bleached  by  an  exposure  of  some  four  ininute:j  to 
ordiuury  daylight.  It  recovers  its  rose  colour  at  a  gentle 
heat,  and  retains  it  for  any  length  of  time  in  darkness. 

Aniono^  the  curiosities  in  thi:?  building  must  be  mentioned 
a  iiiiimte  iutuglio,  a  portrait  of  the  Emperor  Kapoleon  IIL, 
cut  by  one  of  the  workmen  of  M.  Coster,  of  the  name  of 
Yries.  The  compact  little  establishment  in  tfae/Ntrtf  of  the 
Champ  de  Mars  is  an  epitome,  in  very  modest  dimensions^ 
of  M.  Coster^s  mana&ctory  at  Amsterdam,  where  some  316 
lapidaries,  assistants^  and  apprentices,  with  some  eighty-eight 
ontters  and  twenty-one  simtters  (for  cleaving  the  crystals), 
form  an  aggregate  of  425  workmen  employed  in  this 
important  in^ost^^  and  receiving  from  1,000/.  to  1,200A 
per  week  in  wages.  M.  Coster  has  recently  substi- 
tuted female  labour  for  that  of  men,  training  the  haink  of 
yoimi^^  girls  to  the  delicate  adjustments  needed  for  these 
processes. 

When  we  coiiaider  that  an  average  of  some  1 7  b,UUO  carats 
of  diamond  (equivalent  to  800  avoirdupois  and  nearly  1,000 
tTo\  pounds),  exclusive  of  a  few  parcels  coming  ])y  })rivate 
hands,  has  been  the  annual  importation  for  tlic  yeai  o  1862—6 
indnsive,  and  that  of  these  M.  Coster  has  himaelf  received 
nearly  the  half,  the  importance  of  his  great  establiBhment 
may  he  estimated.  For  the  finer  Tarieties  of  diamond,  averag- 
ing in  wdght  nnder  half  a  oarat^  a  price  equivalent  to  iSl 
or  111  a  carat  is  now  paid ;  and  the  price  has  doubled  raioe 
1848,  at  which  date  4/.  8«.  or  5£  would  have  pnrchased 
diamonds  for  which  10/.  or  117.  have  to  be  paid  now.  ThuSy 
a  diamond  of  2  carats  weight,  worth  then  some  30/.,  is  now 
worth  from  60/.  to  70/.,  and  sometimes  moro  ;  while  a  perfect 
brilliant  of  4  carats  is  now  worth  from  200/.  to  .300/.  When 
JoftVtPK  wrote  his  book  on  the  diamond,  a  century  and  a 
halt  ago,  a  carat  diamond,  now  worth  about  17/.,  was  valued 
at  8/.    Such  arc  the  ti  actuations  of  this  smgular  trade. 

M.  Coster  has  cut  two  out  of  the  three  great  oxlpfing 
bnUunts — namely,  the  Koh-i-Noor,  of  some  10^  carat*,  and 
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Mb.  Mas-  the  Star  of  the  South,  a  Brazilian  Bkm,  alightlj  brown  <m 
hae»  of  125  carats.   The  third,  known  as  the  Pitt  or  Kegent 
^f"^     diamond,  the  well-known  crown  jewel  of  France,  weights 
~     135  carats,  and  was  cut  in  the  last  century.    For  the  cutting 

of  the  Star  of  the  South  M.  Halphen,  its  owner,  and  by 
implication  M.  Coster,  who  reully  cut  it,  received  the  f]foM 
medal  of  1862.  M.  Coster  s  exhibition  in  1867  will  bear 
out  his  reputation,  and  give  it  a  new  character;  for,  a])art 
from  its  general  interest  for  all»  it  possesses  a  sterling 
scientific  value. 

Illustrative  A  coiuplete  and  well-chosen  collection  of  the  minerals 
ofp^wklis  employed  in  jewellery,  as  weU  in  their  natural  crystalline 

as  in  their  oat  alate,  is  exhibited  hy  Mr.  Gregory^  of 


BnsseU-atreet,  Covent^garden ;  and  in  the  Pnucdan  ae 
we  aee  the  great  industry  of  Obeietein'  in  oatting  and  ooloiir- 
ing  agates  admirably  illustrated  by  several  of  the  Oldenburg 
nwnufactnrerflb    Nor  must  mention  be  omitted  of  the 
ficent  opals  exhibited  by  Herr  Emii  Groldschmidt,  of  Hietsini^, 
in  Lower  Austria — ^vast  in  their  magnitude,  and  accompanied 
by  the  different  varieties  of  the  trachytic  breccia  and  fiia» 
mentaiy  quartz  with  which  they  occur.    Russia  exhibits  a 
series  of  cut  stones,  some  of  which  are  interesting  as  being 
minerals  hitherto  uniiged,  or  rarely  used,  for  jewellcrr. 
-Among  them  arc  phenakiteo,  with  the  lustre  and  clearness  of 
the  beryl;  some  of  wliich,  of  a  fine  brown  when  they  were 
first  exhibited  in  Paris,  have  become  perfectly  colourless  by 
exposure  to  the  light.     Cut  8i)ecimens  of  sphene,  beryl, 
rubellite,  alexandrite,  and  other  Siberian  stones,  including  the 
emerald  and  sapphire,  are  with  these.   AustraUa  also,  thanks 
to  the  ssal  and  painstaking  of  Dr.  Bleasdale^  of  Blelboiinie, 
sends  some  very  interesting  crystals  and  eut  stones  of  sapphire, 
topaz,  zircon,  and  even  a  noMe  opal,  vieing  with  the  produots 
of  Hungary  in  its  play  of  colour. 
Imitetiaiis.     Qf  the  imitadons  of  precious  stones  and  pearls^  which 
form  an  industry  of  considerable  importance  in  France,  we 
have  very  admirable  illustrations.    Thin  glass  beads,  varieil 
in  tint  and  form  to  imitate  the  varieties  of  pearl,  lined  wi\h  the 
scales  of  the  fish  termed  the  uhhttf  and  thou  filled  with  wax, 
may  be  seen  In  strings  rivalling  the  pearls  beside  them  in 
the  case  of  Messrs.  Constant  and  Valet ;  while  the  black 
pearls  of  M.  Topart  are  a  specialty  of  his  firm,  and  canooc 
be  surpassed.    The  imitations  of  the  diamond  and  emerald, 
and  in  some  cases  of  the  sa}>j*tiirc  and  ruby,  in  the  case  of 
M.  Savary,  arc  excellent.    The  turquoise  also  is  imitated  in 
a  species  of  composition  containing  plaster  of  Paris,  by  a 
M.  Lebert,  in  his  ''genre  Egyptien/'  but  not  with  much 
effect 
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The  artistic  and  archsBologically-nieritorioiw  stage  dresaes  mb.  mas- 
and  other  decorations  exhibited  by  M.  Leblanc  Granger,  are  omJkto. 
an  admirable  illustration  of  a  very  legitimate  use  for  these 
artificial  materials ;  but  there  is  a  very  large  commerce  in  — 
these  imitiitinn«i  for  the  adorning  of  the  actors  in  other 
scene?  thnn  tliose  of  the  theatre. 

There  remain  to  be  con^^iderod  under  the  head  of  jewellery  r^nfui  in- 
a  number  of  local  industrius,  devoted  in  general  to  the  j)re- jeweUay, 
paratiou  of  materials  only  met  with  in  the  particular  localities 
where  those  industries  are  seated.  Such  are  the  garnet 
ornaments,  generally  composed  of  densely-clustered  cut  stones, 
mounted  in  gold  of  a  very  low  standard,  and  fashioned  in 
large  numbers  in  Bohemia  and  Hungary.  There  is  an  export 
trade  in  them  of  some  magnitude,  chiefly  canied  on  with 
the  United  Statesi  The  material  is,  when  well  chosen,  very 
beautiM ;  fcnr,  in  its  deep,  rich  ooloor  and  splendid  lustre, 
the  despised  Bohemian  garnet  yields  to  scarcely  any  of  the 
coloured  precious  stones.  On  the  other  hand,  from  the  depth 
of  its  colour,  its  effect  is  frequently  too  black.  There  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  much  novelty  introduced  of  late  years 
into  the  designs  employed  in  this  industry. 

Coral,  n^rniTi,  is  another  semi-precious  substance,  capable  of  ConU« 
being  very  eti'ectivc  as  an  ornament.  Mr.  Phillips,  of  Cock- 
spur  Street,  maintains  his  well-earned  re])iitation  as  a  sort  of 
monopolist  of  the  finest  as  well  aa  llie  rarest  and  mosi 
delicately  tinted  coral.  Many  ot  Mr.  riiilllpii's  smaller  orna- 
ments in  coral  are  w^rought  with  fine  taste  in  iissociation  witli 
enamel  and  pearls.  It  is,  however,  a  material  far  better 
adapted  for  simple  and  massive,  or  othmrise  pkin,  ornament 
than  for  the  daborafe  carving  whi<^  has  at  times  been 
lavished  on  it,  and  for  which  it  is  precluded  by  its  softness 
and  it^  brittleness  from  being  a  very  appropriate  vehicle. 

A  similar  remark  holds  good  for  a  stiU  more  fragile  and  Amber; 
not  less  beautiful  substance,  the  fossil  gum-resin  amber.  In 
archaic  times  it  ranked  with  gold  in  value,  and  it  is  perhaps 
the  most  venerable  material  for  ornament  of  all  that  are  in 
modern  use.  Unfortunately,  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  it 
from  othrr  resins  of  the  copal  and  anime  kinds  :  and  a  M. 
Beliadina,  of  Mari^eillps,  even  boasts  of  supplying  in  large 
quantities  such  spurious  imitations  of  the  true  Baltic  fossil 
as  well  as  of  coral.  Very  iine  necklaces  of  true  amber 
beads  are  shown  by  ^Ir.  ^lilke,  of  Worms,  and  by  several 
Other  Cierman  and  Danish  exhibitors. 

The  jet  of  Whitby  abo  finds  a  place  among  these  local  Jet. 
and  less  important  forms  of  jeweUery.   The  exhibition  of 
these  objects  was  unfortunate ly  not  as  complete  as  it  wotdd 
have  hwa  had  not  some  of  the  cases  comtainii^  them  fidled 
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Mi  Mas-      reacli  Paris.    It  is,  however^  a  materml  eninmitiy  fitted 

«r  jBwifL.  ^7  black  colour  for  the  purposes  of  mourning,  while  a  soft 
ugx.  lustre  gives  it  a  preference  ovor  the  favourite  Irish  ».rna- 
ments  in  bon;  n;ik  on  the  one  hand  and  tlif  imitation:i  of  jet 
in  blaek  glass,  with  their  vitreous  glare,  on  the  other.  Here, 
too,  simple  de^si^ns  aided  by  very  careful  finish  and  accurate 
cuttinor  of  the  loruis  seem  to  be  especially  suggested  by  the 
nature  i>r  the  material.  Jet  has  been  rather  succefedfully 
imitated  in  the  compound  of  caoutchouc  and  sulphur,  termed 
ebonite ;  and  again  in  a  pofwder  of  irood>  blackened,  moulded^ 
and  then  haxdeoed  by  a  process  belonging  to  Mdme.  Gagn^ 
The  Utter  is  prettily  employed  for  omamentSy  repreeeating 
cameo-like  beads  and  ba»-ielie& 

The  Scotch  jewellery,  or,  more  properly,  l)ijoutery -wherein 
silver  ornaments  rude  and  almost  barbaric  in  fashion  are  set 
off,  occasionally  with  a  variety  of  yellow  quartz  found  at 
Cairngorm,  but  far  more  frequently  witli  tlic  yellow 
amethysts  from  Brazil,  or  inlnit]  with  jaspers  and  agates 
often  from  Scotch  locaiiticji,  may  be  mentioned  here,  as 
forming  a  very  local  industry,  incapable  ot  much  develop- 
ment. Me>>rs.  Marshall  and  Co.  have  striven,  by  very  care- 
ful work,  and  by  attempts  at  refining  the  taste  in  the^e 
articles,  to  improve  and  elevate  their  character.  Unfor- 
tunately,  the  veiy  barbarism  of  such  a  species  of  ornament 
is  almost  its  only  claim  for  recognition*  Messrs.  Crondi 
and  Son,  on  the  other  hand,  have  oontented  themselves  with 
reproducing  these  Scotch  ornaments  witii  excellent  work- 
mansfaip  and  with  only  verv  slight  modifications  of  the 
character  of  their  design.  In  doing  this  they  seem  to  have 
worked  more  in  harmony  with  the  quasi  national  sentiment^ 
which  lends  a  significance  to  this  particular  fashion  of 
personal  adornment 

IT. — ^BlJOUTEBT. 

If  jewclKry,  in  the  restricted  sense  of  the  word,  be  con- 
fined to  one  side,  as  it  were,  of  the  arts  of  the  goldsmith- 
jeweller,  bijoutery,  on  the  other  hand^  embraces  ever^  side 
of  those  arts,  including  even  some  £>rms  of  jewellery  itself ; 

the  bijou  represents  every  kind  of  fine  ornamental  work 
calculated  by  the  miautenees  of  its  6i»  for  the  exhibition  of 
delicate  detaiL  The  treatment  of  m)ld  and  silver  by  every 
process  that  imparts  form,  whether  by  castmg,  filings  solder- 
mg»  hammering,  filigree,  or  engraving;  the  mounting  of 
precious  atones ;  the  difficult  art  of  enamelling  ;  the  skill  of 
the  cameo  cutter — these  all  liave  to  he  taken  in  hand  by  tho 
bijoutier,  for  all  contribute  to  his  results,  yet  each  is,  as  it 
were>  an  art  by  itself 
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Thu  great  industry,  which  m  France  represents  annually  ^JSra" 
above  300,000,000f.,  whereof  some  20»000>000f.  are  repre-  okJbwbi. 
sentcd  in  the  Exhibition,  has  made  great  progress  during  the 
last  fifteen  years,  for  the  division  of  labour  has  facilitated 
the  processes  by  hand-manufacture  of  the  superior  kind-  of 
worlc.  .18,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  gold  chaln«.  ^vhile 
interior  kinds  of  manufacture  have  been  cheapened  by 
ini|)rovemcnts  in  machinery.  And  the  progreiss  in  taste,  as 
applied  more  particularly  to  the  bijoutery  of  the  less  costly 
kiuds,  has  also  been  marked,  not  in  France  only,  but  in 
England  and  other  countries. 

Without  entering  systematically  on  the  history  and  pro-  ^ebQaop 
grcse  of  Yariona  forma  of  the  bijontier^a  art,  we  may  select  ^{^^ 
aome  points  of  especial  interest  among  them  suggested  by 
the  more  snceessral  works  exhibited  in  Paris,  xhe  objects 
exhibited  by  M.  Duron  claim  the  first  place  among  those 
on  aoeonnt  of  the  admirable  .^kill  with  which  enamel  the 
most  ddicate,  and  gold  work  of  the  finest  modelling  and 
microscopic  finiaby  naye  been  wedded  to  vases  oi  rare 
materials,  snob  as  of  agate,  lapis  lazuli,  or  crystal,  some  of 
them  beinc^  cut  by  M.  Duron  himself ;  while  others  are 
antique  or  uf  cinque-cento  date,  and  frequently  fragmentnry. 
Indeed,  this  artist  exhibits  a  mastery  over  each  and  all  of 
these  important  and  delicate  arts  sueii  as  we  have  Ix-en 
accustomed  to  associate  with  the  crrcat  goldsmith  artist-  of 
earlier  centuries.  The  mode  in  which  the  material  ol  an 
incomplete  vase  is  imitated  in  the  enamel  foot  or  neck  that 
has  been  added  to  complete  it  or  improye  its  form,  or  the 
skill  with  which  restoration  of  lost  parts  has  been  supplied 
in  the  crystal  material  of  the  original^  and  the  tasteful  matt" 
ner  in  wldofa  additions  have  been  made  in  the  form  of 
handles  or  of  bands  that  serve  at  once  for  ornament  and 
support,  leave  little  to  be  achieved  in  this  style  of  bijouteiy. 
Of  M.  Fontenay  8  adaptations  of  classical  and  Renaissanca  MLjSntoav 
ideas  to  forms  of  bijoutery  harmonizing  with  modem  tastes 
we  shall  speak  again.  But  this  artist  has  introduced  green 
jade  into  some  of  his  works  in  a  manner  that  is  novel  and 
occn«ionally  effective,  and  that  has  the  merit,  in  some  cases 
at  least,  of  avoiding  the  clumsiness  which  so  hard  and  heavy 
a  material  has  a  tendency  to  impart.  A  pair  of  earrings  in 
the  form  of  an  amphora,  with  golden  handles  and  ornaments, 
is  a  charming  illustration  of  M.  Fontenay's  taste  ;  while  a 
gold  brooch  with  a  motto  inculcating  the  three  Christian 
virtues  may  be  selected  as  an  example  of  the  character  of  his 
design,  and  exhibits  the  admirable  odotir  M.  Fonteni^ 
Imnarts  to  his  gold.  ^ 

M.  iUmyenat,  again»  whose  works  in  jeweUery  haye'been  Snmi 
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o>  jkwkl-  and  workitianship  as  fine  bijouteir.  l>ut  he  furthennore 
^'ic^'  lays  a  juet  claim  to  a  Tcry  important  place  in  the  Exhibition 
on  account  of  the  commerce  of  his  house,  not  only  in  the 
production  of  jewellery  and  bijoutery  of  the  higher  clae.-,  but 
of  bijoutery  generally  of  every  kind^  and  on  the  most  exten- 
eive  Bcale.  At  onoe  an  artiBt  and  a  laige  mano&otnrer, 
M.  BouTeoat  baa  arranged  hia  atelieia  so  admiiably  that 
they  form  a  model  eatabliabment  Thus  his  workahopa^ 
where  roofed  irith  glasa»  are  kept  cool  in  the  hotteat  aim  vy 
a  screen  of  water  flowing  in  a  thin  aheetiike  caacade  over 
the  glaied  roof ;  and  other  arrangements  on  the  eatabliah- 
ment  are  equally  well  contrived  and  efficacious.  One  can 
hardly  fail  to  attribute  somethin<]j  of  his  success  to  the  ttpirit 
in  which  the  interests  of  his  workmen  have  been  considered 
by  him. 

EwuseL  l  lie  liicreasing  (  iii|<]oviiient  of  enamel  and  of  cameos  cut 
on  onyx  and  sardonyx  mny  be  said  to  give  a  character  to 
the  bijoutery  of  the  Kxhibitlun  of  1867.  Large  surfaces  of 
metiil  covered  so  successfully,  as  far  as  regards  the  manipu- 
latory process,  by  M.  Baugrand,  with  rieh  enamd*  in  a 
figure  repreaentbg  a  prieateaa  of  laia*  and  in  a  great  oofter 
intended  to  imitate  Egyptian  form  and  details,  oonspieuouslj 
illustrate  the  command  obtained,  aa  well  in  colour  aa  in 
technique,  over  this  difficult  art ;  while  a  little  gold 
enamelled  casket  in  cinque>cento  atyle,  in  the  vitrine  of  the 
same  distinguished  jeweller,  is  a  very  efFcctive  apeoimen  of 
rich  and  tasteful  handlln^j  of  form  and  material, 
nt  IVT.  Boucheron,  amid  many  elegant  examples  of  je^vellery 
notable  lor  the  bold  use  of  coloured  stones  and  lor  the  great 
movement  of  their  mountingt*,  and  remarkable  also  for  the 
finely-cut  and  cleanly-finished  ])icrced  ornaments  in  the  red- 
hued  alloy  of  (18 -carat)  gold  and  copper,  shows  also  a  band- 
mirror  into  the  border  of  which  transparent  enamel  ha^s  been 
introduced  with  excellent  effect  when  the  mirror  is  held  to 
the  light  The  hack  of  the  mirror  ia  alao  goxgeously 
enamdied  with  a  aimilar  material;  and  one  haa  onlj  to 
deaire  that  the  dengn  of  the  whole  had  been  aomewhat  move 
el^ant  in  outline. 

M.  MeU^io  has  substituted  for  enamel  a  delicate  moeaie 
work  in  aome  of  hk  apedmens  of  bijoutery. 
Xr.  phniips     The  command  over  enamel  which  Mr.  J^illipBy  of  Cook- 
JltisTs  T    spur  Street,  ex1nbit«  in  aome  of  his  ornaments  is  very  com- 
enamd.      pletc.    Jb'or  quality  of  colour  and  for  taste  in  its  association, 
some  of  his  necklaces  and  ti>e  iinuintinfra  of  two  or  tiiree 
crystal  bowls  arc  renuu  kabic  works.    The  scaraba?us  neck- 
laces iu  the  Egyptian  manner,  but  enamelled  in  very  vivid 
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lities,  if  in  a  style  that  is  rarely  beautiful,  are,  however,  ^^^^^^^^ 
admirable  in  their  rendering  of  its  rich  effect.  The  colour  o>  jk^eic 
of  Mr.  Phillips's  gold  is  unsurpassed  by  any  in  this  clas^.  'iSJ* 

Mr.  £maniiel  also  maintains  the  character  of  English 
hijoutery  in  its  treatment  of  enamel  by  some  excellent 
examples  of  it  in  pretty  and  rather  novel  modes  of  handling. 

The  great  works  of  M.  Lepec,  so  rich  and  tasteful  in 
the  disposition  of  the  enamel  that  covers  them,  have  been 
placed  in  the  class  of  orfevrerie,  and  are  thus  removed  from 
comparison  with  the  objects  of  enamel  in  the  class  of 
bijoutery^  to  which  some  of  them  seem  more  naturally  to 
belong. 

There,  are,  however,  a  few  novelties  in  the  processes  and 
treatment  of  enamel  in  minor  forms  of  hijoutery  that  need 
still  to  be  noticed. 

M.  Delarue,  in  the  Palais  Boyal,  employs  a  process  of 
partial  enamelling  in  portions  of  a  surnoe  of  gold  wludi 
have  been  previously  engraved.  The  first  coating  of  enamel 
is  whit^  in  sliixht  relief,  and  on  tliis  coloured  enamels  are 
applied  ;  and,  finally,  the  whole  is  polished. 

M.  Cadet  Picard  shows  a  case  of  ingeniously-modelled 
and  delicately  wrought  and  enamelled  little  objects,  to  some 
of  which  a  grotesque  life  is  imparted  by  a  voltaic  arrange- 
ment concealed  in  a  portable  form  of  galvanic  cell. 

The  case  of  IMessrs.  Brocard  and  Mainiroy  is,  however, 
pre-eminent  for  the  admirable  individuality  and  ingenuity 
of  the  works  contained  in  it.  These  consist  in  little  bagatelles 
of  gold — tortoises,  insects,  &c. — if  not  pretty,  at  least  wonder- 
fully imitated  from  the  life  in  the  enamel  of  theii*  surface. 

M,  ViUeret  also,  who  exhibits  some  cameos  excellent  for 
the  taste  of  their  mountings,  has  somewhat  similar  little 
ornaments,  such  as  foxes'  heads,  &a,  carefully  modelled  in 
silYer,  and  covered  with  an  enameUHke  coloured  varnish  tliat 
is  effeotive. 

Seme  very  prettily-designed  and  minutely-finished  bijou  Messrs. 
ornaments,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Pavillet  and  Pavic,  may  also  SlSif**^ 
find  mention  here ;  for  they  represent  a  style  of  work  that 
seenjs  to  be  sni  generis^  both  on  account  of  the  minuteness 

of  it?  tri'atment  and  the  comparatively  low  cost  at  which  it 
is  produced.  The  omnnu  nts  of  the  age  of  Lonis  XVI. 
form  the  types  on  which  they  are  designed;  and  if  in  their 
effect  they  iire — to  an  English  eye,  at  least — too  microscoj)ic 
and  elaborate  in  the  detail,  the  enamel  and  the  iiiold,  on  the 
oilier  baud,  exlubiL  taste  in  their  colours  mid  tieatinent. 
One  little  necklace,  ornamented  with  peari:^,  and  with  niiuute 
Cupids  richly  enamelled,  is  an  excellent  example  of  tho  style. 

'8,  •  QQ 
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^fS^lrtm  These  pretty  and  economical  fittle  bijoux  conunand  % 

^'huar?^  considerable  sale. 

4c. '       We  have  thus  far  considered  a  few  individnal  instanoei 

Th»'  antique  of  excellence  in  the  nmnufacture,  diiefly,  of  fine  bijoutery 
■chooL  Tarions  kinds.    But  one  large  and  important  section  of 

this  class  in  the  Exhibition  demands  a  review  in  connection 
with  such  names  as  thosoof  Castcllani,  PliilHp?,  and  Ca=nlti. 
We  may,  however,  better  dp'-Trihc  under  tlie  title  of  the 
**  School  of  Castelinni "  the  rtiorts  made  by  that  famous 
gnl  l-niith  nnd  his  folhnveia  to  revert  to  the  earlier  aires  of 
tlie  art,  in  order  to  draw  from  the  pure  fountain  of  classical 
precedent  dcBiguB  that  might  fulfil  the  wants  and  suit  the 
ta8tes  of  modcru  civilization^  and  at  the  same  time  present  a 
finish  in  their  workmanship  worthy  of  the  arts  of  our  age. 
This  enthnsiastio  Italian  goJdworker  baa  reprodncedi  with  t 
fidelity  as  fine  as  his  proeesaes  are  delicate,  the  golden  oms- 
menta  that  archeology  has  ransacked  from  amid  the  tombc 
wherein  Etmacao,  Greek,  and  Roman  eiyilisation  lies  buried. 
In  the  Exhibition  of  1862,  M.  Oastelkni'a  case  attracted 
general  admiration,  and  the  comparatively  small  number  d 
ornaments  which  he  exhibits  at  Paris  will  suffice  to  maintain 
this  reputation.  His  Greek  parure^  with  a  pair  of  ear-rings, 
similar  to  a  beautiful  antique  ornament  in  filigree  now  in 
the  TIennltagc  at  St.  Petersburg,  is  an  elabornte  and  exqui- 
site copy  of  Greek  work.  In  setting  our  value  on  thi?  and 
on  other  works  by  the  same  arti-t,  we  feel  t!u'  impoitance of 
keeping  clearly  in  view  the  distinction  between  a  form  of 
art  that  is  a  reproduetion  of  the  past,  and  one  that  aim?  at 
rendering  the  spirit  of  another  age  in,  so  to  say,  the  kuiguage 
of  its  own.  Palladiau  was  not  Greek  architecture,  though 
it  drew  its  inspiration  from  the  works  of  Greek  and  BoM 
aicbitecture.  JN^or  can  tibie  faithful  reprodnction  of  the  wotb 
of  ancient  soldanuthe  oyer  take  the  place  of  a  living  tft 
Snch  reproductions,  indeed,  will  be  beantifiil  or  othem^'^ 
just  in  proportion  as  the  choice  of  antique  models  is  madebj 
a  refined  taste  like  that  of  M.  Castellani^  or  by  the  k0 
olassicaliy  schooled  minds  of  one  or  two  of  his  follower^ 
But  it  ^vill  be  a  reprodnotioii  of  what  haa  passed  $wBy,  i^ 
will  not  l)e  an  art  with  a  vitaUty  of  its  own,  a  vitnlitt 
instinct  with  progress.  On  the  other  hand,  imitation  and 
ndaptntion,  but  not  copying  —  a  veneration  for  antique 
methods  of  treatment  that  doc^  Tiot  pink  into  an  antiquariiiU 
devotion  to  the  study  and  reproduction  of  mere  dpt;ul*^ 
ori^nality,  in  short,  and  freedom  from  whatever  is  ptHlaotic, 
is  needed  in  the  artist  who  would  really  improve  the  gw*" 
smith's  art  by  handling  tiie  subjects  of  dassicai  uijth  saa 
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treatiDg  the  formB  of  antique  aii  in  a  spirit  conaonant  with  xi.]U0- 
modm  tboiiglits  and  habits.  <»  JmL 

Thenforet  Signor  Coatellani's  works^  while  tfaey  are  ezqtti- 
ate»  and,  one  maj  say,  perfect,  as  fiicsimtles  of  what  was  ~ 
heantifitl  two  thonsand  yean  ago»  must  be  looked  on  bnt 
as  importiint  steps  in  the  progress  of  an  art  that  is  going 
hack  to  the  fountain  of  ta^te  and  beauty,  only,  it  may  be 
hoped,  in  order  to  take  a  forward  stride  in  the  adaptation  of 
the  subtle  force  it  may  thus  acquire.  Among  his  disciples  Mr  PhiUipt 
nnd  rivals  Mr  Philli|>s,  of  Cockspur-strect,  may  be  said  to 
have  arhit^Y(  (I  the  highest  place  by  admirable  work  in  gold 
and  in  enamel,  and  in  the  use  he  has  made,  in  some  cases 
happily,  of  Oriental  and  Um2;iiay  ajrate  as  a  material,  and 
generally  by  the  excellent  taste  and  fine  finish  of  his  produc- 
tions. His  efforts  at  originality  of  treatment  in  different 
historical  styles  also  deserve  great  praise.  Mr.  Phillips  was 
the  only  exhibitor,  besides  Signor  Costellani^  not  a  French- 
mtBUy  to  whom  the  gold  medal  was  awarded  in  this  ohiss. 
Signor  Casalta^.of  Naples,  exhibits  a  scarabflBus  necklace  of 
admirable  exeentton^  in  which  one  has  only  to  regret  the 
somewhat  wasteful  application  of  beantiAil  Etmscan  gems. 
Another  English  goldsmith,  Mr.  Brogden,  with  a  laudable 
desire  to  emandpate  himself  from  the  trammels  of  fashion- 
able oonventionalism  in  jewellery^  has  made  considerable 
efforts  in  seeking  good  classical  as  well  as  other  originals 
for  representation.  It  is,  however,  only  by  the  aetiial  re- 
production of  these  originals  in  their  proper  materials,  iiy 
their  execution  with  the  hisibest  technical  skill,  and  bv  tlie 
most  delicate  attention  to  minute  details  that  success  is  to 
be  attained  in  this  imitative  style,  certainly  not  in  the 
attempt  to  copy,  for  instance,  in  gold  what  the  Greek  artist 
executed  in  terra  cotta. 

Moreover,  it  does  not  follow  that  becaase  a  necklace  is 
antique  it  must  be  beantifiiL  Taste  in  selection  is  as  im- 
portant for  the  copyist  as  originality  is  for  the  higher  artist. 
But  where  the  attempt  is  made  to  rise  from  copying  into> 
adapting,  and  into  seeking  only  an  insjuration  from  the 
antique,  success  seems  very  difficult  to  attain,  and  is  pro* 
portioiially  rare.  For  that  success  depends  not  merely  on 
a  iine  taste  and  appreciation  of  antique  thought  and 
method,  but  it  needs  also,  if  not  a  scholar's  knowledge,  yet 
at  least  a  professional  appreciation  of  the  mythological  pur- 
port of  objects  fl^!:ured,  and  of  the  different  changes  in  the 
rashion  of  treatment  that  mythological  attributes  underwent 
at  various  periods  of  the  Greek  and  lioman  civilizations. 

M.  Fontenay  has  made  attempts  at  the  freer  treatment  of  jyjj^jp** 
classical  subjects,  and,  within  the  limits  he  hai*  assigned  to  ^J^, 
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^^TwJ"  ^""^^^^^>  ^®  ^^^^  attained  consideral)le,  though  uot  uniform 
osrjKWBL-  success.    By  the  employment  oi  u  kind  ul  lustreless  enamel 
Ac.  *    the  effect  of  which  is  very  soft,  invented  and  applied  by  an 
artist  whose  same  is  M.  Ruhet,  he  mtrodvces  little  paint- 
ings into  his  designs,  and  these  are  mounted  in  ^Id  that 
is  exquisite  in  fimsh  and  in  colour,  and  often,  also,  m  appro- 
priateness of  design.   Little  sets  of  brooches  and  eairinsBy 
having  for  their  subjects  severally  a  Bacchante,  an  Ompha£e» 
and  a  Nereid,  may  be  pointed  out  as  eqpeoially  pceity 
examples  of  his  style, 
signor  Signor  Castellani  has  further  contributed  in  a  most  vala* 

iu'uan*"' '        manner  to  the  historical  data  of  his  art  by  bringing 
j^jjynt      together  n  very  rpmarkahle  collection  of  the  peasant  bijoutery 
of  Italy.  In  this  interesting  collection,  as  in  the  bed  of  a  river 
replete  with  pebbles  from  the  rocks  of  every  age  that  it  has 
traversed,  we  may  see  styles  of  ornament  and  methods  of 
manufacture  that  belong  to  every  period  and  people  that 
have  impressed  their  arts  on  Ttnly.    Here  may  be  seen  car- 
rings  and  necklaces  from  Neapolitan  villages  that  are  only 
not  Greek  because  not  found  in  Greek  tombs;  methods, 
perhaps  Btmscan,  of  soldering  a  powder  of  gold  that  snrviTe 
etill  in  the  recesses  of  the  Apennines ;  filigree,  with  the  air 
of  an  antiquity  that  Greek  or  Roman  might  have  called 
indigenous and  pearl  work  that  looks  as  though  it  had 
come  fresh  from  the  Oriental  hands  that  wrought  such  woik 
in  the  Middle  ages.    Then,  again.,  modern  styles  of  bijoux 
of  every  date  down  to  those  of  Louis  XIV.,  Louis  XVI., 
and  of  our  own  century.     Such  are  among  the  illustra- 
tions here  afforded  of  the  tenacity  of  life  possessed  by  arts 
that  are  entwined  with  the  daily  habits  and  enshrined  in  the 
hearts  of  a  people. 
FUigra«.         Nor  are  evidences  of  this  vitality  in  the  simpler  arts  of 
ornament  lacking  among  other  nationaiiticr'.    On  the  other 
hand,  they  -would  alone  form  the  subject-matter  for  nn  ia- 
terestiniT  nu moir.    The  fili<n'ee-\Vi>rk  that  is  still  an  industrr 
at  Genoa  and  Malta  is  as  much  at  home  in  Norway  and  the 
rest  of  Scandinavia  as  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  artisans  of 
India ;  and  it  surnTBS  in  all  neaiiy  unohanged  from  what 
it  was  in  the  days  when  Greek,  Etmscan,  nay,  FhaaiciaK 
goldsmiths  were  busy  in  producing  filigree  on  the  shores  of 
3ie  Mediterranean. 

Portugal  is  represented  by  several  artists  in  gold-filigrec 
from  Oporto,  Messrs.  Sansa  and  Timano  taking  tlie  lead 
among  them.  Malta — although  the  delicate  works  of  3C. 
Potelhi,  conspicuous  in  1862,  are  not  seen  in  the  Exhibition 
of  lsf;7 — ^icnds  the  gauze-like  ornaments  of  other  houses, 
among  which  Ceravolo's  little  plates  of  iiligree  take  the 
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highest  place.  Mr  Tostrup^  of  Christiana^  howerer,  in  a  case  Ms.  mas- 
ihat  is  iotereeting  for  its  reproductions  of  the  silver  peasant  o«rJmi> 
omaments  of  Norway,  with  their  characteristic  little  sus-  *J2^' 
pended  discs  of  min*or-like  metal,  stands  foremost  for  novelty  — 
among  the  exhibitors  of  filigree  from  every  quarter  of  the 
world.    Mr.  Christian  j^cnds  from  Copenhagen  also  excellent 
repro<luctiong  of  tlionncient  Scandlniivian  forms  of  ornament, 
with  their  sunken  Kunic  patteriiH  of  sorpentinc  sha])es  ;  nnd 
with  these  are  mho  fjood  works  in  filigree.    India  has,  how- 
ever, not  contributed  much  to  sustain  the  character  of  Hindoo 
akiii  ill  this  veneral  le  art. 

It  is  said  that  even  that  delicate  and  most  sensitive  instru- 
ment of  touch,  the  haud  of  the  Hindoo,  is  not  t^utBcicntly 
sensitive  for  fashioning  the  finest  sorts  of  Indian  filigree^  and 
that  children  alone  are  employed  in  the  manipuhition  of  each 
a  spider-web  of  wire*  Of  fabrics  so  delicate  notlunff  is  to 
be  seen  among  the  jewelleiy  at  Paris ;  indeed,  the  best  of 
the  Indian  fingree,  and  that  by  no  means  worthy  of  its 
source,  is  to  be  found  among  the  articles  exhibited  under  the 
goldsmiths*  class.  It  is  to  be  remarked  of  this  elegant  and 
primitive,  perhaps  very  earliest,  form  of  oman^ent  in  prmous 
metal,  that  it  had  probably  reached  its  limits  for  delicacy 
and  design  at  a  very  arcliaic  period,  and  has  made  no  real 
prop:rc>3  in  recent  tin-ies  ;  that  in  fact,  tlic  cnrlv  Greek 
fiHgrainer  worked  witli  as  much  facilitv  ami  delicacy  as  the 
Hindoo  artisan  of  our  day,  who  inherits  the  skill  and  the 
methods  he  uses  by  the  direct  descent  of  an  immemorial 
tradition.  But  there  are  other  forms  of  the  goldsmith's  art 
scarcely  less  venerable  than  that  of  the  fiH^rainer,  possessed 
of  great  native  beauty^  and  which  also  have  survived  in 
India,  through  the  long  roll  of  centuries,  as  the  Zend  or 
Saneciit  langui^es  have  survived  there— the  inheritance  of 
families  or  dans.  These  forms  of  art  are  perishing.  One 
by  one,  as  the  family  in  whom  it  may  have  been  handed 
down  becomes  extinct  or  lets  the  thread  be  broken,  each  of 
these  hereditary  industries  of  India  moves  on  with  time  to 
its  extinction. 

The  bowls,  the  dagger-hilts,  and  vessels  often  exquisitely  j^^^j 
do?i!2;ned  and  so  patiently  wroutrht  In  the  fofip^h  substance  of 
the  half- precious  (and  in  many  lauds  halt-gacred)  jivde — often 
also  harmoniously  jewelled  with  pattern^  formed  of  rubies, 
emeralds,  and  diamonds  set  in  a  sort  of  cloison-work  of  gold 
— these  represent  an  art  which  exists  no  lonij^er. 

The  case  into  winch  Colonel  Giuhrie  has  brought  together 
the  unique  collection  of  such  jade  ornaments  he  has  spared  ttonofjade. 
neither  time  nor  cost  to  make,  is  dins  interesting,  not  merely 
as  iUustrating  sn  art  tbat  in  its  highest  forms  must  nuik 
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Mb.  :m  i:^  among  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world,  but  italao  is  a  monu- 
OS  J  Fw  i:i  -  inent  of  that  ait  For  this  industry  htm  ceased  to  exi^t, 
perhaps,  since  the  time  of  Aurungzebe.  Certain  singular 
—  plaqne?*  and  discs  may  be  seen  forming  bracelets  and 
brooches  in  the  Indian  tlepartmri^t,  .vhcreon  devices  in  gold 
are  worked,  apparently,  by  sinking  the  metal  into  a  gla>s  or 
enamel  of  a  greenish  black  colour.  Thrse  curious  ornaments 
are  reported  to  be  now  worked  in  India  hy  a  piiigle  artisan. 
With  him  thi6  art,  the  inheritance  of  his  family,  will,  it  is 
said,  die. 

It  is  little  ^Ufferent  with  aome  of  the  methods  of  enamel- 
liDg  on  gold ;  and  there  are  oolonis  in  enamel  only  produced 
in  India*  Even  Paris  eannot  tint  an  enamel  with  the  ruby 
red  seen  on  the  bmcelets  of  Kessri  Bnlmnchnnd^  of  Lahoie. 
But  this  ease  of  Indian  jewellery^  poorly  and  barely  as  it 
represents  these  native  arts,  still  contains  objects  well  worthy 
of  attention. 

Uindooarts.  There  are  necklaces  consisting  of  beads  of  gold  or  silver, 
fashioned  to  imitate  the  wild  olive  berry  and  tin  native  seeds 
of  Hindostan  *,  and  they  are  beautiful  and  anibtic  just  where 
the  close  imitations  of  vegetable  lite  in  gold  and  silver  usually 
fail;  where,  tor  instance,  sucli  literal  renderings  in  enamel 
of  fern  icavcd  and  foliage  as  Mr.  Brogdcn  exhibits  fall  short 
of  the  higher  aims  of  art  For  the  native  Indian  artist  has 
fashioned  the  metal  with  that  instinctive  taste  wfaiohy  white 
commemorating  what  is  most  characteristic  in  the  natosBl 
form,  yet  invests  it  with  a  human  element  :  he  moulds 
his  gold  and  silver  with  a  certain  sternness  of  treatment 
and  an  abnegation  of  the  multiform  and  the  voluptuous 
elements  of  Nature ;  with  qualities,  in  ^hort,  which,  £or 
lack  of  a  better  name,  have  been  included  under  the  term 
"  conventional.*'  Nor  is  the  instinct  for  colour  in  the  Hindni. 
leas  remarkable  than  his  eye  for  form  ;  whether  we  l^ok  tor 
it  in  the  pattern  of  a  shawl  or  a  carpet,  or  in  the  Iumhk nioiis 
a?sociation  of  his  rich  enamels,  or  of  his  precious  atoned  with 
the  gold  or  the  silver  of  his  jewellery  :  and  yet,  withal,  there 
is  a  certain  barbaric  air  about  most  Indian  jewellery  which 
we  rarely  see  in  the  works  of  the  Hindoo  goldsmith  or  in  the 
tissues  of  Oriental  manufacture.  It  may  be  a  question  how 
&r  it  is  possible  to  re6ne  the  teehnique  of  the  Hindoo  work- 
ing jeweller  without  destroying  the  native  beauty  and 
harmony  that  pervade  his  work. 

It  is,  however,  not  improbable  that  this  might  be  done. 
But  assuredly  the  way  to  do  it  is  not  to  bid  the  Hindoo 
copy  the  viler  or  even  the  higher  forms  of  European  Ujoa- 
tery  in  order  to  pujjpl}  the  demands  of  Anglo-Indian  society. 
Of  such  copies — and  they  are  usually  made  from  the  cheaper 
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bijoutery  of  the  "export*'  class — there  arc  examples  enough    Mr.  Mjls- 
in  the  Exhibition  to  Amw  the  directlou  in  which  English  on  Jewbl- 
*'ta^te    in  India  wuuUl  Liuldu  the  native  artisan.    And  cue  ^P^'- 
cau  only  hope  to  counteract  such  an  intlueuce  by  iiuproTing  — - 
the  tastes  or  modilying  the  fashions  of  the  Anglo-Iodian 
public. 

For  theoc  native  art^  do  not  need  to  be  uitilicliJly  fostered 
or  protected.  Thej  need  only  to  be  healthily  stimulated 
They  need  appreoiation«  and  so  much  of  encour^ement  as 
they  are  worn  in  the  world.  A  medal  from  Farta  may 
eerve  to  show  the  natiye  workman  that  he  can  compete 
when  the  world  oompetee,  and  carry  off  a  most  honourable 
prise.  It  may  serve  better  to  prove  to  Engfiahmen  and  still 
more  to  £ttgliBbwoinen»  in  India  that  the  native  style  of 
ornament  Is  worthy  of  their  encouragement  Indeed^  the 
eagerness  with  which  the  objects  that  so  miserably  repre- 
sented the  jewellery  of  India  were  bought  up  in  Paris  might 
alone  sucri?est  the  question  whether  there  is  not  much  in  this 
Indian  jewellery  that  should  gnc  It  an  lionounible  place  in 
our  jewel-cases.  Shawls  and  carpets  have  been  })roduced 
to  meet  the  taste  of  the  West  without  losing  anything  of 
their  native  character.  Selection,  or  rather  the  taste  tliat 
selects  well,  is  what  is  needed  to  guide  l)uth  the  purchaser 
and  the  producer.  Prizes  wisely  au  aided  at  occasional 
public  euibitioniy  and  some  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  to  aid  in  bringing  the  better  objects  exhibited 
In  India  within  the  cognisance  of  European  purchasers,  would 
do  much  to  inform  the  taste  of  the  S^lish  public  in  India^ 
and  to  stimulate  the  hi^^her  efforts  as  well  in  refinement  of 
finish  as  in  purity  of  design  on  the  part  of  the  native  himselC 

Among  the  forms  of  the  goldsmiths  art  which  may  be  Gom  chains 
treated  in  a  distinct  group,  we  may  rank  chains  and  other  ^il^ 
lands  of  link-work.  Fashioned  for  the  most  part  of  a  precious 
metal,  though  also  frequently  of  baser  material,  they  are 
produced  in  vast  quantities,  to  supply  a  demand  thfit  h  con- 
stant and  extensive ;  and  enormous  ingenuity  and  industry 
have  been  *  xjm  nded  in  producing  chains  and  link-work 
bracelets  ot  novel  patterns  and  good  finish,  and  at  reasonable 
prices. 

A  marked  progress  is  visible  in  this  brancli  of  the  gold- 
smith's trade  since  18G2,  mainly,  perhaps,  due  to  improve- 
ments in  machines  and  in  the  divinon  of  the  labour  bestowed 
on  the  mannfiwsture.  From  the  nature  of  the  case  such  a 
trade  as  that  in  gold  chains  is,  to  a  conmderable  eKtent«  one 
for  exportation*  Indeed,  though  particular  firms  may  pro- 
duce with  especial  care  duuns  for  the  use  of  the  wealthy 
<»ly>  or  for  uie  demands  of  an  eetablisfaed  home  consection^ 
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^BLVNE^  the  fashioning  of  chains  in  general  partaken  of  the  character 
ovJswsii*  of  a  manufncturc. 

AC.*  M.  Lc  .Tetme,  of  Geneva,  shows  several  light  and  elegant 
bracelets,  with  prrcat  flexibility  imparted  to  thoiii  by  the 
nature  of  the  link.- ;  and  also  chains  of  excellent  construction 
and  finish,  and  which  exhibit  much  ingenuity  in  a  method  of 
soldering  links^  each  of  which  is  formed  of  a  single  piece  of 
metal.  Bwitiserland  is  farther  represented  bj  the  admumble 
ohams  of  M«  Bouel  et  Fils. 

From  Vienna  the  house  of  Messn.  Bolauu  et  Cte  senda  b 
laive  assortment  of  chains  of  excellent  workmanship. 

M,  Lion,  in  the  French  section,  has  also  good  articles  at 
onoe  varied  in  pattern  and  cheap  in  cost ;  and  of  them  he 
exports  some  forms  of  pattern  m  considerable  quantity  to 
supply  the  English  market.  Messrs.  Bnrlize  and  Fcrnrd  are 
a  great  export  house,  with  whom  chains  are  a  specialty ; 
they  exhibit  ecvenil  new  patterns,  at  once  onginal  and  pretty, 
a  merit  of  some  importance  in  a  manufacture  on  which  such 
<^icat  ingenuity  has  already  been  expended  in  England, 
J'rance,  and  Geruiauy. 

M.  Fosse  exhibits  a  novelty  in  the  enamelling  of  the  surfaces 
of  a  flat  spiral  chain  not  itself  nev  in  modtt;  and  M.  Fri- 
boQtg  clauns  originality  for  his  mode  of  forming  and  uniting 
the  iSam  links  Trithoat  the  employment  of  solder. 

Several  English  jeveUens  exhibit  duuns  of  a  superior 
quality,  among  which  may  be  roentidned  those  of  Mr. 
Watherston,  which  are  excellent  in  workmanship,  if  not 
exhibiting  any  very  recent  novelties  in  deagn. 

Kings  also  form  a  specialty  with  certain  houses :  and 
rings  of  every  pattern  and  fa^^hioned  of  every  material,  from 
massive  gold  to  Himsy  copper  j^ilt,  and  made  by  every 
process  by  which  metal  is  worked^  may  be  been  in  the 
BxhibitioD. 

Few  better  assortments  of  old  patterns  and  of  the  more 
costly  fabric  than  those  of  M.  Castellani  or  of  Mr.  Phillips 
for  simple  gold  rings  will  be  foond.  Or  one  may  buy  of 
M»  Kigaud  gold  rings  at  36  f.  the  dozen,  whereof  24  f.  is  the 
cost  of  the  gold.  SL  Tntx,  again,  will  iell  a  hundred  rinn 
for  40  centimes,  gilt  by  the  battery  on  copper,  in  the  style 
of  the  artieUi  dt  LyvM* 

Snuff-boxes,  chiefly  maoiifaetured  in  the  present  day  for 
diplomatic  presents,  also  deserve  distinct  mention.  Those 
in  the  Loins  XVI.  and  other  styles  by  Messrs.  Lugnet  et 
Cie  and  of  M.  Chailloux  (in  Niello),  are  excellently  finished ; 
and  some  of  tlic  little  cases  for  ])botonrnp]i?  included  with 
those  in  Messrs.  Lii;i:net's  vitrine  nro  also  made  with  !_n  rat 
exactitude.    The  lockets  of      Lobjois,  too,  are  uduiirabiy 
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mrjcle.    Tlie  FTiiifF-Koxes  of  Herr  Michel  GoMschmldt,  of  ^^-Ma*. 
Hietzintj:.  lu  ar  V  ienna,  show  •i;reat  excellence  in  construction,  onJhwu* 
and  especially  in  that  great  virtue  of  a  snutt-box — the  renruiar  "S* 
action  of  their  hinges,  opening  easily  and  evenly,  and  shut- 
ting  closely.     Messrs.  Rosrfell  et  Cie  of  Geneva,  and  M. 
Weishaupt  of  Hanau,  have  also  excellent  examples  of  this 
form  of  bijoutery. 

The  decorations  belonging  to  the  diflferent  orders  of  cliivahy  JJJJjJ*^ 
and  of  merit  ara  objecta  much  dreamscribed  in  their  scope 
aa  worka  of  art*  SSll,  they  require  care  and  ezaetitudei  and 
Resent  a  field  for  good  work  in  gold  and  enameL  Hie  oom- 
meree  in  them  on  the  Continent  ia  oonaiderahle,  no  lesa  Hum 
four  Parisian  honaes  being  represented  in  the  Bxhihitiony 
with  whom  these  and  other  deoorationB  in  argaU  diamtmii 
fimn  a  specialty.  M.  Laane  claims  the  first  place  among 
these  competitors  for  his  excellent  work  in  thia  indu«try»  but 
he  is  followed  closely  in  it  by  M.  Lemaitre. 

M.  Ro})ineaii,  of  the  "Rne  Turenne,  among  a  series  of  M«d»ta- 
medals  chiefly  struck  tor  lelif^ious  use?,  exhibits  on  one 
vast  rectangular  medal  of  3U  by  22^  centimetres,  a  lar^^e 
inscription  (Les  Commandements  de  I  Eqlise),  the  whole  being 
stamped  in  the  same  manner  as  an  oniiiKiry  medal  of  emaller 
dimensions.  It  is  probably  a  unique  specimen  of  the  die- 
sinker's  art. 

Among  other  specialties  of  particular  houses  may  be  men- 
tioned that  for  the  little  ivory  caaea  to  contain  aewing  imple- 
mentSy known  aa  ladies' nSeenahres*  Amongthe vitrinea of 
those  who  esdubit  these  objeots,  that  of  M.^elleau^  in  par- 
ticidar,  contains  these  useful  little  cases  fashioned  with  an 
admirable  perfection.  Even  thimbles  form  a  specialty,  and 
Messrs,  Gabler  Brotheia  of  Schorndorf  (Wurtemberg),  shovr 
excellent  examples,  in  some  of  which  agate  is  introduced  to 
resist  tlie  action  of  the  needle ;  and  a  similar  form  of  thia 
little  im])lement  is  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Soergel  and  Stoll- 
mayer,  of  (innind,  '^^  Hion,  of  Paris,  exhibits  gold  thim- 
bles of  excellent  manufacture.  Messrs.  Poullot  and  Son, 
of  Rue  Turenne,  exhibit  excellent  frames  for  spectacles, 
extremely  light,  and  mounted  on  :i  system  of  their  own. 
Por  excellence  in  this  specialty  !M.  Ba^y,  of  the  liue  St. 
Martin,  is  also  a  competitor. 

The  introduction  into  the  jewellers'  trade  of  mountinjgs  for  MoanUiipk. 
jewela  ready  made  for  use  by  the  jewellm  dmma  mentma  in 
thia  dass,  from  its  great  importance  in  the  mannlaetnre  of 
the  cheaper  forma^  and  even  to  its  use  in  the  finer  kinds  of 
jewcUery.  Theae  little  ehatom  are  a  aomewhat  recent  in« 
▼eotion,  and  their  hiteat  form  may  be  seen  in  the  case  of  M. 
lisfebre  in  vast  variety  of  aize  and  pattern.   The  parts  of 
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Mn.  Mas-  which  ciich  of  thcsc  chaions  is  built  up  are  separately  cut 
oHjswsv  out  by  machinery,  and  they  are  subsequently  put  together 
"SST*  by  hand,  and  fastened  by  hard  soldering.  They  have  already, 
—  to  a  very  large  extent,  become  adopted  by  the  Pai-isian 
trade,  us  may  be  seen  in  the  jewels  and  bijoux  of  this  sec- 
tion ;  and  their  value  may  be  appreciated  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that,  previous  to  the  introdootioii  of  the  ehaion,  snoh 
momtings  lud  alwajB  to  be  cut  out  of  the  solid  hj  the  patient 
use  of  file.  The  ooBt  of  the  moimtinge  of  the  stones  in  a 
ineee  of  jewellery  is  hereby  reduced,  in  cases  where  the 
chaton  cm  be  em^ojed,  from  hundredd  of  francs  to  a  matter 
of  francs  only.  An  older  form  of  the  chaton,  termed  the 
•*  IfaUrie,"  by  its  inventor,  M.  Ferre,  of  the  Bue  du  Percbe, 
is  seen  in  that  exhibitor's  case.  He  stamps  or  presses  out  of 
a  sheet  of  gold  or  silver  a  little  serrated  strip  of  metal, 
whereof  the  serratures  stand  at  equal  distances,  like  the 
teeth  of  a  short-toothed  rake.  Various  lengths  of  this 
galleried  material  form,  on  being  bent  round  and  soldered, 
variously -sized  mountings  (chatons),  for  the  retention  of  the 
precious  stones.  The  method,  adapted  chiefly  for  the  lesi 
fine  forms  of  jewdDenr  and  lujouter^,  has  been  in  use  for 
some  ten  years,  and  M.  Fem  simplies  an  export  trade  in 
hb  "  gaUritB,**  besides  the  calls  of  the  Parisian  marlEet 

While  on  the  subject  of  works  of  espedal  apptication  in 
the  trade  of  the  jeweller-goldsmith,  attention  may  be  caUed 
to  the  diamonds,  rubies,  sapphires,  &c.  pierced,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  drawing  fine  wire,  by  M.  Pouliit,  of  Femey  (Ain)» 
which  have  a  good  reputation,  and  are  excellently  drilled, 
ggort  Among  the  exhibitors  of  bijoutery  of  the  finer  and  more 

artistic  kinds  hitherto  cited,  some  have  been  alluded  to,  who 
either  entirely  or  in  part  should  be  classed  in  the  category 
of  export  houses.  The  export  trade  in  jewellery  is,  in  fact, 
one  of  very  large  importance  in  Paris.  In  addition  to  names 
already  mentioned,  attention  may  be  called  to  the  case  of 
Messrs.  Dubois  and  Demachy,  of  Kue  Michel  le  Comte.  The 
taste  and  the  workmanship  of  their  eiport  **  bijoutery  are 
ahnost  equal  to  those  of  the  finest  b^jontery  for  the  home 
market  The  crowns  for  the  Queen  of  Madagascar,  and  a 
parore,  oonaistmg  of  a  brooch,  braceleti^  and  earrings  and 
costing  only  700f.,  may  be  pointed  to  as  esoellent  eacaaiples 
of  their  style.  Their  articles  are,  for  the  most  part,  manu- 
ftotared  for  the  American  market,  and  if  their  style  lacks 
the  solidity  of  character  demanded  by  English  taste,  it 
accords  with  a  demand  where  a  taste  for  more  delicate  orna- 
ment iirevails.  In  the  production  of  an  establishment  of 
this  kind,  and  we  may  instance  in  association  with  it  that  of 
M.  Brant  and  the  important  house  of  Mestfs.  Fritz  and 
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Rogier  (repreaentinrr  an  export  of  some  18,000/.  a  year),  or  Mn.MjuK 
that  of  ^fessrs.  Fucks  and  Labbe,  the  value  ul  the  precious  os  Jjnm- 
nietai  mnv  be  estimated  at  about  half  the  price  paid  tor  an 
orn;Hiiem  in  gold,  and,  of  cour.se,  where  stones  or  cameos  ar6 
introduced  the  value  of  these  iiave  to  be  added. 

Birminghanij  honourably,  thongh  hardly  adequately, 
represented  by  the  single  hou^e  uf  Mr.  Handel,  is  also  an 
important  centre  of  this  industry.  Mr.  Kandel  represents  a 
trade  equivalent  to  eome  60fl00l.  a  year,  net  aale^  and  the 
olneots  he  exhibits  show  thoroughly  good  worknuvoship  and 
a  healthy  vitality  ae  r^axds  tast^lnese  of  deeign,  eyidenoed 
by  a  marked  advaiioe  sinoe  the  Exhibition  of  1862. 

In  sewal  continental  citiea  also^  such  as  Geneva  and 
Stuttgart,  oonsiderable  export  houaea  are  established,  and  in 
these  cities,  as,  indeed,  in  Germany  in  general,  the  use  of 
machinery  in  the  manufacture  has  made  important  stridMn 
Thus,  M.  Ehni's  establishment  at  Stuttgart  represents  an 
important  trade  with  TTr^va^^ah  and  "Mexico,  while  Messrs. 
Wohler  and  Hascher,  and  ^^c^?srs.  liennei*  and  Buchler,  at 
Gniiind,  are  aho  consider- nble  export  houses,  and  show  <rood 
workmanship  M.  Michael  Goidsciimidt,  of  Vienna,  also 
claims  a  high  place  among  the  manufacturers,  not  only  of 
the  finer,  but  of  the  "  export"  kinds  of  bijoutery. 

in  iiclgium,  aUo,  the  house  of  Messrs.  Leysen  and  Krey- 
bich  must  he  mentioned  as  emliiently  good  in  the  excellence 
of  its  work,  and  the  eneigy  with  which  it  has  aimed  at  a 
progress  wlddx  other  wealthy  and  long  standing  Brnssels 
houses  have  been  content  to  neglect 

The  export  trade  is  not  confined  to  the  seoond  class  quality 
of  fine  bijoutery  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  and  which 
consists  of  ornaments  in  silver  or  in  gold  (which  by  law  must 
in  France  be  18  carats  fine),  with  similar  though  less  select 
accessories  to  those  which  embrace  the  finest  blj()utery.  For 
ihi'i  trade  also  embraces  plated  goods,  the  or  dn}ihU  of  the  OrdaniM, 
French,  a  material  formerly  manufactured  in  iiirmingham 
and  other  English  towns  to  an  enormous  extent,  but  very 
much  suj)er8eaed  now  by  the  galvano-plastic  and  electro- 
gilding  processes  which  science  has  substituted  for  it.  This 
plated  copper,  or  or  double  consists  of  a  rolled  plate  of  that 
metal,  on  the  surface  of  which  a  gold  kyer,  amounting  to 
abont  one*fifUeth  of  its  weight,  has  been  applied  by  lamina- 
tion and  rolling  so  as  to  he  brought  into  absolute  contact 
and  in  fact  metallic  union  with  the  copper.  Several  houses 
in  Paris  unite  both  forms  of  business,  the  export  bijou- 
tery and  the  or  doublL  M.  Bouvenat's  admirable  establishment 
for  every  kind  of  bijoutery  has  already  been  described ;  and 
we  may  point  to  the  case  of  M.  Savurd  as  an  example  of  a 
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^kiyVk  turning  out  export  bijoutcrv  and  or  double  simulta- 

oajjiinu^  neously.  The  riirlit-h.ind  side  onus  case  ia  ii lied  with  the 
Aft*  latter,  the  left-hand  side  with  the  former  of  these  kinds  of  • 
products.  Araonsr  the  plated  ornamenta,  for  iostance,  one 
sees  .1  bracelet  with  a  pierced  design,  of  which  the  cost  is 
60r.,  its  weight  beinpr  about  13  grammes ;  or,  again,  an  entire 
parure,  adorned  with  cameos,  may  be  purchased  for  ^e  same 
Bum.  Another,  tastefully  designed  and  well  made  from  fine 
gold,  is  sold  for  lOQf.  to  120£  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
much  of  this  work  is  made  by  maehincry  for  stamping, 
pressing,  and  otherwise  giving  form  to  the  parts. 

or  export  houses  dealing  in  or  dotibU  alone,  M.  Herio4  of 
the  Rue  da  Pare  Koyak  and  M.  Marat,  of  the  Rue  da  grand 
Chantier,  may  be  mentioned  as  showing  productions  alike 
excellent  and  cheap.  The  machinery  by  which  these  are 
stampc'l  or  pressed  is  admirablv  exnrt.  inasmuch  as  the  upper 
and  lower  ]>art5  of  a  locket  or  a  rinij:  are  ]*res?=ed  out  from 
difierent  matrices,  and  the  two  parts  then  i^oldered  together  : 
unless  the  two  matrices  fit  with  an  extraordinary  precision 
the  line  of  junction  is  rendered  obtrusive.  It  is  a  diHloult 
matter  in  the  works  ol  any  of  the  houses  mentioned  to  find 
the  line  at  which  the  soldered  parts  are  anited,  so  admirably 
aie  they  executed, 
j^tr^^  Another  and  largely  increasing  form  of  indnstry,  falling 
SlStitoicete.  under  the  head  of  tnnkets,  or  export  bijoatety,  is  that  in 
which  copper  forms  the  material  of  the  ornament,  and  the 
effect  of  g^ld  or  silver  is  given  to  it  by  a  process  of  gilding 
or  silvering,  whether  by  the  galvano-phistic  method,  or  by 
the  use  of  mercury.  The  splendid  works  ilfnstratlve  of 
English  procrrosfj  in  this  art,  fmjn  the  houses  of  tlic  Messrs. 
Elkiugton,  of  liirminrrham,  or  those  of  Messrs.  bbaw  and 
Fisher  of  Sheffield,  nnd  others  belong  to  the  cla>^5  assigned 
to  Orf(^vrene  ;  but  Mr.  Jacob,  of  Ely-place,  sends  some  good 
works  of  this  variety  of  trinket,  and  thev  are  as  creditable 
for  design  as  they  arc  good  in  finish.  iSeveral  l^arisian 
houses  exhibit  bijoutery  of  this  kind,  and  at  prices,  as  may 
well  be  supposed,  extraordmarily  low. 

M*  ^li«nont,  of  the  Bae  St.  Martin^  is  conspieaons 
Mong  these  for  the  admirable  imitationa  of  fine  bqoatery 
which  he  exhibits.  Bracelets  that  may  even  be  called  befta* 
tiful,  and  showing  an  admirable  oolour  in  the  gold  laid  oyer 
them,  medallions,  and  many  very  pretty  parures,  are  among 
the  gilded  and  silvered  trinkets  of  M.  VillemontV  case. 

^r.  Chivicr  exhibits  in  his  case  a  species  of  ornament  in 
this  material,  with  cnu^rnvings  first  wroufjht  u|X)n  the  copper, 
ov(>r  which  the  gold  is  alter  wards  deposited  by  the  gaivauic 
pile. 
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Of  course,  the  designs  in  gilded  copper  articles  are  — — 


what  limited  by  the  conditions  impooed  by  the  character  of  ^j^*!?^ 
macUnery  hj  whkh  they  MT^ped  or  otherwiM 

fashioned.  It  is  by  ingenuity  in  devisinj^  new  forms  of 
machinery,  and  by  carefal  attention  to  purity  of  design 
within  the  limits  alluded  to,  tliut  progress  is  to  be  looked  for 
in  an  art  that  really  touelics  the  of  the  multitude,  and 

may  help  to  improve  and  refine  it — at  least,  as  much  as  any 
other  of  the  arts  affecting  daily  life  and  intercourse.  It  is 
therefore  satisfactory  to  teel  that  progress  has  been  made, 
and  is  continually  being  made,  in  the  design  of  cheap 
trinketa. 

There  remaina  to  be  coDudered  a  form  of  byou  omameiit  fMLoam' 
that  ia  becomiiig  one  of  conBiderable  importance,  no  lesa"^^ 
than  m  Parisian  houses  exhibiting  objects  under  this  head. 

It  consists  in  the  application  of  steel,  mostly  in  the  fbrni  of 
snull  nails  or  pins  of  iron,  the  heads  of  which  are  hardened 
as  steel,  facetted^  and  polished.  They  are  then  riveted  into 
the  iron  or  silver  ornament,  fashioned  of  the  required  shape. 
The  admirable  theatrical  ornaments  of  M.  le  Blanc  Granger, 
already  alluded  to,  are  largely  made  up  of  steel,  especially 
in  tiie  furin  of  armour,  some  of  which,  though  of  the  lightest 
and  least  substantial  material,  yet  present  ijreat  stnictural 
ingenuity,  a  fine  ptilisii,  and  a  general  iinish,  as  well  in 
design  as  in  execution,  hardly  to  be  expected  in  the  dresses 
foi  ii  theatre. 

But  the  parures  of  M.  Huet  take  rank  amons  articles  of 
genuine  Mjoutery,  and  show  a  taste^  a  finish^  and  an  artistic 
eharaoter  tiiat  may  remind  us  of  the  ancient  and  extinct 
industry  <^  Woodstock,  in  Oxfordshire^  where  such  orna- 
ments were  made  with  an  exquisite  finish  to  meet  the 
demands  of  bygone  fashions.  5r.  Bourgain  again  shows 
aome  exceUent  wares  of  this  description ;  and  in  M.  Essique's 
case  are  seen  pearl-like  steel  ornaments,  with  fine  polish. 

In  concluding  this  report,  the  reporter  would  wish  to  state  The  meihod 
the  manner  in  which  the  inrv  in  Class  36  came  to  their 
decisions;  for  the  value  of  such  decisions^,  and  indeed  of 
international  juries  at  all,  would  seem  to  depend  entirely  on 
a  certain  unitormity  as  well  as  on  a  systematic  method  in 
the  operations  of  all  juries  alike,  though  of  course  in  details 
the  subject  matter  of  each  class  must  suggest  diH'erences  in 
the  criteria  taken  as  tests  of  comparison. 

The  jury  of  Class  36  had  books  in  which  every  exhibitor's 
name  was  entered,  and  aflter  the  name  spaces  were  left  in 
twelve  columns,  a  column  being  devoted  to  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing modes  of  estimation 

1.  General  perfection  of  all  the  works  shown. 
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ib^Xij.        2.  Invcatioii  m  modes  of  treatment 

oir  Jvwn-        3.  Taste,  generally. 

4.  Tnf^enulty  or  taste  in  design. 

5.  Perfection  in  the  ninnual  work  ot  special  rase?. 

6.  Machincr^^  cmploycil,  if  remarkable  in  any  way. 

7.  Importance  and  extent  of  the  industry. 

8.  The  amount  of  the  business  done  by  the  house. 

9.  Personal  talent  shown  l»v  the  exhibitor. 

10.  Personal  talent  shown  by  artists  emi)loyed  by  him. 

1 1.  Personal  talent  sliown  1^  artisans  employed  by  him. 

12.  Pieces  especially  worthy  of  being  noted. 

Certain  low  figures,  the  values  of  which  were  previougly 
agreed  on  by  the  members  of  the  jury,  were  entered  in  thtde 
columns  to  each  name.  On  inspecting  an  exhibitor's  case^ 
the  jury  then  and  there  discussed  and  determined  each  num- 
ber under  the  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  mnth 
columns,  as  these  were  the  most  important.  By  this  means 
the  subsequent  classification  of  the  whole  became  little  more 
than  a  matter  of  summing  these  figures. 

All  the  more  impoiftant  cases  were  again  carefiilly  gone 
over,  and  in  tlie  numerous  instances  of  "  ties  *'  in  the  num- 
bers the  decisions  subsequently  nnived  at  were  the  result  of 
much  consiflcration  and  comparibou. 

Slight  deviations  were  ultimately  made  to  admit  the 
difterent  varieties  of  industry  to  reward  ;  but  the  results  at 
which  the  jury  arrived  were  by  this  method  practically 
unanimous;  and  the  word  "nationality"  was  never  iutio- 
duced  into  their  often  protracted  discussions  on  the  merits 
of  exhibitors. 

This  method  was  instituted  at  the  suggestion  of  M.  Fosein, 
the  able  reporter  for  this  class  in  two  previous  International 
Exhibitions,  a  gentleman  to  whose  laige  experience,  derived 
from  those  occasions,  the  jury  were  greatly  indel)te(l  for 
much  information  regarding  the  progress  of  the  different 
branches  of  the  jeweller's  and  bijoutaer's  trade  from  one 
JKxhibition  epoch  to  another. 

The  reporter  is  also  greatly  indebted  to  AT.  Fossin  for 
having  introduced  him  to  many  of  the  most  important  ateliers 
of  Paris. 


LONDON: 

Plbkted  by  QsoBOB  E.  Etre  and  Willi  am  SpottiswooIW, 
Fristm  to  Tlir  Queen's  nio»-t  Kvrcllcnt  'Sla^fgfj, 

iV>r  Her  Mii^es^'s  Statioiiexy  Office.  - 
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